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COLONIAL   OPPOSITION   TO   IMPERIAL 
AUTHORITY  DURING  THE  FRENCH 

AND  INDIAN  WAR    : 


EUGENE  lEVING  McCOEMAC 


I.  GENERAL  YIEW 


From  tlie  standpoint  of  constiliilioDal  histur"V'  tlie  period 
covered  hy  the  Preach  and  Indian  Wiir  deserves  a  more  careful 
and  exhaustive  stndy  than  has  been  given  it  by  those  who  have 
written  upon  xVmeriean  colonialhistory.  Only  recently  has  a  book 
appeared  that  seerns  to  grasp  the  true  rehition  of  this  period 
to  the  stonn}^  one  which.  foUowed  it.  Beer  in  his  British 
Colonial  PGlicy,  1754-1765,  has  given  a  valuable  treatment  of 
the  policy  of  the  niotiier  country,  and  has  incidentally  touched 
upon  the  peculiar  ideas  and  characteristics  of  the  colonists;  but 
the  subject  v/ith  vdiich  he  deals  necessarily  does  not  include  a 
study  of  constitutional  development  within  the  colonies. 

Many  writers  have  ]>ointed  out  a  connection  between  this 
war  and  the  American  licvolution  hy  showing  hov/  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  and  the  incurring  of  a  war  debt  furnished  an 
excuse  for  the  new  colonial  polic}^  inaugurated  by  the  Tory 
party  in  England.  There  are,  however,  many  other  questions 
^^'hieh  connect  the  two  movements  as  \i1iilly,  if  more  rem.otely, 
as  those  usually  discussed. 

In  a  recent  publication  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  "England 
and   Anjeriea   entered   on  a   dispute   as   to   the   distribution   of 
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power  and  the  principles  of  irovemment''^  with  the  passage  of 

the  Stamp  Act.     It  is  more  iiearly  true  to  smv  that  the  Stamp 

Act  and   otli'-rs  wliich   foriowcffi   it  \^'ure  the  result   of  disputes 

which  arose   in   conn(?ction   with   every  phase  of  the   war   with 

France.     It  is  not  contended  that  all  of  the  anti-imperial  and 

independent  ideas  of  the  colonists  originated  during  this  war, 

for  many  of  them  appeared  earlier;  but  never  before  had  tlie 

Americans  so  thoroughly  elucidated  their  ideas  on  constitutional 

questions,   and  never   before   had   they   so   clearly   defined  the 

position  which  tliey  niennt  to  maintain. 

Hardly  an  issue  which  disturbed  the  relations  between  col-  | 

onies  and  mother  country  between   the  passage  of  the  Stamp  f 

Act  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  v/as  new.    These  issues  I 

liad  in  one  form  or  another  been  thrashed  over  in  the  contro-  * 

versies  of  tiie  various  assem-blies  with  their  governors,  and  the  | 

opinions   of  the   colonists   concerning   them   were   formed    and  I 

crystaliized.      The   grounds    upon    v/iiieh   the    colonists   claimed  | 

exemption  from  Britisli   taxation  and   restrictions  in  the  later  ? 

period  were  by  no  means  nev; ;  they  had  been  asserted  again  | 

and  aii'ain  hi  substantJallv  the  same  term.s  during  the  war  w^ith  3 

I 

France.     The  conditions  in  the  two  periods  were  similar  and  I 

they  called  forth  similar  ideas,  protests,   and   demands  on   the  | 

part  01  the  Americans.     In  both  cases  the  mother  country  at-  | 

tempted  to  procure  assist^:!} ■ee  and  to  exact  obedience  froin  tlie  | 

colonies,   and  these  attempts  were   resisted   by  the   latter,   who        ^    | 

contended   that  such  interference  by  England   was   an   attaelv  I 

upon   their   long    cherished   "rights."      Tiiat    a   declaration    of  | 

independence  and  a  separation  did  not  come  in  the  earlier  period  | 

was  due  more  to  the  want  of  a  well-defined  policy  on  either  side  | 

of  the  Atlantic  than  to  an  absence  of  independent  ideas  in  the  | 

colonicts.    This  tendency  to  resist  authority  was  more  pronounced  | 

in  some  colonies  than  in  others,  and  it  took  son,ie  time  to  develop  | 

a  policy  of  concerted  action.;  but  it  existed,  nevertheless,  in  all         ■     f 

of  them,  and  it  needed  only  additional  pressure  on  the  part  of  | 

crown  officials  to  develop  this  tendency  into  armed  resistance. 


f 


McLaughiiii,  The  Confederation  avd  the  Constitution,  313-314.  '  | 


The  object  of  attack  depended  upon   the   character  of  the 


i  -  BurnabT,  wliose  aecouat  of  actuM.l  conditions  is  more  valuable  than 


I  his  prophecies,  wrote -in  1759:  ''...,  fire  and  water  are  not  more  hetero- 

*  f;:oueous    than    the    different    colonies    in    North    America,      Nothing    can 

1^  exceed  the  jealousy  and  eirulation  which  they  possess  in  regard  to  each 

I  other.''     Travds,  in  Pinkerton,  Voyngps,  ::iil,  751-752. 
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t 

I 

I  colonial,   government,   in   other   words,  upon  the  source  of  out- 

i  side  rcstraivit.     lu  proprietary  coh^nies  it  ^vas  the  alleged  usur- 

I  pations  of  the  proprietor  which  nuist  be.  opposed  and  defeated. 

f  If  the  proprietor  could  be  overthrowTi   entirely,   so  mucli  the 

I  belter.     In  these  colonies  there  v/ere  usually  unstinted  profes- 

I  sioiis  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  whose  good  will  might  be  of  service 

I  in  overthrowing  the  proprietor.     Iti  royal  colonies  it   was  the 

I  governor  who  was  continually  accused  of  trampling  under  foot 

^-  the  ''rights  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  suVijeets. "     In 

■'  the  charter  colonies  there  w-as  little  friction  between  tlie  legis- 

I  lative   and   executive   branches   of   government,    for   both   were 

J  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  people,  but  there  v\^as  the  same 

Ji  determinatioij  to  preserve  all  charter  rights  and  to  acquire  others 

;  it  possible.     Whatever  the  source,   all  outside  authority  must 

\  be  resisted.     When,  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 

;  F<irli anient  became  the  instramient  for  enforcing  such  authority, 

;  the  colonies  at  last  united  in  common  effort  to  resist  and  finally 

\  to  overthrow  all  Britisli  control. 

\  But   coupled   vfith   this   tenacious   insistence   upon   acquired 

I  rights  \ras  another  trait  of  the  colonists  which  weal^encd  mater- 

>  iidly  their  p*o\ver  of  resistance.      This  was  their  utter  lack  of 

\  unity,  their  limited  liorizun.  and  their  jealousy  of  one  auother.- 

The   si'irit   of   pat^-ioLism   and  national   loyalty   in   the   modern 

sense  seems  to  have  l)een  almost  entirely  lacking.     In  a  sense  ] 

I  they  gloried  in  being  Englishmen  and  they  hated  the  common  ' 

I  enemv  ;  but  whenever  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire  required  I 

*  them  to  sacrifice  anv  of  their  cherished  riirhts   (however  snmll)  j 

:  or  to  abandon  a  profitable  trade  with  the  enemy,  they  invariably  j 

i  .  chose  the  policy  best  suited  to  tlieir  own  individual  interests.  [ 

i  This  want  of  unitv  continued  during  the  period  which  followed  j 

i  .  "  ,  .  I 

I  the  war  with  France,  but  it  was  overcome  in  part  on  the  eve  of  ! 
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&  Beview  of  Military  Operations,  m  Coll.  Mass.  Eisi.  Soc,  ser,  1,  viii, 
72,  73. 

*  laid. 

5  Diiiwiddie  to  Secrt?tary  Robiiiaon,  June  8,  1754.  Col.  llec.  of  N.  C, 
V,  129,  In  writing  to  Governor  DeLaneej  of  New  York  for  troops,  Din- 
wifldie  says  that  if  the  colonies  concur  **I  Faall  hope  the  Consequences 
will  be  to  show  our  Eneaiies  how  far  tlioy  v/ere  rnistakeu  in  their  Sar- 
casm they  threw  out,  that  tho'  they  owned,  We  could  bring  two  men  to 
their  one,  yet,  that  we  were  too  &low,  and  disconnected,  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  their  Undertakings,"  Jan.  29,  1754.  Fa.  Arch.,  ser,  2,  vi, 
179-180. 


the  Kevoliition  by  the  eiiicient  work  of  the  committees  of  corre- 
spondence. These  committees  were  effective  instruments  of  a:2:i- 
tation.  They  aroused  public  opiaion  and  centered  it  upon  the 
common  danger.  They  caased  local  grievances,  such  as  the 
closing  of  Boston  harbor,  to  be  adopted  by  otlier  colonies.  By- 
spreading  information  and  molding  public  opinion  they  created 

enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  overcame,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  i 

indiiTerence  which  was  so  apparent  during  the  Frencli  war.  I 

When   Governor   Dinwiddie   of   Virginia   learned   from    the  | 

defiant  answer   given  to  Major   Washington   in   1753  tliat  the  ^ 

French  meant  to  back  their  pretensions  by  force,  he  called  upon  j 

the   other   colonies   for   assistance.     ''But  the   colonies,    alas!"  i 

exclaimed  a  contemporary  writer,  "were  sunk  into  a  profound  I 

lethargy;  and,  resigned  to  stupidity  and  slumbering,  appeared  | 

insensible  of  the  threatening  danger."^      This  charge,  though  | 

severe,  is  substantiated  by  the  records  of  the  various  colonies,  1 

They  underrated  the  power  of  the  French.     They  knew  little  ' 

and  cared  less  about  th.e  western  couiitry,  and  they  even  ques-  I 

tioned  the  title  of  the  British  crown  to  these  lands, "^  i 

I 

None  knew  better  than  the  French  the  unprepared  condition  I 

of  the  English  colonists  and.  their  want  of  unity.     The  French  j 

considered  early  occupation  and  a  defensive  position  of  greater  ! 

importance  than  the  larger  numbers  of  the  English.     ''They  | 

declare   without    reserve,"    wrote    Governor    Dlnwiddie,    "that  j 
altiio^  we  are  vastly  superior  to  them  in  Numbers,  yet  they  can 

take  and  secure  the  Co't'y  before  vre  can  agree  to  hinder  them."^  1 

Still  stronger  evidence  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Duquesne  him-  | 

self  in  which  he  said  "The  Governors  of  New  England  [mean-  j 
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ing,  probably,  ail  the  English  colonies],  besides  being  independ- 
ent one  of  the  other,  cannot  levy  troops  v.ithout  an  order  of 
the  Kin-r  of  Gn^hi  Bj  itaiii,*^  and  you  v/ill  hcve  observed  by  M"" 
Washington's  Journal  that  all  the  Provinces  have  furnished  a 
quota  to  his  detaclmiertt.  I  know,  moreover,  that  the  Quakers, 
v;ho  never  make  war,  have  also  furnisiied  their  contingent."^ 
The  obvious  meaning  of  tiiis  letter  is  that  he  considered  such 
measures  illegal,  and  mere  bluster  on  the  part  of  the  colonists. 

The  French   colonists  and  army  were  more   directly  under 
the  control  of  the  king,  and,  as  they  did  not  possess  so  many 
"rights"   which    must   be    defended,   their   military    operations 
could  be  conducted  v.dth  secrecy  and  dispatch.     In  the  British 
I  colonies   every  plan  had  to  be   fought  over   in  the   assemblies 

s'  before  it  could  even  be  attempted,  aiid  the  enemy  always  liad 

I  ample  opportunitj'  to  learn  its  details  in  advance.^ 

I  As  Virginia  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  Ohio  country  than 

I  the  other  colonies,  she  was  naturally  tlie  first  to  act  in  its  de- 

1^'  fense,  and  her  governor,  Dinwiddle,  at  once  took  steps  to  repel 

the  invaders.    But  his  enthusiasm,  vras  checked  from  the  begin- 
I  iiing  by  his  reluctant  assembly.     They  voted  £1000  for  raising 

f  and  equipping  three  hundred  rneu  for  defending  the  frontier, 

f  but  tlie  governor  complained  that  they  'Svej*e  much   divided" 


I  and  failed  to  do  as  much  as  he  had  asked.^     The  surrounding 

).  colonies,  however,  vrere  still   less  generoiis,  for  Diiiwiddie  had 
written  only  a  week  before  to  Secretary  Robinson  that  "every 

I  Gov't  except  No.  Care,  has  amus'd  me  with  Expectations  that 

I  have  proved  fruitless,  and  at  length  refused  to  give  an^'  Supply, 

f  unless  in  such  a  manner  as  must  render  it  ineffectual."^" 

I  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  answered  tlieir  governor's  appeal 

f  for  aid  with  a  reply  that  was  characteristic  of  their  attitude 

i  throughout  the  war.     They  refused  to  vote  assistance  because 

I  «  War  waa  not  forraallj  declared  uutil  May,  175G. 

I  7  Fa.  Jrch.,  ser  2,  vi,  17G.     IHiqaes!)t3  to  DeMachaiilt,  Oct.  2S,  175-1. 

I                   '  8  Coll,  Ma&s.  Hist,  hue.,  ser.  1,  --il,  101-102. 

I  ,  ^Col  lice,  of  N.  C,  V,  110.     To  President  Rowan  of  North  Carolina, 

I  March  2:^,  1754. 

I  ^^Ihi'L,  129. 
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it  had  not  been  made  clear  to  tliem  that  the  subjects  oP  a 
fo)*eig-n  prince  had  erected  forts  'S\dthin  t]\e  undoubted  Limits 
of  this  GovenniKut. "  Tlse  Jiniits  ''had  not  ]>een  ascertained 
to  v^'''  satisfaction."^^  As  the  war  progressed  it  seemed  difficult 
to  ijrove  this  or  anything  else  to  their  satisfaction.^^ 

The  assembly  of  New  York  required  equally  strong  proof 
of  ownership  before  they  would  vote  aid  to  tlie  king.  ''It  ap- 
pears," they  said  in  an  address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  "by 
papers  your  Honor  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  us,  that 
the  French  have  built  a  fort  at  a  place  called  French  Creek, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river  Ohio,  which  may,  but 
does  not  by  any  e^ddence  or  information  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
invasion  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies."^'  This  was  rather 
an  imperti])ent  stand  to  take  v/hen  the  British  government  had 
already  decided  that  its  territory  had  been  invaded.  The  as- 
sembly finally  decided  to  vote  £1000  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
two  companies  to  Virginia,  but  the  money  was  to  be  raised  in 
a  manner  which  the  council  declared  contrary  to  the  king's 
instructions  and  therefore  refused  to  allow.  The  perennial  quar- 
rel over  a  permanent  salary  for  the  governor  was  also  in  progress, 
and  v/hen  the  present  bill  was  not  allowed  by  the  council,  the 
a5]3embly  refused  to  pass  another.  DeLancey  thought  that  tlio 
council  was  also  at  fault  in  not  v/aiving  its  grounds  during  this 
critical  situation,  but  the  king  severely  criticised  the  assembly 
for  their  declaration  and  their  refusal  ou  such  "trifling"  grounds 
to  grant  aid.^* 


11  Fa.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii,  235.  l^csolution  of  tlie  nssemblv.  March  8, 
1751. 

12  Another  excuse  given  for  refusing  aid  was  that  the  Earl  of  Holdi^r- 
uessc  had  asked  for  aid  against  the  Prench  within  their  respective  prov-. 
iiices.  and  a3  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  bad 
never  been  settled,  they  feared  that  they  might  invade  Virginia  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  They  w.^uld  wait,  therefore,  to  see  v/hat  Virginia 
would  do.  The  governor  explained  that  the  earl  had  meant  to  aslv  for 
aid  to  defend  all  of  the  king's  lands,  and  that  the  governor  of  Virginia 
had  asked  for  a--sistance,  but  the  assembly  refused  to  be  convinced  and 
adjourned  without  granting  the  aid.     I'a,  Col.  liCC,  v,  763-7<3o. 

13  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ser.  1,  vii,  72-73.  Address  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  x\pril  23,  175-1. 

1*  2*(7,.  Arch.,  ser.  2,  vi,  ISS,  192,  100.  Letters  of  DeLancey  and  Secre- 
tarv  Kobi'jsou. 


w^-^ 
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During  tlio  entire  smnraer  of  1751  Governor  Diuwiddie  vas 
inuible  to  procnre  siifficieot  assistance  to  enable  him  to  assunie 
t!ie  offensive.  Goveriior  S];ar]}(.',  on  November  5,  wrote  to  Lord 
Bury  that  Dinwiddie,  having  secured  but  tliree  hundred  men 
from  Virginia,  tvro  coni])anics  from  New  York,  one  from  South 
Carolina,  and  three  hundred  njen  from  North  Carolina,  Avas 
forced  to  abandon  In's  plans  for  tlie  present, ^^  It  vv'ill  be  shown 
later  that  even  this  nominal  assistance  was  of  little  value. 

When  vve  consider  that  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians 
were  at  least  as  disastrous  to  the  colonies  as  to  the  empire  in 
general,  and  that  it  was  their  property  and  lives  that  were  at 
stake,   it   does  not  seem  that   the   requirements   of  the  mother 
coiuitry  were  unreasonable.     England  asked  that  the  troops  be 
■su]>plied  with  provisions  .by   the  colonies  and  tlrat  the  officers 
be  conveyed  from   place   to  place.     The   colonial   governments 
were  required  to  assist  in  executing  the  orders  of  British  ofticers 
for  quartering  troops,  impressing  carriages,  and  equipping  forts. 
In  addition,  each  colony  was  asked  to  contribute  to  a  cominon 
fund  for  the  general  proteciion.-''     Of  course  ])oth  sides  consid- 
ered that  England   owed   the  colonies  protection   from   foreign 
eneniies  in  I'cturn   for  obedience   and   advantages   she  received 
from  tlie  colonies' '  ;  neverthf->Iess  no  tlieory  of  thi.s  kind  could 
excuse  the  conduct  of  colonial  assemblies  in  allowing  the  inhabi- 
tants to  bo  bntcliered  vdiile  tlicy  -were  liaggl.ing  over  mere  techni- 
eaJities.     The  governors  in  many  cases  were  equally  culpable  in 
obstructing  legislation  for  trh'inl  reasons.     Some  of  the  gover- 
nors adhered  too  rigidly  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  or 
even  enlarged  upon  them,  which  tended  to  intensify  the  discord. 
The  British  government  looked  to  the  governors  to  enforce 
its  orders,  and  the  ])Ositiou   (^f  tliose  officials   svas  by  no  means 
an  enviable  one.    In  general  the  governors  tried  to  perform  their 
dailies  to  the  crown,  but  as  Dinwiddie  wrote  in  1751,  "A  Gover- 
nor in  tlip  DiscliariTe  of  His  Dutv  to  his  Kiuir  and  Countrv,  is 


15  Corrtsp.  of  Gov.  Sharpc,  i,  11^>. 

^'^  ibid.,  lOS,     Secretary  L'obiiison  to  Sbarpe. 

17  See  Bc(?r,  BriiUh  Colonial  J'olicj,  17^U-17C5,  chap.  1. 
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nuioh  to  be  pitlied,  Vv'hen  its  considered  his  Transactions  with 
an  obstinate  Assembly;  Fall  of  tlieir  ovs^ii  o]>inions,  &  entirely 
deaf  to  Argiiirieiit  k  Reason.  "-'^_  This  of  cours:.e  is  only  a  gover- 
nor's side  of  the  controvers.y,  but  the  records  bear  out  his  state- 
ment. 

Prom  the  bep-inning  the  New  England  colonies,  particularly 
Massachusetts,  showed  public  spirit  and  liberality  in  furnishing 
aid  to  repel  the  enemy, ^^  and  some  of  the  southern  governors 
in  desperation  asked  them  for  aid  when  the  southern  as.semblie3 
would  do  nothing  for  their  own  defense.  Governor  Sharpe.  of 
Maryland  admitted  that  he  had  little  reason  for  expecting  as- 
sistance from.  New  England  "while  they  see  us  in  a  State  of 
almost  total  inactivity  or  Supineness/'  but  seeing  no  other  means 
of  getting  supplies  he  asked  aid  from  New  Hampshire,  Khode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,-'^  Re  had  little  faith  in  the  loyalty 
of  any  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  for  in  the  same  letter  he 
added  *']  have  iparni  not  to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
tlie  Eesolutions  of  American  Assemblies  ...  As  often  as  they 
have  been  convened  urged  and  intreated  to  aid  each  other  in 
defending  his  ]}^Iajesty's  Territories  &  tlieir  own  Properties  so 
often  slmiost  ha%'e  they  as  it  v^Tjre  unanirnoui-ly  refused  to  pro- 
vide against  the  Dangers  that  tlrreaten  them  or  endeavored  to 
cast  the  Odium  on  their  respective  Gover^^  by  laying  them  under 
a  necessity  of  rejecting  sueh  Bills  as  were  presented  them  with 
the  specious  Titles  of  Acts  for  His  Majesty's  Scr\dce  &  the 
better  Defense  &  Security  of  tlie  British  Colonies. ' '  This  letter 
was  not  written  for  publication  nor  for  the  purpose  of  exerting 
influence  in  official  circles.  It  was  a  private  letter  to  his  brothers 
and  no  doubt  expressed  the  governor's  sincere  opinion  of  the 
situation.  In  it  he  seems  to  have  struck  the  key-note  of  tlie 
policy  of  many  of  the  colonial  governments,  particularly  of 
JMaryland  and  Pennsylvania.  This  policy  was  to  make  effusive 
professions  of  generosity  to  the  king,  and  then  to  chiim  that  it 


J-'  Corrcsp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  i,  97.     Pinwiddie  to  Shn.Tpe,  Sept.  o,  1754, 
i9/6nL,  110,  Sharpe  to  W.  and  J.  Sharpe. 
20  Ibid. 
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was  due  wholly  to  arbitrary  instructions  from  proprietors  or 
vetoes  by  governors  that  they  were  unable  to  assist.  In  the 
two  provinces  just  mentioned  the  assemblies  saw  in  the  disas- 
trous conditions  of  the  time  an  opportunity  to  weaken  if  not 
entirely  to  overthrow  proprietary  rule. 

When  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  French  became  known, 
those  in  authority,  both  in  England  and  America,  began  to  con- 
sider some  form  of  concerted  action  to  be  taken  either  by  the 
colonies  acting  alone  or  by  the  colonies  acting  under  parlia- 
mentary regulations.  The  governors,  generally,  believed  that 
little  could  be  accomplished  luiless  Parliament  should  assume 
control  and  enforce  its  authority.  Such  a  plan  had  been  sug- 
gested to  Newcastle  by  Bedford  in  1748  as  a  result  of  the  inde- 
pendent attitude  of  the  colonies  during  King  George's  War.  He 
recommended  that  a  strong  man  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  chosen  for  the  position,-^ 
Without  a  vigorous  Board  new  laws  would  not  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

When  Halifax  assumed  office  he  found  letters  from  various 
colonial  governors  complaining  of  insubordination  and  repub- 
lican tendencies  in  the  colonies.  The  governor  of  New  York 
could  not  ''meet  the  Assembly,  without  danger  of  exposing  the 
king's  authority"  and  himself  to  contempt.--  Governor  Glen 
of  South  Carolina  reported  that  ' '  Here,  levelling  principles  pre- 
vail; the  frame  of  civil  government  is  unhinged;  a  governor,  if 
he  would  be  idolized,  must  betray  his  trust;  ....  to  preserve 
the  dependence  of  America  in  general,  the  Constitution  must 
be  new  modelled."-^  Similar  complaints  came  from  IMassachu- 
setts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.^*  Though  some- 
what exaggerated,  these  many  charges  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
weight  ^\^th  the  home  government. 

Halifax  proceeded  with  more  energy  than  tact  to  instruct 

21  Bancroft,  Eistory  of  the  United  States,  ed.  22,  iv,  36. 

22  Clinton  to  Bedford,  Oct.  20,  1748.     Quoted  by  Bancroft,  iv,  36. 

23  Letters  of '  Glen  to  Bedford,  July  27  and  Oct.  10,  1748.  Quoted  by 
Bancroft,  iv,  38. 

24  Bancroft,  iv,  38-40. 
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the  governors  to  enforce  a  moT'e  ri.ii;id  i">olicy,  but  as  the  eiicroach- 
nients  of  the  French  soon  occii|)!ed  their  attention,  little  was 
attained  except  to  arouse  siispieion  hi  the  coloiies  and  to  make 
them  more  determined  to  oppose  any  centralizing  measures  of 
the  Britisli  government. 

When  hostilities  began  in  1754,  General  Shirley,  vvho  from 
the  first  was  one  of  tlie  most  active  governors,  doul)ied  that  tlie 
colonies  would  ever  agree  on  quotas  and  other  matters  of  assist- 
ance unless  the  proportions  were  fixed  in  England.  Past  ex- 
perience, he  said,  taught  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  agree 
on  tliese  matters,  and  unless  they  were  now  fixed  by  the  king 
and  enforced  by  law,  no  adequate  protection  could  be  expected. 
Quotas  had  been  fixed  in  the  reign  of  William  III,  but  condi- 
tions had  changed  since  then.  In.  his  opinion  no  union  of  the 
colonies  except  one  controlled  by  England  v;ould  ever  accom- 
plish the  desired  results.-^  Shirlej^  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest 
a  union  of  the  colonies  and  he  urged  that  delegates  to  the  Albany 
convention  be  given  adequate  powers.^® 

Tiie  Albany  convention  and  the  reception  of  the  plan  there 
adopted  demonstrated  that  no  union  could  be  formed  by  the 
colonies  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  qt  to  the  British 
government.  All  agreed  that  a  union  of  some  kind  v/as  desir- 
a])ie,  but  neither  the  colonies  nor  England  was  willing  to  con- 
cede the  things  necessary  to  bring  it  i-bout.  The  colonies  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  \unning  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  at  this 
time,  and  nearly  all  of  them  voted  money  with  little  hesitation 
to  secure  it,  but  i^Iassaehusetts  alone  gave  her  delegates  full 
pov;er  to  enier  into  a  union."'"     New  Jersey  refused  either  to 


2f'  Ta.  Arch.,  sc-r,  3.  iv,  174.-177.  Shirley  to  Holdernesse,  Jan.  7,  1754. 
Governor  Hanuilou  of  Penusyivania  had  declared  as  early  as  1753  thai 
there  would  be  no  union  unless  tne  ministry  should  compel  the  colonies 
to  form  one.  All  former  attempts  had  failed  because  of  the  "mutual 
and  injudicious  jealousies"  of  the  colouies.  He  added  that  the  princi- 
ples ''ell her  real  or  pretended"  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  Avill  pre- 
vent irs  f.'utering  into  a  union  or  doing  anything  of  a  \variike  nature. 
ra.  CoJ.  J^ec,  vi,  632. 

£'5Pfl.  Col.  Ef^c,  iv;  19.     Shirley  to  Plamilton,  ]March  4,  1754. 

27  Pa,  Arch.,  1743-56,  ii,  137.  Commission  given  by  Governor  Shirley; 
Pa.  Arcli.,  ser.  2,  vi,  213  21S,  Shirley  to  i^...binson. 
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vote  money  or  to  send  delegates  to  Albany,  gi\ing  as  excuse 
that  she  had  no  eornnierciai  reUitions  with  the  Six  >s'ations.  This 
excarie  "was  pvoroanev-d  irivohMi^  by  the  Board  of  Trade  who 
censured  the  colony  for  its  indifi'erence  and  lack  of  obedience 
to  the  king's  orders.-^  Pennsylvania  gave  full  power  to  her 
commissioners  to  conclude  a  treaty  v/ith  the  Indians  aad  to 
give  nioney,-^  but  nothing  was  said  about  a  union  v/ith  tiie  other 
colonies,^'-^  Khode  Island  gave  her  delegates  authority  to  consult 
on  methods  of  securing  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  and  pro- 
tection against  the  French  '^And  in  General,  as  far  as  the  abil- 
ities of  this  Government  will  permit,  to  act  in  Conjunction  with 
the  said  Commissioners  in  every  thing  Necessary  for  the  good 
of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  in  these  Parts. "^^  This  ciualihed 
authority  was  little  better  th-m  none  at  all,  and  the  eommissioji 
of  the  Connecticut  delegates  Vv^as  equally  devoid  of  authority. 
They  were  to  meet  and  consult  w^ith  the  other  commissioners  and 
*'to  use  and  pursue  proper  measures  in  pursuance  of  their 
(your)  instructions  from  the  said  General  Assembly. "^^  Even 
the  appointment  of  delegates  was  made  by  the  assembly  and 
not  by  the  governor.  The  New  Hampshire  commissioners  were 
given  full  po\ver  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  but 
none  to  enter  into  a  union. ^^  Marjdand  voted  £500  for  the 
Indians,  but  on  any  scheme  of  defense  her  delegates  were  given 
no  authority  to  act.  They  were  simply  to  '^observe  the  propo- 
sitioQs"  and  report  all  plans  to  Governor  Sharpe,  but  to  ap:ree 
to  no  plan  for  men  or  foris.^*  Virginia  sent  no  delegates  to 
AlbajQy  because  Governor  Dniwiddie  was  hiuiself  negotiating 
with  the  IndiariS,  but  about  a  year  afterward,  when  General 


2s  N.  J.  Arch.,  ser.  1,  viii,  part  1,  294-295. 

20  The  assembly  was  v.-i]iiiig  to  vote  ''a  small  Present"  but  could  not 
be  expected  to  "make  it  very  large  at  this  Time''  on  account  of  heavy 
f-.xpenvses.     Answer  to  the  governor.     Fa.  Col.  Eec,  v,  749. 

30  Commission.     Ta.  Arch.,  174S-5G,  ii,  142-143. 

SI  Ibid.,  141  J  42. 

32  76 /d.,  140-141. 

33  Ihid.,  138. 

3*  Ibid.,  139-140. 
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Shirley  asked  the  assembly  to  send  comniissioners  to  meet  those  i 

from  other  colonies,  they  "immediately  made  Resolve  against  I 

iV'  ,  I 

It  is  well  known  that  none  of  the  colonies  accepted  the  plan  f 

of  union  prepared   ])y  the  conventio?!  at  Albany  because  they  | 

considered  tliat   by   it   too   much  j)ower   would   be   taken   from  i 

their  hands.     Some  of  thein  voted  it  down  with  silent  contempt,  | 

while  a  few  strenuously  opposed  it  as  a  serious  menace  to  their  | 

liberties.     A  committee  of  the  Connecticut  assembly  appointed'  | 

to  consider  the  plan  thought  that  the  general  taxing  power  given  | 

to  the  President-General  and  Council  was  ''a  very  extraordinary  i 

thing,  and  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen  in  | 

general."    It  would  be  an  ''innovation"  and  "breach  on  charter  | 

privileges"  and  "greatly  discourage  and  dishearten  his  Id.ajesty's  I 

good  subjects."     If  the  President-General  were  given  ]>ower  to  l 
appoint  military  officers,  the}'  said,  the  "youth  would  not  en- 
list."^"   The  assembly  stated  that  tlie  Connecticut  connnissioners 

opposed  the  plan  while  at  Albany  and  refused  assent  to  it,^^  but  i 
botli  Franklin  and  Hutchinson  Vv'ho  were  members  of  tlse  conven- 
tion said  that  it  vras  unanimously  adoptcd.'^^ 

Although  ]\iassaelmsetts  gave  her  delegates  larger  x^owers  than  i 

other  coloni<'S,  the  plan  of  union  when  submitted  for  ratification  | 

v,'as  rejected.     A  "large   bod}'   of   people   assembled  in  to^^Ti-  | 
meeting"  al  Boston  to  eoGsider  the  plan  disapproved  by  a  de-               '  j 

cided  majority.     Dr.  William  Clarke,  one  of  the  number,  wrote  | 

Franklin  tlint  the  projected  plan  for  union  was  a  "scheme  for  | 

the  destro>dng  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  every  British  sub-  1 

ject  upon  the  continent."'^'''  I 

The  Pennsylvania  assembly  denied  the  binding  force  of  any  I 

general  union  even  in  Indian  atfairs,  asserting  that  "we  con-  j 


^^^  Fa.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii,  4-iG. 

36  Coll.  Mcifis.  Hist.  Soc,  ser.  1,  vii,  203-209. 

3T  Ibid.,  213. 

3S  Franklin,  JVorl:.-i,  i,  177;  I^u':.ctlin^oI},  IRsiory  of  lUumcliusetts  Bay, 
iii,  23.  Another  contemportiry  said  that  *'evpry  member  of  the  conf^ress, 
except  Mr.  DeLaaccj, "'  a])provecl  the  plan.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ser.  1, 
vii,  7  7. 

?''jCoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Sor..  s  r.  1,  vi,  S5-Sf). 
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sider  thai  rio  Pi\;posiLions  for  an  Union  of  tiie  Colonies  in  Indian 
Affairs  ciin  eifcctually  ansvver  the  good  Purposes,  or  be  binding 
farther  th:in  tliey  a^-e  confirmed  hy  Liav,s  enacted  under  the 
several  Governments  comprized *in  that  Urtion."^'"' 

Khode  Island  like  Connecticut  saw^  in  the  xUbany  plan  a 
menace  to  her  charter  rights  and  took  vigorous  steps  to  defeat 
it.  Her  agent  in  England  v.as  "directed  to  be  upon  his  ^.vatch, 
and  if  any  thing  shall  be  moved  in  Parliament,  respecting  the 
})ian  for  a  urjion  of  his  I\Iajesty's  northern'*^  colonies,  projected 
at  xMbany,  which  niay  have  a  tendency  to  infringe  on  our  char- 
tered pri\'ileges,  that  he  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  get  it  put 
oif,  until  such  time  as  the  government  is  furnished  with  a  copy, 
and  have  0])portunity  of  making  ans\^'cr  thereto.""*-  Parlia- 
ment, hov/ever,  took  no  action  in  the  matter. 

The  part  of' the  Albany  plan  which  the  colonies  considered 
most  dangerous  was  that  which  gave  taxing  power  to  Hk:  Grand 
CoiiLiCil  and  i*resident-General.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  this 
council  was  to  possess  the  initiaiive  and  that  its  members  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  colonies  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  This  taxing  pov>-er  v;as  to  be  limited  to  the  levying  of 
"duties,  imposts  or  taxes"  for  general  purposes  only.  It  v\"ould 
make  the  general  government  self-supporting  within  its  own 
limited  sphere,  but  in  oilier  respects  the  integrity  and  autonomy 
of  the  separate  gover'unents  would  have  remained  as  before. 
After  years  of  bitter  experience  it  vras  found  necessary  to  grant 
such  powers  to  the  nevr  federal  government.  It  would  be  idle 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  eiiect  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Albany  plan  would  have  had  in  obviating  or  post})oning  the 
KevoliitioD.  for  there  was  never  any  probabilit.v  that  sacli  a 
measure  would  be  acceptable  to  either  side. 

The  Britisli  government  and  British  officials  in  America  op- 
posed  the   plan   prepared   at   Albany   becau5:e   it   did   not   give 


*■'  i\i.  Col.  I'cc,  vi,  45. 

•*i  Jif'sides  the  plan  embracing  all  of  the  colonies,  another  plan  was 
proposed  at  Albany  for  a  union  of  six  of  the  northern  colonies.  Coll. 
M(i;<^.  Hut.  Soc,  .ser.  1,  vii,  203. 

'-  Arnold,  History  of  TJwdc  Island,  ii,  191. 
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suflicient  control  to  the  mothei'  country.    General  Shirley  severely  .,j;^ 

criticized   it   and   declar^jd   tiiat   powers   were   assumed   that   be-  M 

loii.s:':ed  1o  tlio  ki :ig.     lie  likened  it  to  the  governrnents  of  Con-  m 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  wliicli  were  practically  independent    ../        || 

of  the  crown.     The  latter  especially  had,  in  his  opinion,  abused  % 

its  freedom.     He  believed   that   any   attempt   at  nnion  by  the  % 

colonies  themsel^'es  mast  prove  futile  because  of  their  "different  % 

conditions,  situations,  circumstances  and  tempei^s."    He  did  not  J 

believe  that  the   commissioners   who   drafted   the   Albany   plan  p 

had  any  expectation  that  it  would  be  adopted;  and  if  it  had  if 

been  adopted,  it  could  never  have  been  executed."'^     Governor  M 

Morris  of  Pennsylvania  pronounced  the  plan  too  republican  in  m 

principle,  giving  the  crown  little  or  no  anthority,  and  he  did  Q 

not  wonder  that  it  "was  not  relished  at  home."     He  rigiitly  ^ 

observed  that  any  eli'ective  union  must  permit  the  general  gov-  M 

ernment  to  employ  the  colonial  forces  when  and  where  it  might  ?| 

be  necessary. ^*    This  was  a  ]>oint  which  the  colonists  w^ere  never  r| 

willing  to  eoj]cede,  and  their  obstinacy  hindered  military  oper-  '^ 

ations  throughout  the  war.  fi 

A  treaty  w\ih  the  Six  Nations  was  the  immediate  object  of  p 

the  meeting  iit  Albany,  and,  as  above  stated,  several  of  the  col-  m 

onies  voted  moiiey  and  gave  authority  to  their  delegates  on  this  m 

subject  while  they  refused  to  commit  themselves  on  the  question  g 

of  urjion.     The  British  government,  also,  fully  realized  the  irn-  || 

portanee  of  an   Indian   alliaiice.     In   a   report  to  the  king  on  g 

the  Albany  convention,   tlie   Board   of  Trade  pointed  out  hov/  ^ 

impossible  it  vs'as  for  individual  colonies  to  deal  siu^cessfully  with  /| 

the  Indians,  however  good  the  intentions  of  any  colony  might  y 

be.     New  York  had,   up  to  this  time,   been  the   colony  chieiiy  1 

concerned  with  Indian  affairs,  but  for  various  reasons — includ-  3 

ing  duplicity  and  selfish  dealing  of  the  New  York  commissioners  | 


<3  Po.  Arch,,  ser.  2,  vi,  213-218;  N.  Y.  Col.  Uist.  Docs.,  vi,  930.  Shirley 
to  Secretary  iJobiuson,  Dec,  24,  1754,  Huti-liinsou  says  in  his  Ifistorn  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  (in,  23)  that  "some  of  the  delegates  who  agreed  to  it 
in  Albany  doubted  ^vhother  it  would  ever  be  approved  of  by  the  king,  the 
parliament,  or  ,'uiy  of  the  American  assemblies.''^ 

*iPa.  Arch.,  174S-56,  u,  499.     Morrin  to  Shirley. 
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%  — the  Indians  nad  lost  i'aitli  in  the  En^^di.sh.     The  French  had 
\     ^  irrasped  tlie  opportunity  and  by  pursnlng  tlie  opposite  policy 
were  \vi]iniu<::  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.     For  these  rt-asons 
i  the  Board  of  I'rade  asked  the  king  to  take  charge  of  Indian                   . 
I  affairs  as   tlie  only   rer;N-dy   that   could   forestall   the   French/'''^                   j 
r,  ]\le}nhers  of  this  board  had  alread}'  urged  the  importance  of  the                   ! 
I  friendship  of  the  Six  Xa lions  and  criticised  the  colonies  for  not 
f,  exerting  thenjselves  to  secure  it.     In  a  leUer    to    DeLancey    of 
f.  New  York  they  said,  "'i'lio  preserving  and  securing  the  friend- 
ly ship  of  tliese  Indians  is  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  an 
I  object  of  the  greatest  IroDortance  it  is  from  the  steadv  adher- 
\  enee   of   these   Indians  to   the   British   Interests   that   not   only                   \ 
I  New   York   but   ali  the   other   Northern   Colony's   have   hitherto                   j 
I  been  securt:'d  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  eneroachuients  of  a                   1 
I  foreign'  povs'er,  and  witliouL  their  friendship  and  assistance  all                   | 
\  our  efi-orts  to  check  and  disappoint  tlie  present  view  of  tl.iis  pou'er                   '■ 
I  liia^'  prove  ineffectual.'^     Tlie  advantages  of  such  a  treat v,  tliev                  i 
I  said,  "are  so  apparent  th-d  we  are  at  a  less  to  guess  at   the                  j 
[  motives  for  the  conduct  of  those  Colony's  wlio  have  declined 
\  joining  in  the  treaty  with  them.  "*'^    As  neaily  every  colony  had                   ; 
\  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  general  union  vas  absoluteh^  neces-                   • 
f  sary,  and  as  a  convention  sucii  as  the  one  held  at  Alban}'  was                   j 
I,  the  onl\'  method  of  fonniniz  one,  the  Board  of  Trade  ^vas  both                  | 


surprised  and  disappointed  with  the  indiliereuee  and  obstinacy  j 

of  tlie  colonies."*'  j 

Inability  of  the  colonies  to  form  a  union  for  common  defense  ; 

made  a  bad  impression  u])on  the  Indian;s  whose  frieridship  they  j 

were  seeking.    The  Indians  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  English  I 
and  their  ability  to  act   with   vigor  and  unanimity  against  the 
Fr<-n(.'h.     Titey  were,   (lierefore,  not  eager  to  form  an  alliance 


I  with  tlie  English. ^"^     No  one  could  blame  the  Indians   foi*  not 


-»^-' Report,  Get.  2^',  1754,  .V.  Y.  Col.  Hist,  Docs.,  vi,  917-918;  Fa.  Arch., 
sor.  2,  vi,  20G-2K).  TIh.^  Tccomnit  viilfiti'M!  was  soon  actod  upon  an<l  Sir  AVill- 
i:\M\  Juluijoa  was  ;ij)poi::le*l  coloticl  oi'  ttie  Si.x  Nations. 

^'•iY.  Y.  Co}.  UL^t.  Docs.,  vi,  8i;"-S4G;  I\i.  Arch.,  scr.  2,  vi,  193. 

■i"  Ibid. 

•*s  Sir  William  Jolin.soa,  Sagrications,  etc.,   in  Fa.  Arch.,  ser.   2,  vi,   204. 
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wishing;-  to  aid  what  miist  inevitably  be  tlie  losing  sidc\.  for  defeat 
would  leave  tliem  at  tlu'  mercy  of  their  lojig-standing  (duawy. 

AViih  soch  vvan^  of  unity  adinitt':d  cri  iill  siu';5,  and  with  such 
iiidilTerenee  and  jealousy  of  everything  outside  of  their  own 
immediate  localities,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  call  for 
men  and  Ujoney  to  cari-y  oi^  the  v/ar  met  vrith  opposition  in  the 
various  colonies.  In  general  they  seemed  to  look  upon  the  war 
as  a  struggle  for  empire  on  the  part  of  the  two  mother  countries. 
If  successful,  England  would  reap  the  benefiis  and  should  there- 
fore pay  tiie  expenses.  The  colonies  most  exposed  might  see  I 
some  immediate  advant-.-ge  in  the  success  of  England,  but  even  | 
they  as  a  rule  preferred  to  let  the  enemy  do  his  worst,  and  | 
unhindered,  rather  than  yield  the  smallest  of  their  much  cher-  I 
ished  "rights."    Not  only  did  they  guard  against  yielding  any-                I 

thing  to  the  British  government,  but  even  the  most  energetic  | 

of  tliem  watched  carefully  the  actions  of  other  colonies,   each  | 

government  jealous  lest  it  might  do  moi-e  than  its  share.     For  \ 

I 
this  reason  Governor  Shirley  urged  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse  to  | 

have  the  quotas  fixed  in  England.    ^lassach.usetts  had  done  so^ne-  | 

thing,  he  said,  bat  hesitated  to  do  moi'e  until  Connecticut  and  | 

other  colonies  should  evince  a  disposition  to   do  their  share. "^^  | 

Maryland  waited  to  see  T>diat  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  would  t 

do  before  she  would  vote  supplies,  and  Governor  Sharpe  dryly  | 

remarked  that  Fort  I)u  Qncsne  "I  believe  is  too  strong  for  mo  | 

to  reduce  by  Virtue  of  His  Excellency '>s   Commission  without  \ 

either  Men,  Artilleiy,  Viovs^j  or  Provisbns.""*'  | 

Governor  IMorris  of  Pennsylvania  ventured  the   opinion   in  | 

1755  that  Braddock's  army  need  not  have  been  sent  to  America  '  | 

if  the   colonies  had  not  been    divided   and   jealous,   and  their  |. 

assemblies  made  up  of  myn  ^'unacqaair.tfd  with  the  nature  of  | 

government,  &  hav(ing)   private  and  selnsh  ends  to  answer. "^^ 

Morris  had  written  a  short  time  before  this  to  Braddock  that 

''The   Conduct   of   the   Assemblies   upon   tlie   Continent   almost 


*»  Va.  Arch.,  ser.'  2,  vi,  174-177. 

^^Corresi).  of  Gov.  Shirpc,  \,  -103.     S'larp-  to  W.  Sharjio,  May  2,  1756. 

51  Pc.    Arch.,  1748-56,  ii,  2S0. 
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without  Exception  lias  been  so  very  absurd  that  they  have  suf- 
fered the  French  to  take  quiet  Possession  of  the  most  advanta- 
geous Places,  not  only  io  answer. the  "J^urposes  of  a  \eTy  extensive 
Indian  Trade,  but  to  enable  them  to  protect  their  own  Settle- 
ments and  annoy  ours;  such  are  their  Ports  at  Niagara,  Crown 
Point,  and  the  several  ones  upon  Lake  Erie,  the  River  Ohio,  and 
its  Branches/'  The  Indians,  he  added,  had  asked  for  aid,  but 
the  colonies  would  do  nothing.^- 


Such  were  the  conditioi'S  in  the  colonies  v/hen  England  called 
upon  them  for  assistance  in  the  v.-ar  witli  the  French.  Public 
spirit  and  liberality  could  jiardly  be  expected.  It  was  not  the 
expense  alone  v^^hicli  the  colonies  opposed  (although  according 
to  a  contemporary  they  were  "parsimonious  even  to  prodigal- 
ity'0,^-^  but  the  whole  system  of  imperial  control.  Each  colony 
guarded  jealously  the  "rights"  v/liich  it  prized  more  than  the 
general  welfare,  and  some  of  the  assemblies  saw  in  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  home  government  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon 
those  "rights." 

When  hostilities  with  the  Preiieh  became  inevitable,  the  king 
sent  orders  (October  7,  1'75-i)  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  enlist  volunteei's.  All  magistrates  were  required  to 
assist  in  their  ofiicial  capacities. ^"^ 

Iti  the  early  part  of  the  war  i^oyal  o^dor^:  requii'ed  that  only 
troops  of  proper  age  and  size  shoald  be  enlisted,^''  but  before 
ttie  strug;gle  had  proceeded  far,  almost  any  kind  of  troops  vras 
willingly  accepted. 

II.  NEW  ENGLAND 
^Massachusetts 
In  general  the  New   England  governments   responded   with 
more  willingness  and  pronjptness  than  the  other  colonies.    Prom 


f'-  Pa.  Col.  Bee,  vi,  336.     See  also  Jleview  of  Military  Operations,  etc., 
irt  Coll,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ser.  1,  vii,  75. 

^^'  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ser.  1,  vii,  161-162. 

''^  Pa.  Arch.,  ser.  2,  ii,  CSu. 

'■'  Distrust   of   C:it})olics   led   tlie   kiPig   to   issuo   orders    forbidding   thoir 


enJititniont 


Pel.  Arch.,  ser.  2,  ii,  6^^1-693,  700-701, 
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tlie  first  they  took  the  lead  in  active  military  operations/-*'  Both 
.^Tassachusetts  and  Conueeticut  voted  money  libera] ly.-^'^  Massa- 
cluiscLts,  especially,  uiuler  the  .leadership  of  Go\'ernor  Shirley, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  of  the  northern  campaigns.  Shirley 
was  more  popnlar  than  royal  governors"^  in  other  colonies  and 
during  his  administration  the  assembly  usually  granted  muni- 
tions of  war  with  little  opposition.  Shirley's  success  with  his 
assembly  was  due  in  pai't  to  his  diploinatic  policy  in  dealing 
with  them.  '^Ile  generally  urged  the  measures  v/iiich  he  pro- 
posed to  the  asserably, "  said  Hutchinson/^  ''as  far  as  he  could 
without  worrying  theni  mul  putting  them  out  of  temper,  and 
no  further."  By  representing  to  them  tliat  the  money  would 
be  repaid  by  England  he  induced  many  of  the  members  to  with- 
draw their  opposition  rtud  vote  fcsr  military  grants.'^''  In  1756. 
when  the  assembly  hesitated,  Shirley  again  induced  them  to  vote 
aid  by  urging  that  tlie  vsurest  way  to  ''obtain  a  compensation 
for  what  they  had  already  done  Vv-oidd  lie  by  a  further  vigorou.s 
exertion."  AVhen  they  pleaded  wimi  of  abilit}'  to  b'.)rrow  money 
on  their  credit  to  meet  the  present  expense,  Sliirle^'  met  this 
objection  by  loaning  them  £30.000  stciding  vs'hicli  had  beeji  sent 
over  for  the  use  of  tlie  royal  troo]>s.*~^^  I\Ir.  Bollan,  their  agent 
in  London,  made  the  most  of  this  alleged  poverty  in  urging 
Parliament  to  reimburse  the  colony,*^-  and  contended  that  the 
colony  had  exIiausUd  iis  resources  in  financing  the  Crown  Point 
expedition.   The  fact  that  several  of  the  members  of  the  asserably 


^*>CoU.  Mass.  liiH.  Soc,  ser.  1,  vi,  40;  vu,  139;  Fa.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii, 


[i:  same,  s^er.  2.  vi,  21 


!4;  Fa.  Coh 


Ji'' i-\i.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii,  39S.     Deiaiycoy  to  Morris,  Sept.  1,  1755. 

5s'f\Vith  respect  to  tlie  wib'doni  and  eqintr  of  his  udministration,  ho 
[Shirley]  can  boast  the  universal  sutTrago  of  a  wise,  free,  jealous,  and 
moral  p;H>ple.'^     Coll  Mai>s.  IJist.  ^oc,  ser.  1,  vii,  69. 

-'•^  History  of  Mossa'^livsetis  Bcnj,  ii,  IG. 

60  Ihid.,  29. 

^'i  Jhid.,  44,  4.').  IIo  i\(\ih-,:  ^'Thr'  province  Avas  riovcr  in  better  credit 
than  at  tins  time.  I'h'^y  could  liave  borrowed  eiioug'n  to  pay  the  charges 
of  tlie  I'vM  and  present  year;  but  this  mode  of  proceeding;  induced  many 
members  to  come  into  tiie  measure.  They  v,ere  made  to  believe  it  tended 
to  facilitate  the  obtamiiii:  of  a  grant  from  parliament." 

*^-CoU.  Ifa.s.v.  y/i.sL  Soc,  ser,  I,  vi,  47. 
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I  were  veterans  ot!  the  Louisburg  expedition  made  the  governor's 

I;-  tMsk  much  easier.*'"     Tlie  appointment  of  tlieir  governor  as  eom- 

f  i!ia(ider-iu-chi(i   wliich  g,;v'e  the  colony  a   commanding  position 

I  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  assembly.     An 

I  incident   occurred   in   1755   after   the   CrouTi   Point   expedition 

g  '  which  illustrates  their  jealousy  and  desire  for  prestige.     Shirley 

I  iiad  induced  the  assembly  to  acquiesce  in   his  appointment  of 

I  Colonel  Johnson  of  New  York   as   commanding-general   of  the 

I  expedition  by  representing  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  could 

}'.  induv-'e  the  Indians  to  join  tlie  Eiipdish.     Johnson  vvas  successful 

I  in  an  engagement  with  the  1^'rench  and  captured  a  number  of 

I  the  enemy,  including  the  Frencli  general.     Tiie  IMassachusetts 

I  assembly  was  greatly  displeased  because  Johnson  reported  his 

I  success   to   New  York   instead   cf  their  own   government.      The 

I  assembly  ordered  tlie  lieutenant-governor  to  ''acquaint  general 

I;  Johnson,  that,  as  the  2vlassachusctts  province  bore  the  greatest 

I" 

I  Piirt  of  the  cliarge  and  burden   of  the  expedition,  it  ought  to 

I'  "  .  ""    .     .         . 

I  be  considered  as  principal  in  ai]  respects;  and  that  all  papers 

I  .    and  advices  of  importance  ought  to  be  first  sent  to  that  province  ; 

I  and  that  the  French  general,  and  other  prisoners  of  note,  ought 

J  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  "'^^ 

■f 

i  Besides  voting  men  an  J  money  freely,  the  assembly  at  dif- 

I  ferent  times  offered  liberal  bounties  to  volunteers  and.  enacted 

I  {adequate  draft  laws.     No  tj'ooi)s  could  be  taken  from  the  prov- 
ince ^vi^hout  their  own  consent  unless  the  removal  was  sanctioned 

l  by  the  assembly,  but  such  authority  was  readily  given  in  most 

i,  cases.    After  13raddock's  defeat  they  met  in  extradegal  session*^^ 

i:  and  made  provision   for   nn   additional  foice  of  two  thousand 

I  men.     They  were  not  so  punctilious  in  small  matters  as  some 

(:  of  the  other  assemblies,  and  on  several  occasions  tacitly  allowed 

I  the  governor  and  council  to  perform   acts  which,   constitution- 

I  ally,  the  assembiv  alont^  had  power  to  do."*^ 


'■■■■^  Ilutcliiiison,  Bisiory  of  Maissachusetts  Bay,  iii,  28. 

e<  Ihid.,  36. 

•^^  See  ihiiL,  34,  for  particulars. 

«'-•  Ibid.,  5S. 
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There  were  of  course  occasional  murmurings  concerning  the 
heavy  financial  burden.'^''  and  serions  trouble  \vith  Loudoun  over 
t];.e  int"^pI■etati^>n  oi"  the  British  qiiarlenng'  act  seemed  immi- 
nent in  1757,  but  controversies  were,  as  a  rule,  amicably  settled 
and  did  not  prevent  the  assembly  from  doing  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected  of  it.  On  one  occasion  only  Avas  there  a 
threatened  deadlock  over  the  control  and  disbursement  of  money 
voted  for  military  purposes.  The  assembly  adopted  a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  several  of  the  other  colonies  of  appropiaiing 
mone}^  to  be  paid  to  particular  troops  for  a  x>articular  ser^dce 
and  forbidding  that  it  be  used  for  any  otlier  purpose.  Shirley 
had  signed  such  bill.-;,  but  P^ownall  v/ho  became  governor  in  1757 
refused  his  assent  to  a  bill,  of  this  kind,  declaring  it  imconsti-  I 

tntional.    He  held  out  for  several  days,  but  the  asseujbh^  would.  | 

not  yield  the  point  and  ho  at  last  sig^ied  it  under  protest.®^  | 

This  episode  passed  unnoticed  in  England,  and  as  the  assem-  | 

bly  had  won  their  point,  the  niilltary"  situation  was  not  affected  f 

by  it.     In  the  early  part  of  1758  when  a  call  came  from   Pitt  | 

for  troox)s  to  invade  Canada,  the  assembly  responded  by  a  unan-  | 

imous  vote  to  send  seven  thousand  men  to  serve  with  the  British  -| 

-i 
rcgidars.     They  had  high  l.i0X")03  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  1 

and  as  Pownall  wrote,  "It  v/as  thought  proper  that  this  Province  | 

should  set  the  example. "^'^     Pitt's  promise  of  reimbursement  no  | 

doubt   jiad  its   infldeiioe   cm   the  members.     Aithougb    England  f 

did  nc't  fully  refjay  ^Massachusetts  for  the  expense  she  had  in-  1 

curred  during  tlie  war,  the  specie  expended  in  the  province  and  | 

the  increase  in  coraineree  compensated  her,  in  part  nt  least,  for  f 

her  liberal  grants.'*'  | 

Connecticut  | 

In   Connecticut,  as  a  residt  of  popuhir  government,  liberal  | 


«'!'x\fi.er  tho  down  Point  expedition  tlioj  at  first  declined  to  vote  new 
supplies,  declaring  that  "securiiig  liis  majesty's  territories  is  a  design 
which  his  TTiajesrv  oidv  is  cqnal  to  project  and  execute,  and  ihe  nation  to 
support;  and  that  it  clni.ot  reasonp.bly  be  expected  that  these  infant  planta- 
tions shoiilcl  engage  as  principals  iu  the  afisir. '^     Hutchinson,  iii,  38. 

es  Hutchinson,  iii,  66-67. 

6&  r..  I.  Col  Hec,  vi,  13G. 

'0  Hui<*hinson.  iii,  79. 
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powers  were  given  by  the  assembly  to  executive  officers.     For 

the  5?anie  reason  the  assenibly  cooperated  "witli  the  governor  by 

votin<r  libei'c)]   j^rants   of  nion-y   and  supplies.      In   1755,   when 

I  General   Shirley  called  on   Connecticut  to   furnish   a   quota   of 

f  one  thousand  men  for  the  Crown  Point  expedition,  the  assembly 

I  voteci  to  comply  witli  the  request,  although  they  considered  the 

number  relatively  larger  than  the  quotas  of  Massachusetts  and 

\  Nevr  York.'^^     They  even  penriitted  New   York  to  enlist  three 

*  liundred  men  in  Connecticut  for  this  expediton.^-    I  have  found 

f  -  no  similar  instance   in  the  records  of  any  other   colony.     The 

estiuiatecl  expense  to  Connecticut  of  this  expedition  was  reported 

I  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  over  £6000  sterling.^^    When  the  Earl 

{  of  Loudoun  called  for  troops  in  1756  the  Connecticut  assembly 

iff 

I  pron]ptly  voted  the  necessary  mQa?"^    A  few  months  later  (Jaii- 

uary,  1757),  however,  they  ai^nointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  earl  at  Boston.  This  committee  was  given  authority  to 
furnish  men  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  t'svo  hundred  and  fifiy, 
but  the  number  furnislied  nnist  be  governed  by  tlie  quotas  voted 
by  other  New  England  colonies.'^  While  the  assembly's  fear 
of  doing  more  than  its  shiwe  is  evident  in  the  succeeding  years 
of  the  war,  nevertlieless  it  sb.owed  public  spirit  and  loyalty  to 
the  cause. '*^  The  fact  that  even  the  most  loyal  colonies  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  such  contingent  grants  only  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  son^e  centra)  a!i.tliorjt%'.  Ai^ls  were  passed  for 
quartering  British  trooiDs  and  for  protecting  them  from  exor- 
bitant prices."'     In  1755,  1756,  and  again  in  1758,  the  assembly 


71  Col.  Ecc.  of  Conn.,  x,  33G. 

72  Jhid.,  390. 
T^<  Ibid.,  G24. 

'■t  Ibid.,  545,  555. 

<^'  Ibid.,  591-595. 

"^^Ibid.,  o9S-599;  si,  93,  and  many  scattered  items  in   vols,  x  and  xi, 
for  example,  tLe  following  from  vol,'  xi: 

March,   175S.  £30.000,   p.   100.  March,   17(30,  £70,000,   p.   351. 

February,  1759,  £20,000,  p.  211.  itarch,  1761,  £45,000,   p.   4S2. 

Alarch,  1750,  .£40.000,  p.  235.  MarcL,   1702,  £65,000,  p.   615. 

May,  1759,  £10,000,  p.  255. 

'•  Ibid.,  xi,  17(;,  190,  216,  304. 
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authorized  the  impressiiieut  of  troops  to  complete  the  quotas. '^^ 
lu  October,  1755,  the  assembly  appoiutecl  a  ''Committee  of  War" 
and  gave-  it  fidl  }'0\'.'er  t<>  send  out  any  number  of  troops  it 
thouglit  neeossary  to  defend  the  frontier  towns  and  neighboring 
provinces,  and  to  do  anything  eke  necessary  for  defense.'^  In 
striking  contrast  to  assemblies  fartlicr  soiithj  they  gave  the  gov- 
ernor ample  jjover  in  matters  of  a]>pointments  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  money. -■'^*  There  was  conse(iue]itiy  little  friction 
in  internal  affairs. 


Khode  Island 
Rhode  Island,  like  lier  sister  charter  colony,  .Connecticut, 
voted  meii  and  money  quite  freely,  and  for  the  same  reason 
tliere  v-ras  no  clash  between  executive  and  legislative  authority. 
But  hore  also  is  foinid  tlie  same  deteniiiu'ition  to  do  relatively 
no  more  than  lier  noighljors.  On  January  1,  ].755,  in  response 
to  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  tlie  assembly  prompth' 
voted  one  hundred  7iien  and  offered  a  bounty  of  £18  for  enlist- 
ment.^^ They  voted  a  few  days  later  to  establish  a  lottery  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  £10,000  toward  building  Fort  George. ^- 
^Ylien,  in  ]March,  General  Shirley  requested  aid  for  the  Crown 
Point  expedition  tlie  assembly  immediately  voted  four  hundred 
men  and  £60,000  for  expenses,  but  the  act  was  to  be  effective 
only  on  condition  that  other  colonies  did  their  sluire.  A  '' Com- 
mittee v'\  War"  was  appointed  to  pui^ebase  su[)pjies  and  to  look 
after  matters  of  defense.^"  Despite  the  ox)position  of  some 
members  v. ho  assertov-l  that  Rhode  Island  had  done  relatively 
inore  than  other  colonies,  additional  grants  of  men  and  money 
were  made  for  this  ex]>edition.  Commissioners  were  cliosen  to 
meet  those  from  other  colonies,  and  instead  of  dictating  every- 
thing as  \^'as  customary  in  royal  and  [)roprietary  provinces,  the 


"'^Col.  lice.  of  Conn.,  x,  393,  495;  xi,  12] 

T-^  IhuL,  X,  310. 

>iOlhid.,  483. 

SI  Ji.  1.  Col  Rec,  V,  404. 

s^  Ihul.,  505. 

fi^Ib'd.,  418-426. 
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|j  a.sst^inbly  gave  the  commissioners  full  power  to  assist  other  col- 

I  Oldies  during   the   present   and   future  cam])aigus/''     Tlieir  zeal 

I'  l>rought  Wvnn  h<'arty  comm<^ri(]ation  from  the  king.^^     Governor 

|:  Hopkins  informed  Partridge,   their  agent  in   London,  that  the 

I  Crown     Point    campaign     alone     cost    Rhode     Island     £15,000 

fc  sterling.^'^ 

r  Liberal  graiits  were  made  in  siu.'ceeding  vears.     Lavv's  vrere 

I  passed  to  promote  enlistment  by  giving  bomities,  to  enforce  dis- 

^  cipline  by  coart-martiaL   and  to   prevent   desertion/^*      Usually 

I;  the  assembly  did  not  oppose  the  taking  of  troops  to  serve  outside 

%  of  the  colony.    In  one  instance  thev  adopted  a  restrictive  measure 

I'  .               '      ■                                   -         -I 

i'^  which  called  forth  a  ^veil-merited   rebuke  from   Loudoun,   ^\-ho 

|,  asserted  with  good  reason  tliat  the  service  of  colonial  troops  on 

^  such  terms  would  be  more  detrimental  than  beneficial.^-     The 

r  rebuke  had  the  desired  effect,  for  a  few  months  later   (August, 

I  1757)   the  assembly  voted  to  send  one-sixth  of  their  militia  on 

I  the  Lake  George  expedition,  and  the   treasurer  was  authorized 

i  to  ''hire"  money  for  their  support.*^^     Tiie   number  of  troops 

\  who  served  in  the  field  in  most  cases  fell  short  of  the  number 

5  voted.     Dereliction   of  officers  in  charge  of  the  draft,  who  ac- 

r  cepted   bribes   in   lieu   of   service,    nullifl'/d   tiie   laws   in   njany 

\  instances,-"  in  spite  of  the  gt^od  intentions  of  the  assembly. 

I  On   the   whole  there  seems   to   be   little   foundation   for   the 

;  charge   often   made  against   the   two   charier   ctdonies   by   ro^^al 

I  officials— that  thev  were  less  loval  to  the  interests  of  the  mother 


I  ^^11.  I.  Col  Ilcc,  V,  433,  438.  44 S  4.19,  4G4.  ; 

(  s^  Ihkl.,  467.  [ 

i  ^<i  Ihid.,  500.     Memorial  of  Partri(lc:o  to  Boanl  of  Trade,  April  2,  1756.                 '  j 

[  ^'  Ibid.,  492;  vi,  22,  34,  7S,  129,  and  maiir  later  items,  ] 

':  ^- *  *  The  confiniag  your  men  to  any  particular  service,  appears  to  me  to  \ 

i  be  a   pn-posterous  measure.     Our  aiTair.-;  9 re  aot  in   a  situation  to  make  it  ■ 

I  reasonable  for  any  colony  to  be  intlnenced  by  its  particular  interest  .  .  .  ."  | 

|>  lie  a.oroe.s  to  treat   the  soldiers  well,  '  *  But   to  engage  that   I  will  em.pioy  \ 

I  thc!n  iu  this  or  tliat  particuhir  place  only,  it  is  what  I  cannot  do  upon  any  ■ 

f  terms;  for  I  think  it  would  be  sure  to  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  public  than 

i'  tl,!    whole   beneiit    \vhich   we    ?nay   expLCt    from    tiie   provin-^ial    forces   would 

I  f.aniervail. "      Loudoun   to    Governor    Hopkins,    Jaa.    29,    1757.      J\.   I.    Col. 

}  I'^:c.,  vi,   17.                • 

I  ^^  i?.  /.  Col.  lire,  vi,  75,  7S. 

I  ^"^  Ibid.,  137.     Gtui.  Abercrona)v  to  Lieut.  Gov.  Gardner,  starch  15,  175S.  ' 
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country   than   those   colonies   whicli   enjoyed   less   freedom   and 
autonomy.     Coinpared  with  others,  their  attitude  was  loyal  and 

generous. 

InPJW    IlAMPSHliiE 

Of  all  New  England  colonies  New  Hampshire  vras  most  re- 
luctant in  votinf^-  assistance  during::  the  war.  "Wlnle  the  other 
New  England  assemblies  responded  more  or  less  cheerfully^^  to 
calls  from  the  commanding  general,  the  assembly  of  New  Ilamy)- 
shire  always  deliberated  long  aiid  carefully  before  acting.  Very 
often  the  asi^istanee  they  did  vote  was  too  long  delayed  to  be 
of  much  service.  The  disposition  of  the  assembly  to  haggle  over 
small  points  is  very  noticeabJ.i,  but  disputes  with  the  governor 
never  reached  the  intensity  of  similar  contentions  in  the  laiddle 
colonies.  The  harmony,  however,  vvas  more  apparent  than  real. 
When  they  denied  a  request  of  the  governor  they  usually  based 
their  refusal  on  pleas  of  poverty'  or  on  a  different  interpretation 
of  royal  instructions.  They  did  not  deny  British  authority 
outright.  The  governor  on  his  part  did  not  resort  to  abusive 
language,  but  confined  his  arguments  to  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  usually  in  the  end  yielded  to  prevent  the  entire  failure 
of  desired  measures.  For  these  reasons  an  ojien  breach  was 
avoided. 

As  early  as  January,  1754,  Governor  Y7eDtv\-ortli  called  the 
assembly  to  aeeouiit  for  not  iiHlndiiig  a  suspending  clausv:;  in 
their  laws  vliich  would  render  tliem  inoperative  rtntil  approved 
by  the  king.  In  this  pro\'irce,  he  said,  no  law  could  become 
effective  until  it  had  been  so  approved.^-  The  assembly  ignored 
the  protest,  and  necessity  forced  the  governor  to  allov/  the  prac- 
tice to  continue. 

The  suspending  clause  was  considered  a  must  a}'bilrary  arid 
unreasonable  thing  by  all  colonies  in  which  it  was  required,  and 
it  was  later  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
one  of  the  cliarges  against  the  king.  Like  all  veto  power  it 
was  capable  of  being  abused  and  no  doubt  was  abused  in  some 


&i  .V.  TL  Frov.  Pap.,  vi,  499,     Shirley  to  Wentwortb,  ^vlarch  Id,  175G. 
Q^  Ibid..  232. 
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ca.'^es,  but  England  considered  it  necessary  to  have  some  check 
on  k\irlslation,  especially  on  laws  for  the  extravagant  issue  of 

p.'} per  nioupy.  • 

When  first  asked  to  assist  in  the  common  defense- the  New 
Hampshire  assembly  expressed  deep  concern  and  loyalty,  but 
pleaded  poverty.'^^  A  little  later  they  voted  a  small  number  of 
troops  to  serve  for  a  f.ev:  months  in  defendin<4  their  own 
province.  This  short  term  of  service  cind  the  uncertainty  of 
additional  grants  made  it  impossible  f^r  the  governor  to  forn) 
any  definite  plans. ^* 

Mnch  lime  -was  lost  in  ^vaiting  to  see  wliat  other  colonies — 
especially  Massachnseit:? — were  going  to  contribute.  This  made 
the  small  contributions  of  the  legislative  body  tardy  and  less 
effective.  They  voted  six  Irandred  men  in  IVIarch  of  1775,  wMch 
they  claimed  was  a  much  greater  number  tliaji  their  just  quota. 
They  did  it  on  account  of  critical  times  and  this  number  was 
not  to  be  a  ^'Precedent"  for  future  quotas.  These  troops  were 
for  the  first  Crown  Point  expedition  and  were  to  be  '^subsisted 
at  the  charge  of  this  Province  with  provisions  till  they  sliall 
arrive  at  the  place  of  Gen^  Keridezvoas  and  no  longer.  "'^^  The 
route  over  vhiich  the  troops  were  marched  did  not  suit  the  assem- 
bly so  they  declined  to  furnish  additional  men.^*'  Some  money, 
however,  was  voted  later  "which  brouglit  iho  entire  grant  for  the 
expedition  up  to  £.1,500.''' 

The  most  animated  controversy  oec-ared  in  1756  over  a  bill 
granting  £30,000  for  the  second  Crown  Point  campaign.  In  this 
bill  the  assembly  named  ceriain  officers,  including  agents  to  go  to 
Albany   to  look  after  the  disburtiement   of   their  monev.      The 


''^  N.  H.  Frov.  Pap.,  vi,  various  messages  to  the  govexuor. 

^"^  Ibid.,  319,  "It  being  uncertain  wLether  the  Assembly  will  pay  the 
Troops  for  any  longer  time  thau  their  Grants  extended  to,  I  think  it  proper 
that  you  give  orders  for  dismissing  both  the  Troops  posted  ou  Ixlerrlmaek 
and  those  on  Connecticut  Eiver,  unless  they  are  willing  to  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  the-  Asserah'ly,  which  I  cannot  advis'.-  to."  Gov,  Wentworth  to 
Col.  Elanch.ird,  Nov.  3',  1754. 

»'-  Ibid.,  361. 

^•^  Ibid.,  409. 

^~  Ibid.,  4;'^fi-441,     Report  of  Secretary  Atkinson, 
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council  approved  the  bill,^"^  but  the  governor  at  first  refused 
his  assent.  Assertinir  that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  the 
*'i'reroi2:ativ;^  cf  toe  Ciown,"  tht^i  governor  asl-ied  that  the  bill 
be  altered,  but  the  assembly  denied  the  cliarge  and  refused  to 
amend  it.''^  The  goveiTior  showed  tlieni  his  instructions  from 
England  expressly  forbidding  him  to  sign  such,  a  bill,^*'^  but  in 
the  end  he  was  forced  to  break  Ids  instructions  and  sign  it.' 
Wentworth's  position  v:as  not  an  easy  one.  On  this  and  other 
occasions  he  sliowed  a  desire  to  be  fair,  but  his  instructions 
were  explicit  and  he  felt  bouiid  to  obey  thcju.  The  assembly 
cared  little  about  the  war  and  had  nothing  to  lose  by  delay,  but 
the  members  ]^l-le^y  ihnt  the  governor  would  bo  discredited  in 
England  if  he  should  fail  to  secure  aid  from  his  province.  They 
saw  the  advantage  of  their  pr;sition  and  made  tiie  m.ost  of  it. 
''J'hey  were  not  tlie  only  assenibl}-  tliat  denied  the  binding  force 
of  royal  instruetioiis  and  welcomed  an  opportiniity  to  nullify 
them. 

III.  THE  MIDDLE  COLONIES 

New  Yokk  _, .     .;    ,    .  '  ^  -     ,' 

New  York  was  alread}'  the  scene  of  discord  before  war  with 
the  French  began.  Governor  Clinton,  a  firm  believer  in  preroga- 
tive, had  for  some  time  been  urging  the  home  government  to  curb 
the  indej)endent  tendencies  of  the  asseinbly. 

In  AiU'iL  1751.  the  Board  of  Tj^aue  made  a)i  e]abor;\te  repoil 
to  tlie  Pj  iv\  Council  on  conditions  in  New  York  and  accom- 
j)anied  it  with  a  nuiss  of  evid.mcv'  to  prove  tiiat  the  assembly 
had  been  disregarding  royal  instruL-tions  and  usurping  povrers 
that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  principal  charges  vrere  tiiat 
the  assembly  had  refused  to  grant  permanent  salaries  to  royal 
officials,   and  had   taken  the   control   of    monev    disbursements 


fts  N,  H.  Fror.  Pap.,  vi,  506-5'.)S. 

0"  Ihid.,  509-51 L 

i<"' y&/V/..  517.  III.'  a.<"ldo<l,  ".  ...  if  I  could  dispcu.^^e  with  the  King's 
Instructions,  the  Royal  Prerogative  the  Powers  Authorities  and  Reserva- 
tions of  tlie  <?rown.  v.ith  a.s  much  mso  as  yon  do  in  tlio  House,  I  should 
find  no  ditlicuUy  to  persuade  my  self  to  consent,   to  your  Bill." 

1  lbi<L,  520. 
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entirely  into  their  own  hands.  In  this  report  Halifax  and  }iis 
collea^^ues  stated  very  clearly  what  tliey  considered  the  panact/a 
l\»r  colonic;  1  (ii.^ord-^ni. 

''There  is  nothing  so  essertcialiy  necosj^ary  to  the  prcsorvatiou  of  His 
Majty's  Governt  in  the  American  provinces,  as  the  careful  and  strict 
maiTitenajice  of  the  just  prerogative,  which  is  the  only  niean^  by  which 
those  Colonies  can  be  kept  dependent  on  tbo  mouther  Couxjlry,  or  the  Gov- 
ernors themselves  representing  the  Crov,n,  maintain  any  power  over  their 
Assemblies,  or  any  agreement  vdth  them. 

"No  Govf  departed  from  the  prerogative  in  one  instance,  but  he  raised 
in  the  Assembly  a  confidence  to  attack  it  in  another,  which  as  constantly 
l.iriiigs  on  contests,  Avhieh  again  create  animosities,  vrhich  in  the  end  obstruct 
all  Parts  of  Governt. ' '-' 

It  vras  cerLainly  tj'iie  that  in  New  York  and  other  colonies 
the  assemhlies  had  assuined  executive  powers.  It  was  equally 
true  that  they  made  n.ueh  of  precedent  in  jiistil'yjng  their  con- 
duct. On  the  other  liand,  "prerogative"  was  a  most  indefinite 
and  nivsterious  tiling,  viiieh  in  the  hands  of  an  nnscrupuhius 
executive  might  easily  be  used  to  |;>aralyze  k^gitimate  legislative 
functions. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  above  report  the  Board  of  Trade 
advised  that  a  new  go\'ernor  be  ap])ointed  and  given  strictei' 
instrur^tions,""^  but  this  was  not  done  uniil  two  years  later.  J\\ 
1753  Sir  Danvers  Osljorne,  brotherdndaw  of  Halifax,  was 
appoirited  vnd.  arirnd  with  instructions  ^^hich  were  prepared 
by  Ilalitax,  "t'ownshfud,  immI  Oswid.d.^ 

The  instructions'^  were  prefaced  with  the  assertion  that  in 
Nev\'  York  "thp  peace  and  tranqiiilily  of  the  said  province  lias 
been  disturbed;  order  and  government  subs'erted;  and  our  royal 
prerogative  and  authority  trampled  upon,  and  invaded  in  a 
most  unwarr;intal)le  and  illegal  laanner. " 

After  specifying  some  of  tlie  ''unwarrantable  ju'oceedings" 
of  the  assemblv,  the  i^overnor  was  instructed  to  re-establish  good 


2  A',  y.  Col.  Ili.<t.  Doc^.,  vi,  614. 

3  Jiaijcroft.  llK-itory  of  the  United  States,  ed.  22,  iv,  5. 
^N.   Y.  Col.  Hi'.sL  PocA.,  vi.  788-791. 

fi  Dated   Aug.    18,    175M.      Extracts    given    in    Gentleman's   Magazine   for 
Feb.,  1751,  xxiv,  65. 
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•"^  I-^aiicrof  t  erroneously  states  that  "'tbo  Assembly  s'nrruld  never  be 
allowed  to  examine  accounts."  (iv,  104;  also  bis  *'Last  Ecvision, '^  ii,  376.) 

7BaucToft,  iv,  104;  7^.  Y.  Col.  Hist.  Docj.,  vi,  833. 

^  N.  Y.  Col.  Uist.  Docs.,  vi,  S20.  DeLaucey  to  Board  of  Trade,  Jan.  3, 
1754. 
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order  by  requiring  a  permanent  .salary  for  crown  officials,  and 
also   tliat  all  money  voted  slioukl  In}  spent  by  ^rarrant  of  the 

governor  a{)j>roved  by  the  couijeil,  a:»d  net  otht'i^wise.  The 
assembly,  hov/ever,  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
accounts  of  the  money  spent." 

Osborne  found  that  instructions  v/e-re  more  easil,>'  issued  than 
enforced.  Before  he  announced  the  ne\^.^  requirements  he  was 
informed  by  the  city  council  that  they  would  not  "brook  an}^ 
infringement  of  their  inestimable  liberties,  civil  or  religious. '^ 
Ilis  o^vn  council  inforined  him  that  the  assembly  vvould  never 
obey  the  new  instructions.  But  Osborne  did  not  live  to  put 
them  to  the  test.  Alread}^  melanchoh'  on  account  of  Lady 
Osborne's  death,  he  hanged  himself  on  the  night  following  this 
discouraging  news  from  liis  coruicil.^ 

The  goveriaupnt  now  devolved  upon  DeLancey,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  compromise  for  tbe  time  being.  The 
assembly  declared  that  they  would  never  grant  permanent 
salaries  no  matter  liow  many  times  tiiey  might  be  dissolved, 
but  consented  to  yieid  some  of  the  executive  powers  vdiich  they 
had  exercised.^  They  sent  an  address  to  the  king  o.ssei-ting  that 
the;^.'  had  been  ''most  falsely  and  maliciously  represented"  by 
the  ]5oard  of  Trade.     As  Osborne's  instructions  had  been  based  | 

on  these  representations,  the  Board  of  Trade  submitted  another  i 

.  .  .  .  .  I 

report  to  tt'C  king,  Apivii.  4,  l~b4-,  m  vdiich  th-.y  I'citerated  the  | 

charges.    During  tiie  previous  war,  tliey  said,  wlien  the  governor  I 

h;id  l^een  obllired  to  Assf-nt  to  uniust  laws  or  go  without  funds,  I 

I 
the  assembly  had  "taken  to  tliemselves  not  only  the  nnmagement  | 

and  disposal  of  such  publick  money  but  Itave  al^o  wrested  from  '  j 

your   Majesty's   Governor   the   nomination     of    all    ofticers     of  I 

Gove]'nment  the  custody  and  direction  of  the  publick  military  | 

stores,  the  mustering  and  direction   of  troo})S  raised  for  your  I 
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i  Majesty's  sei'vice,  and  in  short  almost  every  other  part  of  cxecu- 

'l  live  Goverrnneut."^ 

'  This  brief  statemerU,   although  applit-d  to  Nevr  York  only, 

covers  geiieraliy  thiC  demands  made  by  nearly  every  colony  which 
t  controlled  only  the  legislative  branch  of  government.    Whenever 

•^  the  asseirjbiies  were  a.skt'd  for  money  tliey  usually  insisted  on 

;;  dictating   tlie  manner  of  its  disbursement.     They  did  not   ask 

I  simply  that  money  voted  for  a  specific  x>urpose  should  not  be 

I  used  for  other  things.     This   vvould  have  been  legitimate   and 

I  praisewo]1,hv.     Thev  nisisted  that  all  monev  granted  should  be 

I  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by  themselves  and 

I  under  their  control.     Under  this  arrangement  the  governor  had 

I  to  apply  to  the  committee  for  funds  to  meet  the  smallest  expendi- 

I  tures,  and  the  committee  in.  turn  could  do  nothing  witliout  the 

if  consent   of  tlie  assembly.     Executive   functions   of   goverimient 

1'  were  made  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  legislative  bod}\ 

fc  Early  in  1754  the  New  York  assembly  voted  £1,000  to  pro- 

I  vision  two  companies  wluch  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  se^it  from 

I  New  York  to  Virginia.     While  technically  complying  with  the 

■;  king's  comuiand,  they  had  drawn  the  bill  in  such  a  way  that 

the  council  could  not  concur  v\dthout  violating  their  instructions. 
'  They  inforn^ed  tlie  counci]  that  urdess  the  bill  should  x>'-^ss  with- 

f  out  change  not  "a  farthing"  would  be  granted.^"     "When  Lieu- 

tenant-Govv:l  nor  DeLancey  i^ejjorted  this  matter  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  lie  criticised  botli  houses  for  their  obstinacy,  and  he 
I  blamed  the  council  especially  for  not  yiehling  on  such  an  import- 

•^  •     ant  occasion. ^'^     But  this  half  defense  of  the  assembly  signifies 

little,  for  DeLancey  at  this  time  was  trying  to  win  the  good  will 
I,  of  that  body.     In  this  he  succeeded,  and  soon  used  his  influence 

{  over  tlie  assembly  to  compel  Governor  ITardy  to  sign  private 

I  money  bills  in  DcLancy's  favor  by  attaching  them  to  bills  for 


»A\  Y.  Col  Hist.  Docs.,  vi,  831-S32. 
i'>/l'it2.,  vi,  S34;  Pa.  Arch.,  ser.  2,  vi,  183. 
11  xV.  Y.  Col  Uist.  Docs.,  vi,  SoS. 


i-  The  assembly  passed  a  bill  for  raising  troops  to  sor\e  in  the  Crown 
Point  expeditioi^  ami  for  frontier  defense.  The  term  of  service  was  limited 
to  forty  days.  Another  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment  to  Deljan- 
cey  of  £3,787,  lt;s,  for  services,  not  specified.  Tlie  governor  was  told  that 
if  he  would,  consent  to  the  latter  he  might  fix  the  term  of  service  in  the 
former  to  suit  hiaiself.  Under  the  circumstances  he  signed  both  bills.  Coll. 
]^lass.  HL^t.  Soc,  ser.  ],  vii.  144-145. 

13  y.  Y.  Col  Hist.  Does.,  vi,  90, 

'^^  Ijlnu'hldi^  Papers,  i,  245, 

1'-  TIaviug  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  £-15,000  with  the  suspending 
clause  omitted.  Uu-v  then  ^•ote'l  SOO  men  for  the  war,  and,  on  hearirig  of 
Braddock's  d-fr;a/4nn  more.  N.  Y.  Col.  Ui,s(.  Docs.,  vi,  940,  HS9;  Corresp. 
of  Gov.  SJtarpd,  i,  170, 
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defense.^-      Tlie   Board   of   Trade   supported   the   council   in    its  -fi 

refusal  to  disobey  instructions.     Tlie  tisseiniily,  not   wishing:  to  .|^ 

iirno/'e  thv  kiniv's  conunand  entire! v,  xoii^}  £5,000  to  aid  VirL'-inia,  f?j 

but  made  it  payable  to  DeLanoey,  tlius  depriving  t\ii'  governor  ^^ 

of  any  control  over  the  money, ^^     On  account  of  tins  trouble  $, 

and   consequent  delay  the  Nev;  York  companies   did  not   i-eacli  B 

Virginia  until  the  middle  of  June,     The  companies  were  inconi-  ^ 

}>lete,  of  poor  (juality,  and  poorly  equipped.^*  B 

When  m.oney  was  needed  there  were  certain  points  on  whicli  £* 

the  two  houses  could  not  agree.      The  assembly  endeavored  to  1 

retain  absolute  contrcil  of  disbursements.     "When  issuinc.^  bills  of  ^^ 

credit  they   refused   to   comply  witlt   royal   instructioiis,   which  3 

required   a    clause   suspending   operation   of  the   law   until   the  i 

king's  approvai  could  be  secured.     Tlie  instructions  linrlted  bilU  1 

of  credit  to  a  terna  of  nve  years,  but  the  assembly  persivsted  in  | 

issuing  them  for  a  longer  time.  f 

Disputes  over  these  questions  occurred  in  ad  royal  and  pro-  | 

prietary  colonies.     Controversies  of  this  charactej"  led  the  colon-  | 
ists  to  formulate  their  political  theories,  to  assert  their  ''rights," 
and  to  attempt  to  find  a  constitutional  basis  for  those  ''rights." 

In  the  spring  of  1755  the  a^^^sembly  of  New  Yoi-k  receded  fi-om 
their  former  position  to  the  extent  of  permitting  tbe  council  and 
the  conuTiander-in-chief  to  act  witli  them  in  the  juanagement  and 
disbursement  of  money,  but  they  still  refused  to  insert  a  sus- 
pending clause  in  their  bills  for  issuing  T)apcr  money. ^^  After 
tliev  had  forced  the  governor  to  siQ:n  a  bill  witiioiit  such  a  clause, 
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they  then  eiicU/ted  a  militia  law  which  llarcly  pronounced  to  be 
not  (^nly  the  best,  but  the  only  effective  la\s  of  the  kind  in  tlie 
colonies  at  that  time/^  IMie  records  of  other  colonies  seem  to 
bear  oat  tliis  statement.  Some  of  them  for  a  long  time  refused 
to  pass  a  militia  law  of  any  kind. 

Governor  Hardy  soon  hcid  reason  to  see  the  force  of  Vsdiat  tlie 
}5oard  of  Trade  had  said  concerning  T>i'eeedent.  Having  yielded 
once  in  the  paper  money  controversy  he  was  obliged  to  do  so 
again.  In  175G  the  assembly  voted  £40,000  in  bills  of  credit  for 
war  purposes.  Hardy  endeavored  to  have  the  bills  made  payable 
v.'ithin  five  years  but  was  finally  obliged  to  disregard  his  instruc- 
tions and  sign  the  bill  as  it  w'as  presented  to  him.^' 

Having  preserved  the  most  vital  of  their  constitutional 
'^rights,"  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  quite  generous  with 
both  men  and  money  in  succeeding  years.  In  1759  they  raised 
£150,000  by  loan  for  the  kijig's  service  and  paid  it  all  within  a 
year.^^  The  ability  of  the  assembly  to  repay  sucli  a  large  amount 
in  so  short  a  time  indicates  thf.t  its  opposition  to  the  nve-year 
limit  on  bills  of  credit  was  not  well  grounded,  for  the  opposition 
had  been  based  on  tiie  inability  of  the  colony  to  cancel  its  bills 
within  five  years. 

New  Jersey  •  ■-    "  - - 

In  New  Jersey  there  was  less  friction  than  in  any  of  the  other 
middle  colonies..  Here  we  have  the  very  nnusual  recoi'd  of  tAVO 
go^'ernors — :0ne  in  the  early  part  and  another  toward  the  close 
of  the  war — spealdng  in  ]n"gh  terms  of  the  loyalty  of  their  assem- 
blies. Governor  Belcher  wrote  to  Richard  Partridge,  December 
20,  1755,  tliat  "N.  Jersey  is  well  alive  &  exerts  to  tlie  Honor  & 
Interest  of  their  King  &  Country  &  the  whole  Legislature 
(Gov,  Council,  &  As.sendd}-)  are  in  great  harnuony  among  them- 
selves." On  July  7.  17G1,  the  assembly  compliinented  Governor 
Boone  on  his  administration  and  expressed  a  v>dllingness  to  vote 


i«  A",  r.  Cul.  Hist.  Docs.,  vn,  3.    Hardy  to  Board  of  Trade,  Jan.  16,  1756. 

1'  Ibid.,  37. 

^^  Ibtd.,  343,  395,  430. 
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all  ijec<'ssary  j'ulrLs.     Om  'July  28,  Booce  praisod  the  asseni])ly 
very  liiglily  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade/*' 

111  tho  s^ijiiiiirr  oi  JT?!.  £I5/'0(}  was  granted  hy  the  assembly 
to  finance  Colonel  Schnylcr  in  his  operations  in  New  York,  and 
later  five  hundred  men  were  raised  in  New  Jersey  to  go  with 
him  to  serve  under  General  Sliirley  in  the  proposed  attack  on 
Niagara.-'* 

The  records  sliow  that  New  Jersey  was  far  less  jealous  of  her 
neighbors  than  most  of  the  other  colonies,  and  the  assembly  was 
usually  Vv'illing  to  perndt  the  troops  to  serve  wlierever  the  com- 
manding general  jieeded  them.  The  troops  sent  to  Niagara  had 
been  originally  intended  for  Crown  I-'oint,-^  and  there  was  no 
objection  to  having  the  governor  send  troops  to  Pennsylvania  at 
a  time  when  the  asseu^bly  of  that  isrovinee  would  do  nothing  for 
their  own  defense.'"  Their  on!}''  protest  was  a  reasonable  one — 
that  troops  raised  and  paid  by  New  Jersey  should  be  employed 
in  her  defense  unless  there  should  be  greater  need  of  them  else- 
where.--' Their  attitude  was  all  the  more  commendable  because 
their  ovrn  province  was  almost  entirely  Avitbj)uL  means  of 
defense.-^  | 

Considering  the  size  and  resources  of  the  colony,  the  assembl\'  | 

was  generous  with  money.     During  one  ])eriod  of  le^s  than  two  | 

years   £140,000   in   proclamation   mone^^    was    grajited    for   war  1 

I 
puT'poses.-'*  I 

About  the  only  thing  that  seriously  disturbed  the  }iarmo?iy  1 

in  Nev\'  Jersey  v. as  a  controversy  over    the    issuing    of    paj^er  | 

money.     In  tiris  matter  members   of  tlie   assembly   for   a   time  | 

asserted  their  ''rights"   as   defiantly  as  the   legislators  of  any  | 

otber  colony.     As  in  other  colonies  they  took  adva.otage  of  the  | 

financial  needs  of  the  executive  and   forced  thre;uof}i   issues  of 


19  -V.  J.  Arch.,  ser.  1,  ix,  2S7,  299. 

-^^N.  J.  Arch.,  &cr.  1,  viii,  part  2,  11  j  Pa.  Arch.,  174S-56,  ii,  312. 

21  Fa.  Arch.,  ser.  2,  vi,  243,  et  seq.  ? 

--  Pa.  Arch,,  T71S-36,  ii,  431. 

23  .V.  J.  Arch.,  ser.  1,  viii,  part  2,  194. 

2^  Ihid.,  Belelior  to  Board  of  Trade. 

'^■^  Ihid.,  ix,  107.     Governor  BeruarJ  to  Pitt,  Mareii  20,  1759. 
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f  paper   by   joiDing   grants   for   the   war   with   those    for   paying 

f  old  debts.      Such  a  bill  was  passed  in  November  of  1754:.      It 

\  jrovidcd   for  t]ic   eniission   of   £10,000   in   biii;^   of   credit,    only                    , 

'  £10,000  of  which  was  for  the  king's  service,  the  reiri.ainder  to  be                   | 

f  used  for  sinking  old  bills.     Tins  money  was  made  a  legal  tender                   ! 

I  altiiough  the  Board  of  Trade  liad  opposed  such  a  measure  on                   ' 

I  former  occasions.    When  the  Board  no^v  refused  its  assent  to  the 

I  present  issue  the  asseml)ly  followed  the  example  set  by  Pennsyl- 

f  vania  and  Maryland.     It  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  asking  his 

I       '  permission  to  emit  legal  tender  paper,  aud  flatly  refused  to  vote 

\~:  any  asnstance  until  the  king's  wall  should  be  aseertairied.-^'     No                    : 

I-  definite  settlement  seems  to  have  been  reacLied  at  this  time  but                   j 

I  apparently  the  governor  yielded  to  the  tenjis  of  the  assembly,                    ;• 

f  for  similar  laws  ^v■ere  passed  from  time  w  time  witliout  difriculty                    , 

|:  until  175T,  v^'hen  the  governor  again  objected  to  the  legal  tender                  .! 

I  clause.     Once  more  the  assembly  petitioned  the  king.     Its  peti- 

f  tion  was  considered  by  the    Board    of    Tr;ide    which    reported 

i  adversely  in  November  of  that  year.-' 

I  Li   1758  Bernard,   wlio  was  then  governor,   sided   with   the 

I  assembly  and  asked  tlie  Board  of  Trade  for  permissiou  to  sign 

\-  bills  for  issuing  legal  tender  paper.     He  urged  that  there  was 

\  i\i)\v  no  legal  tendej*  mone\^  except  Britisii  gold  and  silver,   of 

^^  which  there  was  practically  none  in  the  colony.     The  peojjle,  he                    ; 

\  said,  carried  on  considerable  trade  Wivl;  l^^nnsylvania  and  New                    ' 

;  York  and  it  was  therefoi-e  necessary  tliat  the  only  money  they                    : 

i  possessed   should   be   made   a  l^gal  tender.     AVhethfU-   this   was 

I  sound  reasoning  or  not,  the  B^^ard   of   Trade   accepted   it   and 

I  reconnnended  that  the  governor  be  instructed  to  sign  the  bills.                 '  | 

I  Both  king  and  Privy  Council  acquiesced. -^    The  usual  good  con-                    ; 

\  duct  and  public  spirit  of  the  colony  no  doubt  contributed  to  this                    j 

I  auiicable  settlement.                                                                                                    j 

I  liarring  this  dispute  over  paper  money  the  assembly  mani- 

I  fe-sted  a  d  isire  to  do  all  that  the  colonv  v,as  able  to  do  for  the 

I 


2«iV.  J.  Arch.,  ser.-l,  viii,  part  2,  36  ot  seq.,  152;  Ta.  Arch.,  174S-5G,  ii, 
269. 

-f  iV.  J.  Arch.,  ser.  1,  ix,  11-1  f,  34-38. 

-^  Ibid.,  131-139,  147-148,  l-l  15S. 
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common  cause.  There  is  little  evidence  of  those  belligerent 
chriraeteristics  so  common  in  the  nei^^liboring  colon.ies.  On  most 
occasion??  they  posse.s.sed,  as  GoveiTior  Ivlorris  of  l^enns^dv^ania 
said  in  1755,  "a  due  regard  both  to  the  rights  of  Goverrnn^  and 
the  Liberty's  of  the  people.-^ 

Pennsylvania 

IP'ennsylvania  ofuers  the  most  interesting  field  for  a  study  of 
the  contest  bet^vcen  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
governjnent.  This  contest  was  already  in  progress  when  lios- 
tilities  with  the  French  began,  and  it  conthjiied  practically 
■unabated  throaghoiit  tlie  war  period. 

In  crown  colonies  there  were  but  two  opposing  interests  to 
liarmonize — those  of  the  people,  represented  by  the  assembly; 
and  those  of  the  crown,  represented  by  the  gOA-ernor.  In  a  pro- 
prietary colony  hike  Pennsylvania  still  another  factor  v/as  added 
to  complicate  matters,  for  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  were 
iisnally  entirely  personal  and  did  not  harmonize  with  the  welfare 
of  either  of  the  other  parties  concerned.  The  Quaker,  also,  Avith 
his  aversion  to  war  and  his  fearless — often  arbitrary — disposi-  | 

tion,  furnished  his  own  pecniiar  contribution  to  the  difficult  task  I 

of  tliose  w^hose  duty  it  w^as  to  defend  the  colonies  from  the  attacks  ; 

of  tlie  enemy.  ] 

In  no  other  colony  v^avS  obstinacy  carried  to  snch  an  extreme  | 

on  either  side ;  nowhere  else  was  there  such  open  defiance  of  all  I 

authority  not  derived  directlv  from  the  people.     In  their  verl)al  I 

contests  with  their  governors  succeeding  assemblies  of  Pennsyl-  | 

vania  promulgated,  more  clearly  than  the  assembly  of  any  other  1 

colony,  the  colonial  ox>inion  of  their  relation  to  the  mother  couri-  I 

try,  and  what  they  considered  to  be  the  rights  r.nd  duties  on  I 

either   side.     During   tliis    war    their    criticisms    were     aimed  I 

primarily   at   the   validity   of   proprietary   instructions;   but   in  | 

dis^'ussing  these  the  ass-mbly  covered  generally  the  entire  field 
01   colonial  government;   the  rights,   duties,   and   linjitations   of 

-''>  Fa.  Arch.,  174<S-ti5,  ii,  501.     Morris  to  Belcher,  Nov.  17,  1775. 
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If  crowD,  Parliament,  and  colonies.    As  mentioned  elsewhere,  nearly 

i  every  argument  used  to  combat  the  Stani])  Act  and  those  which 

^:  followed  it  may  be  found  in  IhcjC  discnssiotis  of  the   Pennsyl- 

I  vania  assembly.    Franklin  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  before 

|:  his  departure  for  England.     He  admits  being  the  * 'penman""'^ 

I  of  some  01  the  addresses  of  the  assembly  and  he  was  nsually 

|i  credited  witli  supplying  the  argiiiiients  on  constitutional  rpies- 

I  lions.     His  hatred  of  proprietary  rule  was  yary  pronounced  and 

t  he  was  ever  ready  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  its  over- 

I  throw.     In  the  Historical  lievieiv  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 

probably  inspired  by  Franklin  and  certainly  endorsed  by  him, 
proprietary  government  is  described  as  one  with  an  "assuming 
landlord,  strongly  disposed  to  convert  free  tenants  into  abject 
Tassais,  and  to  reap  wliat  he  did  not  sow,  coiintenanced  and 
abetted  by  a  fev/  desperate  and.  designing  dependents,  on  the 
one  side;  and  on  the  other,  all  who  have  sejise  enough  to  know 
their  rights,  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  thein,  combined  as  one 
man  against  the  said  landlord,  and  his  encroachments."^^  The 
assembly  denied  that  the  proprietoi^  had  the  right  to  obstruct 
legislation  by  rigid  instructions  to  the  governor.  All  the  "public 
quarrels,"  said  Franklin,  were  caused  by  the  Penns,  who,  "with 
incredible  meanness,  instructed  their  deputies  to  pass  no  act  for 
levying  the  necesc^ary  taxes,  unless  their  vast  estates  were  in  the 
same  act  exprc^ssly  exonerated;  and  they  had  even  taken  the 
bonds  of  tliese  deputies  to  observe  such  instructions.'""- 

Franklin's  hatred  for  the  proprietors  is  apparent  in  all  his 


I  30  Work's,  i,  'J^lo.     In  another  place  he  ^rote:  ''I  v, as  put  on  every  com- 

I  mittee  for  answering  his  (Morris)   ST^eeches  and  messages,  and  by  the  coni- 

I  mittee3  always   desired  to  make  the   drafts.     Our  answers,   ns   well  as   his 

I  messages,  were  often  tart,  an^l  sometimes  indecently  abusive.''  pp.  179-lSO. 

I  -1  Franklin,  Works,  iii,  113;  i,  ISO-lSl. 

I  32»'.  ,  .  .  every  proprietary   governor  ....  has  two  masters,   one  who 

%  gives  liirri  his  coiianission,  and  one  v.i\o  gives  him  his  pay;  that  ho  is  on  his 

I  good  behavior  to  both;  that  if  he  does  not  fuliill  with  rigor  every  proprie- 

I  T^iry  comiPai'd,  how-ver  injurious  to  the  province  or  offensive  to  the  asseui- 

I  biy,  he  is  le-jailed;   that  if  ho  does  not  gratify  the  assembly  in   what  they 

I  think  they  have  a  right  to  claim,  he  is  certain  to  live  in  perpetual  broils, 

I  tliough  uncertain  wh^tber  he  shall  b.-  tibie  to  li%e  at  all;  and  that,  upon  the 

I  whole,  to  be  a  governor  \)pon  such  terms  is  to  be  the  most  wretched  thing 

I  alive."     Ftanklm,  Works,  iii,  187. 


J 
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writings.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  some  sympathy  for  their 
governors  whose  duty  it  vras,  as  pointed  out  by  the  author  of 

the  Tlisloiical  Jleview,  to  serve  two  masters."'*    jJaring  the  most  '-■ 

heated  quarrels  Franklin  kept  up   a  personal   friendship  with  '  i 

tlie  governors.  fl 

It  is  evident  that  one  at  least  of  the  leaders  of  the  opponents  |; 

of  the  proprietors  was  not  averse  to  using  money  for  the  purpose  ;^ 

of  nullifying  proprietary  instructions  vvdicn  resistance  did  not  g 

have  the  desired  efiect.     In  the  Bistorical  Eevieiv  the  autlior^*  M 

pointed  to  Sir  "William  Keith  as  one  of  the    best    and    wisest  B 

governors,  who,  having  the  same  instructions  as  others,  hinted  h 

to  the  assembly  that  "in  case  they  would  pay  iiini  well,  he  would  f 

serve  them  well."     Keith  was  recalled  by  the  proprietors,  hud  4 
the  author  regretted  that  tlie  assembly  did  not  "set  a  lustre  on. 
Ills  dismission,  by  aecoinpanying  it  with  all  the  doucers  in  the 
power  of  the  province  to  have  heaped  upon    him,    that    other 
governors  might  have  thought  it  vv^orth  their  while  to  x/roeeed 

on  his  plan,"    He  used  the  example  of  Keith's  administration  | 

to  sliow  th.at    Pennsvlvania    "when    well    governed,    is    easily  I 

1 
governed."     Well  governed  in  his  opinion,  seems  to  liave  meant  | 

an  all-powerful  assembly  and  a  hireling  governor.     In  another  | 

place  the  audhor  frankly  slated  that  ''the  subjects'  money  is  | 

never  so  well  disposed  of  as  in  the  m.aintonanee  of  order  and  | 

traiiqui'ity,  and  the  purchnse  of  good  laws:  for  which  felicities  f 

Keith's  administration  was  deservedly  memorable."''^  It  was 
to  a  naturally  stubborn  assembly,  led  by  men  who  openly  advo- 
cated buying  or  crushing  any  governor  who  opposed  them,  that 
the  British  government  must  look  for  men  and  sui>plies  to  carry 
on  the  war. 

It  v.-as  only  in  times  of  war  and  of  extraordinary  expense 


33  Franklin,  Works,  187-193. 

34  This  2.'rric!r  vras  pubhshed  by  Pranklin  (J^'orA-,*.-.  i,  215)  and  it  was 
cronpniily  supposed  tiiut  he  wrote  it,  but  he  afterwards  denied  the  author- 
ship {Woncs,  vii,  "OS).  At  any  rate,  he  endorsed  it  and  published  it  to 
aid  his  ciuse.  Fisher  savs  thnt  it  was  written  by  Franklin's  sou.  Colony 
and  CommonirealtJi,  216. 

30  Franklin,  HV<r;:.9,  iii,  3  87-103. 
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f  36  Tranklin,  Works,  i,  232. 

I  -T  Thomas  ana  Richard  Perm  to  House  of  Hep.,  Fa.  Arch.,  1743-56,  ii, 

h  309.      In    I7o0   the   Penn.s  told   the  assembly   that   they  did    not   "coiiCcive 

f  thcrnsclvc-'s  inider  any  obligation  to  eontributo  to   Indian  or  any  otlier  pub- 

I  lick  Expent.es."    I'a.  Col.  llec,  v,  o-lG. 

I  "«  Franklin,  IVcrks,  iii,  116. 
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''  i 

I,  that  the  question  of  taxing  proprietary  estates  became  an  import- 

l  ant  issue,   for  ordinary  expenses   of   goveniraent  \vere  derived 

I  fr('m  excisey  and  inteiest  on  I'il^s  of  credit  loaned  out.     A  land 

t  tax  was  not  levied.^*'    During  the  xjrevions  war  a  land  tax  had  \ 

I  become  necessary.      The   assembly  insisted  on   taxing  the   ])ro-  j 

f  |)rietary  estates  for  jnillic  purposes  whenever  other  lands  were  ! 

taxed,  but  the  pT)vemor  under  instructions  from  the  proprietors 

\  had  refused  to  pass  bills  for  that  purpose.    In  1753,  the  assembly 

I  appealed  from  the  governor  to  llie  proprietors  and  were  cen- 

l  sured  by  the  Penns  who  asserted  that  the  aivscTiibly  had  raised 

\  the  claim  purely  as  an  election  cry  to  please  the  people.     The 

J'  Penns  maintained  that  they  ^^vere  ''under  no  irreater  obligation  • 

l  to  contribute  to  the  Public  Charges  than  the  Chief  Governor 

:  of  another  Colony/'  ax^d  reicrreci  to  a  former  opinion  of  the 

i  .....  i 

r  Board  of  Trade  which  sustained  them  in  this  contention.^*'    But  ; 

I  neither  the  proprietors  nor  tlie  Board   of  Trade  were  able  to 

f  convince  the  assembly  that  the  Penns  in  their  capacity  of  prop- 

erty  owners  should  not  contribute  to  the  defense  of  that  property, 
simply  because  they  happened  also  to  be  proprietors  of  the 
pnndnce.  Not  beino:  convinced  the  assembly  insisted  on  taxing 
proprietary  estates  ^^henever  other  lands  were  taxed  for  pur- 
'  poses  of  defense.  : 

The  constitutional  controversy  in  Pennsylvania  is  more  easily  ! 

understood  a''ter  a  ];rief  exan;ination  of  the  docunionts  on  wliich  j 

;  the  claims  of  the  assembly  were  based.  j 

I  The  author  of  the  Historical  Itecicw  states  in  his  opening  j 

r  chapter  tliat  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  is  derived  from  [ 

|;  three  sources:   'Hhe   hirlJiriaht   of  everv  Britisli  subiect,"   the  \ 

|:  royal  charter  granted  to   Penn,   and  the  cliai*ier   of  privileges  j 

I  granted   b\^  Penn   to   the   inhabitants  of  the   colony   in   1701.^* 

fi  Tiiis  puts  in  concise  form  the  oft-repeated  declarations  of  the 
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assembly.  The  last  two  are  more  tangible  tlian  tlie  first  and 
were  used  whenever  they  would  afi^wer  the  purpose,  but  the 
first  w;-s  a!^  irnportrnt  a>s'jt  to  huvo  in  rencrve  and  all  the  more 
valuable  because  of  its  indefinite  character.  For  example,  the 
same  author  after  asserting  that  the  proprietors  are  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  eharter,  points  out  that  even  the  "crov/n  is 
limited  in  all  its  acts  and  grants  by  the  fundamentals  of  the 
constitution  and  can  not  .  .  .  .  establish  any  colony  upon,  or 
contract  it  within  a  narrower  scale,  than  the  subject  is  entitled 
to  by  the  Great  Charter  of  En!2:land. "^^  Here  again  the  author 
simply  states  a  clain=  often  useii  to  good  advantage  by  the  asseni- 


■i 

bly.     Tiic  ro^-al  charter  and  the  charter  privileges  bound  the  \ 

proprietor  in  mattei's  covered  by  tliem  and  were  good  as  far  as  | 

they  went,  but  tlie  rights  of  tiie  subject  transcended  both,  and  | 

both  were  void  wherever  they  abridged  tlie  privileges  included  | 

in  the  "birthright  of  Englishmen."     The  inconsistency  of  this  | 

claim  with  the  opinion  held  generally  in  the  colonies,  tliat  their  i 

only  connection  with   England  was  through   the   crown,   seems 
never  to  have  dawned  upon  those  who  made  it. 

The  parts  of  the  royal  char-ter  most  frequently  called  in 
question  were  those  wliich  related  to  tlie  enactment  of  laws  and 
to  the  royal  veto.  The  charter  states  in  a  general  way  that  with 
the  a^ssent  of  the  freeujcn  Penn,  his  hei]\s,  and  their  deputies, 
ma}'  ena^'t  all  necessary  laws.  The  assemblx'  held  that  the  charter 
thus  gave  tlie  deputies  full  power  to  sign  la\-vs  regardless  of 
proprietary  iDstruetions.  and  that  suel;  instructions  were  indeed 
a  violatiou  of  the  charter.  It  is  worthy  to  note  that  m  many  of 
their  discussions  they  do  iiot  regard  proprietary  instructions  in 
the  light  of  a  veto,  but  represent  the  proprietor  as  attempting 
to  legislate  by  instructions  thereby  violating  the  charter. 

The  provision  made  in  the  charter  for  the  royal  veto  Avas 
roundabout  and  burdensome.  It  required  that  a  transcript  of  all 
laws  passed  in  the  province  must  be  sent  to  England  within  iive 
years  after  their  passage.     If  not  vetoed  by  the  king  or  Privy 


^3  Franklin,  iVorks,  iu,  121. 
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Council  within  six  months  after  reaching  England  the  laws  Vv'ere 
to  be  valid  and  binding.    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  elastic 

provisioii  if  ri^.^:)''(ms]y  enforced  might  worlc  ru;d  ha]-ds]u[)  in 
the  colony.  A  law  went  into  cfi'cct  at  once  in  the  colony  and  it 
vetoed  sevenil  years  after  its  passage,  nialving  business  trans- 
acted under  it  illegal,  much  damage  might  result.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  Board  of  Trade  sometimes  hesitated  to  recom- 
mend a  veto  provided  the  colony  would  agree  to  refrain  from 
passing  such  a  law  in  future. 
E  In  a  law  involving  the  finances  of  the  colony  such,  as  an  act 

|.  for  the  emission  of  paper  money  it  would  seem  that  a  clause 

I  suspending  its  operation  until  the  king's    approval    could    be 

^  secured  would  be  preferable  to  a  Yeto  after  the  money  had  been 

put  in  circulation.    But  the  assembly  took  a  din'erent  view  of  the 
?  matter  and  considered  a  suspending  clause  an  oppressive  require- 

b  ment.    Some  historians  hold  the  same  view.    Fisher  in  his  eulogy 

!on  the  assembiy^^  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  incorporation 
of  a  susT)ending  clause  "would  have  been  surrendering  one  of 
I  the  colony's  most  important  rights." 

r  In  the  charter  of  liberties  granted  by  Penn  in  1701  the  assem- 

i  bly  found  other  safegnards  of  their  liberties.     This  document 

gave  the  assembly  the  privilege  of  initiatir.g  laws  Vviiich  it  did 
i  not  possess  under  the  earlier  fraraes  of  goverirraont,  but  it  also 

in  some  resprcts  enlarged  tiie  pOAvers  of  tlie  proprietor.     It  bns 
J.  been  asserted  ^^  that  this  charter  greatly  enlarged  Penn's  veto 

f  powers    but  aside  from  giving  him  greatei-  control  over  council 

J  little  change  seems  to  have  ])een  made  by  the  document  itself. 

Olie  style  of  tlie  enacting  clause  in  either  case  might  be  inter- 
:  preted  to  give  Penn  the  right  to  veto  laws. 

I'  The  charter  of  privileges    permitted    the    assembly    to  "sit 

I  upon  their  own  Adjournments."     This  was  a   wholesome  con- 

I  cession  to  popular  governmeut  and  in  ordinary  times  seems  to 


^opisht",   Pcnnsijlvania  Colony  and  CoriunoiLircaltJi,  14S. 

■*!  Eistorical  B&vicw  of  Pemisylvania,  in  Franklin,  IVorks,  iii,  157.  The 
author  says:  "  Instf-nn  of  having  but  three  voices  in  scvcuty-two,  he  wos 
loft  siugl^  in  tin'  ox-.'cative,  and  at  liberty  to  restrain  the  legislative  by 
rel"u<;iii£r  his   asiuat   tu    their  bills   whenever   he   thought   fit." 
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have  caused  little  discord,  but  in  a  period  of  intense  feeling  like  I 

the  one  under  consideration  tiie  assembly  abused  this  privilege  1 

for  tl'.c  piirpop.o  of  Mimoying  and  defeating  tbc  governor.     In-  i| 

stances  of  this  wiJl  appear  in  the  following  pages,  S 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  assemb].y  determined  to  1 

keej)  control  of  all  funds  voted  for  defense.     Early  in  1754  they  | 

voted  £5,000  for  war  purposes,  but  instead  of  putting  it  at  the  f 

dispasal  of  the  executive  they  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  five  of  S 

their  ov>'n  rnembeKS.*^    In  April  (1754)  the  governor  called  a  spe-  -^ 

cial  session  to  consider  matters  of  defense  as  well  as  the  advis-  | 

ability   of   sending   representatives   to   the   Albany   convention.  | 

Letters  on  the  needs  of  the  colonies  from  several  governors  were  I 

read  and  aid  was  asked  for  General  Shirley  in  his  northern  cam-  | 

paigns.     On  the  abstract  question  of  granting  a  sum  of  money  | 

for  the  king's  service  the  assembb>-  voted  by  a  small  majority  I 

(IS  to  IG)   in  the  affirmative,  but  v/hen  it  came  to  voting  any  | 

definite  siun — from  £20,000  down  to  £5,000 — they  defeated  each  | 

pro]>osal  m  a  large  majority.     The  oiAj  thing  they  would  coti-  t 

sent  to  do  was  to  grant  £500  to  be  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Indians,  | 

after  which  they  adjourned  for  a  month,  cles];.ite  the  governor's  | 

protest,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  their  constituents.^'  I 

The}^  niet  again  in  ]\Iay  and  framed  a  bill  which  they  knew  | 

the  governor  could  not  approve,  because  it  embodied  the  fea- 
tures wiiicii  were  forbidden  by  his  instructions.  Tiie  bill  pro- 
vided, for  the  emission  of  £30,000  in  bills  of  credit  to  be  paid 
within  ten  years,  altliough  the  British  government  had  fixed 
five  years  as  the  limit  for  such  bills.  The  governor  asked  tliem 
to  sliorten  tlie  time  to  four  years  but  they  refused  to  alter  it. 
In  another  respect  they  violated  the  rules  adopted  for  the  col- 
onies. Of  the  £30,000  only  £10,000  was  for  the  king:  the  remair.- 
der  was  to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  old  bills.  Tlie  governor 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  gi^ant  with  the  attriched  rider  or  go 
.without  the  £10,000.  In  their  address  to  the  governor  the 
assembly  emphatically  asserted  tluit  ''the  Representatives  of  the 


^'-Fa.  Arrh.,  17-/5-5(7,  ii,  114-115.     Hamiltou  to  Sbtn-po,  Jan.  7,  1754. 
^■■^Ibid.,  235;  Fa.  Col.  J^cc,  vii,  25-2G. 
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I 

I  People  have  an  Undoubted  Eight  to  judge  and  determine  not 

f:  only  the  Su?n  to  he  rai.^ed  for  Use  of  the  Crown,  hi'it  the  IMrinner 

I  of  raisini,  it.'"'^     "When  the  expei3[<'.d  \eto  came  they  adjourned  | 

I  luiiil  August  vv'itliout  voting  a  shilling  for  the  common  defen?^e. 

\-  Before  adjourning  the  question  of  colonial  union  was  discussed, 

I  and  tiic  members  of  the  assembly  showed  the  independent  spirit  '      j 

1.  of  the  colony  b^v  denying  the  binding  force  of  any  such  union.^^  I' 

I"  In  the  xVug-Qst  session,  after  several  I'efu.sals  to  grant  funds,  they 

I  drew  a  bill  for  granting  £3,500  similar  to  the  one  that  had  been 

I  vetoed  in  May.'*^     The  governor  of  course  was  compelled  by  his 

I  instructions  to  veto  this  also,  and  the  question  of  supplies  and  ;■ 

I  consideration  of  the  Albany  plan  of  union  were  postponed  to  '' 

I  the  next  session,  when  tlie  new  goveriior,  Morris,  would  have  | 

I  arrived.  | 

f  Fisher,'^^  who  is  ever  ready  to  eulogize  the  assembly,  absolves  [ 

f;  that  body  from  all  blame  in  tlie  extreme  position  to  which  they 

i  adhered.     He  makes  the  unqualified  assertion  that  '*It  was  not  ; 

I"  -■■'• 

I  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  that  was  to  blame,  but  her  governor,  .  j 

I  who  by  the  necessity  of  a  war  supply  wished  to  force  the  colony  i 

I  to  yield  '^ii-i  riglits  established  by  the  struggles  of  over  seventy 

f;  years."     He  attributes    adverse  criticism  of  their    conduct  to 

I  ignorance  and  superficial  investigation  on  the  part  of  other  his-  ; 

^  torians.     "While  the  sellishness  of  the  proprietors  stands  out  in  ' 

bold  relief,  and  the  governors  in  many  cases  ■\\'ere  overzealoas  in 

j  the  interests  of  their  masters,  he  who  would  prove  the  assembly  | 

r  faultles';;  and  nuselhsh  in  all  things  should  not  examine  too  closely 

I  the  records  of  their  pjoeeedings. 

•  If  Governor  Morris  had  hopes  of  succeeding  where  Hamilton 

r  had  failed  he  was  soon  to  be  undeceived.     Before  he  had  been 

I  ill  the  colony  long  he  had  renson  to  appreciate  the  feeling  of 

I  Governor  Shirley  of  ]\Iiissaehusetts  who  wrote  him  about  this 


I  *^  Pa.  CoJ.  liec,  x\,  39-10. 

I  ^^  Ibid.,  45. 

I  _      ^^Pa.  Arch.,  174S-5S,  ii.  1S9,  235,  236.    This  proviaod  for  issuing  £35,000 

I  in  bills  of  credit — £15,0u0  for  luihtary  puVposes,  and  the  remainder  for 

I  cnncclling  old  bills. 

I  i-  Fisher.  147.  148. 


4sPa.  Areh.,  174S-5C,  ii,  ISi. 
^-'Fryukliii,  Worl:s,\,  179. 

5f)Lcttor.s  to   Peuu,  I^Jl)inson,  and   Sharpe,   Fa.   Arch.,   174S-56,   n,   216, 
221,  2:>i,  237. 
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tiiric  *'I  liave  no  loaf  in  my  books  for  managing  a  Quaker  As- 
sembly." The  Oiily  reiTiecly  wliicli  Shirley  could  sup^gcst  was 
union  and  control  ''by  Act  ox  ParlJam^,  as  soon  as  possible. "■*'^  .| 

]\iorris  told  Franklin^'*  llial  be  ''loved  disputing;-."  If  this  -^vas 
true  his  administration  iimst  h^ve  afforded  him  real  pleasure. 
When  be  met  the  assembly  in  December  be  encountered  the  same  | 

difficulties  that  bad  m^ar-ked  the  administration  of  Hamilton.    He  | 

urged  the  need  of  money  for  defense  and  the  assembly  sent  him  ^ 

a  bill  for  strildng  £-10,(^00  in  bills  of  credit — half  for  the  king's 
use  to  be  applied  as  the  governor  saw  fit,  the  otlier  half  to  be 
controlled  by  the  assembly.  Ail  Vv'as  to  be  sunk  by  an  excise  to 
rail  for  twelve  years,  although  such  issues  were  limited  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  to  five  years.  Alleging  this  and  the  omis- 
si(.)]:;.  of  a  suspending  clause  as  r<;.asoiis,  ilorris  refused  to  sign 
the  bill  and  the  assembly  refused  to  vote  funds  on  any  other 
terms.     His  real  reason  for  vetoing  tlie  bill,  he  told  Penn,  was  | 

that  it  gave  the  assembly  control  of  half  of  the  money,  but  he 
thought  it  better  to  use  all  possible  objections.^'-  He  finally 
agreed  to  sign  a  bill  without  a  su.s}jending  clause  if  they  would 
reduce  the  term  to  five  years.  TViiile  the  bill  was  being  passed 
back  and  forth  many  time^^  between  governor  and  assembly — 
eHcli  trying  to  exhaust  the  other  into  compliance — the  latter 
gave  an  opinion  of  their  rights  as  Euglislimen  which  could  hardly 
be  sujpnssed  during  the  Eevobitionary  struggle.  Tliey  told  the 
governor  that  in  a  small  matter  tlicy  might  yield,  ''yet  in  this 
Case  our  all  is  concerned,  and  if  v;e  should  not  act  becoming 
the  Kights  as  Englishmen  entitle  us  to,  we  nnght  appear  un- 
worthy the  1-iegard  we  have  already  experienced  and  have  good  I 
Reason  to  liope  for  hereafter  from  a  British  Parliament."  Trie  I 
people,  they  said,  "are  convinced  they  ought  not  to  be  governed 
by  Proprietary  Instructions  in  Opposition  to  their  Charter, 
which  is,  in  our  Opinion,  the  Foundation  and  Sanction  of  our 
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1:;  Civil  and  Religious  Liberties;  jsnd  especially  if  these  Instnic- 

I  tioiis  iiiust  be  Sfcretod  Iroivi  tbem,  and  by  tliat  Means  the  whole 

eonutry   left   without   any  kiiowji   Rule    of    their    Cojiduet."^''- 

I  From  an  i\merican  standpoint  tins  is  good  constitutional  doe- 

I  trine,  but  if  all  of  tlieir  claijns  liad  been  conceded  it  would  have 

I'- 

1:^:  to  be  admitted  that  the  charter  had  given  them  virtual  inde- 

I  penJenee,  wh'cli  of  course  wa-s  not  the  case. 

I  Having  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  king,  the  assembly  resolved 

I  to  borrow  £5,000  on  their  own  credit  to  be  spent  by  themselves 

1:  for  defense.     Tliey  then  adjourned  abrnpth^  without  the  gover- 

I  ■ 

t  nor's  knov  ledge  or  consent."-     Morris  despaired  of  coming  to 

li ' 

1^  any  agreement  with  men  who  were  willing  to  let    their    own 

I  province  be  overrun  by  the  enemy''"  while  they  indulged  in  dis- 

I  sertations  on  the  force  of  royal  and  j)roprietary  instructions.    It 

I  is  strange,  however,  that  it  seems  never  to  liave  occurred  to  the 

I?:  governor  that  those  who  instructed  him  might  also  be  somewhat 

|::  culpable  if  the  enemy  v/ere  given  a  free  field  for  operations  in. 

t  order  that  they  might  preserve  all  of  their  alleged  privileges 

I'  intact    and    their    rent-roll    undiminisJied.       He    saw    only   the 

I  obstinacy  of  the  colonists,  and  he  hoped  that  i'arliament  would 

I  unite  them  and  put  things  on  ''such  a  footing  as  to  leave  no  room 

;  for  future  contests  between  governors  and  assemblies."      Their 

I  inactivity,   he  said,   had  already   put  the   home   government   to 

'  'HhinlJn;-."" 


t  51  Pc.  Cc'l.  Hec,  vi,  191  et  scq.,  207,  229.  ; 

I  52  75|.;_^  295.     Morris  to  Dinwiadle.  \ , 

I  6-^Pfl.   Arclu,  1748-56,  ii,   231.      Morris   to   Shirley,  Dee.    29,    1754.      He  i 

\  wrote  to  D inwicKlic,  Jan.  7,  1755,  **..,.  surely   there  never  was  a  set  of  : 

I  people  in  the  world,  so  stupidly  infatuated,  or  so  blind  to  their  country's  i 

|:'  danger  as  the   Asseniblys   of   these   Colonys   have  been    upon    the    present  • 

f:  occasion,  but  if  any  of   'em  are  entitled  to  stand  foremost  upon  the  infatu-  \ 

%.  ated  List,  it  is   the  people   of   this  province,   who   are   rich,  nourishing   and  j 

I  numerous,  and   not   only    decline   taking   up   arms   upon   this    occasion,   V)ut  I 

w"  even  refuse   to   offer   the   assistance,  or   supply  the   articles   expected   from  | 

I  them  by  the  Crown "...."  I  nave   no   expectations   from  a  set  of  men  ■ 

f  that  .are,   or   preteud    to    be,   principal'd   against   defending   themselves    or 

f  tlseir  Country,  vV  v.ho,  at  such  a   time  as  this,  chuse  to  enter  into  a  dispute 

i.  concorniuf^   tlie    force   of   the   King's    Instructions,   aiid   pursuing   measures 

I  rather  ca!eul:itf-d  to  a^^randize  their  ov.n  power,  than  to  Promote  the  public 

I  Bervice.''     Ibid.,  226.  227. 
\  f'*  Ihid.f  227,     Morris  to  Dinwiildie. 
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I\l orris  did  not,  perhaps,  state  the  entire  truth  v\}ion  he  in- 
formed Sir  Thomas  Robinson  that  the  assembly  had  "no  other 
desii^n  biu  to  fnrnish  a  pretence  for  not  acting  as  liis  ^lajesty's 
service  and  the  safety  of  the  country  required,"  but  it  was  true 
as  he  said  in  the  same  letter,  that  "Royal  &  Proprietary  Instruc- 
tions were  (are)  by  no  means  new  things  in  this  Government,  and 
if  they  had  been  destructive  of  the  Libertys  of  the  ])eople,  they 
might  have  been  complained  of  in  a  time  of  less  danger.  "^^  He 
had  still  better  ground  for  asserting  that  "if  a  house  of  Assembly 
by  their  own  Authority,  without  the  consent  or  Approbation  of 
a  Gov^",  can  borrow  and  dispose  of  money  as  they  think  proper," 
they  coukl  easil^y  use  tliis  metiiod  to  overthrow  their  dependence 
upon  the  crown.^'^  Tiie  real  trutli  seems  to  be  that  the  assembly 
and  thei]'  consLitnents  were  actuated  not  so  mucli  hy  a  wish  to 
shirk  entirely  their  duty  to  the  king  as  by  the  desire  to  shov; 
that  proprietary  government  was  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  botlj  king  and  subiecte.  This  they  hoped  to  do  by  maintain- 
hig  that  arbitrary  instructions  alone  prevented  them  from  assist- 
ing tlie  king  in  the  defense  of  his  colonial  possessions.  They 
denied  that  the  prox>rietor  had  authority  to  issue  such  instruc- 
tions, and  for  that  reason  the  governor  was  not  bon.nd  to  obey 
them.  Such  instructions,  they  said,  were  "clistructive  of  their 
Libertys  and  infractions  of  tl>eir  charter. "^"^  It  is  evident  also 
that  tb'jy  hoped  by  standing  firm  to  force  an  acknovdedgment 
of  new  "rights"  v^iiich  they  could  never  hope  to  secure  in  times 
of  pejice, 

Thomas  Penn  fully  sustained  the  governor  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  expressed  deep  disappointment  because  the  people  for 
whom  liis  family  had  done  so  mucli  ^vere  now  trying  in  every 
way  to  injure  tliem.^''*  But  if  Penn  deceived  himself  with  respect 
to  the  gratitude  owed  liim  by  the  colonists,  he  could  hardly  hope 


^''  still  it  sliould  l.o  remembered  that  a  land  tax,  including  a  lax  on  pro- 
prietary fcstatos  v,hich  caused  tlie  present  dispute,  became  an  important 
issue  oil];.'  in  times  of  war  or  other  heavy  expense. 

-^^Pa.  Arch.,  l?iS-56,  ii,  249-250. 

-  Ibid. 

68  7^/<7..  252-253. 
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to  deceive  otliers.  Whatever  tlie  motives  were  lliat  had  caused 
the  founder  of  tlie  colony  to  grant  quite  librral  privileges  to  tlie 
.settlers,  tliere  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  tiiat  tlie  present  x^ro- 

I  prietoi-s  considered  the  intei^ests  of  the  people  farther  than  their 

ability  to  afford  an  income  to  themselves. 

I'emi  wrote  tliat  ''it  is  not  believed  here  that  they  ever 
intended  to  give  a  shilling,"  and  that  he  sav;  little  hope  of  getting 

I  money  for  defense  so  long  as  people  who  scruple  to  bear  arjns 

■  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  assembly. ^^ 

To  induce  the  'assembly  to  yield,  General  Braddock  sent  a 
special  letter  for  the  governor  to  lay  befoi-e  them.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  success  of  the  French  w'as  due  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  union  and  lack  of  support  in  the  British  colonies;  that 
Pennsylvania  was  amply  ab'e  to  support  a  canipaign  in  which 
she  was  so  directly  interested;  and  that  she  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  common  danger  for  the  purpose  of  making 


I;  encroachn}eiils  on  the  king's  prerogative.^''   A  similar  letter  from 

I  Lord  Halifax  was  shown  them  and  Morris  had  hopes  that  the 

i  two  would  "make  a  Proper  Impression,"  but  so  little  were  they 

I  heeded  that  tlie  a^3sembly  lefused  to  vote  new  supplies  except  on 

I  the  same  inachnissible  terms, *^''  and  the  comifiissi oners  in  charge 

I  of  the  £5,000  above  mentioned  refused  CA^en  to  advance  a  small 

I  sum  to  the  governor  for  tlie  purpose  of  returning  deserters.   Tlieir 
rACuse  was  thai:  tht;ir  instritciJ^^ns  from  the  assembly  did  not 

J;  cover  tliat  point."-     It  had  at  last  reached  a  point  wliere  the 

j-  governor  was  forced  to  ask  a   committee   of  the   assembly   for 

1^  funds  to  cover  the  smallest  items  of  expense,  and  even  these 

I  huriiiiiating  requests  were  often  denied. 

I  The  people  in  general  show  ed  the  same  attitude  as  the  mem- 

f  

I  ->Pa.  Jrcli.,  174S-5G,  ii,  232,  257. 

I  CO  Pa.  Col.  lice,  vi,  332. 

|.  '''I  They  grcUite-l  £25', 000  to  the  king,  only  £5,000  of  wliich  was  put  at 

I  tiiis  cli^po-nl  of  i>r;i'I<!',>ck.     The  rcntaindor  was  to  be  used  bv  the  assenibly 

^  J'-    tii'ii  srt\.-  f:L     V'.';.:'!i.  the  govt'rxior  rofused  to  pass  the  bill  tho  assonibly 

I:  <tMii;ii;<!e'l  tiiat   it   be   returned  to  tiunii,   but   the  governor  kept   it   that  he 

I  n  igp.t  :--.'n(l   it  to  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  conduct  of  tho 

1^  assembly.     Pa.  CoL  Il€c.,\i,  339,  353,  3S6,  3SD. 

f  «2Pa.  Jrrh.,  174S-56,  ii,  271,  272, 

f 
I 


63  Oh  'M'dj  4,  1755,  Braddock  ordered  Morris  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade. 
If  it  v,-ere  not  stopped,  he  woald  take  in  hand  himself.  Fa.  Arch.,  1748-56, 
ii,  209. 

61  Ihid.,  294. 

^'i  Pcnn.syhania  Colony  and  Coirimonicealth,  155. 

^*^  Diary  of  Daniel  FL^hcr,  in  Pc.  Mag.  of  Hisi.,  xvii,  272. 

6-r  Fa.  Col.  Bee,  vi,  437-447. 
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bers  of  the  assembly.  Their  indifference  if  not  hostility  to 
British  interests  is  show]i  by  their  rel'u.sal  to  furnish  couvey- 
anees  to  Briti.-h  troops,  even  for  pa;;,  and  by  their  trading  v/ith  h:. 

the  French  and  Indians  in  powder  and  other  supplies.*^"  Frank- 
lin at  last  secured  autliority  from  Brad  dock  to  advertise  for  l,^ 
eo?2veyanee3  and.  nrged  the  people  to  respond.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  tliis  way  they  niight  procure  a  supply  of  jmich  needed 
specie,  lie  warned  them  also  that  the  king's  officers  were  much 
exasf)erated  %vith  the  colony  and  would  take  what  they  needed 
if  they  eonld  not  buy  or  hire  it.^^  Pear  and  the  infiuenee  of 
Franklin  secured  some  assistance  from  both  the  people  and  the  v 
assembly  committee.  While  they  were  not  so  ''determined  to  if 
assist  the  war,"  as  Fisher^^'  represents  them  to  have  been,  this  t 
and  their  aid  in  connectioTi  with  the  military  road  seem.s  to  have  ^ 
appeased  the  Avrath  of  Braddock  and  elicited  his  commenda-  ^ 
tion.'^'^                                                                                                                           I 

In  June  (1755)  the  ass;embly  scored  a  victory  by  forcing  tlie  g 

l^overnor  to  pass  a  bill  embodying  som.e  of  the  objectionable  fea-  | 

tures.     Eegardless  of  previous  vetoes  they  presented  a  bill  for  .  | 

granting  £25,000~-£l  5,000   for  war  purposes,   and  £10,000  for  | 

sinking  old  bills  of  credit.     They  accompanied  it  with  a  copy  of  i 

a  similar  law  which  had  been  approved  in  England.     Yielding  I 

to  financial  x)ressure  the  governor  signed  the  bill  after  a  futile  | 

atteinpl  to  have  it  amend^'d.^' 

Braddock 's  defeat  in  July  caused  general  excitement  in  the 
colonies  and  nearl}^  a.11  of  tliem  responded  to  new  requests  for 
supplies  witb  more  promptness  than  usual.  On  August  1,  tlie 
Pennsylvania  assembly  voted  £50,000,  but  knowing  the  governor's 
instructions  as  they  did.  it  is  not  at  all  prob;ible  that  they  had  any 
expti'ciation  that  the  grant  would  be  accepted,  because  of  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  oliered.     The  amount  was  to  bo  raised 
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|,  by  a  tax  on  all  estates,  including  those  o£  the  proprietors,  and 

[  the.  discussion  \\l;ich  now  arose  over  tliis  questiou  was  one   of 

r  t\xQ  n>ost  ricrinionioiis  of  the  wnr  period.     Tlie  addresses  of  the 

f  aj^isembly  were  written  by  Fraiddin,  so  Governor  Morris  said,  aiid  ; 

I  according  to  the  former's  own  writings  the  statement  is  no  donbt  j 

^'  true.     Franldin  covered  in  considerable   detail  the  rights  and  i 

|v  duties  of  the  people  as  well  as  tlieir  relation  to  iioth  proprietor  ' 

M  and  king.    The  discussion  is  too  long  and  technical  to  he  treated 

I  in  full,  but  the  main  points  will  be  considered. 

f^  The  governor  based  his  objections  to  the  bill  niaindy  on  three 

t  grounds.     First,  his  instriictioiiS.     Second,  the  proprietors  from 

I  the  \ery  nature  of  things  should  not  be  taxed.     Third,  former 

I  laws  had   exempted  these   estates  and   established   a   precedent. 

I  The  assembly  refuted  these  arguments  and  gcive  many  reasons 

f.  why  the  estates  should  be  taxed.     The  assembly  claimed  it  as  a  I 

I  right  to  have  all  money  bills  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole — 

f  without  amendment.     They  had  waived  this  right  at  times,  they 

I  said,  but  still  possessed  it.    "Whence  they  acquired  the  right  they  ! 

I  do  not  make  clear.     It  was  probably  a  derivative  of  the  ''birtli- 

right  of  Englishmen,"  for  it  is  not  guaranteed  by  either  of  the 
:  charters  on  which  they  based  so  many  of  their  claims.    Propriet- 

ary instructions,  in  their  opinion,  cordd  be  no  valid  excuse  for  \ 

the  governor's  refusal  to  sign  such  bills.     Tlie  lieutenant-gov-  i 

ernor,""^  they  sr.ld,  l.ad  been  given  full  power  to  act  by  the  royal  \ 

charier,  therefore  proprietary  instructions  could  not  take  av/ny  ( 

tins  right. '"^     They  maintained  that  general  proprietary  exemp- 
tions did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  land  tax;  the  proprietor  was  ; 
taxed  as  a  landholder,  not  as  proprietor  or  governor.    They  ciled              ■  \ 


I  C8  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proprietor  uas  also  governor.     His  f 

I  represeiitative  in  Pennsylvania  although  i:sually  called  governor  was  tecbnic-  j 

I  ally  only  lieutenant-governor.  i 

I  69  The  charter  is  ^o  v/ordea.  but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  v.-as  the  intention  I 

|:  to  make  the  deputy  independent  of  his  chief  or  to  give  him  power  to  enact  | 

I  laws  in  opposition  to  tiie  v.'ishes  of  the  latter.     The  charter  r^ads:   ".  .  .  .  * 

I  Doe  grant  free,  full  and  absolute  power,  ...  to  him  and  Jiis  heirs,  and  his  ' 

•  and    their    TJepuiies,   and    Lieutenants,  .  .  .  to    ordeyne,    make,    ICnact    and 

^?  ....  to  publish   any  Laws  whatsoever,   for  the  raising  of  money  for  the 

I  publick  use  of  the  sa.id  province,  or  for  any  other  End  apperteyning  either 

|-  to  the  pubiiek  state,  peace,  or  safety  of  the' said  Co\iatrey. ''  \ 


.m- 
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evidence  to  show  that  tlie  king  himself  A\a.s  subject  to  a  tax  on 
bis  lands.  The  proprietor  could  not  claim  more  than  the  king. 
Far  fiovii  being'  entith:jd  to  cxenjplians  tlie  assembly  asserted  that 
the  proprietor  had  no  ri^cht  to  the  fees  and  licenses  which  had 
been  allowed  hirn  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor's salary.  The  founder  of  the  colony  had  been  permitted  to 
collect  quit-rents  in  lieu  of  a  salary  as  governor.  When  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor was  found  necessary  the  pseople  permitted  fees 
and  licenses  to  be  used  for  paying  his  Sidary,  but  it  had  been  a  |  ' 

free  gift — nothing  which  tliey  had  been  obliged  to  pay.     They  !  ■ 

denied  all  desire  to  usurp  power.  They  claimed,  they  said,  only 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  money — a  right  guaranteed  in  *  , 

their  charter,  the  natural  right  of  f reeborn  Englishmen,  a  right  '.  i 

never  before  denied.     Tiiey  jioiated  ont  tliat  it  was  impossibie  |J 

for  an  anuualiy  elected  body  to  usurp  power  for  any  special  1^ 

class.     They  accused  the  governor  of  not  wishing  a  reasonable  |j 

bill.'^^     He  wanted,  in  their  opinion,  to  Icill  the  bill  and  throw  §1 

the  blame  on  the  assembly,  and  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  #^ 

"make  a  fiue  speech"  and,  by  showing  his  zeal,  to  secure  a  better 
position.  "What  the  governor  and  proprietor  asked,  they  said,  was 
worse  than  vassalage;  vassals  fight  for  tlieir  lord  while  he  pays 
the  bills  "but  oar  Lord  woulcl  h.ave  us  defend  his  Estate  at  our 
own  Expense,"  vrhicii  is  "'even  more  slavish  than  Slavery  itself." 
The  y/ro|niel-or.  they  C'ldiiiued,  asks  tlieni  to  "eiicrease  and 
secure  liis   Estate  at  oui'  own  Cost,  and  give  him  tlie  glorious  :'; 

Privilege  that  no  Britisli  Nob-einan  enjoys,  of  having  his  Lands  J^ 

free  from  Taxes,  and  dei'ended  gratis."''     This  presentation  of  # 

their  side  of  the  case  was  iibout  ?is  strong  as  it  could  be  made. 


"0  Morris  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  assembly  as  much  as  they  did 
his.  In  a  Jetler  to  Del.aneey  ho  sjiid  they  did  not  wish  to  furnish  assist- 
ance *'and  purposely  started  these  disputes  to  furnish  a  pretence  for  their 
conduct.  Had  this  been  before  a  doubt,  their  last  lontr  message  and  refusal 
to  establish  a  IMilitia  would  have  made  it  clear."  P«.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii, 
369. 

71  Pfl.  Col,  JIpc.,  vi,  510,  525,  526  et  sor4.,   569-5S5.     They  told   Morris  ^ 

that  several  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  had  offered  to  pay  the  proprietors'  .| 

share  of  tVie  £50,000  nnd  rr-1y  on  him  to  repay  them.  This  they  asserted 
was  another  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  tax,  and  they  now  hoped  that  the 
governor  would  sign  the  bill. 


r 


I  Ti-  ra.  Col.  7i€c.,  xi,  5S8. 

I  '^  Ibid.,  0:23. 

I  '■*  Whether  the  proprietors  shoulcl  be  taxed  or  not  the  governor  would 

I  no  lon;:^er  dispute,  deekriag  that  it  v.-as  sutiicient  for  him  **that  they  had 

I  given  him  no  po^vor  izi  tl\at  cane. ''     '''Those  vvho  would  give  up  essential 

I  liberty    to    purchase    a    little    tei'iporary    safety,"    answere<l    the    assembly, 

I  '*ut^serve    neither    liberly    eor    safety."      Historical    lievieiv,    in    Franklin, 

I  Ji'orks,  iii,  4:l:i,  4:29, 

I  T^Fa.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii,  4G9,  471,  493  et  seq.,  502.     Shirley  a  few  days 

I  later  autliori'.x-d  Morris  to  procure  some  a,nnnunition  and  supplies  from  the 

I  king's  stores  at  Cuniberlaui],  with   the  expectation  that  they  would  be  re- 

I  placed  by   the  assembly. 
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I  It  was  clear  and  concise  although  considerably  overdrawn  in  j 

I  some  respects.    A  man  less  given  to  argiiraent  than  }*Iorris  might 

C  have  been  overwhelmed  hy  such  an -array  of  historical  and  legal 

I  data,  but  he  was  uncon^'inced  and  adhered  to  his  demand  for  j 

I  amendments.'-    Refusing  to  accept  his  amendments  or  to  pass  a  : 

I  militia  act  the  assembly  adjonrneci  for   a  month,   leaving  the 

I:  rn'ovince  without  funds. 

'1; 

i  When  they  met  again  in  September  the  controversy  was  re- 

I  newed.     After  blaming  the  assembly  for  Braddock's  defeat,  the 

I  governor  answered  in  detail  the  cliarges  made  by  them  during 

I  the  preceding  session.    In  re])ly  to  their  statement  that  they  did  . 

f^  not  enjoy  ' VlisputatioDs"  his  answer  was  ''But  let  your  ]\Iinutes  ' 

I  be  examined  for  Fifteen  years  p)ast,  not  to  go  higher,  and  in  I 

f  them  will  be  found  more  artifice,  more  time  and  mone}'  spent  in  , 

I  frivolous  controvei*sies,  more  unparalleled  abuses  of  your  Gov-  : 

I  ernors,  and  more  undutifulness  to  the  Crown,  than  in  all  the  rest 

j  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  put  together."'^     The  governor's  state- 

I  ment  v/as  in  tlie  main  true,  but  the  iofereuce  which  he  vvished 

I  to  have  dra^vn  from  it — that  the  assembly  was  entirely  in  the 

I  wrong — by  no  means  followed.     The  proprietoi-s  wh.om  he  de- 

I  fended  -were  still  more  selfli^h  and  equally  as  unyielding  as  the 

I  assembly.    Excessive  stubbornness  on  either  side  was  responsible 

f  for  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  province.'^  •  ; 

i  i. 

I  Widle  ihi^  riuarrel  was  iu  progn-ss  Morris  appea-od  for  aid  to  I 

I  both  Governo]'  Belcher  of  New  Jei*soy  and  General  Siiirley  of  | 

i  ]\Iassachusetts,  now  comB;a7ider  of  the  kini^'s  forces,  but  both  ! 

I  ...  I- 

I  were  imable  and  unwilhng  to  assist  a   people   who   refused  to  \ 

I  defend  themselves."^  I 


Ti  JVorks,  i,  196. 

TV  :\rorris  ?aid  £60,000  in  a  letter  to  Dinwiddie,  Nov.  29. 
78  P«.  Arch.,  1748-56,  ii,  513-531.     Various  letters  of  Morris. 
70  Hid.,  516.     The  act  itself. 

J^o  '  *  Ti'oy  have  indeed  ]>apsed  a  Alilitia  Bill,  but  with  no  other  \'iew  but 
that  I  sho";ld  refuse  it  arul  then  to  riiise  a  elamour  ai^aiast  n>e  on  thn.t  aec 't, 
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Later  in   the   sc.^ssion   a   cornx/romise    was   arraiiged   whereby 

money  could  be  voted  wliile  either  side  maintaiued  practically  | 

its  Qriginal  ground.     After  the  news  of  Braddock's  defeat  had  | 

reached  England  the  Penns,  "intimidated,"  to  quote  Franklin,  I 

by  the  clamor  raised  ji gainst  them  "for  their  meniiness  and  in-  | 

justice  in  giving  their  governor  srich  instructions,"  agreed  to  I 

contribute  £5000  as  a  free  gift  to  be  used  for  defciise.''^     On  | 

receiving  this  news  the  assembly  voted  £55,000"^  in  Inlls  of  credit  | 

without  taxing  the  proprietary  estates,  "in"  consideration  of  their  | 
(proprietors)   granting  Five  thousand  pounds  in  lieu  thereof." 
They  m.ade  thei^e  bills  payable  within  four  years,  thereby  con- 
forming to  proprietarjy-  instructions,  but  without  expressly  con- 
ceding tlie  point.     Tiie  money  was  1o  be  spent  by  a  committee 

named  in  the  act,  but,  for  the  iirst  time,  with  the  governor's  | 
approbotion.      Both    sides    were    influenced    ai)parently   bj'    the 
defeat  of  Braddoek  and  by  the  nevr  invasions  of  their  province 
by  the  French  who  had  won  over  tribes  of  Indians   formerly 

friends  of  the  Englisli.'^  I 

For  the  same  reason.s  the  asf^ernbly  at  last  consented  to  enact  | 

a  miiitia  law,  which  is  an  interesting  example  of  Quaker  politi-  | 

eal    doctrines.      Llaving   set    forth    tlieir    conscientious   scruples  | 

against   bearing  arms   and  the   guarantees   in   their  charter   of  I 

privileges  against  being  compelled  to  do  so,  they  declared  that  | 

"as  the  World   is   now  CircumstaneVl"   they   did  not  wisli  to  ^1 

condemn   the  use  of  arms   by  others.     The  act  was   drawn  l-y  | 

Franklin   and  simiply   gave   legal   sanction  to   the   organization  | 

of  companit-s  from  foriong  tliose  wlio  should   desire  to  enlist.''^  | 

Such  a  law  was  little  better  than  none  at  all,  and  ]Morris  aptlv  f 

pronounced  it  "senseless  and  impracticable."     lie  believed,  he  | 

said,   that  they  had   framed   the   bill  thus   for  the   purpose   of  ! 
eompeiling  him  to  veto  it,  so  he  disappointed  them  by  signing 


r 
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I  Tiio   above  mentioned   adjustment   proved  but   a  temj)orary 

I  lull,  in  the  controversy.     It  was  renewed  during-  the  summer  of 

I  ITHG    and    continued    to    tlic    end    of    i\Iorris's    administration. 

K  Pleading   his    instructions,    IMorris   refused   to   sign    a   bill   lOr 

I  levying  an  excise  on  rum  and  other  articles.    Ili.s  main  objection 

%  was  that  the  act  did  i\i)i  give  iutn  anv  voice  in  isnendins:  tlie 

I  money  to  be  raised.     The  assembly  sent  him  resolutions  to  the 

I  effect    ttiat    his    instructions    were    '"an.    infrijigement    of    their 

I  (our)   Just  rights,"  and  that  similar  laws  had  been  approved 

t  bv  the  king,  but  no  settlement  could  be  reached.*^ 

i  Soon  after  this  the  new  governor,  Denny,  arrived,  bringing 

I  with  liim  a  medal  awarded  to  Franklin  by  the  Eoyal  Society. 

I  He  made  an  effort  to  win.  the  friendship  of  FranJ^lin  who  was 

I  leader  of    the  assembly,   ])romising,  the  latter  says,   "adequate 

|:  aekno^rlecigements  and  recompenses"  if  the  assembly  could  be 

I  induced  to  drop   their  opposition.     Franklin   assured  the   gov- 

I  ernor  that  his  circurastanees  "were  sueli  as  to  make  proprietary 

I  favors  unnecessary"  to  him,  and  adds  that  ''the  disputes  were 

I  renewed,  aod  I  was  as  active  as  ever  in.  the  opposition. "^- 

I  The  first  meeting  of  the  new   governor  with   the   assembly 

I  opened  ^^-itll  more  harmony  than  usual.     One  of  the  grievances 

I  thus  far  1-ad  been  that  former  goveimors  had  refused  to  sliow 

i  their  instructions  to  the   assemblv.     That  bodv   had   often  ex- 


f-  pressed  doubts  that   governors  were   bound   by   instiuetions   to 

I  the  extent  which  they  pretended  to  be.     IVIorris,  especially,  had 

I  been    charged   with   exaggerating   his   instructions.      When   tlie 

I  assembly  asked  to  see  Denny's  instructions  on  money  bills,  he 

I  complied  at  once  with  tlieir  request.     They  were  now  convinced 

|.  that  there  had   been   no  misrepresentation.     They   assured  the 

I  governor  that  if  these  instructions  were  folh~>wed  there  could  be 

I  no  supplies  voted,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  sign  a  reasonable 

I  bill — .sueli  as  the  king  had  formerl}-  approved — hi  sjnte  of  pro- 


but  as  it  i.>  of  sucli  a  nature  ii>  c;innot  be  carried  into  exooution,  I  have 
clisa[)pai:irt.-l  tliiin.  and  )r'->\y^n  mv  cons'-Hit  to  it.''  Morris  to  Sluirpe,  Nov, 
26,  .1755.     Ihid.,  520. 

''^Pii.  Col.  Her.,  vii,  181,  ISO. 


I  82  WorLs,  1,  2i4,  215. 
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1 

prietary  iDstrnctions.  Altlioiigli  they  \vere  informed  by  Donny  | 
that  he  must  conform  to  his  instnictioiKs,''^  his  yielding  to  their 
3'equost  seems  to  have  iit-vie  a  good  impression  on  the  assembly. 
They  ])assed  an  act  for  striking  £30,000  in  bills  of  credit  to  be 
paid  by  an  excise  on  nim  and  other  spirits,  and  unlike  the 
similar  bill  presented  to  Tslorris,  it  was  now  provided  that  the 
governoi'  should  have  a  voice  in  spending  the  money. ^"^ 

This   harmony   was   short-lived.       Verbal    cannonading   was 

renewed   in   December    (1756)    OA^er  the   quartering   of   British  ; 

soldiers.     Lord  Loudoun  had  demanded  winter  quarters  for  his  > 

troops  and  the  governor  asked  the  assembly  to  furnish   them.  | 

After  some  delay  they  passed  a  bill  extending  to  Pennsylvania  | 

the  British  act  for  quartering  soldiers  in  public  houses.     The^'  I 

knew  of  course  tliat  tliere  was  not  a  sulncient  number  of  public  i 

houses  to  cjceommodate  tlie  armv,  but  alle-:?ing  that  thov  liad  done  | 

all  that  had  been  aslccd  or  could  be   expected  of  them,  they  | 

refused  to  do  more.     So  intent  were  they  on  proving  their  con-  | 

tention  against  the  governor  that  Ihey  gave  no  thought  to  the  | 

comfort  of  the  troops  and  even  refused,  sick  soldiers  the  use  of  j 

their   new    provincial    hospital.      When    at    last    the    governor  I 

ordered  the  sheriiTs  to  find  quarters  in  private  houses  if  neces-  | 

sary,  the  asseujtbly  yielded  and  provided  tlie  necessary  quarters.*''  .1 

The  loss  of  this  battle  apparently  made  the  assembly  all  the  i 

more   determined   to   ^vin   the   next.      Once  more   did   the   pro-  \ 

prietary  estates  become  the  paramount  issue.    Li  January,  1757,  | 

the  assembly  voted  £100,000  foj^  the  king's  service  to  be  paid  by  | 

a  tax  on  all  estates,  includiiig  those  of  the  proprietors.      On  the  1 

refusal  of  Denny  to  sign  the  bill  the  assembly  sent  him  a  vigor-  ] 

ous  remonstrance  demanding  that  the  governor  should  sign  it.  I 

The   bill,   thev  said,   violattxl   neither   charter,   laws,   nor   roval  \ 


S3  ra.  Col.  Sec,  vii,  237-239. 

^■i' Ibid.,  viii,  40.  "I  am  glad,"  said  Dinwiddle  hi  a  letter  to  Denny, 
Nov.  12,  "your  Assembly  voted  £30,000  to  be  dispos'd  of  by  your  approba- 
tion, v;bicL  has  long  been  a  Bone  of  Content"."     Fa.  Arch.,  1756-60,  iii,  50. 

8^  Pa.  Col  liec.,  Yii,  111-112,  364  et  seq.,  3S0.  'H-or  tbc  first  Time  since 
the  Charter,"  wrote  the  governor,  *'thoy  sat  all  Saturday  Afternoon  and 
Sunday  }>lorning,  and  drew  np  a  lou^|:  abusive  yiessage"  on  this  subject. 
To  the  proprietors,  April  9,  IToT. 
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I  inslructions.     Proprietary   iiistruetions,   they   maintained,   were  j 

I  not  laws,  nor  had  Ihey  any  binding  force;  for  the  proprietors  ■'. 

%  }iad  no  right  to  ob.vtntct  g:ranlo  to  tho  king.    Neither  side  woukl 

I  3'ield,   and  a  similar  bill  failed   for  the  same  reason   a   month 

I  later.^*^'    It  may  be  noted  that  liere  ac'ain  thev  confuse  the  veto  i 

I  *  o  . 

I  with  law-makinq.  \ 

f  .  ■ 

1^  In  persistency  the  governor   was  quite  a  match  for  the  as- 

I  sembly,  but  not  so  in  ingenuity.     Taking-  advantage  of  the  fact 

I  that  a  former  and  similar  biJl  of  theirs  had  been  approved  in  \ 

I  Enghand  because  of  extreme  need,  they  no\r  niadc  the  present 

I  grant   of  £100,000  a  supplement  to  the  former  act.     But  the 

I  Penns  in  the  meantime  had,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  \ 

I  Trade,  issued  new  orders  forbidding  the  governor's  assent   to  \ 

t  an  act  like  that  vrhieh  tlie  assembiV  liad  just  supplemented.    The 

I  asscmbiy  refused  to  malvC  any  alterations,  and  during  the  dis- 

I  cussion  which   followed   they  stated  their   ''rights"  in  no  un- 

I  certain  terms.    By  the  term.3  of  tlie  supplementary  bi]l  all  money 

I  not  specifically   appropriated  was   put  at  the   disposal   of   the  ! 

I  assembly.     Because  it  was  a  money  bill  they  demanded  that  it  !  • 

f  must  be  passed  without  amendment  or  alteration,'^'   if  not,  the  : 

I  forces  roust  be  disbanded.    They  denied  the  governor's  authority  | 

I     .  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  them,  and  claimed  the  right  to  adjourn  j 

I  themselves  whenever  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  pleased,  | 

I  \:\\\-()n:\  tlie  goven^or's  consent;  and  thiw  insisted  upon  naming  | 

I  disoursing   officers   in   tlieir   money    bills.      *'In^  short,"    wrote  | 

I  Richards  Peters  of  the  couneiL  "the  Powers  of  Government  are  ! 

I  '  i 

|.  almost  all  taken  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Governor,  and  lodged  j" 

I  in  the  Assembly;  and  as  to  wl^at  little  remains,  scarce  a  Bill  I 

f  comes  up  without  an  Attempt  to  lessen  them."-^    As  the  Penns  ! 

I I 

I  86  P/i.  Col,  T,ec„  vli,  39o-o07,  400,  401-103.  ? 

I  87  In  a  letter  to  the  proprietors,  April  9,  Der^nj  said  that  when  he  asked  | 

I  for    a    new   bill,   ''Instend    of   Cempliaiice,    thev    thuught    proper    to    return  -\ 

I  to  liie  the  Bill  with   a  Remonstrance,  demanding  it  of  me  as  their  Ri<:rht, 

t  'to  give  iny  assent  1o  it   (and  as  it  was  a  Money  Bill  without  Alteration  or  , 

\-  A^'Doiiflmen!:)   as  I  slioidd  answer  to  th.e  Crown  for  all  tlie  Consequence.^  of  . 

g  any  Refusal  at  ray  peril.'  "    Ta,  Arch.,  175€-e0,  iii,  113.  I 

I'  ^''^  Pa.  Arch.,  17-'C-C0,  iii,  157.     Penn  wrote  to  Peters  that  he  had  "often  | 

I  been  told  by  the  greatest  persons  that  there  is  no  Government  in  Penusyi-  | 

I.  vania.''  ■ 
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insisted  that  the  governor  should  not  a)lov/  "one  Shilling"  to  I- 

be  paid  out  witliout  their  consent  and  i'or  purposes  appioved  by  f 

th^'ih,*^'-  be  WMs  plae(;d  in  a  very  difTu'vlt  j/csitiun.     Tiie  cliarter  | 

of  i)riviieges  gave  tbe  as.senib!y,  as  t])ey  c]ainicd,  the  right  to  | 

*'sit  upon  their  own  Adjournments,"  but  if  a  striet  construction  | 

of  documents  was  to  go\'ern   in  all  casas  it  would  liave  to   be  '4 

admitted  that  both  the  royal  charter  and  the  charter  of  privi-  | 

leges  gave  the  pi-oprietors  a  coordinate  power  v/ith  them  in  the  | 

making  of  law^s.     This  they  were  quite  ^^i]ling  to  overlook  in 
their  arguriient  agains^t  ju'oprietary  instructions. 

Loudoun  now  wrote  to  Denny  that  six  months'  ])ay  v/as  due 
the  soldiers  and  that  m^aoy  were  disbanding.  Others  refused  to 
march  until  paid.    He  urged  either  side  to  yield  some  points  for  | 

the  preseiit.    The  assembly  made  some  m.iiior  aitcrations  without  I 

conceding  tlie  main  points  at  issue.     Denny  at  last  felt  obliged  | 

to  give  w^ay.     In  a  verbal  message  he  informed  the  assembly  « 

that  he  would  sign  tlieir  bill  despite  his  instructions  rather  than  | 

involve  the  province  in  ruin.^^  | 

Having  forced  the  governor  to  yield  on  this  bill  the  a-ssembly 
passed  aTiother  more  to  his  satisfaction  (March  20,  1757). 
jMilitary  duty  was  made  compulsory  for  all  those  not  having 
scruples  against  bearing  arm.s,  except  papists  who  imist  pay 
money  instead.  Control  of  the  troops  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  governer.^*^ 

Controversies  in  Pennsylvania  were  not  coDfined  to  tlie  larger 
problems  of  governmeiit.  Trisignitlcant  points  sometimes  led  to 
extended  constitutional  discussions  in  whicli  the  governors  were 
quite  as  sensitive  on  questions  of  prerogative  as  the  assemblies 
were  jealous  of  their  "rights."  "When  Governor  Denny  was 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Lulians  in  the  spring  of 
1767,  the  Quakers  wislied  to  give  an  additonal  string  ol:  vramj-ium 
to  the  Indians,  and  asked  the  governor  to  send  it  with  those 
given  by  the  govei-nment.     This  offer  lie  indignantly  declined, 


sop«.  J.rch.,  1756-60,  iii,  157. 

^(*Ibid.,  09;  Col  lice,  vii,  -^41,  453,  454,  44S-44D. 

»i  Ta.  Arch,  1756-60,  iii,  lliU  et  scq. 


y-iPa.  Col  Bee,  vii,  109,  656,  661;  Fa.  Arch.,  1756-60,  iii,  214-215. 

I  03  E,  g.,  i})id.,  319. 

I  ■                 •       i>i  JJ  orl.^,  iii,  16. 

I  ^^  Va.  Col.  Txti\,  vii,  575.     Replying  at   the  same  time  to  a  request  for 

I  irioiu-y   for   frontier   (leferise.   they   informed    the    *:^overnor   that   money   and 

I  hiwfl  had  b"eii  sup])lie.l  iu  ileiity;    if  the  frontiersmen  suffered,  it  was  due 

I  to  the  go\eriiur's  own  poor  luanaj^eruent,     577. 
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.    .  ...  .  i 

I  denouncing^  it  as  an  attempt  to  infringe  n.pon  the  prerogative  of  - 

I  the  king,  who,  through  his  agents,  had  the  sole  rigl.it  to  make 

[  treaties.     Tlie  reFusas   u'n.s  a^s^v•ered  by  a  wordy  defense  of  the  '     | 

I  Quakers   by   Joseph   Galloway,   tlie   future   loyalist,    and   by   a  I 

I  remonstrance  from  the  commissioners.   In  these  documents  it  was 

I  asserted  that  most  of  the  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  i 

I  had  been  caused  by  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Penns,  and  that 

I  the  attempt  of  the  Quakers  to  regain  the  good  will  of  the  Indians 

I  was  both  constitutional  and  laudable/^'     Exaggerated  assertions 

I  v:ere  made'^''^  that  the  Quakers  were  inciting  the  Indians  to  make 

I  unreasonable  claims,  but  the  only  foundation  for  this  seems  to 

\  have  been  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  of  Quaker  members 

I  that  all  disputes  with  the  Indians  might  be  peaceably  settled  by 

j  giving;  them,  their  rights.     Tlie  '''religious  prepossessions"  of  the 

i  Quakers,  as  Franklin  sai<I/^'^  were  "uncliangeable"  and  "their 

I  obstinacy  invincible,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  secret  maehina- 

I  tions  on  their  part. 

I  If  the  governor  guarded  jealously  the  treaty-miaking  power 

I  of  the  king,  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  equally  alert  in 

j  defending  their  '* rights"  against  executive  encroachments.     At 

I  one  of  the  regular  conferences  of  governors  called  by  the  Britisli 

i  commander  in  the  sunmier  of  1757,  Governor  Denny  liad  agreed 

f  with  Lord  Ijoudoun  and  tlie  southern  govt^rnors  to  send  two  hun- 

1  drcd  troops  from  Peimsyivaixia  to  assist  South  Carolina.     But 

I  they  had  not  reckoned  with,  the  assembly,  Vv-hich  body  in  a  mes- 

i  sage    (June   17)    forcibly   denied  the   governor's   right   to  send 

I  troops  out  of  the  colony  until  a  law  for  that  purposi;  h;id  been 

I  passed  by  the  assembly.''^    As  other  assemblies  interposed  similar 

f  objections,  executive  and  military  officers  were  justified  in  think- 

f  inc"  it  unreasonable  that  valuable  time  must  be  lost  in  waiting  the 

\ 
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pleasure  of  soveral  indifferent — often  liostile —  legislative  bodies.  i 

Cnstoni  and  in  some  cases  the  charter  gave  the  assemblies  the  | 

j-igat  to  decide  upon  sending  troops  onhside  of  their  respective  I 

provinces,  but  they  often  carried  this  privilege  to  extremes  and 
it  was  but  n.-itural  that  as  soon  as  peace  had  been  established  the 
British  government  should  turn  its  attention  to  a  general  re- 
adjustment of  colonial  control.  ;.       . 

The  old  militia  law  had  expired  and  an  attempt  to  renew  it 
in  the  summer  of  1757  added  another  item  to  the  controversy. 
Three  bills  ^vlLich  vcere  sent  to  tlie  governor  -were  vetoed  in  suc- 
cession on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  "equitable  and  con- 
stitutional," but  th.e  main  objection  was  that  any  one  who  wished 
to  avoid  military  duty  might  plead  a  Quaker  conscience  and 
remain  at  lioiiie.  All  suggested  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  tliis  defect  were  termed  religious  tests  v;orthy  only  of 
the  days  of  the  Inquisition,^^  but  ^.he  assembly^  did  not  attenrpt 
to  explain  how  officers  were  to  distinguish  Quakers  from 
others  witliout  some  kind  of  examina-tion.  They  ^'rithheld  from 
the  governor  the  privilege  of  appointing  officers  except  from  a  list 
of  persons  nominated  by  themselves,^'^  but  even  this  v^^as  more 
liberal  than  their  former  practice  of  naming  ofiieers  in  their  bills. 

A  charge  made  by  the  assembh^  that  the  governor  was  partial 
to  the  lower  coumties  (Delaware)  brought  a  sc?d;lung  denuncia- 
tion of  tJseir  conduct  from  the  assembly  of  those  counties.  Our 
independence  of  tlie  j^rovince  of  Pennsylvania,  they  said,  we 
*'esteem  no  stdhII  part  of  our  Happiness."  They  resented  any 
dictation  from  the  province  concerning  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  in  the  comities  for  defense.  Ilsuall}'  the  assembly 
of  these  counties  maintained  friendly  relations  wdtli  the  governor, 
but  in  1759  they  adoi)ted  the  tactics  01  their  neighbors  whom  they 


i*'5'<^Vhat  the  Governor  means  by  an  equitable  and  constitutional  Militia 
La-.v  we  readily  perceive  by  his  amendments;  a  Law  that  will  oblige  the 
Inlijiliitants  to  take  a  Test  as  to  their  religious  and  Conscientious  Scruples; 
if  t!ii^  be  eqiiit-'ihlo  and  constitutional,  it  is  the  Equity  and  Constitution  of 
Portugal  or  some  other  Popish  countries  where  the  inquisition  is  in  use, 
ami  nut  any  frer^  Government,  where  the  P<'0pU^  C'i^j<'y  tht  ir  religious  Liber- 
ties. '  ■'    Fa.  Co].  l:ec.,  vii,  744. 

9'  Fa.  Col.  Ftc,  vii,  744-745. 
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I  had  criticized  and  forced  him  to  sign  bills  which  gave  thera  full 

I  control  of  di.sbursonierits.'^^ 

I  In  tjjy  spring  oi  1758  a   controversy  arose  which  continued 

I  during-  the  rest  of  the  v/ar.     ThiC  points  at  issue  included  the 

I  taxing  of  proprietary  estates,  the  right  of  appointment  to  office, 

I  and  the  control  of  money  voted  for  defense.     At  first  the  as- 

I  sembly's  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were  profuse  and 

j  their  grants  of  m.oitey  liberal.     But  knowing  as  that  body  did 

I  that  the  governor  had  been  forbidden  to  sign  such  bills  as  they 

I  now  offered  him,  it  seems  evident  that  their  main  purpose  was 

I  to  break  tlie  power  of  tlie  proprietors  either  by  forcing  them  to 

I  accept  the  terms   of   tlie  assembly   or  by  slio^ving   the   British 

I  government  that  the  Penns  alone  prevented  the  colony's  loyal 

I  support  of  ine  crown.     This  they  failed  to  accomplish,  but  the 

j  controversy  is  of  interest  because  of  tlie  rather  full  discussion 

I  of  many  phases  of  constitutional  authority. 

I  In  March,  175S,  the  asseiiibh'  ^'earnc^stly  solicitous  that  this 

i  Province  may  be  distinguished  among  the  Colonies  for  Loyalty, 

f  Ardour,  and  Zeal  in  defense  of  America,"  passed  an  act  raising 

I  2700  men  to  be  united  with  troons  from  Virginia  and  ^larvland 

I  under  the  commcind  of  General  Abercrombie.    They  recommended 

j  a  bounty  of  £5  for  each  volunteer.     They  granted  to  the  king 

I  £100,000  in  'oills  of  credit  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  real  and  per- 

I  sonal    property — including    the    proprietary    estates.      The    bill 

I  named  as  corannssioners  to  spend  this  money  some  of  their  own 

I  members  who  had  quai'reled  with  the  governor.     The  governor's 

I  approval  of  disbursements  was  not  required.     Governor  Denny 

I  of  course  opposed  the  bill  but  offered  to  sign  a  separate  bill  for 

I  taxing  proprietary  estates,  provided  the  owners  were  given  some 

I  voice  in  tlie  choice  of  assessors.    As  the  people  chose  assessors  to 

I  fix  the  tax  on  tlieir  property  he  urged  that  the  Penns  were  en- 

j  titled  to  a  similar  privilege.    The  as.sembly  for  a  time  refused  to 

j  make  any  rdicrations,  but  they  freely  gave  the  governor  their 

I  views  on  the  constitutional  points  involved.     His  demand,  tliey 


OS  Pa.  Arch.,  175G-G0,  iii,  630,  C3i. 
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said,  was  ''inconsistent  with  the  Rights  of  the  people"  and  only  | 

«  Rchejne  to  exfinpt  tlie  })roprietor.^,  from  their  pro]>er  share  of  tlie  't 

eA-peniies.     Tiie  House  of  Lords  had  never  claimed  t/ie  right  to  | 

appoint  coniniis-sioners  to  derd  witli  financial  matters;  this  was  | 

left  wholly  to  the  Commons.    Money  voted  was  a  ''free  gift  of  the  | 

People  of  this  Province  to  the   Crown,"  and  they  denied  the  | 

governor's  right  to  obstruct  sucli  gifts,  for  the  puj-pose  of  benefit-  | 

iug  th.e  proprietors.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  olTer  was  not  | 

made  in  good  faith,  but  as  the  assembly  would  not  discriminate  I 

between  ])roductive   and   unprodnctiYe  estates,   there  was  some  | 

justice  in  what  the  governor  asked.     The  assem])ly  agreed  at  last  | 

to  exempt  the  estates  altogether  in  the  present  bill — without  con-  | 

ceding  the  riglit  to  impose  such  a  tax — but  they  insisted  that  the  | 

money  must  be  eonti'olied  by  tb*;  commissioners  appointed  by  tiie  J 

assembly  from  their  own  mendjers.     To  give  the  governor  the  | 

privih^ge  of  rejecting  mem.bers  selected  to  serve  on  the  commis-  I 

sion  as  he  suggested  was,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  appoint-  | 

ing  them,  for  he  could  reject  members  until  he  had  a  majority  i 

in  his  favor .^^     Denny  signed  the  bill  in  this  form,  but  under  | 

protest.  I 

The  assembly  replied  to  the  governor's  protest  by  denouncing  I 

severely  both  himself  and  the  proprietors.    Tlie  latter,  they  said,  I 

elaijued   greater   po\N'e]"s   and   cxenintions   than    either   peers   or  | 

royally    in    England;   tlie   fnrmer   liad   "u^-iirped   aii    arbitrar}'  | 

I^ower  of  amending  IMoney  Bills,  anil  thereby  rer)eatediy  violated  | 

one  o!^  the  most  essential  Kighl-^-  of  the  People."     He  had  pre-  | 
vented  them  from  giving  assistance  to  tlie  crosvn.    ide  had  made 
no  use  of  the  men  and  money  airea'ly  voted,  but  luicl  allowed  the 
inhabitants  to  be  butchered  and  permitted  the  enemies  to  go  un- 
purdsbed.     They  accused  the  governor  and  proprietors  of  being 

alone  responsibh;  for  Wic  vvcak  condition  of  the  colony. ^°"^  a 


00  Fa.  Col  Ilcc,  vili,  53,  G3,  64,  fyV-CO,  82,  S3. 

^0'^  Ibid.,  102-110.,  They  told  Doimy  that  he  bad  a  greater  eagernes.s  for 
^ '  iin^crin;^' '  the  public  niOTioy  thuv.  they,  and  besides  ho  is  only  a  ''Piis- 
Hcn^er,  and  rcj/aros  not  ^vheth''r  t)'e  Barqne  entrusted  io  his  Care  shall  sink 
or  8wini,  proviiii'd  he  can  by  any  means  iea<'h  the  sliore." 


Whatever  trutli  there  may  have  been  in  these  charges,  their  | 


I  gave  an  opinion  on  t\vs  matter  oihvr  dispiiies  had  arisen 

I 


I 

^  1  Fa.  Col.  lit'c,  viJi,  112.     Assersibly  to  Governor  Denny,  May  3,  175S. 

I  '^Jbid.,  229, 
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i 

I  own  acts  were  not  conducive  to  effective  military  operations.  1 

I  Holding  rig-id iy  to  a  "strict  construction''  policy  in  interpreting  ! 

$  ordei's  froiu  Hip  liome  governntcnt,  tlioy  rt't'nsed  to  supply  General  j 

I  Forbes   with   tents,   arms,   and    other   camp   necessaries   on    the  j 

I  ground  that  "the  v/hole  that  the  King  expected  or  required  from  I 

I  tliem  (ns),  was  the  levying,  cloathing  and  ])aying  of  the  men."  | 

I  This  they  woidd  do,  but  rjothi ng  more.^    In  December  they  again 

I  refused  to  vote  aid  to  Forbes  because  it  was  a  bad  time  of  year.  ; 

I  Nothing  had  been  accomplished,  they  said,  with  the  money  pre-  ' 

I  viously  voted,  and  besides  they  vv-ould  be  expected  to  contribute 

I  to  the  general  fund,  tlierefore,  tbt-y  would  do  nothing  at  present.-  '  r 

I  It  mattei'8  liltle  which  party  was  most  to  blame  in  these  conten-  f 

I  tions.     It  is  of  greater  significance  tliat  either  assembly  or  jjro-  j 

I  pr-ieto)'  possessed,  under  such  a  systeiii  of  government,  the  power 

I  to  impede  military  operations  and   make   nnperial   government 

I  both  impotent  and  farcical. 

I  In  the  fall  of  175S  Franklin,  vho  was  then  the  assembly's  : 

I  agent  in  London,  presented  to  the  British  officials  a  document  • 

I  called  "Heads  of  Complaints."    Its  general  purpose  was  to  show  \ 

I  that  the  Penns,  by  tiieir  arbitrary  instructions  to  the  governor,  | 

I  were   preventing   I'ennsylvania    from    contributing   toward    the  | 

I  defense  of  the  king's  domains.     Tliese  complaints  wei'e  answered  j 

I  by  F.  J.  Paris,  agent  for  the  Penns,  who  contended  that  only  j 

f  unreasonable  bills  had  been  vetoed.     But  the  Penns  evideath^  j' 

I  feared  that  the  complaints  might  have  some  elfect  upon  the  atti-  j 

f  tude  of  the  government,  for  i}\2y  new  declared  their  willingness 

f  to  contribute  whatever  amount   was   found   to  be  their  proper 

I  proportion.    It  was  their  opinion,  however,  that  they  had  already 

I  contributed  more  than  their  share. -"^     Before  the  Privv  Council 


In  December  .Pitt  again  asked  aid  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  i 

southern  colonies,  and  assured  them  that  the  king  would  recom-  } 

n!end  reimbursement  bv  Parliament.    The  Pennsvlvania  assembh^  ! 


■^Ibid.,  279-281. 
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considered  the  matter  until  March  (1750)  and  then  replied  that 
nothing  woidd  be  granted  until  their  p;rievaiices  had  been  re- 
dressed. These  grievi!]:ice.s  v;erc  illeg^-il  quartering  oC  soldiers  and  | 
taking  of  ^vagons  by  the  troops  witliout  settliijg  for  thern.  J 
After  the  deatli  of  General  Forbes  the  assembly  refused  to  vote  | 
supplies  until  his  successor  should  be  ascertained.  They  had  | 
lieard,  they  said,  that  the  connuand  was  to  be  given  to  Colonel  | 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  if  that  were  true,  it  would  be  useless  to  I 
vote  sux)plies,  for  no  one  would  serve  under  hini."^  General  Stan-  | 
wix  was  appointed  to  the  eoininand,  and  whether  his  appointment  ■;] 
satisfied  the  assen-ibly  or  not,  they  and  the  people  refused  to  give  | 

l;im  anv  assistance.    Strinwix  informed  Governor  Denny  that  the  I 

"a 

people  vrould  not  sell  him  conveyances  for  ready  cash.      The  | 

assernbh^  was  urged  to  authorize  the  impressment  of  conveyances,  .j 

but  that  body  simply  replied  that  had  the  late  General  Forbes  | 

paid  foi'  what  he  had  taken  the  peo|)le  would  now  readily  respond.  | 

Further  legislation  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  Stanwix  himself  | 

paid  little  attention  to  laws  or  tlie  jieople's  rights.-'      Ilepeated  J 

appeals  led  only  to  repeated  refusals.  I 

The  last  controversy  duriuji;  Denny's  administration  resulted  \ 

m  a  victory  for  the  a.ssembh'.    In  June  of  1759  they  passed  a  bill  | 

granting  a  loan  of  £50,000  to  Colonel  Hunter  of  the  king's  army  | 

I 

and  aiithorizing  the  reissue  of  oJd  bills.     It  also  made  quit-rents  | 

p:i>-able   in   cuvreucy.     The  hist  item  was  opposed  by  Richard  | 

Deters,  secretary  for  the  Penns  and  membei*  of  the  council,  wlm  | 

i 

contended  that  tlxis  v.as  a  bread;  of  contract.    D>oth  governor  and  | 

council  opposed  the  bill  because  it  covered  several  distinct  sub-  I 

jects,  but  the  assembh'  would  not  alter  it.    The  governor  told  the  '| 

council  that  as  he  must  accept  this  ])iH  or  nothing  lie  intended  to  | 

sign  it.     The  council  advised  him  not  to  yield,  but  Denny  after  | 

acensing  that  body  of  having  more  solicitude  for  tlie  interests  of  | 

the  proprietors  than  those  of  tiic  king,  signed  the  bill  regardless  | 

of  instructions.^     This  indepemlent  action  of  the  governor  was  I 


i}\L  Col.  Eec,  viii,  2S2,  297. 

J-  Jbul,  29S.  344.  37o-374. 

6  Ibid.,  342,  343,  350,  357,  35S,  3of). 
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I  I 

I  probably  due  to  tlie  fact  that  he  was  soon  to  retire  from  office.    Tt  ; 

I  is  evident  also  that  he  had  beeoioe  tired  of  tlie  thiii-kjess  task  i 

I  of  defending  the  Peuns  in  the  extreme  position  which  they  had  i 

I  taken.  j 

I  In  July,  1759,  Denny  was  succeeded  by  Hamilton  who  had  i 

I  been  govei'nor  at  the  beginning  of  the  wai-.     According  to  a 

I  statement  of  Governor  Sliarpe  of  Maryland,  liamilton  made  it  a 

I  condition  of  his  acceptance  that  the  proprietors  permit  him  to  use 

I  his  own  judgment  in  the  mntter  of  signing  bills/     He  found  it 

I  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.     No  serious  differences 

I  arose    until    tlie    follovring    ^larch,    when    the    assembly    voted 

I  $100,000  in  bids  of  credit,  part  of  ^rhich  was  to  be  paid  by  a 

I  tax  on  proprietary  estates.    Hamilton  seemed  sincerely  to  desire 

I  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  tax  question.    He  proposed  several 

I  anjcndments  which,  seem  fail'  enough  to  both  oi  the  contending 

I  parties.     He   no  longer  asked   that  the   proprietary   estates   be 

exempt  from  taxation,  but  tluit  they  should  be  rated  no  higher 
than  other  lands.  He  asked  also  thai  commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  to  v.d.iom  the  propric'tary  .n gents  might 
appeal  if  they  considered  the  tax  levied  by  llie  assessors  unjust. 
Evidence  submitted  to  the  governor  by  Penn's  secretary  and 
I  receiver-general   seems   to   shov/  clearly  that  the   assessors   had  ;- 

I  either   carelessly    or   purposols^   discriminiited.   ag.dnsl   the   pro- 

l  prietors.     Besides  the  CJianges  just  jKentioned  and  a  few  other 

I  minor  alterations  Harnllton  asLved  that  disbursements  be  made  » 

f  ^vith  his  apjirobation.  ;. 

I  The  asseml»]y  declined  to  accept  any  of  the  proposed  amend-  .  j 

I  ments,  and  altliongh  Hamilton  thought  that  the  bill  had  been  j 

I  so  framed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  liis  veto  and  discredit-  \ 

I  ing  the  proprietoi-s  in  England,  he  signed  it  rather  than  hamper  j 

I  military  operations  by  losi]!g  the  money. '^  1 


i  7  To   William   Sharpe,  July   S,  1760.   Corresp,   of   Gov.   Sharpe,   ii,   439. 

I  Sharpe  thcmglit  that  the  Penns  -''richly  de^r^erve-.l'' '  cririei^^ni,  for  they  ir.Ttle 

I  it  iinj)os«ibie  for  any  governor  to  deal  harmoniously  with  the  people.     ''The 

f  Proprietaries  &  their  Oovern*  are  become  odious  to  the  People  &;  I  believe 

}  simio  of  the  D'rt  v.hirh  lias  been  tbro^vn  on  them  <lurih^  the  Contertiou  v>'iii 

I  stick  as  h^fHT  -■'^  their  >.r'M\es  are  had  in  reuienibrance. " 

I  ^  Fa.  Col.  Vrc,  viii,  460- !S2:  Va.  Arrh.,  1756  00,  ill,  715. 
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So  far  the  Britisli  government  had  taken  no  direct  part  in 
deciding?  the  m?^in  questions  at  issue,  but  id  .lune  of  ITfiO  a 
eoinnn'ttee  of  tiio  pj'ivy  Coinieil  took  under  consideration  a  bill 
wliiel)  had  been  passed  in  Pennsylvania  for  reemitting  old 
bills  of  credit  and  taxing  proprietary  estates.  This  committee 
held  that  it  was  unfair  to  tax  any  proprietary  estates  which  did 
not  produce  an  incc>me,  or  lo  tax  any  of  them  without  giving  the 
proprietors  some  voice  ia  the  selection  of  assessors.  It  was 
equally  unfair,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  assembly  to  claim  the 
exclusive  right  lo  spend  the  money  voted.  As  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  creatt-d  by  their  acts,  the  eomniittee  held  that 
this  was  more  than  the  House  of  Connnons  had  ever  claimed, 
for  appointiuent  is  an  executive  power.  It  was  also  unjust,  they 
said,  tn  pa}-  the  proprietors  in  ciep^-eciated  currency  when  ster- 
ling was  caller  for  in  tlie  contracts;  and  the  bills  of  credit  were  | 
issued  for  too  long  a  term.  The  committee's  recommendation  was  i 
that  the  king  should  veto  the  reemitting  acts,  and  the  law  taxing  § 
proprietary  estates  also  unless  it  should  be  modified.  The  modi-  | 
fications  required  were  to  tax  the  estates  the  same  as  other  f 
lands,  and  lo  allovr  the  gos'ernor  the  approval  of  ail  disburse-  I 
ments  of  mouey.  The  agents  of  tlie  assembly,  Franklin  and  | 
Charles,  agreed  to  these  chans-es,  but  when  the  matter  came  I 
before  the  assembly  they  flatly  refused  to  cej-ry  out  the  agree-  I 
ment.  giving  as  excuse  that  they  had  violated  no  lnv:,^                                      ! 

From  the  reception  of  tlie  king's  veto  until  tlie  end  of  the 
war  the  assembly  did  practicaHy  notkdng  to  assist  in  military 
operatious.  They  eitlier  refused  to  take  any  action  whatever  or 
else  defied  the  royal  veto  by  includiug  in  their  bills  measures 
which    had   been   disapproved   in    England.      Hamilton   was   of  j 

course  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  and  unable  \ 

to  sign  bills  which,  violated  them.  j 

In  September,  17G0,  the  governor  urged  the  assembly  to  pass  f 

a  bil!  ii-r  reenlistiug  troops  to  defend  j)osts  on  Lake  Erie  and  j 

the  Ohio,  but  afier  considering  the  matter  for  three  days  they  I 


^Pa.  CoJ,  Ihc,  viii,  524-557,  5S4 ;  b:,  20. 
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I  decided  to  leave  it  to  the  next  assembly. ^^     They  refused  to 

I  respond  to  Pitt's  call  for  troops  in  December  I'eeaUvSe  the  kin(^' 

I"  liaJ   arinnllrd   o)^e   of   their   ]o^vs   and   required   ari'endiuent   to 

I 

I  another.    It  would  be  sacrificing  their  rights,  they  said,  to  pass 

I  laws  of  the  kind  desired.^^    In  April  1761,  they  voted  £30,000, 

I  but  included   m  the  bill   those  points  which  had  already  been 

I  vetoed  by  the  king.     Haniilton  tried  to  induce  tiiem  to  conform 

I  to  the  veto,  but  they  would  make  no  alterations.^^     In  March, 

i  1762,  they  granted  £70,000  on  the  same  old  conditions  and  again. 

I  ■  tiie  governor  was  obliged  to  veto.     TIjo  assemldy  flatly  refnsed 

I  to  consider  any  amendments  proposed  and  the  matter  had  to  be 

I  dropped." 

I  Nothing  furtlier  was  asked  of  the  colony  for  hostilities  were 

I  soon  over.     The  king,  however,  was  greatly  ineen.^-.ed  because  of 

I  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  assembly.     After  the  preliminary 

I  p)eace  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  the  ICarl  of  Egremont 

I  sent  a  letter  to   Hamilton    (November  27,    1762)    in  which   he 

I  stated  that  altliongli  the  war  had  ended  and  further  aid  v.'onld 

I  be  imneeessary,  the  king  wished  to  express  his  displeasure  v^'ith 

I  the  assembly  for  their  disregard  of  hif>  veto.     Their  manner  of 

I  framing    bills    on    impossible    terms,    he    said,    was    considered 

I  equivalent  to  refusing  aid  altoa:ether.^^ 

f 
I 

I 

I  In  Maryland  tlie  conditions  were  much  like  those  in  Penn- 

I  sylvania.     Here  as  in  the  latter  colony  three  parties  figured  in 

I  the  controversy — the  ^'^ssembly  wliich  represented  tlie  people,  the 

I  proprietor  witli  his  own  special  interests,  and  the  home  govern- 

I  ment  ^vhich   considered  only  the  interests  of  the  empire  as   a 

I  whole.     Not  oniv  were  the  conditions  similar  to  Ihose  in  Penn- 


-io  Pa,  Col.  Jite.,  viiu  495-490. 
^"1  Ib'd.,  5c- >^,  .590  et  seq. 
5-  Jljid.f  605  et  seq. 
5  2  2 hid,  G93  et  seq. 
^<Ibid.,  ix,  15,  16. 


sylvania  but  the  assembly  of  Maryland  watched  closely  the  acts  ! 
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I 

oi  the  i'ennsylvania  assembly  and  adopted  its  ideas  and  nieas- 
nvcs  of  resistance  to  executive  aulliority. 

The  govoiTior,  whose  duty  ii  was  to  secure  legishition  satis- 
factory to  each  of  the  opposing  parties,  liad  a  very  difficult  task 
to  perfoi'm.  The  king's  secretary  of  state  vroukl  send  ordei^  to 
the  governor  for  rnen  and  rnojiey.  The  governor's  power  to 
ajjprovc  laws  v/as  limited  by  proprietary  instnictions.  The  as- 
sembly in  turn  demanded  the  passage  of  la^vs  \\']iich  were  con- 
trary to  those  instructions,  otherwise  they  vt>u1c1  not  vote  the 
assistance  desired  by  the  king.  As  in  Pennsylvania,  both  x>ro- 
prietor  and  assembly  preferred  as  a  rule  to  let  the  colony  go 
defenseless  rather  than  yield  in  matters  under  discussion.  While 
the  desire  to  overthrov/  proprietary  government  is  not  so  patent 
here  as  in  Pennsylvania,  it  appears  at  times,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  bills  vrere  often  presented  to  the  governor  witli  the 
hope  that  their  expected  veto  would  discredit  the  proprietor  in 
England.     An  old  law  passed  in  16-19  and  ap]n'oved  by  Cecil  I 

Calvert  gave  the  assembly  a  means  of  hampering  general  mill-  | 

tary  operations  whenever  they  saw  fit  to  use  it.     By  this  law  | 

the  proprietor  and  his  heirs  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  | 

the  assembly,  require  the  freemen  ''to  Aid  or  x^ssist  with  their  A 

Persons  or  Estates"  in  a  war  outside  the  colony.^"  I 

When   Governor   I3in\\iddie   of   Virginia   was   plarming   the  I 

Olde  expediton  in.  the  s])ring  of  17 u4  the  I^Iaiyland  assembly  at  % 

iirst  i-efused  to  vote  as-sistanee.    They  granted  £3000  to  be  used  J 

at  the  xYlbany  convention  for  presents  to  the  Indians,  but  as  the  J 

amount  was  to  be  tai:en  from  the  income  from  fines  and  licenses  | 

claimed  by  the  proprietor,  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  | 

Later  in  the  sunnner  after  Washington's  defeat  the  assembly  | 

voted  £6000  toward  assisting  the  Virginians  against  the  French,  \ 

but   as  they  would  vote   nothing   to   pay   for   conveyances,   the  | 

X^eople  refused  to  furnish  tliem.     Both  horses  and  wagons  had  | 

to  be  presvsed  into  service.    This  fell  unequally  on  the  iidiabitants  | 

and  caused  much  bitterness.''^  | 

IS  Corrc>p.  of  Gov.  Sharpc,  ii,  475,  j 

i^' Ibid.,  i,  56,  G3,  71,  88,  211.  \ 
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I  .                                                  i 

I  Governor  Sharpe  of  .Maryland  was  apjooiuted  eommander-iD-                      ; 

[  chief  of  tbe  forces  in  tlic  southern  colonies  and  at  the  end  of  the                      1 

I  year  1754  he  had  but  a  siugjo  company  which  had  hoen  raised                      I 

I  in  Ills  own  province."     Sharpe  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson                      } 

[  (January  12,  1755)  that  his  assembly  would  vote  nothing  because                      j 

\  of  the  example  and  influence  of  Pennsylvania.     About  a  month                      ; 

I  later  they  voted  £10,000  for  the  king's  service,  but  as  it  was  to                      i' 

';  be  taken  from  the  income  from  fines  and  licenses,  the  bill  was 

I  rejected  by  the  council,  vrho  claimed  that  by  the  charter  this 

\  belonged  to  the  proprietor. -^^    7'his  income  from  fines  and  licenses 

i  was   the   chief   bone   of   contention    in   i\Iar viand — the   obstacle 

j  wln'ch   most   frequently   delayed   or   prevented    the   passage   of 

I  money  bills.     It  was  a  disputed  question  ^vhether  this  income 

I  rightfully  belonged  to  the  govermneni  of  the  colony  or  to  the                       1 

I  pi-nprietor.     The  governor  himself  had  no  certain  knowledge  on                       [ 

I  this  point.    In  the  summer  of  1755,  while  he  was  contemplating 

[  the  veto  of  a  bill  just  passed  by  the  assembly  granting  £5000,  he                      ^ 

I  wrote  to   his  brother  Jolm^^   askin?^  the  latter 's   authoritv   for 

I  deciding  that  this  money  belonged  to  the  proprietor.     In   his                       j 

I  letter  Sharpe  ga%e  a  history  of  the  disposal  of  this  mone}^  in  the                       \ 

I  x^^"^'"^^  whicli  seems  to  show  that  the  assembly  was  right  in  its 

I  claim  tiiat  this  income  belonged  to  the  colony.     Originally,  iie                      \ 

\  -said,  the  income  from  fines  and  licenses  belonged  to  the  pro-                       i 

j  prh'tor,   bi^t   had  been  talren   from   him   by  WiHiain  III.      On                        ; 

I  several  occasions  it  had  been  restored  to  the  Baltimores  by  tern-                      .j 

\  porary  laws,  but  at  other  timies  it  hu-id  been  appropriat'^-d  by  the                       i 

'  s:overnment  of  the   colony.     The   last,  le.w^  on  the   subject  was 

j  passed   in   171.6   \\'hen   the    government   had   appropriated   this                       j 

j  money  for  an  intended  expedition  against  Canada.      This  law                       j 

I  was  still   (1755)    in   force.-"     But  the  bill  just  enacted  b}'  the                       j 

\  assembly  never  reached  the  governor,  for  the  council  rejected  it                        j 


IV  Pa.  Arch.,  J748-5G,  ii,  215.     Shirley  to  Morris,  Dec.  17,  1754. 
IS  Corrcsp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  i,  165,  172,  860-3G2. 

IS  John  Bbarpe  VvTi?  a,  moinber  of  Fiirliardent.     His  advice  'vva.s  sought 
frequeatlj  ])y  Secretary  Calvert. 
'-^'^  Carrtsp.  of  Gov.  ,'^hurpt',  i,  235. 
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on  account  of  the  provision  concerning  licenses.  Being  unable 
to  agree  on  a  law  ini^rnbers  frora  both  houses  and  other  indi- 
viduals subscribed  nion.ey,  just  before  Braddock's  defeat,  to 
support  a  company  of  volunteer  rangers.-^  Members  of  the  as- 
sembly declared  that  nothing  would  ever  induce  them  to  give  up  | 
the  inc(>me  from  fines  and  licenses,  and  those  of  the  council  wei'c  f 
equally  unyieldnig.  llsd  Baltimore  been  as  determined  as  the  i 
Penns  to  sacrifice  the  public  good  for  his  own  i)rivate  interests  | 
no  bills  could  have  passed,  bul;  after  Braddock's  defeat  he  gave  I 
up  all  claim  to  both  fmes  and  licenses,  and  by  special  instructions  I 
ordered  the  governor  to  sign  bills  in  which  they  ^vere  appro-  | 
priated  to  the  common  cause.--  | 
Military  duty  afforded  another  element  of  discord.    "When  the  f 

war  broke  out  tlvere  was  no  adequate  militia  law  in  Marvland  and  I 

I 

the  assembly  persistently  refused  to  enact  one.     Witliout  such  a  | 

law  th.e   governor  W8S  unable  to   carry   out  the  orders   of  the  ii 

British  secretarv  of  state  or  those   of  the  British   generals  in  1 

'      .                                                    .          .  I 

America.     Unless  in  very  urgent  cases,   tlie   inhabitants   could  i 

hardly  be  expected  to  neglect  their  business  affairs  and  leave  their  | 

families  exposed  to  attack,  without  some  guarantee  of  eompen-  I 

sation.     The  few  wh(^  did  enlist  were  sadly  neglected.     Sharpe  | 

estiinated  that  tlie  mil i tin  ]i.umbered.  from  16,000  to  20.000  men,  I 

but  tliere  Vv'as  no  law  wliich  compelled  them  to  serve  in  the  army  | 

or  authorized  discipline  for  llio^e  who  did  enlist.-^     One-third  1 

of  the  number  were  ^without  arms  of  ony  kind  and  the  remainder  | 

had  very  poor  ones.     The  officers  who  recruited  troops  for  the  | 

British  regijnenLs  had  to  resort  princi])ally  to  inden.tured  serv-  | 

ants,"'^  but  this  led  to  op})osition  and  riots  on  the  pe.rt  of  the  I 

planters.     None   of   thesr   conditions   would  tlie   assembly   even  ! 

attempt  to  remedy.     Sharpe  attributed  tlieir  attitude  largely  to  | 

the  intiuence  of  Penns vlvaiiia,  but  it  is  evident  that  thev  needed  I 


?^  Corrtr.p.  of  Gov.  Sherpr,  j,  36?>^  8CS.   Copy  of  report  to  Boanl  of  Trade.  | 

2^  Ihid.,  i,  3GS.  | 

^'-^  Ibid.,    353.      Civ'il    ofitcers,    tradesnieu,   eoovict?,    and     Catl.olics     were  \ 

extinpl  7''ri>in  inilitury  duty.  | 
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t 

I  little  tutoring  when  it  was  a  question  of  opposing  authority.-^ 

I  One  of  the  leading  members  sug*.>"ested  that  the  people  be  reeom- 

I  mended  to  provide  tlieniselves  with  anas  and  to  learn,  to  use  them, 

I  ''but  that  every  Step  farther  tljan  that  would  abridge  tlie  liiberty 

I  to  which  as  Englishmen  they  have  an  inviolable  liiglit.""-'"     If 

I  this  were  a  true  interpretation  of  English  riglds,  Great  Britain 

I  would  soon  lose  her  plaee  among  the  pov^erful  nations  of  the 

I  world. 

I  Even  if  their  ''rights  as  ]^]nglishmen "  could  not  be  harmonized 

f  with  a  compulsory  militia  law,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  win' 

I 

I  tliose   rights  should  x^^'event  the   assembly   from   acceptiiig   tlie 

I  assistance  of  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  o'i'ered  aid  if  the 

f  colony  v,'ould  supply  them  W'ith  pro^nsions.     But  they  were  so 

I  "excessively    p-ircimoneous"    according    to    Sharpe,    that    they 

I  would  ailow^  provisioiLS  for  none  except  those  on  tlie  roll  of  the 

t  colony,  vvdiich  were  vevY  few.     The  governor  was  not  permitted 

J  even  to  entertain  Indians  as  guests  at  public  expense,  although 

[  much  depended  on  their  friendsbip.-^ 

I  Tlie  laws  already  in  force  enapovs^ered  the  governor  to  compel 

I  every  individual-^  of  military  age  to  inarch  to  any  part  of  the 

i  province  wdiere  his  services  were  needed,  but  the  assembly  de- 

I  ciared  by  resolution  in  1758  that  this  applied  only  to  cases  of 

I  actnal  invasion  by  the  enemy. -'^     Sucli  an  interpretation  of  the 

I  law  made  any  precautionary  measures  depend   entirely  on  the 

\  will  of  the  assembly,  which  was  not  always  in  session. 

I  After  Baltimore  guve  up  his  claim  to  the  income  from  fines 

;-  and  licenses,  tlie  asseml)ly  framed  their  money  bills  in  such  a 

I  way  that  he  wovdul  ha\"e  to  yield  in  still  another  matter  or  be 

j  placed  in  the  undesirable  position  of  obstructing  grants  to  the 

j  king.     Again   intluenced,  as  Sharpe  thought,  by   Pennsylvania, 

I  they  passed  a  bill  in  the  spring  of  1756  granting  £40,000  for 


2'-  Corresp,  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  i,  219,  22::!,  257,  353;  Fa.  Arch.,  17fS-5C,  n,  397. 


I  -^  Corrt-.h.  of  Gov.  Sh.arpe,  l,  491,     Sharp>c  to  Calvert,  Oct.  5,  1750. 

I  ^'  Jhid.,  549.     Sharpe  to  .Dinwid.he,  M.-iV  5,  1757. 

f  -^"^  Except  ooit;iln  C-\'eiuj)ted  classes. 


I  -'•>  Corrc-^p.  of  Gcv.  Sharpe,  ii,  255. 
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I 

the  king's  service.     Of  this  amount  £25,000  was  to  be  used  for  i 

an  expedition  against  the  enemy,  but  they  took  the  x)recaution  to  .1 

provi(.;e  th^it  it  could  jiot  be  so  used  vnilv^ss  Virginia  and  Penn-  | 

sylvania  would  assist.     One  of  the  meatis  provided  for  raising  I 

this  amount  was  a  tax  on  hinds,  including  those  of  Lord  Balti-  | 

more.  With  respect  to  the  hand  tax  Baltimore  was  quite  as  | 
selilsli  as  the  Penny  and  liad  ordered  tlie  governor  not  to  pass 
ajiy  Jaw  which  did  not  exempt  his  lands,  but  the  assembly  v/as 
determined  that  they  should  be  taxed.  By  adopting  a  con- 
servative course  Sharpe  avoided  a  prolonged  controversy  like 
that  in  Pcrmsylvania.  IJc  was  not  entirely  in  sympatliy  vvith  the 
claims  of  tlie  assembly  and  considered  them  ''too  opinionated" 
and  ''i>arsimoneous''  to  provide  sufficient  money  for  defense 
unless  they  conld  ''subvert  in  a  great  measure  the  Constitution  & 
render  it  more  suuilar  to  that  of  Pennsilvania,"  but  he  did  not, 
he  told  his  brother,  feel  called  upon  to  follovr  the  example  of 

Governo:r  I^Iorris  and  uphold  unreasonable  proprietary  insti-uc-  f 

tions  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  province.     As  the  1 

upper  house  also  took  this  view  of  the  matter  the  bill  was  passed  j 

in  spite  of  instructions  to  the  contrary."^     Having  settled  this  | 

matter  amicably  the  assembly  a.  little  later  voted  £3000  to  be  used  | 

in  raising  men  for  the  Royal  American   regiment,   and   £2000  | 

toward   furni5;hing   the   New   Yorl-:   army   with   transports   and  | 

wlieat.    I>al:  they  refused  to  send  ni*:'H  to  New  York  and  likewise  i 

I 

to  grant   Secretary   Icobmsons   request   for   a   compensation  to  j 

mf!st:ers   whose   servants   had   l)een    enlisted    by   the   recruiting  /? 

officers. ^^  1 


Besides  being  very  economical  in  voting  money  for  defense 
the  assembly  unreasonably  demanded  excbisiv(?  control  of  the 
movement  of  troops.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  efficient  mili- 
tary servi'^e  requires  executive  control,  and  in  spite  of  law  and 
custom  in  their  own  colony,  they  insisted  on  dictating  the  time  | 

and  place  in  which  the  troops  shoald  be  used  and  uuder  whom  | 

thev  should  serve.  I 


soCorrr^p.  of  Gov.  Sharps,  i,  346,  391,  395,  899,  400,  403-404,  415,  424,  \ 

425,  435;  Fa,  Arch.,  174S'5G,  ii.  6S5.  \ 

31  Corresp.  of  Gov.  SJuirpt-,  i,  494.  J 
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When    the    Earl    of    Loudoun    was    sent    to    command    the  i 

British  forces  in  America  the  coh)n.iea  as  uenial  were  ask'cd  to  i 

pis;st    hiin.      The    Ivfj-rylaiid    asscinbly    Volcd    to    contribute    a  i 

small  simi  which  was  then  in  the  treasury,  but  no  more.      They  .  i 

in.serted  a  clause  directing  how  and  where  Maryland  troops  must  j 

bo  employed.     They  were  not  to  serve  under  Ijoacloun  either  j 

within  the  province  or  outside  its  borders.    Within  the  province  j 

Loudoun  must   not   have   even   indirect   control   over   the   men. 

Colonel  Stanwix,  but  no  one  else,  might  take  the  troops  out  of  I 

tlie  colony.     This  conflicted  with  the  plans  of  L'Oudoun  v/ho  had 

f  ordered  tlie  !}.ia}\vland  troops  to  gi-rrison  Fort  Cumberland,  and 

[               it  is  difficult  to  see  wliy  he  was  not  justified  in  pronouncing  the  ■ 

I               act  ''' inconsistent  in  itself,  and  a   direct  infringement  of   the  | 

I               King's  undoubted  prero.G'ative  ....  of  conimandir.g  all  Troops  \ 

I               in  his  Dominions'";   but  the  governor  decided   to  accept  these  | 

f               terms  rather  than  lose  the  appropriation.   Governor  Dinwiddle  of  ' 

I               Virginia  commended  Sharpe  for  acceptnig  the  grant  even   on  i 

I               these  terras,  but  a<hled  that  the  ''ill-n.atur'd  Opposition"  and  j 

''unmannerly"   conduct  of  the  lower   house   in   Maryland  had  j 

caused  him  much  trouble  with  his  owu  assembly,^-  ' 

i                     In  the  fall  of  1757  when  Loudoun  again   a^ked   ^^laryland  | 

to  furnisli   provisions   for  troops   at   Fort   Cumberland  the   as-  j 

I  I 

I                sembly   declared   by   resolution    tliat   they   would   never  vote   a  ! 

\               thing  for  them  as  long  as  they  remained  at  that  post.^^     They  \ 

\               formally  condemned  the  disposition  which  Loudoun  had  made  l 

I                of  the  troops-  during  the  preceding  summer  tn-d  aTmounced  that  I 

j                they  were  about  to  reduce  tlie  entire  force  of  the  colony  to  tliree  j 

i  hundred  rangers  who  were  to  protect  the  frontier  settlements.  '  I 

\  i 

I                Before  this  they  had  takeo   into  their  own  hands   practically  j 

I                everything  connected  with  the  army.     A  committee  appointed  i 

•  by  the  assembly  liad  entire  charge  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  '   • 

I                men.     The  governor  was  given  no  voice  in  this  or  in  the  dis-  j 

'                    -       ^- Corrtsp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  ii,  3,  24.  \ 

I                           ^s  jhid.,  91,  12.3,  126.     A  small  mimber  of  Maryland  troop=!  had  already  ; 

I                    been  taken  there,  but  li  \\as  a  dispiittHl  point  whether  thi^^  fort  was  situated  j 

j                     in   iviarylrind.     The   lower   house  wanted  to   give  up   this  poat  and   the  sur-  | 

I                     roun<iii:g  territory.  ; 

i 
i 
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I 

bursemcDt  ot"  other  public  money.-' ^     Such  acts  were  more  than  ^ 

mere  x>i'^^eautionary  measures.     Sueli  a  policy  \v;is  an  uureasou-  | 

able  snd  m^Dceessary  injjjcjim.crt  tc-  axiy  general  eampaig-n.  | 

A  law  of  the  province  provided  that  whenever  the  militia  i 

should  be  called  out  to  defend  the  province  the  expense  should  be  | 

paid  by  a  poll-tax.     Instead  of  employing  this  custoni(!ry  tax  to  | 

support  the   three   hundred   rangers,   the   assemijly   proposed   a  | 

tax   on    real   and    personal   property,    offices,    professions,    pro-  | 

prietary    quit-rents   and    ecclesiastical    preferments.      Assessors  | 

were  to   be  appointed  by  special  commissioners  chosen   by  the  | 

people,  and  these  commissioners  were  to  have  absolute  control  | 

of  the  troops.^''  The  governor  and  council  would  not  approve 
the  bill  on  the.se  terms,  and  the  former  wrote  l^altimore  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  colonies  until  they  were 
compelled  by  l-*tir]iament  to  fiiriiish  their  respective  quotas.*'*^ 
Again  he  attributed  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  and  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people  to  the  teachings  of  the  Fennsylvania 
Gazeiie.  From  that  source  they  had  derived  the  doctrine  that 
''the  Upper  Ilouse  is  no  Part  ot  our  Constitution,"  and  it  "is 
from  that  Quarter  that  all  our  Pine  Scliemes  are  imported.'"" 

In  order  to  get  around  the  lavv-  which  gave  the  governor  con- 
trol of  the  militiii  the  assembly  resorted  to  rui  interesting  ex-  | 
ample  of  strict  construction.  Sharpe  liad  planned  to  garrison  .  | 
B'ort  Frederick  with  ndlitia,  but  liic  assembly  presented  a  re-  •  | 
monstrance  denying  his  authority  to  do  so.  The  militia,  they  I 
ai-gued,  were  not  obliged  to  mnreli  under  tlie  p;overnor's  orders  I 
except  in  cases  of  actual  iavasion.  Besides,  they  could  not  be  -j 
compelled  to  garrisoji  forts  or  to  serve  in  arms  at  all  unless  there 
were  ''an  Apparent  Enemy  VvUthin  the  Limits  of  the  Province." 
The  ravages  v/hich  had  been  eonnn.itted  on  tlie  frontiers  were 
not  ''Invasions,"  but  "only  Incursions."  They  agreed  to  fur- 
nish Loudoun  with  two  hundred  men  provided  lie  icoidd  not  take 

•i'^  Corresy.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  ii,  51,  at. 

3r.  Jhid.,  100-101. 

^>>  Ibid.,  111-112. 

■'■  Ib'd.,  120.    To  Calvert,  Den.  27,  1757. 
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them  out  of  Maryland,  but  they  immediately  reconsidered  this  | 

gencrou,^  offer  and  withcjrew  it.^*  ' 

Soon  ailer  thi.s  tiie  as:ihnii)ly  gr?ri,t(;d  £4.5,OUO  for.njilitary  1 

purposes  but  on  terms  which  the  council  pronounced  uuconstitu-  j 

tional.     A  conference  was  arranged  by  the  governor,  but  as.  the  i 

representatives  of  tlie   lower  house  were  instructed  to  concede  i 

nothing,  tlie  conference  ended  in  failure  and  tlie  assembly  was  \ 

j 

prorogued    without    granting    anything    for    defense.      >HOthing  \ 

could  be  obtained  v/ithout  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  the  * 

lower  house,  or,  to  quote  Sharpe  hiniself,  there  was  no  course 
left  for  the  governor  and  council  but  to  consider  how  they  might 
''yield  most  decently  to  every  demand  that  the  Lov/er  Iloase  of 
Assembly  shall  think  proper  to  make.  "■^''* 

There  is  ap])arently  nmch  truth  in  8hctrpv>H  claim  that  the 
attitude  of  the  lower  house  was  influenced  in  a  large  measure  by  [ 

a  desire  to  discredit  proprietary  government  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king,**^  But  unlike  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  Sharpe  did 
not  throw  the  entire  blaTne  on  the  asseml>ly.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  war  he  wrote  his  brotlier  that  their  obstinacy  v,  as  due  in  great  ■ 

measure  to  the  unreasonable  claims  of  the  x)roprietor.-   Baltim^ore  : 

for  a  time  demanded  tlie  income  from  fines  and  licenses  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  because  of  this,  said  Sharpe,  the 
assembly  determined  to  strip  \im\  of  as  much  povrer  as  ])ossible.  \ 

Both  Shiirpe  and  his  brotlier  co^usidercd  u  the  duty  of  J^ritish 
generals — not  of  the  assembly — to  supply   money  for  the  com-  I 

missary  department.*^  | 

3s  Correrp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  ii,  1-11-142.     Sharr-e  to  Loudoua,  March  2.  • 

1758.  '  'I 

zo  Ibid,  146,  ISl,  1S6.  j 

40<<The  Truth  is  tlint  their  leading  Men    (....)   aro  ar.xiou.s  to  bring  ! 

every  thing  into  Confusion  iu  hopes  that  the  C'rown  will  then  think  it  neees-  i 

s;).ry  to  interfere  ia  some  manucr  or  other  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  his  ! 

Lordship."     ''Were  they  to  refuse  to  grant  any  money  for  Kis  Majesty's  ] 

Service  tlieir  Coustituents  would   unanimously  condemn   their  Conduct,  but  '■ 

while  tliey  can  save  Appearances  so  far  as  to  appear  fond  of  grautintr  Sup- 
]>lies  th:-  I'eoplo  v:411  he  iinposed  on  &  made  to  beJIcve  that  the  Upper  House 
&  Vae  Coveraor  are  alone  to  bh'.me,  -S:  it  is  eutirely  owino^  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Maryland  &  Pcnsa  being  in  the  hands  of  Proprietors  that  Money 
for  His  Maj'-sty 's  Service  is  n^^t  so  rr-adily  granted  iu  these  Provinces  as 
in  the  other  Colonies."     Sharpe  to  Calvert,  ^h\y  14,  1756.  ibid.,  ii,  179. 

-ti  Ibul,  ii,  4?>9-441.     Sharpe  to  William  Sharpe,  July  S,  1700. 


•*2  Cecil  Calvert,  uncle  and  secretary  of  th«  proprietor. 

43  There  are  aS  meiubi-rs,  he  snid,  but  usually  not  all  attemL  ''Now 
the  busiiu'rs  IS  to  firul  Baits  for  30  of  these:  vvhich  is  a  clear  Majority, 
jsupposin^r  th*\v'  wore  all  to  avt-tvl.'^  Calvert  to  Sharpe,  March  17,  1760. 
CorrCi^p.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  ii,  37(J-379. 
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In  order  to  overcome  opposition  to  the  proprietor  in  tlie  two  | 

hoiisevS  of  asseiubly   Secrctar}'    Calvert"^'^  was  ready  to   employ  I 

measures  which  were  ijoI  iinlike  thG;^e  of  the  iiiodeiii  political  | 

boss.    His  scheme  was  carefully  to  select  rneuibers  for  the  upper  I 

house,  and  to  bribe  those  of  the  lower  house  with  appointive  | 

offices.    In  a  letter  to  Sharpe,  March  17,  1760,  Calvert  outlined  f 

a  plan  to  be  f ollovv'ed  by  tlie  governor.    Av  hen  choosing  members  | 

of  the  upper  house  he  advised  the  governor  not  to  "admit  a  fool  | 

who  will  not  only  be  troublesome  &  Imj^ertinent  but  will  Blabb  | 

every  thing  he  loiows."     Neither  should  lie  appoint  a  man  of  \ 

ability  Vvdio  vv-as  not  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  proprietor —  | 

for  in  that  case,  the  more  able  the  mim  the  more  dangerousS  he  I 

would  be  in  the  council.  | 

Having  provided  for  the  council,  Calvert  proceeded  to  show  | 

Sharpe  ]iov»^  the  lower  house  might  easily  be  made  subservient.  I 

In  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  he  said,  members  oppose  meas-  i 

uves  from  X->i'ivate  interest,  ''therefore  by  throwing  out  a  Sop  in  I 

a  proper  manner  to  these  Noisy  animals  il  will  render  them  not  | 

only  silent,  but  tame  enough  to  bear  stroidug  &  tractable  enough  | 

to  follow  m}\  directions  that  m.av  be  ttiought  fit  to  be  given  to  I 

them."     This  "Sop"  he  explained  in  detad,  but  in  substance  j 

the  plan  was  that  merabers  of  the  lower  house  were  to  be  given  I 

to  understand  tliat  if  they  did  as  Calyei't  desired  while  members,  | 

tbey  need  not  fear  ti^e  peoph-,  for  all  members  who  should  fail  | 

to  be  reelected  because  of  loyalty  to  the  proprietor  would  be  | 

rewarded  with  other  of^ces.     Amoiig  these  were  the  offices  of  | 

sheriff,  farmer  of  the  quii-rents,  etc.     If  members  did  not  vrislt  |" 

these  offices  for  themselves,  their  brothers  or  sons  v/oidd  receive  i 

the  commissions.     Calvert  liad  calculated  to  a  nicety  just  the  | 

number  of  members  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  "l^ait"  in  this  i 

way.^^  I 

Whether  Lord  Baltimore  was  cognizant  of  this  plan  to  cor-  I 
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I 

[  rupt  the  assembly  does  not  appear  in  the  records.    It  was  never 

I  put    to    a   tost,    for    Calvert's    sug-gestions    were    not    follovved. 

I  Sltarpe  oppos'^d  the  elaborate  scheme,  not  on  moral  grounds  it 

I  would  seem  from  his  answer  to  Calvert,  but  because  he  con- 

I  sido'ed  the  plan  imp)raeticable.     Baltimore's  friends,  he  said, 

I  nsnally  get  all  such  offices  so  that  the  governor  has  none  to  dis- 

I  tribute;  besides,  members  of  the  lower  house  as  a  rule  are  not 

j  qualiiied  to  fill  such  offices — many  of  them  can  scarcely  write.*^^ 

I  The  last  item  of  information  is  of  interest  v.dien  we  consider  that 

f  these  same  members  felt  themselves  fully  capable  of  deciding  all 

i  points  of  constitutional  law — better  qualified,  apparently,  than 

[  the  king^s  attorney-general. 

I  Very  little  was  contributed  by  JMaryland  during  the  last  year 

and  a  hnlf  of  the  war.  Five  tirues  within  less  than  eighteen 
months  did  the  lower  house  pass  bills  embodying  points  which 
the  hing's  attorney-general  had  pronounced  unlawful,  and  each 
timo  the  upper  house  refused  to  concur.  Neither  would  give  way 
although  the  enemy  Avas  ravaging  tlie  frontier.  AVhenever  the 
attention  of  the  lower  house  was  called  to  tlie  opinion  of  the 
j  attorney-general  their  answer  was  sinrply  that  they  did'  not  agree 

I  with  hirri.^^^     His  opinion  seemed  to  impress  them  no  more  tlian 

(  that  of  the  least  able  of  their  own.  members. 

I 

I  There  was   little   appa^-ent   loyalty   to  the   intercvsts   of   the 

I  mother  country"^''  or  res]M:'Ct  for  authority.  On  the  otiier  hand  the 

I  proprietor  eared  only  for  his  own  interests.     TJie  end.  of  the  war 

I  relieved  the  pre:;sure  of  opposing  interests,  but  it  was  certain  to 

[  reajvpear  under  similar  conditions. 

!  AVhile   proprietary    government    in    itself    was   not    entirely 

I  responsible  for  the  discord  in  ^AJarylaod  and  Pennsylvania,  no 

I  small  part  of  it  is  traceable  directly  to  this  anomalcms  creation 

I  of   British    rulers.      Attributes 'of  'sovereignty    combined    with 

I  ownershi})  of  tlie  soil  worked  badlv  wherever  it  was  tried.      To 

1  obtain  sufficient  I'eveniie  for  governinciital  purposes  was  difficult 


44  Corresp.  of  Gov.  -Sharpc,  ii,  423-43L     Sharpe  to  Calvert^  .Jwbr  7,  17G0. 

4?'  Ibid..  394,  Sh'irpe  to  Pitt,  April  14,  1760. 

46  J1ji,l,  307.     Sharpe  to  B;ilt.imorc,  V.ay  4,  17G0. 
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cnoiigb  in  all  of  the  colonies,  but  the  introduction  of  another 
factor  to  separate  still  farther  sovereig:.D  from  si!l)ject  added  to 
the  expense  and  confr.sed  legitimate  reqiiiremeiits  v;itli  pro- 
prietary greed,  in  the  minds  of  the  ijeople. 

IV.  THE  SOUTHERN  CX)I/OyiES 

ViKGINIA 

When  the   French   appeared   on  the   Ohio,   Virginia  had.  a  | 

greater  interest  in  preventifig  tiieir  encroachments  than  any  other  I 

-1 
colony.     Site  was  interested  in  extending  her  claims  westward  f 

and  the  presence  of  the  French  caused  her  much  concern.     As  | 

soon  as  tlie  plans  of  the  French  were  discovered  Governor  Din-  1 

%^iddie  took  steps  to  drive  out  the  invaders  and  hold  the  country  I 

for  EngiaTid.     Wlrile  tlie  initiative  devolved  upon  Virginia,  the  | 

neighboring  colonies  were  asked  for  assistance.     It  has  already  | 

been   noted   that    for   some   time   Pennsvlvania    and    Marvland  f 

■i 

would  do  absolutely  notiiing,  and,  as  vrill  appear  further  on,  the  | 

soud.hern  colonies  did  very  little.        .,.",'  I 

Dinwiddie  was  forced  to  rely  prineipally  on  his  own  colony  | 

for  sinews  of  war,  and  unfortunate!;'  for  the  success  of  his  plans,  | 

the  conditions  were  not  favorable  even  tliere.     V\'^ithou.t  the  co-  i 

5 

operation  of  the  assembly  the  governor  was  powerless,  for  that  i 

body  controlled  the  finances  of  the  colony;  and  the  members  at 

this  time  were  in  no  iiiOod  to  cooperate  v/ith  a  governor  vrlio  was 

attempting,  in  their  opinion,  to  deprive  thorn  of  their  ''inherent" 

and  ''British  rights."     A  controversy  was  already  in  progress 

when  the  enemy  made  his  appearance,  and  little  could  be  done 

in  defense  of  the  colony  until  constltutiorjal  questions  had  been 

settled. 

In  1753  Governor  Dinwiddie  for  tlie  first  time  attempted  to 
collect  a  ft'e  of  one  pistole**  for  affixing  the  official  seal  to  land  j 

patents.     In   November   of  that  year  inhabitants  from  several  \ 

counties  petitioned  the  house  of  burgesses  for  protection  against  j 

this  new  Inirden."'!     Tlie  burgesses  sent  an  address  to  Dinwiddie 

■*"  A  Spanish  coin  worth  about  $3.50. 

■i^  Journals  of  the  nou:;c  of  liurnt^scs,  175£-175S,  121,   129.     All  refer- 
ences to  the  JiAiraaJ:^  refer  to  this  voiuiiic. 
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\  I 

I  I 

I               asking  whether  tlie  fee  demanded  at  the  secretary's  office  liad  i 

I  been  charged  by  the  governo]''>s  order,  if  so,  by  wliat  aulh.ority.^'^ 

i                Dinwiddle  rei)lied  1hat  he  had  ordei'ed  the  fee  collected  and  gave  i 

I  as  his  aiilhority  the  advice  of  his   council  and  'Tovrers   from 

j                Ijnnie.  "^"^     The  first  part  of  liis  statement  was  true,   but  the  1 

'^Powers  from  Home"  were  largely  imaginary.     Not  convinced  ; 

\  by  the  proofs  submitted  by  the  governor,  the  house  of  burgesses 

\  sent  hiin  a  vigorous  protest  declaring  his  action  unlawful.    They 

[  based  their  interference  in  tlie  land  question  on  the  ''undoubted 

I  Eight  of  the  Burgesses  to  enquire  into  the  Grievances  of  the 

I  I'eople, "  any  abridgment  of  which  vvould  be  dangerous  to  their 

\  liberties  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  colonv.     "The  Rights  of 

{ 

I                the  Subject,"  they  asserted,  "are  so  secured  by  Law,  that  they  ; 

i                cannot  be  deprived  of  the  least  Part  of  their  Property,  but  by  | 

i                 their  own  Consent."     li'pon  tin's  excellent  prijjciple,  they  said,  i 

]  their  constitution  had  been  foun.ded,  and  the  king  had  declared 

i  "  'That  no  Man's  Life,  Member,  Freehold  of  Goods,  be  taken  .        ; 

;                 away  or  harmed,  bat  by  established  and  known  Laws.'  "^'^      It  i 

will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  burgesses  had  eonsti'ueted  a  huge  I 
-\                 man  of  straw  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  him.    The  excellence 
i                 of  the  principles  invoked  can  not  be  gainsaid,  but  their  relevancy 

I                 is  more  than  doubtful  as  Dinwiddle  pointed  out  in  his  ansv.-er.^-'  i 

I                 However   unjust   the   imposition   of   the   fee   may  have   been   it  \ 

I                 related  solely  to  the  dis[)0sal  of  trie  king's  lands — ilie  purchase  ; 

!                 01  which  was  ojitional  on  tlie  part   of  the  buyer — and  not  to  I 

'                 taxation  or  the  administration  of  government.  1 

More  to  the  point  was  the  other  argrnnent  of  the  burgesses  • 

;                  biused  on  precedent  and  royal  charter.     The  governor's  attention  j 

'                 was  called  to  the  fact  that  no  sucli  fee  had  been  exacted  by  the  old  j 

;                 Virginia  Comi)any,  and  that  Cliarles  II  by  charter  had  ordained  { 

that  the  method  of  the  old  company  should  be  continued.    Lord  j 

Ilovvard  of  Efllngham  had  attempted,  thev  snid,  to  exact  a  fee  | 

I 

i^' Journah,  'iZCx  \ 

I                             fif  Ibid.,  141.  j 

j                            ^^  Ibid.,   J4:M44;   L'invAddie  Papers,  i,   4G.  ; 

i                            ^-  Journals,  154.  > 
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i 

for  the  use  of  the  seal,  but  had  been  forbiddeu    to    do    so    by  | 

"Wilb'ain  III  and  his  Privy  CounciL     Upon  this  reDreseutation  I 

the  goverDor  was  requested  to  withdraw  his  order  for  collecting  I 

the  fee.  I 

When  the  <>overi3or  declined  to  rescind  his  order  to  the  sec-  i 

retary  and  declared  tlia.t  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its  I 

justice,  the  burgesses  were  so  incensed  that  they  passed  a  series  | 

of  resolutions  condemning  his  action  and  providing  for  an  ai^p-eal  | 

to  the  crown.     The  governor's  action  in  demanding  the  fee  they  I 

pronounced   ''illegal    and    arbitrary" — a    violation    of    charter  | 

rights  and  a  subversion  of  their  constitution.     It  was  a  liinder-  | 

ance  to  settlement  and  therefore  detrimental  to  both  king  and  | 

subject.     They  i-esolved  to  send  Attorney-General  Randolph  to  | 

England  as  special  agent  to  protest  to  the  king  against  the  con-  | 

duct  of  the  governor.     Although  they    x^^^'^ded    poverty    when  | 

asked  for  money  to  defend  the  colonies,  the  burgesses  agreed  to  I 

pay  Randolph  £2,500  for  his  services,  and  promised  him  a  pen-  | 

sion  in  case  he  should  lose  his  office  of  attorney-general  on 
account  of  his  mission.  The  king,  however,  was  especially  peti- 
tioned to  continue  Eandolph  in  his  office.  "When  the  council 
refused  to  allou'  this  salary  the  house  of  burgesses  on  their  own 
responsibility   voted   to    deduct    that    amount    from   the   crown  | 

revenues,  and  tlie  treasurer  v,-as  directed  to  pay  it  without  the  | 

eoncurrcDce  of  either  council  or  governor.     Tb.e  treasurer,  who  | 

was  also  speaker  of  the  house,  expressed  his  willingness  to  carry 
out  their  orde^-,  but  the  governor  would  not  issue  a  vrarraut  for 
the  money.-"'" 

Their  appeal  to  the  crov/n  cau.sed  Dinwiddie  considerable 
anxiety  and  he  admitted  to  his  agent  in  England  that  he  never 
would  liave  taken  the  fee  had  he  known  that  so  much  trouble 
would  come  from  it.  Tie  was  pai'ticularly  annoyed  because  it  had 
made  ''so  much  Noise  in  the  Coffee  Houses"  in  JCngland.^*  The 
Privy  Council  compromised  the  matter  by  rejecting  the  petition 
of  the  biireresses  but  forbiddimr  the  collection  of  a  fee  on  tracts 


^o3, Journals,  154-156,  167-lGH;  IHn.  Pap.,  i,  72,  110,  IGO. 

''^  Din.  Fap.,  i,  137-139,     To  JiKues  Aliercroinbv,  April  ?o,  1754. 
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i 

I  under  100  acres.     This  v/as  pj'actieally  what  the  burgesses  had 

I  asked.    Dinwiddie  now  ll\re\v  the  entire  bbune  on  the  eoiinci]  and 

I 

I  declared  that  he,  pei-stjralh',  Iiad  neVer  desired  to    collect    the 

I  fec.^^     The  payment  of  liandolph's  salary  still  remained  a  bone 

I  of  contention  and  impeded  the  voting  of  supplies. 

f  While  the  pistole  question  was  pending  in  England  the  house 

I  of  burgesses  voted  £10,000  for  frontier  defense,  although  one  of 

i  their  prominent  members  questioned  the  king's  title  to  the  Ohio 

I  Valley. ^^    With  this  first  war  bill  the  burgesses  adopted  a  prac- 

I  tiee  which  they  continued  to  follow  althoiigh  it  was  ])ronounced 

I  unconstitutional  by  tlie  governor.     In  the  body  of  tlie  bill  tliey 

(  named  .direetoi^  wliose  duty  it  was  to  decide  how  the  money 

t  should  be  spent.     But  they  did  not  deprive  the  governor  of  his 

il  right  to  fi]>prove  apjyroprlatioiiS  as  was  done  in  PenTisylvania. 
Their  '''republican  Principles'^  iJinwiddie  denounced  in  various 

^  letters,  and  he  declared  that  necessity  alone  induced  him  to  sign 

I  such  a  bill,-''''     Anxiet,y  over  the  i)istole  atiai]'  no  doubt  helped  to 

j  secure  his  signature,  but  aside  from  this  he  was  too  politic  to 

I  carry  resistance  to  extremes.    He  frankly  admitted  tliat  lie  had. 

I  no  influence  over  his  assembly^^^  and  a  year  later  he  expressed  his 

I  belief  that  crov/n  instructions  sliould  be  suspended  when  ui'gency 

I 

I  required  it.^'^'    lie  thought  the  governor  and  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 

f  vania  differed  over  trities  while  the  colonies  were  in  danger,  and 

?  he  bulievC't  th;i(  p»'oprietary  estates  shoald  bo  taxed  the  same  as 

I      .        other  propcnLy.'^'^     Although  Dinwiddle  met  with  opposition  at 

I  times,  be  secin;ed  more  monfw  from  a  reluctant  assembly  than 

I  anv  other  irovernor  suiitht  of  New  England. 

I  Even  after  money  had  been  voted  by  the  assembly  great  diffi- 

I  culty  was  expei-ienced  in  getting  men  to  enlist  except  those  of 


^^iJiji  Pav.,  h  2o2,  2G3,  370.     To  the  Board  of  Trade,  Oct.  25,  1754. 

^^Foid.,  ]02;  Heuing,  Statute'^,  \i,  417  et  seq. 

57  Din  Tap.,  i,  103,  aud  otiier  letters. 

55'' vV't  infioence  You  Piay  have  over  Y'r  Asscmblv  I  knou^  not,  but  I 
frankly  toll  Van  1  have  ii"i!e  over  this  here,  fuiiher  than  ar^^iiirig  on  the 
necessity  and  h?avincr  tho  Quautimi  to  them."  To  Gov.  Glen  oi:  S.  C,  April 
15,  1751.     Din.  Pap.,  i,  123. 

i'^  Ibid.,  ii,  29. 

6o7^u?.,  i,  507;  ii,  181. 
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tlie  poorest  quciiity,  and  tlie  militia  law  in  forco,  was  fextrcnicly 
inadeqinite.  Under  tlie  latest  nyilitia  law,  })assed  in  174-S,*^  the 
milMia  could  not  be  talcer.  fcora  the  ccrlony.  The  pay  of  tb^^  troops- 
was  small  and  they  were  obliged  to  equip  tbemselves.  Provisions 
and  conveyances  might  be  pressed  into  sei^vice  but  not  until  they 
had  been  appraised  and  proper  allowance  niade  to  the  owners, 
all  of  which  consumed  considerable  time.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
feared  that  tiu^y  would  never  receive  even  the  sroail  pay  allowed 
by  this  law,  and  refused  to  serve.  Washington  frequently  com- 
plained 01  the  had  condition  of  those  already  in  the  ranks. '^-  The 
officers,  he  said,  were  threatening  to  resign  for  lack  of  pay.  He 
wished  to  serve  without  pay  rather  than  accept  such  a   small 


61  lleniDg,  vi,  13?  ct  seq. 

t-- Washinp^ton,  Writings  (Ford's  ed.)  i,  42.  '^We  daily  experienee  the 
great  necessity  for  Cloatbin;:^  the  men,  as  we  find  the  generality  of  those, 
who  tire  to  be  enlisted,  are  of  those  loose,  idle  persons,  that  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  house  and  home,  and,  I  may  truly  say,  niany  of  them  are  eluathless; 
.  .  .  .  TlicTC  are  many  of  them  witliout  shoes,  others  want  strickinga.  jjome 
are  without  sliirt'^,  and  not  a  few  that  have  scarce  a  coat  or  v.aistcoat  to 
their  backs."     See  also  pp.  130  et  seq. 

*yi  Ibul.,  G.H-65. 

«t  JHn,  Tap.,  \,  23S,  251. 


amount  and  be  uncertaiji  of  getting  that.    He  would  rather  ''dig  | 

for  a  maintenance  ....  than  serve  upon  such  ignoble  terms. "'^^  I 

Little  could  be  accomplished  under  such  conditions,  and  it  v;as  I 

some  time  before  the  governor  and   assembly  could  sufficiently  I 

harmoirize  their  opinions  on  constitution.:d  questions  to  provicte  | 

for  defense.    Practically  no  a>:sistance  was  received  at  first  from  \ 

other  colonies,  and  Dinwiddic   proposed  to  Ijord   Hall  fax   and  I 

other  British  officials  ivM.  a  poll-tax  be  levied  in  all  the  colonies  j 

for  war  purposes.^"  | 

When  the  assembly  met  in  August,  175-i,  Dinwiddie  again  | 

as]:ed   them   1o   vote   money   for   defense.      The   burgesses   com-  | 

mended  I^inwiddie  for  his  prudent  measures  in  defeating  the  i 

designs  of  the  Freneli,  \mi  at  the  same  time  they  embraced  this  | 

oppoi'tnnity  to  force  the  governor  to  accept  tlieir  terms.     They  i 

voted  £20,000  for  the  king's  service  but  attached  as  a  rider  the  | 

payment  of  Kandolph's  salary  of  £2,500  for  his  services  in  ICng-  I 


<^r>Journah,  193;  Da;.  Fap.,  i,  29S-300,  323. 

G'i  Journals,  2U5;  iJin.  Fop.,  i,  SOC,  32S;   Co'.  Fee.  of  N.  C,  \,  138. 

ti7  Jmirnals,  200, 

cs/Zu(|.,  209,  211. 

cyJIeDlng,  Statv.ies,  \\,  43S-43y. 
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I  I 

j             lajid — llie  saijje  tiiat  Diiiwiddie  had  previously  re-fused  to  allow.  i 

.              The  governor  agreed  to  pass  tiie  rider  as  a  separate  l)]]]  ]>rovided  | 

I             tlie}'  Tvould  in'-^ert  a  clause  siispendiiig  its  operatioji  until  the  \ 

\             king's  will  should  be  ascertained,  but  the  burge.^ses  insisted  on  | 

tlie  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  stood. ^^    Accusing  them  of  hypocrisy  | 

\             and  severely  denouncing  their  conduct,  Dinwiddle  pi-orogued  the  ! 
I              assembly  without  procuring  the  necessary  supplier.     I  "See  you 
I              call'd  upon,'^  said  he,  ''in  ye  Day  of  youi-  Country's  Distress; 
j              hear  you  declaring  your  knowledge  of  her  Danger,  and  pro- 
\              fessing  the  most   ardent  Zeal  for   her   Service;   yet  find  these 

j              deelarat'ns  only  an  unavailing  Flourish  of  "Words  ....  You  ■= 

\             withhold  Y'r  aid  and  thereby  leave  the  Enemy  at  full  Liberty  to  ! 
I.              perpetuate  their  destructive  and  unjust  designs."''^    Before  being 

\              prorogued   the  burgesses  asked  tlie  governor  to    express    their  ! 

I              thanks  to  tlie  king  for  his  x>;^tternal  care  in  sendiiig  his  independ-  \ 

I              ent  companies  from  New  York  and  South  Carolina  to  defend  ■; 

their  colony;  but  excused  themselves  from  granting  supplies  to  I 

these  same  companies  and  hoped  that  his    Majesty    would    be  j 

''graciously  pleased'^  to  provision  them  liimself.^^'  ! 

The  assembly  convened  again  in  October  and  the  governor  ! 
ijQ  his  address  painted  the  impending  perils  in  glowing  colors, 

regretting  that  he  conkl  not  tind  words  to  inakc  it  more  soul-  ; 
stirring.     In  an  equallv  eifusive  reply  the  assembly  promised 
their  hearty  sappori:^  assuring  tl^e  govei'uor  that  no  harm  would 

ever  come  to  the  colony  through  their  iieglect.*^^    They  passed  two  , 

acts  wliich  they  considered  very  m.agnanimous,  but  wliich  were  ; 

not  conducive  to  successful  military  operations.    I'oth  conformed  \ 

to  old  principles,  and  the  militia  act  very  largely  counteracted  •  \ 

the  benefits  derived  from  the  other.     The  militia  act''-'  permitted  I 
tlie  enlistment  of  ''such  able  bodied  men.  as  do  not  follow  or 
exercise  any  lawful  calling  or  employment,  or  have  some  other 


^oDi,^,  Pap.,  i,  409.     To  James  Abercroinbj,  Nov.  10,  1734. 

■^i  Dinui.ldie  v.rote  on  ]March  17,  1755,  that  the  neighboring  colonies  had 
not  <^^ra!![eu  '"any  Assist  *ce  either  in  Money,  Men  or  Provis's,  except  .N. 
York,  a];"t  3,0*'0  Sfg:;  Xo.  Car.,  6,000,  their  niouev;  M''vl'(l  tlie  same  sum; 
tiu.  Car.  aad  Peu:,ylv'a,  not  a  Farthing. '^     Col.  Iicr.  of  N.  C,  v,  394-395. 

"'-'''but  truly  I  think.''  -wrote  Dinwiihlie  to  rialifax  coDecrning  all  the 
colonies,  "in  geu'l,  thev  ha\-e  given  their  Seuses  a  lortg  Holliday."  l>i.n. 
Pap,,  i,  513. 
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1 
lawi'ul  and  sui'iicieul  supj)orL  or  maiutcnaiice, "  for  that  pcirticu-  j 

iar  ex'podition.     All  who  were,  eiititlc';]  to  vote  for  Tj.icrrj.bers  of  | 

tlie  b.oufce  of  burgesses  ^\'ere  ex^^inp^'jed  from  service.    The  act  v/as  I 

to  remain  in  force  for  one  year.    So  jealously  did  the  burgesses  j 

guard  the  ''rights"  of  the  people  that  only  vagrants  could  be  j 

enlisted  for  duty  outside  of  the  province,  and  even  they  could  1 

not  be  forced  to  enlist.     This  house  opposed  all  draft  laws  as  } 

violating  tiieir  rights  as  Englishmen.     Such  was  the  kind   of  | 

soldiers  sejit  to  defend  the  empire;  it  is  little  vv'onder  that  Wash-  1 

ington  continually  complained  of  the  ])ersojmel  of  his  armj-.  ' 

By  tiie  other  act  tlie  assembly  granted  £20,000  toward  the  ! 

expenses  of  the  expedition.    As  usual  the  disbursement  vras  put  ! 

in  the  hands  of  directors,  but  all  payments  required  the  gov-  j 

ernor's  approval.    Dinwiddle  accepted  the  graDl  on  these  terms  i 

more  graciously  than  before  and  "parted  with,  the  (our)  Assem-  | 

bly  on  Yc-ry  good  Terms.  "'^ 

Little  assistance  eam-j  froui  the  surrovmding  colonies.'^ 
Neither   their   coinutry's   interests  nor  their   own   danger   could  \ 

overcome  the  indilierencc  of  the  people  or  their  representative^;'-  \ 

but  they  were  keenl,y  alive  on  questions  relatmg  to  their  rights 
and  privileges.  But  ilm  executives  ^\'ho  criticised  the  a.^sem- 
blies  were  equally  headstrong"  and  imyiekling.  AYhile  the  strife 
continued  the  inliabitants  were  being  butchered  and  their  i)rop- 
erty  destroyed. 

The  arrival  of  Braddoek  caused  nearly  all  of  the  colonies  to 
vote  some  additional  assistantte.  But  tlie  general  "s  first  experi- 
ence with  Virginia  was  not  a  happy  one.  On  I\Iay  15,  1755,  he 
sent  a  letter  (o  Dinwiddie  stating  that  he  ^v■ould  remove  all 
effective  troops  from  h'ort  Cumberland  and  askinj:^  the  ?,overnor 
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j 

j  to  garrison  it  with  militia.     Tlie  assembly  at  ODce  protested  that  • 

i  such  a  measure  was  (^ontraiy  to  ]a\\,  as  the  fort  was  located  in 

I  ]M;~irylaad,  and  also  thai  the  expense  would  "teud  to  the  utter  j 

I  Ruin  of  this  Colony."     Dinwiddie  reminded  them    that    Fort 

I  CuniberLnnd  had  been  built  to  protect  the  colonies  in  general  and 

I  rightly  said  that  ''it  is  of  no  Consequence  whether  it  is  in  Vir-  \ 

\  gi}i'ia  or  Maryla/id :  it  is  tlie  King's  P\)3"t,  and  the  Guns  mounted 

I  there,  are  tliose  sent  by  his  Majesty  for  such  Uses."     The  bur- 

s  ges,ses  yielded  temporarily  to  the  extent  of  introducing  a  bill  to 

I  draft  not  more  than  fifty  men  for  ihia  purpose,  but  the  bill  was 

i  rejected  at  its  third  reading.'-'     l"or  the  Vv^estern  expedition  the 

;  burgesses  granted  £10,000  and  agreed  to  raise  tv/o  hundred  men 

'  for  frontier  defense.'" 

The  defeat  of  I'u-addock  in  July  caused  great  consternation 
in  Virginia,  and  for  a  time  aroused  some  enlliusiasra  for  the 
British  cause.  AVhen  the  assembly  met  in  August  they  readily 
voted  another  £-J0,000  and  enacted  a  more  effective  militia  law.'^ 
The  last  two  am.ounts  voted  were  in  bills  of  credit  instead  of  : 

sterling,  bat  payable  \vithin  the  five  year  limit  fixed  hy  the  British 
government.  As  there  was  great  need  of  money  for  war  purposes 
the  governor,  although  opposed  to  paper  money,  signed  the  bills 
without  protest. 

The  militia  bill  just  passed  proved  inadequate.     At  the  Octo-  \ 

ber  session  the  governor  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  ] 

tlie  Britisli  militia  act,  but  his  reeonnaendation  was  disregarded.  i 

Up  to  this  time  controversies  over  pnper  money,  so  frequent  in  i 

some  of  the  otlier  colonies,  had  no(   appeared  in   A'^irginia,  but  : 

during  this  session  the  liouse  of  burgesses  seemed  to  have  caught  '  j 

the  contagion.    They  passed  an  act  for  issuing  £200,000  in  paper  j 

money  to  be  current  for  eight  years.     This  woald  impair  the  i 

credit  of  the  colony -to  a  degree  that  the  governor  was  not  willing  •  | 

to  pernnt  and  he  refused  to  sign  the  bill.     After  several  alterca-  ' 


i^Jouruals,  2G7,  20S,  272,  2S4. 

74  Din.  Pap.,  ii,  S6. 

7r-ITonIiig,  Statutes,  vi,  521  ct  seq.;  Pid.  Pap.,  ii,  142;  Journals,  314. 
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tions  concerning  tlie  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  Dinwiddie  dis- 
solved tlie  assembly  and  waited  for  a  new  election.**^ 

At  the  l)eginning  of  17 50  little  had  been  done  to  prevent  the 
encroachmenls  of  tlie  enemy.    The  money  which  had  been  raised 

could  not  be  used  cfi't'Ctiveiy  so  Ion j:;  as  the  peoj)le  refused  to  enter  | 

the  service.    Dinwiddie  recommended  to  the  t^ords  of  ''J'rade  that  i 

convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  slioidd  be  sent  to  serve  at  I 

the  frontier  forts,''     The  militia  according  to  the  governor's  esti-  | 
mate  numbered  about  3, GOO,  but  nearly  ail  of  them  were  free- 
holders who  insisted  on  their  privilege  of  not  serving  except  in 
cases  of  imminent  danger,  and  then  only  witlrin  the  province. 
AVilli  the  enemy  at  their  door  it  took  four  months  to  enlist  less 

than  five  hundred  recruits,  and  these  were  of  an  inferior  class.'^^  .| 

Washington  wrote  from  the  frontier  of  the  distress  of  the  in-  I 

habitants,  and  saw  nothing  ahead  but  "inevitable  destruction"  I 

unless  the  assembly  should  adopt  more  vigorous  measures.^^  | 

When  the  new  assembly  met  in  i\iarch,  175G,  General  Shirley's  \ 

call  for  troox>s  to  serve  at  Niagara  and  Crov\'n  Point  was  placed  | 

before  them  by  the  governor.    The  burgesses  at  once  x~-'i'onouneed  I 

it  "impracticable  and  imprudent''  to  send  troops  so  far  at  this  | 

time,  and  the  council  agreed  vfith  them.^''^    But  on  account  of  the  I 

recent  massacres  on  their  own  frontiers  they  voted  £25,000  and  ! 

included  in  the  act  a  provision  for  di-afting  militia.^'-     Tliis  pro-  | 

vision,  however,  was  practically  vah:ieless,  for  tiny  one  who  had  | 

been  drafted  might  escape  service  by  paying  £10,  and  -we  ai'e  j 

I 


■iG  Journals,  319;  JJin.  Fa-p.,  ii,  209.  i 

•7'  Feb.  23,  1756.    Din.  Fap.,  ii,  339. 

78  Dinwiddie  to  Halifax.  Feb.  24,  1756.  Din.  Fap.,  ii,  346.  See  also 
p.  3B9. 

7!>To  Dinv/iddie,  April  22,  17o6.  JVritings  (Ford's  od.)  i,  249.  On  xipril 
IG,  be  had  wTitten  to  John  Eobinson,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
that  the  people  would  do  nothing  to  help  themseUes.  ''  ....  the  timidity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  is  to  bo  equaled  by  nothing  but  their  per- 
verseness.  Yesterday  was  the  time  appointed  for  all  to  meet  who  were  in- 
clined to  join  for  this  desirable  end,  and  only  tifteen  cauie,  some  of  ^^-hom 
refused  to  go  but  yoon  such  terms  as  must  have  rendered  their  services 
burthensome  to  the  country."     Ibid.,  241. 

so  Dm.  Fap.,  ii,  379-3S0;  Journals,  345. 

81  HcDing,  Statutes,  vii,  9  et  seq. 
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told  by  Diinviddie  that  many  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege.*-  No  drafted  troops  could  be  taken  to  serve  outside  of  the 
proviijce.  As  other  colonies  had  similar  lavvs  restricting  their 
troops  to  service  within  tlieir  own  borders,  offensive  warfare  was 
practically  impossible.  Discipline  was  equally  impossible  u.nder 
existing  laws.  Deserters  turned  their  guns  against  their  own 
officers  and  defied  their  aiithority.^'^  "They  go  oil  in  twenties," 
wrote  Washiijgtou,  "and  all  threateu.  to  return  (Jiomc),  if  they 
are  not  relieved  in  a  very  short  time  or  discharged.  "^^  Desertion 
!  was  made  easier  by  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  the  very 

\  inhabitants  who  most  ueeded  protection. ^^'     The  feeling  of  com- 

I  mon  interest  was  so  utterly  lacliing  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  one 

I  county  would  refuse  aid  to  those  of  another.^'^ 

f  In  the  matter  of  money  Virginia  w^n^  liberal  for  the  time. 

j  Even  Dinwiddie  admitted  that  the  burgesses  had  granted  ixs  much 

\  as  the  colony  coidd  aft'ord,  and  more  than  the  assembly  of  any 

1  other  coiouy;^*  but  at  best  they  were  ''only  keeping  the  expedi- 

j  tion  alive."  Each  colony  preferred  to  act  by  itself  and  in  its  own 

\  way,  therefore  little  was  aocomplishech^"  As  a  result  of  the  militia 

I  laws  in  force  the  enemy  could  attack  one  province  at  a  time  with- 

i  out  fear  of  being  molested  bv  troops  from  another  colonv.     The 

I  feeling  in  Virginia  is  well  illustrated  by  her  vote  of  £8,000  for 

}  culisting  troops  for  the  king's  regiment  of  Eoyal  Americans  and 


i  S2  Corresp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  i,  444. 

j'  83  Washington,  Writings  (Ford'B  ed.)  \,  209-276. 

I  8il5fd,  2SG.     On  October  10,  175G,  he  wrote  Dinwiddie:   '-The  miliUa 

I  are  under  siieh  bad  order  and  discipline,  that  tliey  'iviJl  go  and  come  wlien 

I  and  wheie  they  piease,  consultiup'  solelj  their  own  inclinations."     JVriiincis, 

I  i,  357. 

I  80 ''When  Hampshire  wfis  invaded,"  v.'rote  Washington  to  Lord  Fairfax, 

I  '^i^nd  cuKrd   on  Frederick   for  assistance  the  people  of  the  latler  refused 

'^  their  aid,  ans^vering,  '  Let  them  defend  themselves,  as  we  shall  do  if  they 

I  come  to  US.'     Now  the  enemy  have  forced  through  that  county,  and  begin 

;  to  infest  this,  tl).:'.-?e  a  little  removed   from  danger  are  equally  infatuated; 

I  and  will  be,   I  fear,  until  all  in  turn  fall  a  sacrifice   to   an  insulting  and 

[  jiierciloss  eueray.  "     JVritiro^.  i,  33  L 

I  &'^Ihid.,  32uj  Fa.  ArcJi.,  sor.  2,  ii,  C94. 

I  s"  Din.  I'op.,  ii,  420.     Up  to  June,  175G,  Virginia  had  grmited  at  various 

I  times  £150,00u.     Ibid.,  437. 

f  ^>^  Corri\^p.  of  Gov.  Shaipe,  i,  407,     Sharpe  to  All>evmrirle,  May  5,  175G. 


f^'^  Din.  Pap.,  ii,  524. 

90  Journals,  404. 

9'^  Din.  Pap.,  ii,  639;  Corresp.  of  Gov.  Sharpe,  ii,  25. 

^■■^  Hening.  S'aiute.^,  vii,  70,  75. 

»3  Writings,  i,  474, 

9-1  ITonini^,  Siaiuiea,  vii,  87  et  scq. 

05  Ibid.,  9:>  et  seq. 
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traDSporting  them  to  New  York,  accomj)anie(l  by  a  refusal  to 

l)crniit  a  single  man  to  be  drafted  for  that  .service. ^^  No  authority,  j 

no  emergency  coulcl  iiidace  Vw^  bn rges>:.e.s  to  yiehl  v/hat  tliey  con-  } 

sidered  their  constitutional  rights.     ]\ren  wlio  enjoyed,  as  they  j 

claimed  to  do,  ''the  Blessings  of  a  British  Constitution,  reduced  to  i 

its  original  Purity"^"  could   hardly  be  expected   to   submit  to  j 

compulsory  military  service.  ■  i 

The  relations  between  governof*  and  assembl}^  during  the  year  j 
1757  seem  to  have  been  more  harmonious  than  usual.  At  the  ! 
close  of  the  session,  v.'hieh  lasted  from  April  to  June,  the  gov- 
ernor informed  Sharpe  that  the  assembly  ]iad  ''generously  ;■ 
granted  every  Thing"  he  had  fis]{ed  of  thera.*'^  They  voted  to  I 
increase  their  regiment  to  1200  men  and  granted  £80,000  to  | 
maintain  them.  Aw  additional  sum  of  £3,000  was  voted  for  the  ] 
purpose  of  buying  presents  for  the  Indiaris.  In  order  to  com-  | 
plete  the  regiment,  drafting  wa,s  permittee],  but  again  it  was  | 
restricted  to  non-freehoiders — that  is,  "vagrants  and  dis>solute 
persons."  Two  companies  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  South  Caro-  j 
lina,  and  two  additional  companies  if  the  liritish  comraancier  j 
sliordd  deem  it  necessary.^-  This  vas  a  notable  departure  from  •; 
tl leir  former  exclusive  policy,  but  as  these  troops  vere  all  vag-  j 
rants  their  "rights"  were  not  quite  so  sacred.  Pitt's  vigorous  j 
v;ar  pojicy  and  a  promise  of  reimbursement  seem  to  have  im-  \ 
press(^d  the  assembly  favorably.  But  recruiting  was  still  difii-  j- 
cult.  "Washington  despaired  of  tilling  the  ranks  unless  the  officers  1 
were  permitted  to  enlist  indentured  servants.''-^  j 

Another  act  passed  daring  this  session  imposed  the  death 
penalty  for  nuitiny  and  desertion,^"*  and  still  another  provided 
for  nuistering,  training  and  equipping  the  militia  for  defense 
within  the  province.'-'''     Tiicy  still  refused  to  subject  tlieir  trooT^s 
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i 

I  to  regular  British  army  cliscipline/^'^  but  the  provisions  adoi)ted 

I  marked  a  distinct  advance  over  the  old   regulations.     Another 

\  eU'iJient  of  discord  was  removed  daring  the  same  yec-:r  when  Din- 

I  v/iddie  ordered   Fort   Cumberland  evacuated.     It   was  thought 

I  that  the  Maryland  assembly  would  provide  for  this  post,  but 

i  they  indignantly  refused  to  do  so.'-*"^ 

\  Id   1758  the  burges-ses  adopted  a   still  more   liberal  policy. 

\  They  voted  to  augment  the  forces  of  the  colony  to  2000  men  to 

I  be  used  wlrerever  the  British  commanding  officer  should  think 

\  best.^''    Money  w;is  freeJy  voted  at  both  sessions  held  during  that 

year.  This  policy  was  continued  during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  war.  There  had  been  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
colony  and  the  money  grants  were  not  large,  but  a  greater  spirit 
of  liberality  was  sljovvii  in  putting  the  troops  under  control  of 
British  generals  to  be  used  in  offensive  warfare. 

By  too  jealously  guarding  the  rigjits  of  freeholders  and  the 
special  interests  of  their  own  province,  the  burgesses  had  seri- 
ously impaired  the  military  efficiency  of  the  colony,  but  on  the 


[  whole  their  ennduct  compared  favorably  vrith  that  of  the  neigh-  j 

\  boring   governments.      The   valuable    services   rendered   toward  • 

I  the  close  of  the  war  only  enrtphasized  the  necessity  of  som.e  general 

I  authority  v.ith  ade-iuate  povver  to  act  in  military  affairs,  unham- 

I  pered  by  local  prejudices.  j 

North  Carolina  .  i 

:  1\\  North  Carolina  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  active  \ 

;  participation  \n  t\\Q  war.    A  jealous  guaruuig  of  chorter  rights,'"'-^  | 

:  factious  disputes,  and  a  vicious  financiol  system   all   tended  to  \ 

)  prevent  a  proper  support  of  the  general  cause. 

i  6«  ijyii.  Pap,,  ii,  G92.     Dinwiddle  to  Gov.  Littleton  of  S.  C,  Aug.  27,  1757. 

I  ST  Wasliington,  Writings,  i,  484,  notes. 

I  OS  Eening,  Statutes,  vii,  163  et  seq, 

I  DO  Thp  cliarter  granted  by  CliarVs  II  was  Ilbora],  find  aftor  it  had  been 

i,  aLro;^at<'.l   i?'.   1/2S   tbe  asscniblv'  still  chiimed   rig'hts   under   it.     ''To   tbcrn, 

I  Mii.si^na  Cr.tti'tr!,  ^tlio-groat  cdiarter,'  was  not  the  one  grantod  bv  King  John 

I  to  the  English  Barons  at  Eunnymede,  but  the  one  grarded.  by  Ciiarles!  the 

f  Second  ti;  the  Lords  Pr'>{)riotor.s  of  the  Province  of  Carolina."     Prefatory 
notc-j  to  vol.  vi.  Col.  Kcc.  of  N.  C,  p.  iii. 
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Some  energy  was  displayed  by  the  assembly  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  war,  North  Carolina  being  the  first^*'^  to  send  aid  to  Vir- 
ginia vdicn.  tlwit  coloDy  ^vas  nuikir^'  j'jreparations  to  repel  the 
French,  Unfortunately  this  aid  proved  of  little  value.  In 
March,  1754,  the  asseribly  voted  750  men  for  the  assistance  of 
Virginia,  and  £12,000  for  their  maintenance/  but  it  was  procla- 
mation money  which  Dinwiddie  pronounced  ''nearly  worthless. "- 
The  officers  were  nnai)le  to  raise  the  whole  number  of  troops 
voted,  but  those  who  did  enlist  were  joined  to  the  British  inde- 
pendent companies  without  opposition  and  paid  a  larger  allow- 
ance than  troops  of  other  cok^nies.  The  assembly  doubtless  meant 
well  in  allowing  large  pay  to  thp  troops,  but  as  a  result  of  this 
and  the  slowness  of  recruiting  tlie  money  ^vas  spent  before  the 
trooj/s  were  I'cady  foi'  service,  and  tlicy  l)ecame  a  burden  rather 
than  an  aid  to  Virginia.  The  oflicers  of  the  independent  com- 
panies would  not  serve  under  Virginia,  ofScers  and  the  troops 
deserted  as  soon  a->  the  money  was  gone.^ 

Eecruiting  in  North.  Cai'olina  as  in  otlier  colonies  was  slow 
and  difficult.  Little  power  was  given  to  .the' governor  to  enforce 
the  few  regulations  which  had  been  established  by  law.     A  law  | 

was  passed  authorizing  tlie  drafting  of  unmarried  men,  but  they  I 

avoided  the  draft  by  open  defiance  or  hiding.     County  officials  j 

neglected  or  refused  to  make  proper  returns  to  the  governor,  j 

thereby  aiding  the  delinquents  and  luilli lying  the  la^rs  ir;  a  great  j 

measure.*    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  the  assembly  j 

did  vote   troops   they   did  not  restrict   the   phce   and   time   of  | 

their  service.^    North  Carolina  stood  quite  alone  in  this  freedom  | 

from  local  prejudice.  j 


100  Din.  Fap.,  i,  1G2. 

1  CoJ.  luc.  of  N.  C,  V,  73S.    J  as.  Abereromby  to  Board  of  Trade. 

2  So  Giuch  coinplnint  -was  made  by  Bntish  nierciiants  because  this  money 
was  Jiiadc  a  legal  tender  iu  the  province  that  in  1759  tho  Pri\y  Council 
ordered  Governor  Dobbs  to  reeomnieiid  the  rcp-^al  of  the  les-al  tender  law. 
Col  Ilea,  of  N.  €.,  vi,  43-45,  '  ^'  I 

3  Dinwiddie  to  Secretary  Fox.  July  24,  1751;  Same  to  Secretary  Eobin-  \ 
Bon,  Sept.  23.    Din.  Fap.,  i,''24o,  3:17.  ( 

4  Col.  Frc.  of  N.  C,  V,  571.     Dobbs  to  Board  ot  Trade,  March  15,  1756. 

5  Ibid.,  75S-739.    Al.ierer'.Jinby  to  Board  of  Trade. 
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J^'actional  quarrels  continued  througli  nearly  the  entire  period 
of  the  war.    At  first  tlie  trouble  was  not  witli  the  governor,  but 

liostilc  faction'':  ^YPre  cnrite)">Hij.ig  for  Ri.'premacy.  Governor  Dobbs 
wrote  that  when  he  came  to  the  colony  he  "found  it  had  been 
divided  into  Parties,  and  in  a  very  low  state ;  and  one-half  of  the 
Province  not  obeyini]^  the  laws  made  by  the  other,  nor  attending 
the  Assemblies,  refusing,  to  pay  the  Taxes  whieli  the  Assembly 
raised,  so  that  the  Colon 3^  vv-as  ijj  debt,  and  obliged  upon  the 
j  present  breaking  out  of  this  war  to  raise  £40,000  in  paper  of 

I  this  Ciirrency   (£30,(>00  Sterling)   which  half  of  tliis  Province 

I  would  not  receive  nor  circulate.''*' 

1  But  disputes  between  governor  and  assembly  were  not  v/ant- 

j  ing.    In  January,  1759,  Governor  Dobbs  complained  to  the  Board 

I  01  Trade  that  the  lower  house  cjaimed  full  coiilrol  over  all  money 

I  voted  by  themselves   as   well   as   that   granled   by  I'arli anient/' 

i  The  lower  house  in  May  of  that  year  voted  £6,000  for  troops, 

j  but  the  money  was  to  be  controlled  b}^  themselves.     The  bill  vv'as 

i  rejected  by  the  governor  aiid  council  after  futile  attempts  to 

I  induce  the  lower  ]u>use  to  alter  it.^     The  lower  house  then  pre-  \ 

i  ^ 

i  ferred  a  series  of  charges  against  tlie  governor.     Among  other  ■    ! 

j  things  he  was  accused  of  illegally  collecting  license  fees,  and  of  \ 

j  taking  a  toll  from  the  money  sent  from  Englaiid.     lie  had  with-  I 

I  out  lawful  authority  appointed  his  nephew  paymaster  ^vith  no  ! 

\  duty  except  to  collect  these  fees.    The  money  already  voted  had,  \ 

\  tiiey  said,  been  wasted  by  incompetent  officers  appointed  by  tlie  i 

j  gover]ior.®    No  doubt  there  was  much  truth  in  these  charges;  at  | 

i  au}^  rate  tliey  served  as  an  excuse  for  exclusive  control  of  finances  j 

j  by  the  lower  house.     Both  sides  were  censured  by  the  Lords  of  ■  ; 

[  Trade  for  haggling  over  trivial  points  at  such  a  time,  and  Dobbs  \ 

I  was  especially  (ritieised  for  attempting  to  dictate  the  choice  of  I 

I  an  agent  to  represent  the  colony  in  England. ^°    Similar-  disputes  j 

j  6  Col  llcc.  of  X.  C,  V,  595.    Dobbs  to  Loiidoua,  July  10,  1756,  I 

\  7  Ihid.,  vi,  1-7. 

>  s  Jhid.,  32.  . 

■  ^Ihid.,  410  ct  seq. 

ioi?>:^l.,  53S  et  seq.     Board  of  Trade  to  Dobbs,  April  4,  17G1, 
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occupied  the  time  during  liie   fii'st  session  of   17G0,   and  after 

several  failures  to  agree,  a  bill  was  fmally  jjassed  hi  June  for 

raising;  300  nu-'i.'^     That  so  siriall  an  'amov.nt  of  money  was  sent 

them  from  England  the  assembly  attribntfd  to  the  want  of  an 

agent  in  Loudon;^-  and  they  had  no  agent  at  tliis  time  beeause 

Dobbs  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  the  choice,     lu  the  sj^ring  of 

17G1  the  lower  house  attached  the  appointment  of  an  agent  as  a 

rider  to  a  bill  granting  £20,()00  for  the  king's  service.     But  the  j 

honsc  laekeil  the  resisting  poNver  possessed  b,y  some  of  its  con-  j 

tejnporaries,  and  when  this  ])iri  was  rejected  by  the  governor  and  ! 

council  the}'  withdrew  the  rider  and  granted  tlie  money. ^^    As  the  | 

war  soon  ended  nothing  further  was  asked  of  them.    Discord  con-  | 

tinned,  but  the  disputes  were  now  confined  to  local  matters.  j 

! 

vSOUTH    (jAROLINi^,  j 

Before  the  war  period  the  South  Carolina  governor  had  been  | 

deprived  of  many  of  the  powers  usually  enjoyed  by  the  governor  ! 

in  other  colonies.     The  war,  tbi/refore,  did  not  jaatcrially  alter  j 

the  situation.     The  council  had  already  curtailed  his  legislative  i 

powers  and  tlie  lower  house  had  usurped  the  povv'er  of  appointing  .  j 

administrative    ofilcials.^*     James    Glen,    who   had    assumed    the  I 

government  in  1743,  attempted  to  regain  the  ]'.)st  powers  but  with  ] 

little  success.  The  claim  of  the  com.mons  (lower  house)  that  their 
money  bills  inu'-^t  be  pa;:;seu  or  rejected  by  the  coancil  caused 
discord  between  the  two  houses.  A  dispute  on  this  question 
arose  in  1756  over  the  refusal  of  the  council  to  eoucur  in  a  bill 
granting  £41,000  for  a  frontier  fort  and  oilier  purposes.  Glen 
seems  to  have  resented  the  nsur}}ations  of  the  council  more  than 
those  of  the  commons,  for  in  this  matter  he  gave  his  suppoi't  to 
the  latter.  A  writer  of  tlie  time — champion  of  the  conu^ions — 
proved   to   his   own  satisfaction,    and   donbtloss   to   that   of   the 


13  Col  A'er.  of  N.  C,  vi,  257,  2GG. 

y-Jhid.,  477. 

ir«  Ih>,l..  G5t.  659. 

1^  M'cCru'ly,  South  Carolina  under  the  Jioi/ul  Government,  254-259. 
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1^  McCrjidy,  op.  cit.,  2S2-2S7. 

^dDin.  Pap.,  i,  240,     Dimviddie  to  Earl  of  Graaville. 
i>  J)i>^.  Par'.,  a,  50S. 

5-^  ].!in.vi.]']io  sUited  in  a  letter  to  Hrtrniltou.  April  27,  1754,  that  £100,000 
S.  C-'.  nioiic}  v,as  not  quire  Ofiual  to  £2t)^000  in  Va.  errrency.  Din.  Tap.,  i,  lio. 
ii>  Dm.  Pap.,  i),  1:S,  29. 
2'm6(J..  508,  692. 


f  people,  that  the  council  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  functions  ! 

I  of  an  upper  legislative  house. ^^  | 

\  Like  .oi.her  southei-u  colooics  Sonlli  Carolina  did  not  take  a  j 

I  very  active  part  in  defending  the  British  domains.     The  British  i 

{  independent  company  of  300  men  which  she  supported  partici-  I 

[  pated  with  the  Virginia  forces  m  the  hattle  of  Great  Meadows,  | 

I  and  £G,000  was  voted  for  tlie  Br;Kldock  expedition,''^  hut  during  I 

i  the  greater  part  of  the  v^ar  her  activities  v/ere  confined  prin-  j 

1  cipally  to  the  defence  of  her  o'.\'il  frontiers.     LMsputes  between  • 

[  the  assembly  and  Governor   Glon  delayed  action  even  on  the 

I  frontiers,  and  little  had  been  accomplished  when  he  retii'ed  frojn 

1  power  in  June  of  1756,^' 

I  The  currency  of  the  colony  was  so  badly  depreciated'^^  tliat 

\  tlie    money    voted   was    practically    worthless    as    a    nurcliasina;  I 

\  mediiim.      As   there    was   practically    no   metal    money    in    the  | 

I  province  and  Governor  Glen  w^iiikl  not  sign  bills  for  increasing 

'  tlie  amount  of  currency,  little  effective  aid  could  be  given  while  he 

remained  in  office,    jilven  Dinwiddie  criticised  Glen  for  adhering 

\  too  close]y  i:o  his  instructions"'-^  and  thereby  obstructing  money 

\  grants;  but  private  grievances  no  doubt  influenced  the  former's 

\  opinion  as  the  two  men  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms. 
[     .  Greater  harmony  prevailed  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 

\  ernor  Littleton,    ^loney  was  voted  for  frontier  forts  and  British  | 

army   rules   of   discipihie   were  adopted   for  ihe   troops   of   the  j 

'  colony.-''     The  latter  measure  was   remarkable  for  the  time  as  1 

I  other  colonies   jealously   guarded  the   privilege   of  maintaining  j 

f  discipline  in  their  own  way.  ! 

I 

r  I 

GEorcnv  j 

:  liitlle  military   assistance   could  be   expected  from   Georgia, 
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for  she  was  unable  to  protect  even  her  o^^^l  borders.  AYlicn  in 
1755  Governor  Keynolds  placed  l^efore  the  comirions  house  a 
letter  iron:  Secretary  Eobinson  aslvii^g  ior  aid,  th;u  body  replied 
that  if  their  "Ability.s  were  equal  to  their  (our)  Inclination" 
they  would  contribute  liberally,  but  they  were  able  to  ''contribute 
Little  or  Nothing  eitlier  as  to  men  or  Money"  to  the  general 
defense.-^  On  the  contrary  they  requested  the  frovej'nor  to  ask 
the  Irinfr  for  ineans  of  defense. "- 

Their  military  weaknevSS  was  not  exaggerated,  for  as  late  as 
1757  their  entire  army  consisted  ot  forty  rangers  of  their  own  and 
a  few  troo]>s  sent  there  from  tlie  independent  c^iinpanies  of  South 
Carolina,  Their  forts  v/ere  in  such  a  dilapid.'ited  condition  that 
on  celebration  days  the  guns  had  to  be  taken  from  them  for  fear 
the  diock  of  the  discharge  wonld  cause  them  to  collapse.-" 

While  Georgia  figured  little  in  disputes  over  war  supplies, 
she  furnished  another  phase  of  the  coritroversy  over  constitutional 
rights  which  \\'as  l)oth  interestirig  and  nniciue.  | 

Georgia  became  a  royal  colony  in  1755  and  therefore  did  hot  j 

possess   a  long  list   of   accuniuiated   ''rights"   v/hich    must   be  1 

respected.     The  task  of  her  legislature  was  to  procure  lights  and  .       j 

privileges,  not  to  jjreserve  old  ones.  \ 

Profiting  by  the  example  of  other  rebellious  colonies  the 
British  government  circumscribed  the  privileges  of  the  Georgia 
assembly  within  very  narro-w  liniiis,  Tiie  usual  privilege  of 
admitting  members  at  their  discretion  and  fixing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  was  denied  ^:he  coniinous— -lower  liouse  of  assembly 
— and  large  powers  were  given  1o  the  governor.  Naturally  this 
was  resented  by  the  commons.  Tliey  iij'st  asked  for  privileges 
usual  in  American  governments,  and  Allien  the  request  was  denied 
they  proceeded  to  assume  theni  in  defiance  of  authority. 

iJuring  the  very  first  session  of  the  assembly  under  the  nevv 
government  they  prepared  a  series  of  remonstrances  to  be  sent 
to  the  king.     They  complained  that  tlie  fixing  of  fees  of  i)ublic 

^1  Col.  llec.  of  6'(i.,'xiii,  47, 

22  lhi(L,  61. 

23/^i<?.^  130.    Report  of  a  ''ommittr.'',  Jau.  25,  1757. 
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offices  is  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  governor  and  council,  and 
asked  tliat  such  fees  be  ''settled  by  Act  of  General  Assembly  and 
Xio'i  olherv.isc  as  is  the  Ciislont  of  all  your  IMajesty's  other  Prov- 
inces in  America/'-"  Tlie  royal  instructions  requirt'd  that  all 
voters  must  possess  a  freehold  of  at  least  50  acres  of  land,  and 
no  one  could  be  a  member  of  the  commons  lionse  unless  he  pos- 
I  sessed  a  freehold  of  500  acres.    Both  of  these  requirements  \rere 

!  '      opposed  by  the  commons.     They  aslced  for  tlie  privilege  of  fix- 

i  ing  qualifications  in  both  cases  by  law.-^     At  fiist  the  governor 

j  ax-)proved  these  requests  aiid  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them 

i  granted,-^^  but  vvhen  he  received  a  negative  reply  froDi  Englan.d 

I  he  immediately  adopted  tlie  English  point  of  view. 

The  governor's  instructions  also  required  him  to  see  that  the 
I  irarnbcj'  of  me7n.bei'S  in  tlie  commons  should  neither  be  ijicreased 

}  nor  diminished,  but  before  the  commons  received  an  answer  to 

I  their  remonstrance  they   proceeded  to  unseat  members  at  will 

i  and  there])y  cut  dov\'n  the  membership.-'     As  soon  as  the  gov- 

I  ernor  h^ard  from  England  he  announced  the  new  polic}?-  of  the 

I  jainistry.     The  ministry  admitted  that  by  "long  Usage"  other 

\  colonies  were  exercising  the  pi'ivileges  desired  by  tiie  commons 

I  of  Georgia,  but  they  also  declared  such  practices  to  be  ''incon- 

\  sistent  with  all   Colony  Constitution  whatever,   eontr-ary  .  .  .  . 

I  to  the  Express  direction  of  His  ]\[a3esty's  Commission,,  by  v.diich 

i  alone  this  Assembly  is  Constituted."-'^     Here  is  a  direct  denial 

I  of  all  inherent  rights,  and  an  announcejuent  that  colonial  rights 

\  m  future  must  be  limited  to  concessions  made  by  roA-al  instruc- 

i  tions.    In  Geort^ia  this  new  policy  could  be  first  and  most  easily 

j  applied,  for  a  new  form  of  government  was  just  being  instituted, 

[  The  governor  informed  the  commons  that  none  of  their  acts 

I  would  be  considered  valid  until  tliey  had  complied  with   the 

I  king's  instructions,   but  his  warnings   were  unheeded,     "When 

-'•1  Co}.  lUc.  of  Ca.,  xiii,  72-73. 
25  Ibiu.,  73-75. 

^7  Ibid.,  91-92.    Message  to  assemblv,  Feb.  12,  1756. 
2«  I'ouL,  92. 
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the  governor  adjourned  the  assembly  £or  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  demands,  the  commons  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair 
by  foreo,  and,  pror-e'-'Jini^  to  transact' business  rejtardluss  of  the 
governor's  order,  compelled  the  speaker  to  affix  his  signature. 
The  books  of  the  clerk  were  seized  and  the  records  altered  to  suit 
the  commons.-®  For  a  time  all  com.rainiieations  between  the  two 
branches  of  government  ceased,  and  the  governor  ended  the  con- 
troversy by  dissolving  the  commons  and  calling  a  new  election. 
The  commons  did  uot  again  resort  to  such  violent  measures.    At  \ 

various  times  they  claimed  privileges  Avhieh  the  governor  under 
his  instructions  wa,s  nnable  to  allow,  but  as  no  contriljutions 
were  asked  of  them  co]nparative  harmony  prevailed  during  the  ] 

remainder  of  the  war  period. 

That   the   colonial   administrative    system    of     England — if 
indeed  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  any  system — was  inadequate  j- 

and  impotent  was  apparont  to  every  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  \ 

carry  it  into  operation.    The  acts  of  delijinee,  evasion,  and  insnb-  \ 

ordinatirm  in  the  colonies  dnring  the  war  had  made  this  sufii-  I 

ciently  clear.     In  nearly  every  clasli  of  authority  the  colonists  \ 

had  been  victorious,  that  is,   they  hod  either  secured  that  for  I- 

which  they  contended  or  subverted  tlie  plans  of  the  prerogative  j 

party.    Each  colony  had  its  own  peculiar  interests  and  was  indif-  j 

ferent  in  a  great  measure  to  questions  of  general  welfare.  The 
colonists  were  glad  that  they  were  Englishmen  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  conscious  desire  for  independence.  Tiiey  vrere 
even  williiig  to  contribute  aid  to  the  connnon  defense,  provided  ! 

it  could  be  done  in  their  own  way.  It  must,  however,  be  accepted 
as  a  free  gift  with  a  distinct  unvderstaiiding  that  coercion  was 
unlawful  and  not  to  be  tolerated.     Ivoyal  or  proprietary  instruc-  j 

i 

tions  which  abridged  this  freedom  were  resented  and  ignored.  | 

A  refusal  to  obey  instructions  naturally  led  to  denial  of  author-  I 

ity  to   i;-;sue   them.     The   degree    of    freedom    from    authority  i 

demanded  by  some  of  tlie  colonies  was  incorit[i:dible  with  the  j 

status  of  depeiideneies  as  generally  understood  at  the  time.     The  I 


2'  CoL  E€c.  of  Ga.,  vlii.  90-101.    Mc^•sage  of  ihe  governor,  Feb.  19,  1756, 
iivA  Kij'teinent  of  the  s:)oa\rr. 
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degree  of  liberty  demanded  could  be  secured  only  by  virtual  in-  j 

dependence.     England   recognized  this  fact  more   clearly  than  i 

the  colonies  did  and  vros  j)reparing  to  cliock  t)ie:-:e  independent  i 

tendencies,  I 

It  is  easy  to  look  back  and  see  that  instead   of  employing  | 

eopreive  measures  England  might  have  been  more  successful  i 
had  she  adopted  an  autonomous  colonial  system  like  that  in  force 
in  Canada  and  other  colonies  today.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could 
have  reasonably  been  expected  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuj:'>'.  Such  a  relation  between  colonies  and  mother  country 
was  yi'i^  unknown,   and   England  naturally  adopted  the  policy 

with  which  she  was  most  familiar.  ; 

Colonial   governors,   British   generals,   and   British   adminis-  ; 
trativc  ofneers  had  but  one  remedy  to  oiier,  and  from  tl^e  begin-           .         ; 

ning  01  the  war  this  was  urged  upon  the  iiome  government  on  ''. 
every  possible  occasion.     Their  remedy  was  parliamentary  con- 
trol and  parliamentary  taxation  to  support  it.    This,  they  urged, 

was  tiie  only  method  of  insuring  obedience  and   order  in  the  i 

colonies.    The  attempt  of  Parliament  to  act  U]-)on  this  ad'.'ice  arid  | 

inaugurate  a  new  system,  it  is  needless  to  add,  led  directly  to  j 
the  Revolution. 

Briefly  surveying  tlie  struggle  already  given  in  detail,  it  may     '  ; 

be  observed  that  the  extent  of  opposition  to  imperial  govern-  j 

ment  varied  considerabl}'  in  diti'erent  colonies,  ami  increased  in  \ 

proportion  to  the  amoant  of  outside  restraint.     In  Connecticut  j 

and  Khode  Island  vvdiere  the  people  enjoyed  virtual  independ-  | 

ence  tiiey  v/erf>  usually  ])ublie  spirited  and  read^v  to  cooperate  j 

with   tlie   inoilier   country.      Proprietary   colonies   on   the   other  } 

hand,  subject  to  double  restrictions  from  proprietor  and  king,  { 

were  the  ones  ^\■hic]l  did  most  to  obslruct  imperial  adndnistra-  } 

tiori.     In  later  years  this  might  have  pointed  tlie  way  to  a  sue-  j 
cessful   solution    of   the   administrative   problems,    but   it   could 

hardly  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  at  tiiat  time  would  adopt  | 

Ihe   homeopathic,  treatment   of   permitting   greater   freedom   in  ; 

order  Xo  forestall  independence.  ! 

No  sumnmrized  statement  of  the  dein-ee  of  autonoinv  and  the  ■ 


*. 
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grounds  ii])Oii  which  it  was  based  can  be  niade  thai,  will  apply 

to   all  of  the  colonies  separately.     Botli   depended   in   a   great 

measure  on  local  coj.ditioiis  and  the  relation  of  each  individual  ; 

eolonj^  to  the  mother  country.     By  combining  items,  however,  it 

is  possible  to  state  what  the  colojiies  collectively  demanded  from  i 

the  central   administrative   authority.      The   colonies   as  a  rule  i 

kept  in  close  touch  with  controvei-sies  in  other  places,  therefore  \ 

independent  viev.s  of  any  particular  assembly  soon  found   an 

echo  in  tlie  neighboring  provinces. 

Except  in  colonies  Vv-liere  the  people  elected  all  ofiicers  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  claimed  exclusive  control  over 
finaneicil  matters.  All  money  voted  was  a  free  gift  of  the  peoj^le, 
therefore  money  bills  must  not    be    amended.      If    all    money  ■ 

granted  was  a  free  gift,  it  followed  that  the  peoples'  representa-  j 

tives  sliould  hiave  the  exclusive  right  to  deiermine  how  it  should  | 

be  raised — that  is,  the  riglit  to  dictate  the  method  and  extent 
of  taxation.     They  also  claimed  exclusive  control  of  the  raising,  '  \ 

-disciplining,  and  the  movemejit  of  colonial  troops.    Many  colonies  j 

as  we  have   rseen.   were   inclined   to    restrict    their    troops    to  \ 

\ 

defensive  service  within  their  ovvii  borders,   making  defensive  { 

j 

warfare  difiicult  and  offensive  eampaigiis  practically  impossil>le.  \ 

The  privilege  of  adjourning  at  will,   wliolesome  in   itself,  was  | 

often  abused  by  assemblies  in.  critical  times.  i 

Tiiev  based  their  claii!}  to  exrlusivi^  control  of  tinancial  mat-  1 

ters  on  precedeut  and  th*;  ''rigtits  of  Englislvmen."    Pttrliaraent  i 

possessed   this   right   in   England    and,    being    Englishmen,    the  ! 

colonists   claimed   a  similar   right   for   thieir   assemblies,   v/ithin  I 

theii*  own  jurisdiction.    As  Parliament  did  not  represent  Engli.sh--  j 

men  in  America  its  taxing  power  did  liot  extend  to  America.  j 

In  short,  tliev  desired  ail  the  riirhts  of  Englishmen,  Imt  com-  \ 

i 

parutively  few  of  the  duties.     Some  colonies  claimed  additional  I 

rights  based  on  their  charters,  and  held  that  such  rights  once  i 

given,  were  an  irrevocable  bar  ngrjinst  both  king  and  Parliament.  j 

Id  this  tliey  made  no  distiiiction  between  rights  and  j^rivileges.  ! 

All  maintained  that  their  "rights  as  Englishmen"  and  ''natuj-al  ; 
right"  entitled  them  to  the  privileges  of  government  without 
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any  uutsiclc  interference  with  their  internal  afiairs.     In  a  word, 
th.ey  had  developed  praeiieally  all  the  arguments  that  were  used 
I  after  the  passage  of  the  Stomp  Act.  * 

I  Whether  and  to  what  extent  tlie  claims  of  the  colonists  were 

I  just  we  need  not  here  discuss.    The  significant  fact  is  that  they 

(  were  radically  incorup.^tible  with  the  British  colonial  policy,  one 

■  of  whicli  r.iust  give  way.     The   American  idea)  V7as  government 

by  the  consent  of  the  governed.    Like  all  Anglo- 8ax.on3  they  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  role  of  a  subject  people.     Prerogative 
they  were  unwilling  to  recognize.     England  had  either  to  recog- 
\  nize  this  ideal  and  be  satisfied  with  nominal  sovereignty  or  the 

I  ideal  must  be  shattered  by  a  reorganiza.tion  of  the  colonial  sys- 

l  tern.    Aside  from  the  new  general  policy  of  George  III  and  his 

I     '  Tory   supporters  and  the  clianged   conditions    caused    by    the 

[  expulsion  of  tlie  French,  the  dehance  of  the  colonies  and.  the 

[  iu ability  of  England  to  enforce  its  authority  were  sufficient  to 

make  alterations  in  tl\e  old  system  desirable  if  not  impe^^ltive. 

Tlie  attempt  at  reorganization  lies  without  the  scope  of  this 
paper.     It  began  a-s  soon  as  the  v,-ar  ended  and  resulted  in  the 
I  independence  o?  the  colonies.     The  colonics  were  prepared  to 

I  meet  the  issue.    During  the  seven  years  of  controversy  they  had 

!  formulated  their  tlieories  and  vrere  now  ready  to  defend  them.. 

I  There  was  a  unity  of  ideas,  bat  up  to  this  time  there  had  been 

•  no  unity  of  strength  and  action.     Added  pressure  by  the  antag- 

;  onist  wa*  certain  to  produce  such  a  unity.     So  long  as  tlie  policy 

I  of  England  remained  weak  and  vacillating;  so  hvng  a^  the  admin- 

;  istration  was  left  to  individual  governors  wliose  means  of  sub- 

I  sistenee  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  colonies  themselves, 

\  each  assembly  was  able  to  cope  with  tlie  situation  and  preferred 

1  to  do  so.     Up  to  this  time  local  prejudice  outweighed  any  desire 

i  for  union.     But  when  Parliament  assuiaed   control  and  began 

(  to  subject  the  colonies  to  one  general  scheme  of  taxation  and 

I  administration,  concerted  action   on  the  part    of    tiro    colonies. 

I  became  necessary.  Tiiis  characteristic  marks  the  principal  change 

t  of  conditions  after  the  passage  of  the   Stamp  Act.      Unitv  of 

f  action  was  practjcally  the  onlv'  new  e]en'«ent.     Their  doctrines, 
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theories,  and  arguments  were  the  same;  the  policy  of  England,  { 

not  tliat  of  the  colonies,  Itad  changed.    A  more  delinite  policy  of  \ 

Er^glaricl  ;>imp]y  Consed  a  niiitod  ]'csii;lanee,  and  at  last  the  cul-  | 

onies  came  to  see  that  nothing  hut  independence  could  procure  5 
for  them  the  desired  freedom  from  restraint. 
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THE  YICEEOY  OF  NEW  SPAIN 

DONALD  E.  SMITH 


OirAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  INTEODUCTION 

Although  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sbovr  why  tlie  hi^;tory 
and  institutions  of  Spanish  America  should  be  studied  with  the 
same  interest  nnd  cnre  as  are  besiovv'ed  uj^on  those  of  English  North 
Aniei'iea  or  of  Euroj^e,  ne\ti't  lit -less  a  ehange  in.  the  emphasis  oi 
the  particular  phavses  of  Spanisli  American  history  to  be  inves- 
tigated iijust  be  insisted  upon.  It  is  today  recognized  practically 
eyerywhere  that  the  hisitory  of  the  Americ^iS  soutli,  of  the 
Uniteil  States  lias  a  dignity  of  its  ov.n,  aiid  we  are  now  in  a  period 
in  which  there  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  attention  to  histoi'ical 
studies  relating  to  Spani:sh  America.  This  revival  of  interest  in 
the  working  of  wliat  is,  in  some  respects,  an  old  feld  of  history 
sliould,  ho^vever.  be  turned  in  a  direction  whicli  v/ill  enable  u:s 
to  realize  the  best  results  with  t'le  rich  materials  now  available/ 
\\e  nmst  no  longer  suffer  a  preoccupation  with   the  romantic 


^  'Die  unir-:ual  facilitif^?,  conifnirtjd  v.ith  the  past,  which  arc  ^lo^v  enjoyed 
by  the  iiivestig;:iior<  in  the  iield  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  history 
arc  (iwt^  f.'rin(.Mpally  to  tl.iree  facts.  The  lirst  is  the  more  liberal  policy 
adopt od  ii)  roeeut  years  by  tlie  oiiicials  of  the  Spanisli  archives  in  throvv- 
iu^-  opcii  to  foreign  students  and  alio^\dng  them  to  work  without  subject- 
ing the  materials  they  take  out  to  a  censorship.  These  favorable  con-. 
ditioBS  e:^i?t  now  in  the  great  repositories  of  documents  at  Simancas, 
Madrid,  and  Seville.  The  second  i3  the  systematic  study  which  is  now 
being  made  of  the  archives  of  I^iexico  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
las+irution  of  Washington.  The  third  is  the  conversion  of  the  great  Pibraiy 
of  Mr.  H,  H.  Bancroft  from  a  private  coUection  into  a  public  one,  ac- 
cess'Ine  to  vU  niialtilod  ptiKleuts.  It  perhaps  ouij;ht  to  be  said  that  an 
additioLal  aid  is  Ijeiur:  olfeied  to  scholars  bv  the  action  of  the  Mexican 
^'(U'ernniput  in  jiuhUshir.g  so  many  documents  of  the  highest  value  dealing 
V\-ith  tliO  hi'-trr;  r.J'  tiie  coui'try.  On  the  other  hand,  the  .irreat  series  of 
Documtrt-:-:  /./'■./:((.>■  i>ara  la  Hisioria  de  E.-<pana  reaches  only  to  the  seven- 
teenth ceil  turv. 
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age  oi  the  early  conquerors  and  explorers,  after  the  fashion  of 
Irving  and  Pi-esfoti,  or  a  eoneentralion  of  interest  on  tlie  '^vj-ongs 
cl:  the  rative  races,  as  with  Las  Cissas  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  or 
even  an  exchisively  economic  point  of  view,  snch  as  was  so  bril- 
liantly held  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  That  which  is  of  .M 
present  urgency  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  general  adminis-  ;  i 
trative  system  of  the  Spaniard  in  his  dojniiiions  overseas.  At  the 
very  outset,  any  such  endeavor  to  undeistand  what  the  Spanish 
colonial  government  really  was,  is  confronted  bj"  the  necessity  of 
finding  out  and  .stating  unambiguously  tlie  duties  of  the  viceroy, 
ho^v  they  were  ])erformed,  and  AvJiat  were  their  historical  con- 
sequences. One  could  scarcely  devise  a  more  instructive  study 
in  comparative  institutions  than  that  pre^sented  by  tlie  somewhat 
parallel  development  of  the  Englisli  rul-^  in  India  and  the  Spanish 
rule  in.  A7>ienca,  the  whole  centering  in  the  office  of  the  viceroy; 
but  our  interests  are  for  the  present  restricted  to  the  narrower 
view  of  the  viceroy  as  a  co]onial  ofilcer  in  New  Spain,  and  imSy- 
an  occasional  comparison  between  him  and  similar  ofilcials  of 
other  European  colonizing  nations  can  be  made. 

The  reasons  for  restricting  this  thesis  to  a  consideration  of 
the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  the  eigliteenlii  century  are  fourfold. 
In  the  first  plpce,  the  viceregal  omee  attained  to  its  fullest  devel- 
opment in  Ivlexico,  or  New  Spain,  rather  than  in  Peru,  under  the 
special  guidance  of  "Cn-^  greatest  of  Sprain's  exj^erts  in  colonial 
aiTaii-s,  Jos^  de  G<Uvez.  i\jinister  General  of  tlie  Indies  {Jlinistro  ^ 

U/nvtrsal  de.  Indias).  In  the  second  place,  in  tlie  eigliteenth  cen- 
tury, notably  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  it,  New  Spain  shared  ^ 
in  those  far-reaching  reforms  of  the  enlightened  despot,  Charles 
III,-  which  nifikes  its  history  during  that  reformii^g  epoch  pecu- 
liarly important.  The  t]'aiisforniatioD  which  the  Spanish  colonial 
system  umlcrwent  at  this  ti)ne  can  be  studied  t'">  best  advantage,  { 
as  far  a^  America  is  concerned,  in  tlie  Idstory  of  the  viceroyalty  of 

-  Iv.  vh'MaY  v.;i}S  the  c]e:irest  stntoiJiont,  ir,  n.  ^m\;?11  r-ornpass,  of  th.-  seo[>e 
sjirl  Tuii'Mniii^Li:  of  the  refoiuis  oi'  C'iip.rio-^  HI  in  S;=i;i;i  is  to  be  faund  hi  tlie 
little  Ptrinhope  e.s;-'iy,  by  Jos.'-'[;li  A'Mi>-o.'j.  ''i'iio  ]ar,:^er  Biianisih  <.cener;il 
histories  of:  this  roign,  ■anch  r.s  the  ono.  l\v  .Lh-ir.vila  ;,•  0->lhA'h;...  'i;:!  tliO 
oiuer  ^voT•;  or  I'errer  del  Ki..,  uie  very  v.OHk  on  matters  rehitiu;:;  to 
America  and  to  the  colonies. 
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invented  to  keep  their  .successors  properly  under  the  control  of  the 

Madrid,  government.     Tliey   were  not   only  far  removed  from 

Madrid  by  distance  expressed  in  geognipliical  miles,   but  tliey 

were  also  separated  by  the  long  and  uncertain  time  required  to 

exchange  despatches.    Tliis  excessive  difficulty  of  communication 

placed  these  adelaniadoR  so  far  beyond  anything  like  direct  super- 

I   '.       vision  that  they  got  out  of  hand  and  became  in  consequence  a 

\    ]      source  of  endless  anxiety  to  their  distant  European  superiors.^* 

I  /       Desperate  adventurers  of  tlie  Cortes-Pizarro  type  did  not  ie7id 

^'         themselves  readily  to  the  role  of  civil  administrators  obediently 

I         taking  orders  from  a  remote  Council  ot  the  Indies.     That  cele- 

I         brated  council  had  been  created  in  the  reign  of  Isabella,  but  re- 

\        quired  a  long  period  of  years  to  gain  ex|)erience  and  capacitv 

I         for  the  great  work  expected  of  it,  and  it  is  not  surx)risiijg  that 

I        this  body   of  elderly  grandees,   bureau  clerks,   and  ecclesiastics. 

\       found  it  difficult  to  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the 

\     first  conquerors  of  America. 

\  Although  these  conditioiis  v/ere  bound  not  to  be  permanent. 

\     and  were  succeeded  in  the  seventeentl]  and  eighteeiitli  centuries 

by  an  era  of  orderly  government  and  internal  peace,  certain  other 

evils  developed  which  made  clear  the  necessity  of  restrain! d^^  the 

viceroys   from   ruling  tlieir  territories   lilre   independent   kings. 

i     By  the  eighteenth  century  the  danger  was  passed  that  the  viee- 

'     roys  would  attempt  to  cut  out  for  themselves  independent  states 

in  dei':;:ice  of  the  king,  but  a  new  s(a  of  eonditio]3S  had  grown 

up  which   called  for  interference   on   the   part   of  such   an  en- 

i     lightened   despot  as   C^harles  III,   quite   as  imperatively   as  tlie 

\    violence  of  the  sixteentii  century  might  have  done.    This  greatest 

I  1     of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  Ccrme  to  the  throne  in  1759,  after  a  lon^ 

\    apprenticeship  as  King  of  Naples,  and  very  early  surrounded  hirn- 

1^  \    self  with  capable  ministers  such  as  Arnnda,   Campomanes,  and 

P^'  \    Florida  Blanca.   Before  very  long  lie  was  in  the  full  tide  of  tliat 


^  I  ^     J^As  an  iliast  ration  of  the  nnurcliy  wliieh  v/as  so  coninioii  (.lurhifj  the 

L  I  "^'"^^  pf^riod  of  conquo-st,  and  of  the  iasubordination  so  ofte-Ti  shown  by  tr'e 

||  I  cojiqut  rors,    it    is    sunieient    to   point   to    the   diniculties    arising   betweoii 

^  ^  ('orrc's  and    V<da?,nu^z.   a.nd   the   open   v/ar  which   was  waged   for  a   time 

^  f  betw^on  AJniai-To  and  the  brothers  Pizarro. 
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reform  legislation  which  attacked  not  only  all  sorts  of  abuses 
and  medieval  survivals  in  Spain  proper,  but  also  those  evil  con- 
ditions in  the  colonies  th.at  were  bi'oi]f,dit  to  his  notice. 

These  conditions  were  not  of  the  kind  \vhich  present  any 
peculiar  difficulties,  as  far  as  their  intelligibility  is  concerned,  to 
an  American  of  the  present  day.  The  Spanish  colonial  adminis- 
tration was  honeyeombod  with  what  is  now  familiarly  called 
*' graft."  In  spite  of  the  best  intentioned  legislation  on  the  i)art 
of  the  mother  country,  so  flagrant  had  become  the  abuses  of  the 
Spanish  domination  that  a  fresh  attack  upon  tlie  povrers  of  the 
viceroy,  as  the  central  figure  of  that  domination,  was  bound  to 
come.  Probably  no  more  scathing  indictment  of  the  work  of  any 
government  has  ever  been  printed  than  the  one  drawn  up  by 
Admirals  Juan  and  Ulloa  in  I'iS'o,  and  handed  to  PJiilip  V,  in 
the  innocent  form  of  a  report  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  of  Peru.^^  These  Noticias 
Sccrefas,  or  secret  memoranda,  were  in  effect  an  expose  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  Spanish  rule.  This  celebrated  report,  writ- 
ten for  the  most  part  in  a  caustic,  censorious  tone,  particularly 
when  dealing  with  the  clergy,  exhibited  a  dreary  picture  of  a 
country  afflicted  with  an  administrative  dry  rot,  which  left  the 
native  population  cruelly  oppre'>sed  by  the  very  public  officials 
Tvho  were  designed  to  be  their  protectoi-s,  and  which  left  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  native  and  Spaniard  alike,  corrupt 
and  incredibly  dilatory.  Furthermore,  if  the  mass  of  evidence 
bearing  on  this  point  is  to  he  believed,  the  administration  was 
everywhere,  when  not  actually  dishonest,  antiquated  and  ineili- 
cient  to  a  superlative  degree. 

Apparently  the  ofneials  of  tlie  home  govennnent  were  too 
interested  in  the  continuation  of  abuse-s  or  too  lethargic  to  be 
aroused  even  b^'  such  a  recital  as  that  of  Juan  and  Ulloa,  and  the 


15  The  very  important  quention  of  tlie  def,^ree  of  cre<libi!ity  due  the 
■Noficias  Seeretas  hns  not,  as  far  as  I  kDo-.v,  yet  boon  raised.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  there  were  s][.eeific  exanq^les  in  Peru  of  every  abuse 
attacked  by  Juan  and- Ulloa,  but  the  general  picture  drawn  by  them  may 
reasonably  e.Kcite  suspicion  from  its  extremely  dismal  tone.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  government  by  the  corregidors  (part  ii,  pp.  230-265)  suggests 
many  analogous  cnnditioiis  in  Mexico. 
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king  hiinseli;*  pennitted  their  report  to  slumber  unheeded  for  the 
rest  of  his  reigu.  But  after  the  aeee-ssion  o£  Charles  III,  a  greater 
sensitiveness  to  various  forms  of  mi^government  was  observable. 
Only  two  years  after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  1761, 
there  was  sent  to  New  Spain  in  an  inquisitorial  capacity  one  Jose 
de  Galvez,  with  the  title  of  visitador  general.  A  visitor-general,  it 
ma}'  be  explained  in  passing,  was  a  direct  personal  representative 
of  the  king,  a  kind  of  legaius  a  latere,  clothed  with  extraordinary 
powers,  limited  only  by  the  particular  instructions  which  w^ere 
given  him  with  Iris  conmiission.^'^  He  was,  in  civil  and  military, 
what  the  grand  inquisitor  was  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  except  that 
the  visitor-general  was  not  restricted  in  his  investigations  b}'  any 
vain  distinctions  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  domains. 
Tlie  office  of  visitor-gejieral  had  been  used  in  Spanish  America 
back  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  viceroys,  and  the  early  records  are 
filled  with  evidences  of  the  conflict  between  tliese  two  high  oflices. 
The  traditional  enmity  was  to  be  seen  again  as  soon  as  G^'ilvez 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and,  owing  to  a  dispute  over  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  he  was  not  able  to  begin  work  until  1764. 

.  Gaivez  was  expected  to  see  things,  as  it  were,  with  the  eyes 
of  the  king,  to  investigate  all  sorts  of  men  and  conditions  even 
to  the  viceroy  himself,  and  to  report  back  what  he  actually  saw. 
Such  a  commission  w^as  not  likely  to  make  him  a  popular  per- 
sonage in  the  vieeroyalty,  and  contemporaries  v\'ere  singularly 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  he  saw  everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  construed  to  be  bad.  His  rancorous  disposition  and  in- 
tolerance toward  everything  which  w^as  inefficient,  combined  to 
make  liim  the  proper  antidote  for  the  maladministrators  of 
Mexico.  In  his  series  of  informes,  or  reports  to  the  king,  and  in 
his  instructions  to  the  viceroy's  we  have  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  probings  into  political,  economic,  and  social  abuses. 
It  nuist  have  been  made  app.arent  to  the  Madrid  government,  as 


i'5  Tliero  doi-s  not  exi.st  any  work  upon  the  nature  and  operatiou  of  the 
office  of  the  visitor-general,  nor  even  a  chapter  in  any  of  the  general  his- 
tories whioh  can  .be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  satisfactory.  This  whole 
subject  muse  be  worked  up  de  novo  from  the  sources.  Occasionally,  aLso, 
an  ecclesiastical  visitor-general  was  sent  out  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 
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a  result  uf  tbose  reports,  that  some  drastic  ehaoges  were  nece.s- 
saiy,  and  that  an  audidicia  durinj^  a  vieeroy's  incurabeney  and 
a  residencia  at  the  end  of  it  \:(iVQ  no  Tong'er  giun-antees  of  either 
an  lionest  or  an  euicient  rule.  The  demands  for  reforms  which  had 
been  made  timidly  and  infrequently  by  some  of  the  preceding 
viceroys,  and  the  earnest  insistence  for  the  same  reforms  now 
made  in  Spain  by  Crimpomanes  and  JoYeilanos,  fortified  by  the 
influence  of  Galvez,  resulted  in  a  general  attack  all  along  the 
line.  The  decrees  of  1765  and  1768  began  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  mercantile  system,  and  the  great  free-trade  decree  of 
1778  revolutionized  the  trade  relations  between  Spaiir  and  her 
colonies.^' 

The  general  statement  that  in  modern  times  there  has  been 
a  constant  tendency  of  the  work  of  civilized  governments  to  be- 
come greater  and  more  complicated  is  certainly  applicable  to 
Mexico  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Tim  evidence  from  the  sources 
is  conclusive  that  tlie  viceroys  in  tlie  days  of  Galvez  were  over- 
worked, and  that  their  responsibilitic-s  vrere  too  numerous  for  any  | 
one  man  to  bear.^*  The  idea  of  the  older  and  simpler  days  of  ! 
the  viceregal  government,  of  the  concentration  of  cdl  forms  of  ' 
governm.ental  activity  in  the  hands  of  one  chief  executive,  might 
do  \(:^rj  well  for  a  Philip  II  iii  the  sixteenth  century,  or  a  j 
Na]:)oleon  even  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  but  was  most  certainly  j 
found  wanting  for  the  average  viceroy  \vho  was  trained  in  the                      ■ 


1'  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  t"hat  these  first  great  reforms  were  directed 
Rp^ninst  that  system  or  commercial  restrietious  which  had  borne  most 
severely  on  the  economic  development  of  the  colonies.  The  exact  history 
of  tlie  decree  of  October  12,  1778,  has  never  been  nriravclicd.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Cevallos,  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  the  lirst  provincial 
ruler  to  put  in  eifect  the  provisions  later  embodied  in  tliis  act.  A  clear, 
brief  account  of  these  commercial  reforms  is  in  De  Lannoy  and  Vander 
Linden,  pp.  3S9-403.  i 

18  Villarroel    discusses   the   unnecessary   demands    upon    the    viceroy's  | 

time  and  stren<:?th  in  his  Fnftrm{:dad{S  Pollticas,  i,  part  ii,  p.  23:  '^Las  mas  | 

grave  y  p^osada  carina   de  ios  Senores  A'ireyes,   la   de  gastar  diariamente  ! 

qnatro  6  .seis  boras  en  el  Despacho  de  Ios  Kxpedientes  contenciosos,  que  ! 

la  pouen  do  maniliesto  Ios  dos  Socretarios  de  Cjobierno,  llebando  regular- 
niejite  puestos  his  Decretas,  que  c!ids  creen,  que  corresponden,  reducidas 
a  pase   al   Senor   Fiscal  .....  y   I)a^^    a!    Asesor. ''      lie   ur^jed    that   the  j 

ascsor  general  be  given  tlie  dutv  of  first  examining  these  despatches,  and  i 

reducing   them   in    numberis,    so    that   when    only    the    most    important    ones  | 

remained  Vnvx  be  submitted  to  tlie  vicerov  himself.  '  ; 
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camp,  and  found  himself,  past  middle  life,  in  a  maze  of  admin- 
istrative dutie.s.  The  changes  vvhich  were  now  soon  to  be  inlro- 
dueed  and  wltieh  \ve  iniir^t,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present, 
regard  as  the  keynote  of  Spanish  American  administrative  his- 
tory on  the  eve  of  independence,  were  devised  primarily  to  relieve 
I  the  viceroy  of  Ins  excessive  official  burden.s,  and  incidentally  to 

I  secure  more  irmnediate  control,  by  the  home  government,  of  cer- 

I  tain  brandies  of  the  administration.     It  is  easy  for  us  to  under- 

I  stand  that  the  chief  executive  of  New  Spain,  wlio  was  obliged 

I  to  spend  one-tliird  of  his  time  in  holidays  and  ceremonies,  and 

I  four  hours  of  each  -v-vorhiitg  day  in  the  drudgery  of  examining 

and  signing  despatches,  could  Jiot  keep  a  firm  grip  on  all  depart- 
ments for  vrhich  he  was  responsible. 

The  change  whicli  most  profoundly  aifected  the  position  of 
I  the  viceroy,  both  in  respect  to  his  actual  direction  of  tlie  govern- 

I  ment  in  ^.lexico  and  to  his  relation  to  the  king  in  Spain,  v.as 

i  embodied  in  the  Decree  of  the  Intendants,  of  the  year  1786.    An 

I  intendant  was  originally  a  kind  of  provincial  governor  in  France, 

I  under  the  old  regime,  and  had  been  carried  to  Spain  along  with 

i  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  during  the  first  cpaarter  of  the  eighteenth 

I  century.    The  office  had  been  suppressed  in  Spain  in  1718,  only 

I  to  be  revived  in  1749,  by  a  decree  which  formed  the  basis  of 

I  the  before-mentioned  decree  of  1786.    It  was  reserved  for  Charles 

I  III  to  attempt  to  trriusplant  this  office,  with,  certain  modifications, 

[  to  the  colonies,  and  intendcints  were  first  heard  of  there  in  tlic 

fe  year  1782,  as  playing  a  very  significant  part  in  the  new  govcrn- 

f\  ment  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plato. ^^'     The  trying  of  the  intendants  in 

f  the  smaliest  aiul  youngest  of  the  viceroyaltics  may  have  been 

t  regarded  as  a  sort  of  political  laborator}'  experiment.    Four  years 

I  later  they  were  brought  to  ]\]exico  with  the  double  purpose  of 

relieving  an'l  regulating  the  viceroy. 


ly  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  intcudauts  were  employed  in   Cuba 
evou  earlier  than  in  Argentina. 


p 
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It  mii5>t  be  explaiiioil  in  this  connection  that  previous  to  this 
time  New  Spain-*^  had  been  divided  into  a  jiumber  of  provinces, 

in  tltc-  rr,ai(i  j^'overn'v'd  by  coi-rcgidores,  who  were  respousil»le  direct- 
ly to  their  immediate  chief,  tlie  viceroy.  Under  these  corregidores 
v/ere  tiie  lc;.ding'  local  magistrates,  the  alcaldes  mayorcs,  whose 
functions  were  moinh'  judiciaL  Now"  it  so  happened  that  in  those 
imiiow'n,  Noticias  Secrcios,  not  to  mention  a  large  number  of  lesser 
known  authorities  on  conditions  in  S])anish  America,  these 
corregidores,  and  of  course  to  a  cert;un  extent  their  subordinate 
alcaldes  mayorcs,  received  most  of  the  blame.  A  corrcgidor  was 
supposed  to  be,  among  other  tilings,  a  kind  of  Indian  commis- 
sioner wit! I  a  large  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  these  wards 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  the  cliance  to  make  money  out  of  their 
official  pc/sition  ])roved  to  be  too  alluring,  so  that  they  were 
singled  out  for  an  early  sacrifice  when  the  real  reforms  began. 
Evidently  the  iirst-hand  personal  investigation  of  the  clear- 
siglited  visitor-general  ohieiaily  confirmed  what  had  long  been 
common  knovrledge,  and  ttie  efteet  of  tlie  nevv^  decree  bringing 
in  the  intendants  was  to  sweep  out  of  existence  all  the  corregidores 
and  alcaldes  may  ores  and  to  substitute  for  them  governors  with 
general  executive  and  judicial  duties,  but  chietiy  designed  to 
exercise  compJete  control  oxer  provincial  finances.  Furthermore, 
these  intendants,"^  as  the  nev;  pr{»vineia]  governors  were  called, 
were  to  be  almost  entirely  indei)endent  of  the  viceroy  and,  unlike 
the  corregidores,  were  to  report  directly  to  a  general  superintend- 
ent of  finances,  superinl.cndenfe  de  real  hacienda,  who  was  in  turn 
directlv  subordinate  to  [he  king  and  the  Counci!  ot*  the  Indies. 


-0  It  is  lioxt  to  impossih]-?  to  he  consistent  in  the  geograi'hieal  nomen- 
clature of  -Mexico.  Througiiout  this  thesis  New  Spain  and  Mexico  are 
used  synonymously,  and  as  including  the  whole  territory  over  which  the 
viceroy  ruled.  Strictly  Si)eaking,  tiie  Spaniards  meant  by  New  Spain 
onlj.-  the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  what  is  now  included  in  the  Mexican 
Republic,  and  referred  loosely  to  tlie  districts  outside  of  this  kernel  as 
New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  and  so  forth.  *'EI  reino  de  Mexico  se  llamaba 
Nueva  Esparla  (estrictamente  dicha)  cuando  se  hablaba  de  el  en  contra- 
posicion  de  la  Nueva  Galicia  o  la  Nueva  \'isca\a  o  ISueva  Leon  u  otro 
territorio  sernejante'.'  (Rivera,  i,  70). 

21  The  inlruductioa  of  ti.-  i'lfendants  was  warmly  resented  by  the 
viceroys,  wIjo  could  not  !ivt  feel  themselves  deprived  of  one  of  tb*:ir  chief 
jiO\vers.     See  Keviil-i.  Gr::edo,  lnHtruccion  UcRfi'vada,  pp.  1-3. 
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\  Under  tliis  new  ropfime,  ])y  the  rciiioval  of  tlte  wliole  matter 

\  of  finance  from  tlie  viceroy's  jurisdiction,  there  was  also  removed 

•  the  chief  tern.pta^ion  and  opportnnity'for  r-orruption,  besides  im- 

!  mensely  rflie\infr  the  conscientious  viceroy  from  a  state  of  being 

chronically  overworked.  A  new  council,  officially  termed  the 
junta  genf-ral  de  real  hacienda,  vras  established  at  the  capital 
with  \\\?  superintendent-general  as  its  president.  Thi.s  new  chief 
of  the  financial  end  of  the  government  became,  not  an  ofiieial  sub- 
ordinate to  the  viceroy,  but  a  co-ordinate  ruler  over  v»'hat  was 
in  some  ^,vays  the  most  important  branch  of  the  government. 

Prom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  apparent  that  the  control 
of  all  financial  matters  was  by  this  decree  of  the  intendants  taken 
from  the  viceroy,  but  such  a  balci  statement  gives  no  idea  of  the 
real  loss  of  power  involved  in  the  transfer.  The  Spanish  Avord 
hocienda  signifies  a  great  deal  more  than  our  word  finance.  It 
included  not  merely  all  revenues,  but  in  many  cases  the  sources 
of  revenue  as  ^vell,  so  tliat  the  king's  property  and  the  royal 
monopolies  were  henceforth  to  be  administered  b}^  the  intendants 
and  not  hy  the  subordinates  of  the  vict^roy.  From  now  on, 
Mexico  was  to  be  divided  territorially  into  tv\~elve  intendancies, 
:  ^  while  the  old  corrrgimicntosy  districts  ruled  by  corregidores,  dis- 

appeared. In  some  cases  this  apx)arently  simple  dividing  up  of 
the  country  ^^-as  complicated  by  the  retention  of  the  corregidor 
alongside  of  the  intendant,  or  by  having  both  offices  held  by  one 
man,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  survival  of  the  old  state  of 
things.-- 

To  give  some  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  intendants 
under  this  new  system,  it  is  only  neces^sary  to  mention  the  four 
grand  departments,  or  ramos,  over  which  they  presided.  The 
first  one  enumerated  in  tlie  law  delining  the  duties  of  the  intend- 
ants was  that  all-important  causa  de  hacienda,  which  has  been 
defined  above  as  the  whole  department  of  revenue  and  finance, 


1 

I 
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2>  It  i'^  as  yet  impossible  to  find  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  inteudants  without  going  to  the  pTirnary  material.  The  most 
important  single  source  is  the  text  of  the  decree  itself,  though  the  com- 
ments of  Bancroft  and  A'ilhirroel  are  of  some  help.     For  the  results  in 

Argentina,  consult  Quesada. 
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in  the  laost  comprehensive  sense.  The  second  was  the  causa  de 
jitsticia,  or  departnient  of  justice,  v/liicli  inciudecl  witln'n  its 
limits  nil  the  lower  coi.irts,  in  the  cities  and  small  towns,  in  fact 
everything  below  tlie  two  supreme  conils,  or  audieiicias,  at  ]\Iex- 
ico  City  and  Guadalajara.  The  third  was  the  causa  de  gucrra, 
or  war  department,  which  must  not  be  n.nderstood,  however,  to 
mean  that  the  intendants  vrere  charged  merely  with  wiiat  v,e 
would  regard  as  the  civil  duties  of  recr.iiting  and  maintaining 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  or  of  making  only  those  preparations 
which  v.'ould  make  field  operations  possible  on  the  ontbrea.k  of 
war,  but  tliat  they  were  also  responsible,  according  to  the  nev>'  lav,'-, 
for  the  equipment,  drill  and  discipline  of  all  the  troops,  regular 
and  militia,  stationed  in  the  intendancy.  The  fourth  was  the 
causa  de  yolicia,  or  genei'al  police,  which  was  generously  made  to 
include  not  only  policing  the  districts  and  preserving  good  morals, 
but  also  j^oov  relief,  repair  of  roads  and  fortifications,  and  in- 
niunerable  similar  duties. 

The  intendant  was  perhaps  the  perfect  representation  of  all 
that  must  seem  to  us  chaotic  and  amorphous  in  the  Spanish 
method  of  governing  men.  He  was  x)resunied  to  be  the  expert 
financial  officer  of  the  crown,  capable  of  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  the  best  method  of  tapping 
tlie  public  wealth.  As  a  magistrate,  he  was  empowered  to  issue 
administrative  ord'-rs  vvith  the  force  of  the  law,  and  he  was,  of 
course,  president  of  the  council,  or  ayuniamiento,  of  his  capital 
city.  His  judicial  functions  were  considerable  and  he  had  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  some  cases  he  v/as  authorized 
to  sit  with  other  judges  in  the  hearing  of  suits  in  admiralty.  On 
the  military  side,  he  was  a  sort  of  secretary  of  war  on  a  small 
scale,  and  a  line  and  staff  oflicer  as  well.  Nearly  everything 
about  his  ofilce  seems  to  involve  a  contraviiction,  and  possibly 
nothing  more  than  the  mixture  of  military  and  financial  matters. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  intendants  in  ^Mexico. 
In  Spain  itself  finance  and  war  were  very  often  regarded  as  a 
].)erfectly  proper  coml>iruitio'a,  so  that  there  seemed  nothing  offen- 
sive to  the  Spanish   mind   in  the  commingling  of  those  divei^ 
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fniieiioii.s.-'^     In  fact,  the  intendonts  of  Spain  were  the  ino(]r,^ls  | 

on  which  tliose  of  tlie  Ne\v  Worh]  \\ere  conslrueted,  and  a  thor-  \ 

ouuh  trial  of  this  ofiieor  had  been  carried  on  in  Spain  before  his  I 

introduction  to  the  colonies  was  attempted.  | 

Enough  has  siuelj  been  said  to  indicate  what  a  diminution  i 

of  power  the  viceregal  office  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  establisli-  ^ 

ment  of  the  new  intendant  system,  but,  although  this  was  the 
most  important  of  the  los^ses  sustained  by  the  viceroy,  it  was  by 
no  means  all.    An  inroad  was  made  even  on  his  dignity  as  captain-  * 

general,  so  that  this  ''primitive  function,"  as  Yiilarroel  called 
it,  did  not  escape  the  antagonism  of  Galvez.     There  was  during  . 

this  period  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  connected  tlie  viceroy  ' 

with  the  military  commanders  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  captain- 
general  of  Guatemala  and  the  connnand ant-general  of  the  Prov- 
iiicitis  Literiuis  became  rather  less  dependent  in  a  military  way 
on  the  great  proconsul  in  Mexico.  It  is  scarcely  believable,  in 
the  light  of  all  vve  know  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  that 
there  should  have  come  e\-entual]y  such  a  separation  of  the  civil 
and  military  in  Spanish  America  as  there  is  with  the  British 
in  India.  However,  there  were  certainly  some  indications  at 
this  time  that  tlieie  was  a  begirming  of  such  a  splitting  up  of 
the  various  duties  of  tlie  viceroy  that  there  might  have  developed 
ultimately  a  viceroy  and  commander-in-chief  in  one  person,  with 
the  chief  civil  chities  in  the  liands  of  anothei-.  w 

The  beginning  of  an  attack  on  the  viceroy  s  judicial  functions 
was  made  by  the  creation  of  a  new  ofiicer  called  the  regent e,  who 
was  to  displace  the  viceroy  as  tlic  presiding  oliicer  of  the  audien- 
cia.  Tliis  position,  wliioh  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  our 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  complained  of  bitterly 
as  an  infringement  of  viceregal  prerogative's,  but  it  w'as  retained 
just  the  same.  Along  the  same  line  and.  indicating  a  similar  ten- 
dency ^vas  the  denying  to  tlie  wiceroys  of  the  privilege  of  grant- 


23  por     a     cloar     nrul     intt-resting     sununary     of     the     Tcliition     of     the  j 

various^    roytiJ    miuistors    and    their    portfolios    to    one    another,    there    is  1 

nr.thJn^':  better  iu  Enfjlisb  than  Addison,  Chades  the  Third  of  Spain,  pp.  ; 
104-310. 
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iiig  pensions  and  other  rewards  to  any  pei'sons  whatsoever.  Some 
of  these  changes  may  seem  of  minor  eonsequenee,  but  their  sum 
total  ^^•^:>  siiuleieni  Xn  i-iodif)'  in  h  very  serions  manner  the  chai'- 
aeter  of  the  highest  office  in  New  Spain. 

In.  other  words,  these  reforms  of  Galvez  and  Charles  III  set 
up  a  dual  system  of  administration  in  place  of  a  single,  autocratic 
one,  and  in  such  a  wsiy  tliat  collusion  between  the  tvv'o  elements 
of  that  dual  system  to  oppress  the  native.s  or  defraud  the  home 
government  was  well  nigh  impossible.  But  even  after  all  these 
serious  reductions  of  the  powers  of  the  viceroy  of  ^^lexico,  there 
still  remained  a  residuum  of  authority  which  easily  prevented  his 
lapsing  into  a  mere  passive  spectator  of  vrhat  was  going  on  in 
his  dominions.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  regard  viceroys 
like  Revilia  Gigedo  as  a  sort  of  southern  counterpart  of  tlie  gov- 
ernor-general of  Caiiada,  a.  political  dignitary  selected  for  his 
engaging  personal  qualities  and  expected  to  concern  himself  prin- 
cipally with  the  laying  of  corner-stones  and  revievving  of  troops. 
The  viceroy  did  indeed  live  in  a  palace  and  contijiued  to  be  tlie 
victim  of  many  elaborate  ceremonials,  but  he  remained  to  the  last 
a  hard-worked  official,  charged  with  the  general  responsibility 
for  the  good  government  of  his  people.  In  many  v/ays  his  occu- 
pation had  tended  to  become  ratlior  more  supervisory  and  less 
actually  administrative,  but  this  ri-sult  was  almost  certain  to  be 
brouglit  about  because  of  the  grovring  difileulty  and  complexity 
of  his  functions.  He  was  still  ciuirged  with,  the  highest  military 
connnand,  the  exercise  of  tlie  royal  patronage  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, and  he  was  still  the  liighest  civil  officer  in  the  country. 
iVIoreover,  it  was  discovered  after  a  few  years'  triad  that  the 
process  of  decentralization  and  divisiun  of  responsibility  had  gone 
too  far  and  the  penduliim  began  to  swing  back.  Before  tlie  end 
of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico,  the  viceroys  had  recovered  a  part 
of  their  control  over  the  intendaivts  and  also  the  wliole  depart- 
ment of  the  real  liacie/uda,  but  tliere  were  not  enough  years  of 
peace  left  to  them  to  give  tliis  second  change  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
fatefid  year  1810  began  a  new  epoch  of  v^'ars  and  revolutions. 
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Having  concluded  what  is  in  tlie  nature  of  an  historical  intro- 
duction, ^\ith  a  general  survey  of  the  main  points  in  tlie  govern- 
rneiit  of  Ncv:  Sj^ain,  it  may  be  well  to  state  liere  what  is  attempted 
in  the  body  of  the  thesis. 

In  the  next  chapter,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  viceroy 
to  the  home  government,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
viceroy  as  the  agent  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  government 
of  its  American  dependencies.  I'o  understand  this,  it  vdli  be 
necessary  to  describe  veiy  briefly  the  machinery  of  Spain's  col- 
onial administration  and  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  various 
officials,  particularly  the  viceroy,  to  it  and  to  one  another. 

In  chapter  iii  the  viceroy  will  be  studied  in  situ,  but  only  in 
his  capacity  as  governor.  His  relation  to  the  executive,  legislative, 
pud  iudicial  branches  of  the  government,  his  appointing  pov/er 
and  relation  to  the  civil  service,  and  the  specific  xjroblems  and 
acts  of  certain  viceroys  during  the  Galvez  period,  will  be  dealt 
with. 

In  chapter  iv  the  viceroy  as  captain-general  will  be  treated 
after  the  same  inanner  as  in  cliapter  m,  except  that  this  chapter 
concerns  his  military  instead  of  his  civil  position.  The  organiza- . 
tion  of  the  mnlitary  departments,  the  captain-general's  staff,  the 
number,  cliaracter,  and  disposition  of  the  armed  forces,  the  for- 
tified places,  and  so  forth,  will  be  described. 

In  chapter  v,  the  viceroy  as  vice-patron  will  receive  a  sonie- 
wJiat  less  extended  treatment  than  he  is  given  in  his  capacities  as 
governor  or  as  captain-generol,  bat  the  manner  in  whicli  the  vice- 
roys managed  to  get  along  with  the  cliurch  in  the  eighteerdh  cen- 
tury, their  relation  to  the  i)relates,  tlie  councils,  and  the  inquisi- 
tion will  come  in  for  some  explanation. 

Chapter  vi,  altliough  entitled  the  reforms  of  Galvez,  will  not 
only  treat  of  the  administrative  changes  initiated  by  that  minis- 
ter, but  will  also  explain  the  duties  of  the  superintendent-gen- 
eral of  the  real  Iwr.icnda.  As  this  office  was  held,  except  for  a 
short  time,  by  the  viceroy,  a  description  of  the  duties  pertain.ing 
to  it  will  show  tlie  position  of  the  viceroy  as  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  realm.    As  tliis  is  described  rather  minutely  in  tlie 
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law  of  1786,  creating  the  iDteudants,  it  seerns  advisable  to  make 
a  soinewhat  exteiul^^d  analysis  of  that  law.  Also,  as  the  other 
great  piece  ot  roforin  legisiatieii  ci  the  period  v.  a.s  the  free-trade 
decree  of  1778,  that  law,  like  the  decree  of  the  intendants,  will 
be  given  careful  examination. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  RELATIONS  OP  THE  VICEROY  WITH  THE  HOME 
GOVERN:\iENT 

Before  the  position  of  tlie  viceroy,  in  any  of  its  bearings,  can 
be  understood  adequately,  and  particularly  his  position  in  ref- 
erence to  bis  superiors  in  Spain,  it  is  necessar^^  to  get  a  general 
view  of  tliat  complex  body  of  administrative  machinery  of  which 
he  was  so  important  a  part.  Like  practically  every  other  political 
institution,  Spain's  devices  for  governing  her  colonies  Vvere  not 
vsuddenly  created  in  one  day  in  their  complete  form,  but  were 
the  result  of  slow  liistorical  processes  which  added  a  bit  here  and 
there  and  which  were  still  going  on  even  after  three  hundred 
years  of  change  and  improvement.^  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
Spain's  colonial  institutions  vrere  the  result  of  too  much  a  priori 
theorizing,  rather  than  of  experience,  bat  that  is  a  question  for 
the  student  of  political  theory,  and  all  that  need  be  said  in  this 
connection  is  tliat  those  institutions  were  provided,  one  after  an- 


1  The  subjeet-nuitttvr  of  the  first  three  cr  four  patres  of  this  chapter  may 
be  found  discussed  in  a  large  nuui])er  of  secondary  works.  The  best 
critical  writings  on  the  general  question  of  the  relationship  of  Spain  to 
her  American  colonies,  and  conseqneutly  on  the  jdace  of  the  viceroys,  are 
those  of  the  ^lexiean  historians  theniselve.^.  The  leader  of  that  school 
of  historians  that  exalts  the  rule  of  the  viceroys  and  looks  back  upon 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  golden  age  of  Mexican 
history  was  Lucas  Alaman.  In  lSo2,  lie  wr^tc:  "  ....  no  ha  quedado, 
mas  que  la  sombra  de  nn  nouibre  en  otro  tiempo  ....  ilustre. "  The 
leading  representative  of  that  other  school  of  h.istorians,  v,'hich  regarded 
independent  Mexico  as  a  sort  of  legitimate  successor  of  t'tie  empire  of 
^Montezuma,  was  Caries  ^I.  Bustauiaute.  The  writers  of  this  school 
regarde<i  tlie  Spanish  domination  as  a  violent  subversion  of  the  rights  of 
tiie  natives  and  always  seemed  inclined  to  take  a  harsh  view  of  the 
Sj>anish  regime.  The  leading  modern  critic  who  fairly  succeeded  in 
avoiding  these  two  extremes  was  Augustin  Kivera.  His  Frincipios 
Criticos  Sobre  el  Vireinato  dt  la  Xufva  Espafia,  in  three  volumes,  is  too 
philoj-'opliioal,  but   it    is   interesting   for   its   point   of    view. 
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other,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  demand,  and  they 
were  not  extemporized  as  soon  as  the  voyages  of  the  first  explorers 
and  conquerors  had  given  Spain  colonias  to  rnle  over. 

"^Vlien  the  diflleulties  and  novelty  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing thera  are  coiiisidered,  it  would  have  been  perhaps  utterly  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  Spaniards  to  avoid  most  of  the  mistakes 
in  government  and  their  resultant  evik.  There  were  practically 
no  historical  pieeedenls  to  guide  the  first  European  states  in  their 
handling  of  colonial  questions,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Spain  came  to  transplant  lier  ov/n  political  system,  as  it  had  been 
worked  out  in  Europe,  directly  to  her  American  dependeneiijs 
witli  only  those  modifications  which  experience  from  time  to  time 
suggested.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  newly  acquired 
dependencies  slioidd  have  been  given  immediately  and  without  a 
struggle  the  sam.c  constitutional  p»osition  within  the  empire  that 
w^as  demanded  in  vain  two  hundred  years  later  by  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America. 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Columbus  the  necessity  of  pro- 
■s-iding  for  a  permanent,  civilized  government,  in  contradistinction 
to  fitting  out  exploring  and  military  expeditions,  was  recognized        i 
by  the  Catholic  kings,  and  various  ciwil  magistrates  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  first  lands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  to 
administer  the  hiw^,  to  supervise  the  granting  of  lands  to  the        f 
European  settlers,  and  to  regulate  the  relations  between  these        [ 
settlers  and  the  natives.     Theoretically,  the  king  had  absolute        i 
power  in  America  even  if  such  were  not  still  the  case  in  Spain,        . 
for  there  were  no  traditional  checks  on  the  royal  power  in  the        j. 
Indies  such  as  had  survived  in  Spain  itself  from  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  actual  administration  neither  such  an  inter- 
national figure  as  Charles  V,  nor  even  such  a  born  administrator 
as  Philip  II,  could  actually  direct  American  aftairs  in  detaih  There 
arose  immediately  a  need  for  a  body  of  men  who  were  experienced 
in  xVmerican  affairs,  not  only  to  advise  the  king  but  to  take  actual 
control  of  these  new  and  little  known  dominions.'    Such  a  com- 

2Bar.croft,  JJistory  of  Central  America,  i,  2S0-2S2,  footnote. 
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rnittee  or  council  was  legally  constituted  in  the  year  1524,  after 
many  years  of  experimenting  with  various  iriakeshifts. 

This  C«'Uncil  of  the  Indies,  or  Consejo  de  Indias,  has  often 
been  compared  to  Vna  famous  Council  of  Castile  and  referred  to 
by  writers  as  a  kind  of  counterpart  in  American  affairs  of  the 
older  council  in  the  affairs  of  Castile,  but  such  a  comparison  is 
raisleading.^  The  Council  of  the  Indkvs  had  considerably  greater 
authority  within  its  own  jurisdiction  tlian  any  of  the  councils  of 
Spain  proper  and  was  supreme,  not  only  in  civil  and  military 
affairs,  but  also  in  the  domain  of  the  church,  excepting,  of  course, 
questions  of  faith.  For  the  Kingi'iom  of  the  Indies,  which  in- 
cluded all  Spanish  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  had 
authority  to  legislate  on  every  subject  with  which  a  government 
could  be  concerned,  and  the  only  superior  po^v•er  was  the  king 
himself.  All  the  laws  in  force  in  the  colonies  were  not  only 
prepared  by  this  council  but  all  the  officers  of  any  importance, 
who  were  to  enforce  these  laws,  were  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  this  same  council.  The  viceroys  themselves,  though  stand- 
ing in  a  position  of  peculiar  dignity  as  the  |jersonal  represen- 
tatives of  the  king,  were  really  creatures  of  the  council  and  re- 
ported to  it  along  with  the  other  subordinate  officials.  The  pos- 
sibility of  always  appealing  from  the  council  to  the  iving  as  a  last 
resort  vras  finally  done  away  with  in  the  eiglxteenth  century,  and 
b}'  the  royal  decree  of  July  20,  1773,  the  decisions  of  the  council 
were  declared  final. 

Powerful  and  efneient  as  vv'as  this  council,  its  eight  members 
made  it  too  large  and  unwieklly  actually  to  superintend  the  vice- 
roys and  the  other  officials  in  America,  and  in  consequence  the 
chief  mouthpiece  of  the  home  government  in  the  later  days  of 
Spanish  rule  cauie  to  be  the  mijiister  of  the  Indies.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  space  allotted  here  even  to  attempt  an  ex{)lanation 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet  system  under  the  Bourbons,  but  from 
November,  1714,  till  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  there  ex- 
isted a  ministrv  of  the  Indies."^     It  was  usually  combined  with 


^  Desdevises  du  Dezert,  ii,  9r)-102,  132-133. 

*  JS^oi'^-sima  liccopilijcio)'.,  la,  vi,  4. 
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the  ministry  of  marine,  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  though  it  was 
subject  to  numerous  rearrangements  in  the  coui-sc  of  the  eighteenth 
I         •  f-entury.^     In  17^7,-  toward  the  very  ch)se  of  the  Galvez  regime, 

{  Charles  III  divided  the  portfolio  of  the  Indies  between  two  of- 

\  ficials,  one  to  have  the  department  of  justice,  and  the  other  the 

i  departments  of  war  and  finance.   This  new  arrangement  had  been 

\  in  force  only  about  three  years  v;hen  the  govei'iiment  went  frnck 

I  to  the  old  basis,  but  the  minister  of  the  Indies,  whether  he  held 

\  one  or  tw^o  cabinet  offices,  vcas,  throng] j out  the  p(^riod  here  treated, 

in  many  ways  the  direct  superior  of  the  \'iceroys  in  America. 
:  As  would  appear  from  what  has  been  said  above,  appointments 

were  made  to  the  viceregal  ofiice  by  the  king  with  the  advice  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies.  Such  appointments  were  among  the 
very  Irighest  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  and  were  exceeded  in 
honor  and  profit  by  only  a  few  positions  in  tlie  government  at 
jMadrid.  From  the  very  first,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  determined 
policy  of  the  Spanivsh  rulers  to  appoint  only  grandees  and  persons 
of  the  highest  social  ranks  as  viceroys  in  the  ne^v  world.  At  liome 
it  was  the  policy  of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  to  employ  occa- 
sionally secretaries  of  humble  birth  in  the  central  administration, 
but  only  the  great  nobles  were  appointed  to  high  commands  be- 
yond the  frontiers.  This  course  was  pursued  even  to  the  eud 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  Perliaps  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  Spanish  notioris  of  honor  to  have  allowed  the  king  to  be 
represented  by  any  but  one  of  the  bluest  blood  and  of  high 
military  rank,  but  whatever  tlie  reason  may  have  been,  the  vice- 
roy s  of  New'  Spain  and  of  I^eru  were  in  tlie  main  aristocrats  and 
soldiers.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place  at  the  top  of  tlie  American 
administration  for  a  civil  official  who  had  begun  in  the  lowei- 
gjades  and  had  worked  his  way  by  talent  alone  as  high  as  Ih.e 
aiulicncia. 


^  Eivera,  i,  p]>.  75-80. 

(i  Xovifiima  Eeropilacion,  lu,  vi,  12-15. 

"  Of  all  the,  viceroys,  oTie  only,  Casafuerte,  was  a  croolc  or  of  American 
birth.  Contrast  tiiis  with  the  English  practice  in  North  America,  vrhere 
four  of  the  ten  royal  governors  of  Massachusetts  were  colonists;  and  tliis 
was  typical. 
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1 1  ,;  Despite  certain  ^^"al■ll,^lg8  direeled  agaitisl  a  viceroy's  assum- 

J/  ;;  ing  too  royal  a  style,  tliere  was  a  distinct  encouragement  of  a 

;■    '  certain    magnificence    in    di-ess    au-d   yjublic    deportment,    which 

i       '^  might  be  regarded  as  'becoming  a  representative  of  the  Spanish 

f       /•  :  king.^     The  viceroy  was  expected  to  live  i]i  a  palace,  surround  , 

\  himself  witii  a   bodyguard,'^  be  received   in   his   capital   on   his  ! 

I       M  first  aia-ival  with  considerable  pomp,  and  in  general  demand  for  '[ 

t:       'f:  hiniseli'  siicli  an  outward  recognition  of  his  place  and  dignitv  as 

^       r 

I       I  would  properly  impress  the  king's  subjects. 

■  The  head  of  the  viceregal  government  wiis  appointed  for  a 

terju  of  three  years,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  served  at  the 

pleasure  of  the  king  and  might  be  continued  in  office  indefinitely.  ■■. 

j'             There  were  never  cases  of  appointments  for  life  as  there  were  | 

occasionally  in  British  North  America,  but  it  v;as  no  uncommon  { 

thing  for  ill-health  or  too  great  an  accumulation  of  responsi-  j 

bilities  to  force  the  viceroy  to  resign, ^^     In  spite  of  the  nnsur-  \ 
pa^'^^ed  climate  of  the  -^vfexican  plateau,  hygienic  conditions  \vere 

generally  bad.     The  pictures  which  Humboldt  has  given  us  of  i 

the  various  elements  whicli  were  unfavorable  to  public  health  1 

make  it  clear  that  though  New  Spain  was  no  India,  it  was  an  j 

excellent  place  for  an  overworked  viceroy,  past  middle  life,  to  \ 

break  down.     The  elder  Kevilla  Gigedo  was  in  ofiice  for  nine  i 

\  1           years,  174-6  to  Hod,  but  this  was  an  unusually  long  term,  and  | 

v'j  j 

j  a  nuuibcr  of  his  successors  served  only  for  a  j/ear  or  two.     An 

average  term  for  the  eiichteentli  century  would  not  be  more  than  ! 
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j  s«<    .  .  .  .  represent fui    luiestra    real    ]>Grsonu,    liagan    j    admlnistreu  j 

\  justuia  i;.""ualmente  a  to'los  miestros  subditos  y  vasallos.  y  entiendau   en  ! 

\  toilo    Jo    que    eonvieiie    al    sosici^o,    quietiid,    erinoblecimicnlo    y    paciucacioii  \ 

u  de  aquellas  proviiieias. "    Ley  i,  tit.  iii,  lib.  ?,,  Laws  of  the  Indies.  j 

')  f' Kevilla   Gigedo,   art.   533,   after   discussing   the   military   honors    due  t 

\  ihc  viceroy,  speaks  of  tbf'  bodyguard  as  follows:  '*La  coinpania  de  Ala-  | 

bardcros  destinada  para  la  guard ia  iTimediata  de  los  Vireyes,  debe  eon-  j 

siderarse  como  el  primer  cuerpo  de  este  lieino,  asi  por  el  objeto  de  su  ? 

iiistitutn,  eomn  per  su  antiguedad,  pues  fue  fonnada  en  el  aho  de  156S,  j 

Ko  eouijioue  mi  Cajiitan,  uii  Subteniente,  ties  Cabos  y  veiote  Alabarderos.*'  ! 

1"  fi!   i^vrte  of  the  constant  rivalry  of  the  viceroy  and  the  audiencni,  | 

,  political  a::it:iti'>u  was  not  as  vigorous  in  Mexico  as  it  was  in  New  York  j 

t  \  p    _       or  Mass;u•ha^etts.  aud  it  was  noi:  possible  to  force  a  viceroy  out  of  olMce  ; 

^  by  politi<?al  pressure  ajjplied  in  the  colony.  *  » 


li 
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four  yeare.^^     The  fact  that  most  of  the  viceroys  either  died  in  f 
oftiee  or  retired  broken-down  or  discredited  men,  did  not  allow 

theij-  positior.  to  be  rtgai-ded  as  a  slepping-.slonL'.  to  Ijigher  })laees  ^ 
at  home,  as  some  writers  have  im])lied.    Tlie  colonial  official  who 
v/as  most  distinguished  by  his  sovereign  with  titles  and  promo- 
tion, Jo.se  de  Galvez,  was  never  viceroy  at  all,  and  so  can  scarcely 
be  taken  as  an  exeeptioji  to  the  rule  just  stated. 

The  salary  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  was  intended  to  be  | 

high  enough  to  raise  1dm  above  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tempta-  | 

tions  to  peculate,  and  the  general  tendency  was  for  salaries  to  | 

be  increased  with  the  progress  of  time.     Toward  the  close  of  the  f 

period  of  Spanish  rule  tb.e  salary  of  tiie  viceroy  rose  to  sixty  | 

thousand   pesos    (perhaps   $60,000),   besides   a  number   of   per-  I 

quisites  and  fees,  varying  vdth  the  roy^d  pleasure,  but  always  so  | 

considerable  in  amount  as  to  secure  to  the  holder  a  x^iincely  in-  I 

come.    It  can  never  be  Imown  how  much  this  income  from  salary  i 

and  fees  corabined  was  increased  by  dishonest  oificials  through  | 

illicit  mean.s.    There  v/as  alwJiys  Pv  general  impres^sion  current  that  | 

corrupt  practices  were  both  extensive  and  fi'equent.   The  law  was  | 

intended  to  prevent  all  indirect  profit  by  forbidding  nepotism  I 

and  the  sale  of  favors  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  it  eaniiot  be  believed  s 

that  it  always  succeeded.^-    Humboldt  certainly-  held  the  opinion  | 
that  many  of  the  vicnr(>yi>  r<iade  th.e  most  of  tlieir  positions  in  a 


11  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  tlie  EngUsh  colonial  governors  had  a 

very  uncertain  tenure  of  oflice,  but  their  tenns  were  long  compared  vrith 
those  of  the  Spanish  viceroys.  According  to  Ureene,  The  Cclonial  Governor, 
p.  52,  **  Massachusetts,  during  the  eighty-two  years,  from  1692  to  1774, 
the  period  of  tho  I*rovinco  charter,  had  ten  governors  Vvith  an  average 
term  of  eiglit  years.  North  Carolina,  during  the  thirty-four  years  of 
the  royal  government  up  to  the  j^assage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  had  only 
three  governors  with  an  average  term  of  eleven  years." 

12  In  the  matter  of  salary,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  was  incomparably 
better  off  than  the  English  colonial  governors,  and  tho  annual  income 
of  Kevii-a  Giu-eJo  was  something  like  six  or  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  bo-it  T';-.id  of  the  governors  of  tho  North  Ajnerican  colonies.  The 
go-i.-ernor  of  Virginia,  just  bofure  the  revolution,  received  £2000  sterling, 
and  some  lOr^  bv;.side.>,  but  in  the  other  colonies,  tho  average  was  no 
higher  than  £1000' sterling.  Moreover,  in  all  but  four  of  our  American 
coh:>nit's  the  governors'  salaries  were  not  on  a  fixed  basis,  but  %vere 
dependent  on  the  good  will  of  tho  assend))ies.     Greene,  pp.  59-64. 
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financial  way/^  in  Rpite  of  all  the  safeg'uavds  with  which  tlie 
liome  goveiTiinoiit  sought  to  siirroiinci  their  ulTice,  and  in  this 
opinion  many  of  tiie  most  intelligent,  contemporaries  eoncurrecl;^' 
However,  an  examination  of  the  means  employed  hy  the  Spani-sii 
government  to  control  their  agents  in  America  shows  the  way  to 
an  understanding  ox  the  means  actually  eniployed  in  the  eliorts 
to  keep  the  viceroys  honest  and  efilcient,  and  likewise  shows  to 
wliat  extent  the.se  measures  were  successful. 

I'he  control  which  the  home  government  exercised  over  the 
rulers  of  the  American  provinecs,  whether  viceroys,  captains- 
general,  or  go^'ernors,  was  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  wa.s  direct,  since  it  was  brought  to 
bear  upjon  the  colonial  rulers  during  the  time  they  actually  held 
office,  and  on  the  other  hand  was  indirect,  in  that  penalties  v.'cre 
provided  for  offending  olTicers  wdien  they  had  concluded  their 
term  of  office.  The  direct  control  was  effected  by  means  of  orders 
and  despatches  in  the  form  of  royal  decrees  sent  to  the  viceroy 
from  the  Council  of  the  Indies  or  tlie  Minister  of  the  Indies  at 
I\Iadrid.  This  was  also  supplemented  through  the  action  of  the 
co-ordinate  officials  in  Mexico,  who  could  act  indepeiidently  and 
even  in  opposition  to  the  viceroy  himself.  The  indirect  control, 
\rhieh  was  to  be  secured  by  the  punishing  of  a  coriupt  magis- 
trate at  the  close  of  his  term  of  ofhce,  was  accomplished  through 
the  residencia,  referred  to  in  chapter  i.  A  brief  consideration  of 
tliese  three  features  of  the  viceroy's  relation  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment will  now  be  given  in  the  above  order. 

In  trying  to  decide  upon  the  nature  and  efiectiveness  of  the 
direct  control  maintain.ed  over  the  viceroy  by  the  Madrid  gov- 
ernment, the  investigator  is  puzzled  by  two  opposing  considera- 


is  Although  it   is  impossible  to   know  with   any  exactness   how  much 
\^^  was  scofen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Wpanish  pro-consuls  of  New  Spain, 

it   may   be  interesting  to   cite  some   opinions,     Pesdcvises   du  Dezert,   ii, 
i  f  132  and  133,  followiiu^  Humboldt,  takes  a  very  pessimistic  view:  ''There 

'•  I  were  some  very  avaricious,  and  some  v;ere  veritable  pilia^^ers.    One  is  said 

^*  t(i   have   stolen   eight    million   livres   iTi   a   few   years."      Bancroft,   Mexico, 

^  i  iii,  537-538,  shov/s'how  the  viceroys  ecukl  add  to  their  fixed  income. 

U  I'Allovring  for  considerable  corruption  under  the  Spanish  system,  it 

I  I  does   not   look    so   bad   when    compared    with    what    went    on    under    tbc 

English  rule.    For  an  iutrodm^tioii  to.this  sub^ect^  see  Greene,  pp.  46-4S. 


:i^  / 
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tioiiS.  Tlierc  u,  no  aoui>t  tlicft  a  great  uiniibcr  of  orders  and  m- 
struetioris,  of.  the  nio.st  detailed,  character,  were  serit  from  Spain 
to  ^lexier;  every  year.  Tt  is  erimdlv  certrrin  that  the  widest 
lalilriJe  \\ii>i  allowed  to  the  viceroys  in  the  matter  of  tlieir 
obedieiice  to  these  iir-;i.iuctions,  or  at  k-^ast  in  the  matter  of  decid- 
ing wlien  thoy  ^lioukl  be  put  into  operation  and  liow  they  sliouid 
be  interpreted.  Jn  the  h'ln^iiH-^age  of  the  Laws  of  the  I])dies,  the 
viceroys  v/ere:^-'*  "  ....  in  all  the  nsatlers  and  business  that 
came  before  them  to  do  wliat  seemed  to  them  right,  and  carry 
ont  everything  which  AYe  would  be  a'ole  to  carry  out  and.  per- 
form, of  wiiatever  quality  and  condition  it  may  be,  in  tlie  prov- 
inces under  their  rule,  and  the}'  are  to  govern  for  our  ro,yal 
person,  in  all  things  ^diere  there  is  not  a  sjjecial  prohibition." 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  a  viceroy  had  wide  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  enforcing  these  royal  orders  and  the  famxms  saying,  i 

''I  obey  but  do  not  execute,"  {ohedezoo  pero  no  cumplo)  is 
always  renieriibered  as  one  of  tlie  characteristic  anomolies  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  administration.     While  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  ;    : 

at  times  winch  v/as  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  the  detailed  and  \  : 

reiterated   commands  f?'03];i   Spain   or   the   procrastinations   and  - 

evasions  of  the  vice-kings  in  America,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  \ 

the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  tendency  ^vas  all  in  | 

favor  of  the  former."^*^'     The  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  \ 


'•'•'    ....  et)   tou'ti^  las  cocas  y  .Tiegocios  q^ie  se  ofroeieren,  hagan  lo  | 

que  ]<s  pareoi^-reii  y  viereu  quo  couviene,  y  provean  todo  aquello  que  ISTos  | 

podrianios  haccr  provecr,  de  eualqiiiera  calidad  y  condicion  que  sea,  en  la's  ; 

provincias  de  su  cargo,  si  per  nuestra  persona  se  goberuarar!,  en  lo  que  no  I 

tuvierou  especial  prohibicion."  | 

!»' Desdevises  du  Dezert,  ii.  126-lSS,  in!plif:s  tjiroughout  Wvxi  the  vice-  I 

roys  were  practicaljy  free  frcan  any  thing  like  direct  control  on  the  part  I 

01  their  sovereigns,  and  in  one  ]>iace  (p.  127)   he  makes  this  strangely  I 

inaccurate  statement:  *'The  great  viecroyalties  of  the  Indies  vrere  veri-  I 

table  satra])ies  on  the  oriental   order,  with   the  only  dilTereuce  that   the  | 

viceroys  were  never  kept  in  oilice  longer  than  six  years  at  most."     There  i 

are  two  dilliculties  with  this  statement  that   are   almost  too   obvious  to  | 

deserve  sprcial  notice,  and  only  the  reputation  and  general  excellence  of  | 

I*rofe^.;-'or    Th;' ■•Je\'i:t"3    dvi    Dezert    makes    such    notice    justifiable.      The  J 

America?)     '/i  •orf>}'a!ti?s     were    not     satrapies     except     for     purposes     of  I 

rhetoric;  and  six  years  was  not  the  superior  limit  of  the  viceroy's  tenure  | 

of  oliice.      In   the  Litter   haU'   of  this  chapter  J   have  shown   by  a   large  | 

number  of  cases  taken   direct   from   the  corres]>ondence  of  the  viceroys  | 

of  New  Spain  with  their  home  government,  to  what  an  astonishing  degree  \ 
\\\ey  were  supervised  and  Jjctated  to  by  their  superiors  in  Spain. 
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I  packet-boats    between    Europe    and    America    and    the    general  j 

I  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  between  Vera  Cruz  j 

\  and   Cadiz   ii;    T-ejj'nrd   botli   to   speed   and   safety,   combined   to  I 

•  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  crown's  wishes  being  carried  out. 

*  When  in  addition  to  thi.s  there  'was  occasionally  j)resent  in  New  ; 
i  Spain   a  visitor-general,   the   colonial   ofQcial   beeaine   less   inde- 

l  pendent  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  better  assured  that  its 

t  decrees  were  being  obeyed. 

f'  The  second  form  of  direct  control,  tliad  by  means  of  inde- 

;  pendent  colleagues,  was  from  the  earliest  days  performed  by  the 

'.  audiencw,  a  combination  of  supreme  court  and  governor's  coun- 

cil.   The  Laws  of  the  Indies  prescribed  wdth  great  exactness  the 
organization,  honors,  fees,  exemptions,  and  jurisdiction  of  this  ; 

^  e::^alted  bodv,  which  eventually  came  to  be  invested  wdth  sufficient  ! 

power^i   ajul    privileges   fairly   to   rival   tlie   viceroy.      The   first  | 

•         audiencia  m  the  New  World  w^as  that  of  Saii  Domingo,  created  i 

I  before  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  viceroy  in  America,  but  as 
l'  an  institution  the  Gudioicia  becanie  most  interesting  vdien  it 
i  reaciicd   its   higliest   development   on   the   nuiiulancl  at   a   much  ; 

i  later  date.     The  relation  of  the  audiencia  to  the  administration  I 

^.  ^  .  .  .  ■ 

-  I  ot  justice  will  be  treated  m  chapter  in,  but  ir^  this  connection  ] 

'■  \%  ■  •    •      '  »  • 

:'  II  It  IS  v]e^ved  solely  as  one  of  the  means  of  limiting  the  power  ot  I 

if  the  viceroy   and  helping  the  king  to  keep   him   in  a   place   of 

;  ^  ))roper  subordination. 

•-.  Tnou!:!:h    the    Mexican    audiencia    was,    like    the    American  I 

provincial  legislature,  a  clieck  upon  the  colonial  governoi",  it  must  | 

not  be  thought  of  as  a   legislative   body   in   any   proper  sense  \ 

uiiatsoever.     From  the  tinic  of  its  estai)lishment  in  New  Spain  j 

in  the  year  1528,  till  it  went  down  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  1 
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Spunisli  domiruition  in  the  iirst  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  \ 

tury,  it  liad  been  a  judicial  and  advisory  body.^'     Legislation,  j 

strictly  speaking,  did  not  exist  in  the  Spani.sh  colonies  at  all,  i 

and  ail  laws  v^■ere  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king  by  the  Council  ; 
of  the  Indies.^   Tiie  nearest  approach  to  lawmaking  in  New  Spain 
was  th^^  issuing  of  protdamations,   or  hcDtdos,   by  the  viceroys. 

i'l'  JMo.-it^s,  SpofiisJi  Hide  In.  Aiaerjca,  cbap.  iv,  passim. 
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The  decisions  of  the  audienciay  generally  known  as  auios 
acordados,  were  not  even  ordinances,  but  merely  court  decisions 
w'hieli  would  he  foUov/ed  as  precedenLs  by  the  otner  courts  of  thiC 
Adceroyalty  until  they  were  reversed.  This  power  of  rendering 
judicial  decisions  was  the  most  distinctive  government  char- 
acteristic of  the  OAidiencia  and  suggests  another  comparison  ^vith 
English  colonial  institutions.  Among  tlie  English  colonies  in 
America  the  governor's  council  was  not  only  ^vhat  the  term 
indicates,  a  body  of  advisors  to  the  colonial  executive,  but  was 
in  addition  a  kind  of  court  of  appeals  and  upper  honse  of  the 
legislature.^^  The  ]\Iexiean  audicncia  v.'as  x:)rimariiy  a  suptreme 
court  with  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  its  functions  as  an  advisory 
board  to  check  and  assist  the  governor  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance.^^ Tliough  tljc  audiev.cia  niiglit  communicate  inde- 
pendently v\-ith  the  government  in  Spain  and  might  express  its 
views  unhindered  in  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
it  was  concerned,  in  the  main,  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
department  of  justice. ^^  "When  the  oudiencia  was  acting  a^  a 
council  of  state,  its  advice  was  not  ol'ligatory  on  the  viceroy 
except  in  a  small  number  of  eases.  It  was  naturally  assumed, 
however,  that  the  chief  executive  took  upon  himself  a  rather 
serious  responsibility  when,  he  acted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
council.  If  he  followed  his  own  independent  course  he  might 
be  able  to  lind  ample  means  for  justifying  it  before  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  but  such  a  burden  of  proof  vrould  tend  to  discourage 
hasty  or  ill-considered  action. 

The  most  effective  way  at  the  disxH~)sal  of  the  crown  of  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  viceroy  was  secured  tlu*ough  the  office  of 
the  visitador-gcneral.     Though  this  means  was  used  only  inter- 


ns Grt-cne,  pp.  23-31  and  72-00. 

is>  In  1755,  tht3  eLlor  EeviJla  Gigedo  in  his  iiistruetions  to  Ms  succcessor 
declared  that  the  audieiics  of  Mexieo  had  for  its  object:  "...  conocer 
de  todas  las  caiisa.s,  ya  sea  dc  las  que  per  caso  de  corte,  privilegio  u  otro 
motivo  se  radican  en  priincra  instaneia  6  ya  sea  de  las  que  suben  por 
apeiacion  de  loy  jueces  de  provinoia  y  dc  todos  los  ordinarios,  y  aun  del 
Virey  en  puntos  de  justicia  conteiiciosos  entre  partes,  sin  mas  recurso  en 
las  quo  doterniiiia.  que  el  de  la  soL^uuda  suplicacion  al  Real  y  Supremo 
Consejo  de  las  Indias."     Quoted  by  Rivera,  i,  SI,  footnote. 

2oDesdeviics  da  Dezort.  ii,  149-151. 
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luittently  and  so,  unlike  tlie  audiencia,  did  not  bring  to  bear  a 
constant  pressure,  it  was  much  more  thorougiigoing  while  it 
lasted.  This  is  referred  to  in  chapter  i,  wliere  a  few  words  are 
devoted  to  the  mission  of  Jose  de  Galvez  and  liis  reforms,  but  it 
mui;t  be  alluded  to  again  in  this  connection.-^  The  visitor- 
genei^al  was  usually  given  the  fullest  possible  poAvers  and 
was  hampered  b\'  the  fewest  possible  restrictions,  xVs  liis  work 
was  bound  to  conflict  more  or  lass  with  that  of  the  regularly 
constituted  authorities  and  as  he  was  intended  and  expected  to 
criticize  and  investigate,  it  A\'as  unavoidable  that  he  should 
create  antagonism  which  would  prevent  any  danger  of  his  abus- 
ing his  powers  in  the  direction  of  independence  from  the  mother 
countr,y.  Though  he  owed  a  duty  to  the  ^'^lexican  commouAvealth 
like  any  other  ofiicer  employed  there,  he  was  more  keenly  alive 
to  his  responsibilities  at  home,  whither  he  was  soon  to  return  and 
where  he  could  expect  the  only  reward  for  his  services.  It  was 
aT)parent  that  such  an  ofOce  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  rmist 
lead  to  large  results  and  it  so  happened  that  the  most  important 
administrative  changes  in  IMexieo  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III 
were  accomplished  by  the  visitor-general.  Subject  to  no  inter- 
ference from  an  audiencia  and  indiiferent  to  public  opinion,  the 
visitor-general  had  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  viceroy  and 
was  able  witli  ujifettered  hands  to  inaugurate  a  number  of 
changes  and  reforms  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  a.blest  and 
most  honest  viceroy. 

In  some  ways  the  appointment  of  such  a  visitor-general  as 
Galvez  was  like  suspending  the  viceregal  office.  At  the  very 
least  it  caused  a  teniporary  diminution  of  authority  in  tliat 
office,  v\-hich  showed  how  elTective  an  agent  of  imperial  control 
the  visitor-general  might  be.  The  attitude  of  the  viceroys  was 
not  that  of  approbation,  and  the  following  quotation  from  a 
letter  of  Bucareli  to  Ids  brother  reflects  some  typical  conteni- 
porary  opinion.--  "No  one  can  deny  that  the  visitor-general  had 
worked  hard,  and  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  zeal  for  the  service, 


21  Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico,  iii,  367-36S. 

22  Desdevises  du  Dezt-rfc,  ii,  133,  footnote. 
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I  or  in  ability.    But  he  also  had  his  faults;  ]]is  friends  were  always 

I  right,  his  adversaries  were  always  rtiistaken,  he  never  pardoned 

\  an  inj^ny,  and  ofleii  in  seeking  a  way  to  g'ot  even,  did  harm  to 

I  a  great  ntany  good  servants  of  the  king,"    After  the  first  irrecon- 

j-  cilable    break    with   the    Viceroy    Crnillas,    things    went    rather 

I  sniootlily,  because  the  succeeding  viceroys  gave  u^)  tiie  attempt 

f  to  maintain  an  opposition.     The  specific  reforms  introduced  by 

I  Galvez  v/ill  be  tlie  subject  of  chapter  vi,  but  it  is  hoped  enough 

I  has  been  said  here  to   indicate  the   importance  oi   the  visitor- 

I  general  as  an  instrument  of  the  cro\^'n  in  ])reventing  the  viceroys 

I  of  New  Spain  from  becoming  satraps  in  the  meaning  of  Des- 

I  devises  du  Dezert. 

I  The  great  indirect  chcvck  on  the  viceroy  to  which  the  home 

\  government  had  recourse,  aside  from  actually  divesting  him  of 

I  his  ofilce  before  the  normal  expiration  of  his  term,  v/as  the 
rcsidencia.-^  This  judicial  incuiiry  into  the  various  acts  per- 
formed by  an  outgoing  olticial  was  not  limited  to  the  viceroy, 
but  was  a]>|>licable  to  any  of  the  higher  ciA'il  offic.em.     It  had 

j;  always    been    an    un]>op-ular    institution,    and    by    the    time    of 

I  Cliaries  III  had  likewise  come  to  be  recognized  as  ill-adapted  to 

i  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  originally  been  designed.     It  was 

I  expensive  and  vexatious,  and  ov/ing  to  the  possibility  of  collusion 

I  between  the  official  raider  examination  and  those  who  were  his 

I  exiiminers,   had  fallen   into  general  discredit.     In  the   Noticias 

\  Secretasr'^  th.ere  is  an  interesting  and  almost  humorous  account 

I  of  the  way  residencia.^  v;ere  conducted  in  Peru,  just  before  the 

I  middle  of  the  eighteenrh  century.     Unless  the  viceroy  or  cor- 

}  regidor  had  offended  some  person  of  intiuence  or  antagonized 

j  some  powerfvd  interests,  he  was  practically  sure  of  a  vindication 

I  as  a  result  of  the  once  dreaded  rcsidcvcia.     The  much-quoted 

j  statement  of  Humboldt  is  of  direct  interest  on  this  point.     ''If 

I  the  vicerov  is  rich,"  he  said,  '* adroit,  supnorted  in  America  by 

I  a  courageous  oscsor  and  at  I\Iadrid  by  powerful  friends,  he  can 


-^  Bancroft,  UxMory  of  Central  America,  i,  250--25J  aud  footuot* 
-«  Juau  y  Ulloa.  A'ohct'us  F'ccretas,  p.  255  et  seq. 
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govern  arbitrarily  \vitliout  ever  fearing  the  residencia/'''"      Jt  j 

eaoiiot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  viceroy's  themselves  vere  | 

violently  |»reJ5idiced  against  so  costly  and  vexations  a  proceed-  1 

ing,  cind  one  which  might  easih'  be  made  tlie  means  of  petty 
perseoutions  aiiainst  even  the  most  upright  oftlcial.  The  younger 
Re  villa  Gigedo  exipressly  condenmed  the  reside  ncia  as  it  vas 
emrdoyed  in  New  Spain  against  the  intendants  as  well  as  the 
viceroys.  His  language  on  tin's  subject  was  as  follovs:  "The 
rvsidencias  have  been  considered  as  a  means  of  avoiding  dis- 
orders in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
judges;  but  experienee  certainly  proves  lio'vv  little  progress  is 
made  by  this  means,  which  as  a  rule  is  the  niore  burdensome  to 
tiie  good  servants  of  the  King,  as  it  obliges  then)  to  go  to  an 
expense  whieh  they  cannot  support,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
subdelegates,  for  whom  judges  of  the  resideiuna  are  appointed 
by  the  Council,  ^'rh.icli  usually  leads  to  great  delays  and  throws 
obstacles  in  the  service  of  tlie  King. "-"^  However,  when  the 
resirlencia  was  abolished  in  1799  so  far  as  subordinate  offi,cials 
-were  concerned,  it  was  retained  for  the  viceroys,  and  this  may 
bo  taken  i)s  e^n'dcnee  tliat  tlie  liome  government  believed  in  the 
value  of  a  final  accounting  vvlien  a  viceroy  surrendered  his  ofiiee. 
In  a  general  w-ay  tlie  measures  have  been  made  clear  whereby 
the  mother  counti-y  kc[)t  a  restraining  hand  upon  the  chiefs  of 
the  distant  American  viceroyallies.  It  is  now  ])erbaps  in  order 
to  discuss  certain  relations  of  the  viceroy  to  the  km<^,  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  imperial  questioiis.  Obviously  tb.ere  wms  a  great 
number  of  purely  local  matters  in  y^ew  Spain  which  vv^ere  left 
almost  eutirclv  to  the  vicerov,  and  wliicli  could  not  in  the  nature 


■^"Humboldt,  rotiiical  Essny  on  Ncic  Spaui,  ii,  2-U, 

20<<Las  reiidencias  se  ban  considerado  como  ua  medio  de  evitar 
desordenes  en  la  adininistracion  de  justicia,  conteniendo  a  los  Jiieces; 
pero  lo  cierto  es  que  la  cxperiencia  acredita  cuau  poeo  se  adelaiita  }>or 
e.ste  ruoriio,  i^-ay  gx-nvoso  por  lo  regular  en.  los  buenos  sorvidoros  del  Key, 
a  quieiiHS  oblJt;;'.  a  tin  irasto  que  no  puedeu  sof-ortar,  es]^eeialDieTite  los 
subdolegados,  a  los  euales  se  deben  iioiubrar  los  Jueees  de  resideneia  por 
el  Ccr,<f'jo,  lo  que  saele  tambien  retardarse  y  quedar  iiupedidos  en  el 
servicio  del  Key.''     Eevilla  Gii'^edo,  art.  140. 

"La  resideccia  es  uu  gravamen  de  la  mayor  coiisideracion  .  .  .  ." 
KeviJJa  Gigedo,  arL  So4. 
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1 
of  tliiijgs  be  understood  or  provided  for  even  by  the  most  zealous  j 

bur»:auerat  in  ^Madrid.     There  v/ere  at  the  other  extreme  miiny  i 

general  problems  touching  more  or  Ies>:  directiy  the  interests  of         j 
Mexico,  which  nevertheless  had  to  he  regarded  as  of  such  peculiar  1 

eoneern  to  the  mother  country  that  the  viceroy  "vvas  givun  no         j 
part  in  determining  their  j)olicy.    Betv/een  these  extr^emes  tliere  i 

vras  auotlier  large  sphere  of  governmental  activity  in  which  tlio  j 

mother  country  v/as  interested  enough  to  interfere  occasionally,  1 

though   on   the   othei'  hand,  she  v;as   vvilling  to   listen   to   the  i 

viceroy's  advice  and,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  trust  to  bds 
judgment.  The  fli-st  and  last  of  these  categories  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  foilo\ving  chapters,  but  tlie  second,  that 
relating  to  what  may  be  called  imperial  interests,  belongs  un- 
doubtedly here.  \ 

One  of  the  most  immediate  of  all  imperial  concerns  was  that  | 

whicli  dealt  with  foreign  affairs  and  the  protection  of  the  colonies 
against  the  iimbitions,  commercial  or  territorial,  of  rival  states. 
Complemeiitary  to  this  was  the  necessity  of  advancing  the 
Spanish  frontiers  whenever  possible,  and  the  anticipating  of 
other  nations  in  the  conquering  and  exploiting  of  desirable  ter- 
ritory. In  the  nature  of  things,  a  European  nation  could  not 
rely  upon  its  colonial  governors  to  decide  such  questions,  but 
the  Spanish  ^dceroys  were  time  and  again  most  important  agents 
in  carrying  out  the^e  policies  and  furnishing  information  to  the 
Spanish  statesmen  in  Europe  as  to  ways  and  means  of  puttmg 
a  given  policy  into  operation. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Spaniards 
were  content  to  maintain  a  stoius  quo  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  and  whatever  advances  were  made  in  the  way  of  terri- 
torial expansion  were  defensive  in  their  object.  In  two  famous 
instances,  territorial  acquisitions  were  forced  upon  Spain  by  the 
necessity,  rual  or  fancied,  of  ]U'otecting  the  dominions  she  already 
possessed.  Louisiana  was  forced  upon  F:?pain  l)y  the  exigencii:S 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  was  acceptable  only  because  it  could 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power  like 
England,  n.ot  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth.     Similar  eonsidera- 
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tions  also  foj-eed  the  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  Viceroy  de  Croix 
to  forestall  the  Russians  in  the  possession  of  California.  In  all 
these  rf!-'a:.iUH-s  Now  Spnin  was  the  necessary  base  of  operations 
ajid  the  Spanish  imperial  policy  fouiid  in  the  viceroy  its  proper- 
and  necessary'  aj^ent.  Much  of  the  time  of  Bucareli,  successor 
of  de  Croix,  was  taken  up  in  the  administration  of  the  frontier 
province  of  Up^er  California,  a  matter  of  purely  imperial  in- 
terest.-' T\'ithout  multiplying  examples  any  further,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain,  like  the  Englisli  viceroys 
of  India  at  the  present  day,  were  constantly  embarrassed  with 
cjuestions  of  international  politics.  This  is  constantly  impressed 
upon  o:»<.e  wiio  studies  tlie  primary  raaterial  of  the  period,  though 
the  best  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  instructions  which 
the  younger  Eevilla  Gigedo  and  Branciforte  left  to  their 
successors. 

It  was  as  captain-general  that  the  viceroy  came  into  closest 
relation  to  Spain's  continental  projects.  As  the  military  and 
naval  representative  of  the  king,  he  ^vas  called  upon  to  cooperate 
in  plans  of  imperial  defense  and  not  merely  devote  himself  to 
the  repelling  of  attacks  upon  Ncnv  S])ain  proper.  He  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  send  aid  in  men  and  money  to  such 
neighboring  provinces  as  Louisiana,  11  le  Floridas,  or  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  Antilles.  Even  the  distant  I"'hilippines  had  to  be 
]>]'ovided  for  against  foreign  attack,  and  in  that  case  it  fell  to 
the  viceroy  of  New  S[)ain  to  supply  and  organize  the  necessary 


n 


27  The  vast  ainounl  of  niaimseript  coiTespondenee  between  Bucareli 
and  Neve,  .in  the  CaUforaia  proviucial  archives,  indicates  something  of 
the  additional  responsibility  that  the  occupation  of  this  X'l-'ovince  brought, 
"La  vecindad  de  los  ruses  podria  acaso  con  el  ticrnpo  sernos  mas  per- 
judicial  que  la  de  los  ingleses  u  otras  naciones  europeas,  cuyas  disposi- 
ciones  y  auxilios  debian  ser  nuieho  mas  tardos  y  luuy  dificil  que  nos 
perjudicasen.  Yo  he  sido  sienipre  de  opiiiiou,  y  he  propuesto  a  la  Corte, 
que  lo  conveniente  era  redufir  nuestros  limites  hasta  el  Estrecho  da  Juan 
de  Fucn,  que  parece  ser  un  terniipo  de  dernarcaciou  seualado  per  la  misma 
mituralozi':  y  seria  lo  ir^as  fell/,  para  nueslra  njicion  el  fjue  qued^se  un 
t»';rnnuo  que  a  nadie  pertr-ncci^.-^e  y  que  coutuviesp  el  comercio  clandestine 
;'  nioti\'os  de  disensiones,  qur-  es  lo  que  liay  ma.s  (pe  teuier.  .  .  .  Keviila 
Gigedo,  nrt.   713.  '    - 

Though  the  viceroys  at  times  found  their  duties  greatly  increased, 
througli  the  govorntuent  of  tiie  Provincias  Internas,  they  were  anxious  to 
retain  their  full  authority  o^  cr  them.  JrJranciforte  to"  }'az,  Aui?ust  20, 
i79o. 


i 


28  This  date  has  been  somewhat  in  dispute,  but  the  real  cedula  grant- 
ing the  commission  as  viceroy  to  Cevallos,  bears  tlio  date  of  August  1, 
1777,     See  Quesai.la,  Vireinato  del  liio  de  la  Plata,  p.  ll.j. 

2&The  rovcil  order  of  June  26,  .1780,  directed  to  Viceroy  Vertiz,  is  a 
good  document  to  illustrate  not  only  SjKaiish  policy  in  Suurh  America,  but 
the  relationship  between  a  viceroy  nud  the  crown.  It  contains  instruc- 
tions to  Vertiz  regarding  the  conduct  he  sliould  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  warning  him  of  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  St.  James 
upon  the  Straits  of  ]\Ingell;in,  and  the  South  Atlantic  coast  of  South 
America.     I^rinled  in  QucsciJa,  pj-».  IGS-ldO. 
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supplies,   ships,   and   men.     Oneol:   the   chief   rea.son.s   for   the  ; 

creation  of  the  new  viceroyalty  oe  the.Kio  de  la  Plata,  in  1777, "'^  ; 

was  tlie  proteelion  of  that  pv^r't  o-'  liie  Spanisli  dominions  against 
the  Portuguese  ^vho  were  pressing  south\\-ard  frojn  Brazil.  It. 
wa.s  not  at  all  nmisual  for  the  home  government  to  direct  even 
in  great  detail  all  of  these  expeditions,  but  in  every  case  the 
viceroy  was  the  ])ivot  upon  which  everything  turned.  These 
military  operations  often  necessitated  the  cooperation  of  con- 
tiguous, independent  provinces,  bat  when  tiiis  occurred  the 
viceroys  still  constituted  the  main  part  of  tlie  machinery  by 
which  affairs  were  managed.  In  many  ways,  the  best  illustrations 
for  the  abo^'C  statemenls  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  ' 

La  Plata  country  where  the  viceroy  was  not  only  vis-d-vis  to  the 
hostile  Portuguese  establishment,  but  had  in  addition  a  special 
difficulty  with  the  English  over  the  Falkland  Islands.-^ 

The  policy  pursued,  by  the  Spanish  government  towardi  the        _    •  .     ,• 
native  races  is  one  of  the  best  knov/n  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  | 

interesting  features  of  its  rule  in  America,  and  it  ^ras  in  this 
connection  tliat  tlie  viceroy  had  the  m.ost  difiicalt  task  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  king  and  his  Indian  subjects.    In  these  \ 

matters  tlie  home  government  seemed  to  prescribe  everything,  I 

but  held  the  viceroys  resx^onsible  for  everything.    From  the  very  j 

first,  it  luid  been  recognized  in  Spain  tliat  paternal  legislation,  I 

throwing   various   safeguards    around    the    aliorigines.    was    not  j 

adequate  for  their  pr(~)tection.     in  order  that  th.e  natives  might  ! 

not  be  abused  bv  leavin?^  the  enforceDient  of  these  lavvs  in  the  1 

hands  of  the  regular  officials,  whose  nitercsis  rarely  coincided  J 

with  philanthropic  intentions  in  IM.adrid,  a  body  of  special  officers 
called  corrcgidores  was  sent  out  to  look  after  the  Indians.    These 
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I 

corregido.'-cs  became  in  effect  Indinn  coTOmissionerSj  while  tlie 
viceroys  Ic  whom  they  vrere  respon.^;ib]e  'Aerc  in.  a  position  similar 
li)  i.\n\\.  oi  ihe  ruycl  ^iipc-riDtendenL  of  Indian  aiTairs  in  British 
Nortli  America/""-^  Tbe  Indians  were  politically  entirely  subordin- 
ate to  the  king's  representative,  thongh  their  caciques  were  recog- 
nized. However,  there  was  no  place  in  tlie  Spanish  systein  for  any 
great  native  states  such  as  had  been  allowed  to  survive  and  still 
exiyt  in  British  India, •'^'  On  the  otljer  hand,  the  viceroys  v^^ere 
es[)eeialiy  enjoined  to  i^rotect  the  natives  from  forced  labor  and 
other  forms  of  economic  serviture,  Whatever  evasions  of  these 
■  laws  ocenrred,  there  did  not  develop  anything  approaching  the 

\  rigi<l  and  oppressive  agricultural  system,  that  grew  up  under 

I  the  Butch  in  Java.     Tiie  viceroys  of  New  Spain  had  no  oppor- 

\'  tunity  of  formulating,  still  less  of  putting  into  effect,  any  policy  ; 

-)  of  their  o\vn  dealing  with  the  Indians.     The  policy  of  keeping  .  i. 

i^  tiie  Europeans  and  the  natives  apart  had  been  adopted  early  by 

?  the  Spaniard  and  had  been  persevered  in  to  the  very  last,  so  that 

\  in  this  matter  also  the  viceroys  were  left  no  discretion  and  were 

f  powerless  to  alter  tliese  traditions  of  government.     The  natives  ; 

v/ere  nuide  to  pay  tlicir  sliare  in  the  finrincial  support  of  the  real 
V  hacienda  by  a  special  tax  called  the  trihufo.    Tbe  assessment  and 

j  collection  of  this  tax  was  watched  over  most  carefully  by  the  |. 

I  Council  iji  the  Indies,  as  it  was  evidently  felt  that  if  such  matters  • 

u-'-re  left  to  tlie  colonial  officials  there  would  be  special  danger  of  I 

('oniip[i(>n  ciTid  abuse,    'j'he  absence  of  semi-independent  states  as  .1 

in  British  India,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  kings  to  avoid  the  1 

baif-s(u\ite  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  period  just  after  : 

*  the  con<|uest  and  which  became  a  regular  characteristic  of  the  j 

Dutch  rule  in  Java,  left  no  alternative  but  a  land  or  capitation  | 


I  so  It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  royal  superiuteucleDt  of  Indian 
iafTairs  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  raembory,  t?o  called,  of  the  governor's 
i council  in  the  English  colonies.  Greene,  p.  78.  There  was  "a  general 
^  t':^TtvIon'.'y  to  aVtridge  the  power  of  th.e  governor  by  the  assonibly,  so  that 
I  by  the  iln)c  of  the  Kevolution,  Indian  affairs  were  managed  either  by 
I  royal  agerils  direetiy,  or  by  committees  of  the  assemblies. 
<  -^1  The  absence  of  large  native  states  relieved  the  viceroy  of  anything 
?  like  diplomatic  duties  and  prevented  the  natives  having  in  their  posses- 
sion a  iiuoicns  lor  a  possible  revolt. 
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tox.-'    The  latter  was  adopted  as  afToidJng  a  system  which  caused 

a  raaximuni   of   revenue   with   a   minimum   of   commingling   of 

Ihiiopeans  and  n.rh\-^\s.    The  idea  of  kr.C|>ing  tlie  \s'hite  man  aiid 

the  native  apart  vs-as  one   of  the  peculiarities   of  the   Spanish 

method  of  protecting  the  latter.    It  never  seemed  to  be  an  object 

with  tlie  crown  to  build  up  in  America  a  great  Spanish  com-  f^- 

]nunity  v.'ith  as  much  Spanish  blood  and  as  little  adulteration  |\! 

as  possible.      On  tlie  contrary,  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  §-1: 

immigration  from  the  peninsula  extremely  difiicult.     It  seemed  U 


as  if  it  v/ere  the  desire  of  the  king  to  Imiit  the  white  population  '• 

in  America  to  the  comparatively  lew  persojis  needed  to  carry  ,  • 

on  the  government,  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  direct  the  exploitation  of  the  mines. 

As  a  part  of  its  policy  toward  the  native  races,  though  at 
fn-st  seeming  to  have  no  bearing  upon  it,  the  African  slave  trade 
must  be  considered. '■'^     One  reason  wliy  the  Spaniards  were  able  = 

to  avoid  either  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  or  their  subjection 
to  a  forced   culture  svstem  and  vet  secure  a   sufficient   quan-      \ 
tity   of   fairly   ethcient   labor,    v^■as   the   establishment   of   negro       i 
slavery.     New  Spain  was  not  a  densely  settled   country  where 
population  was  likely  to  oritrun  food  supply,  so  that  recourse  *--  ^, 

might  easily  be  had,  as  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market  seemed  \\{JA 

to   justify,   to   biiDging   in   laborers   from    abroad.      Originally,  -  ^ ' 

however-,  ih'r;  African  slave  trade  was  turned  in   the  direction  ,^ 

of  America  as  the  only  possible  means  of  saviiuc  the   Indians  H^^i 

from  extermination.     In  carrving  out   this   policy,   which   vras  f  ]\ 

"^  *  '  M 

^2  The  tv.-o  books  ^vhicl^  best  enable  tbc  Ear;lish  reader  to  understand 
the  two  most  interestinff  paraliei  colonial  administrations,  are  General  Sir  |  f. 

George  Ciiesner,  Indian  FoUty,  and  Olive  Day,  Folic.y  and  Administration  i  I, 

of  the  Dutch  in-  Java.    Chapter  7  of  Mr.  Day's  book  gives  a  clear  outline  ^  ^ 

0.C  the  culture  system  as  it  worked  in  Java,  while  chaps.  8  and  9  show 
the  political  features  of  the  administration  and  the  final  reforms.  The 
worst  .side  of  the  Spauish  systenn  is  of  course  found  in  the  Noticias  Sccretas,  „J  ] 

passim.  'l 

S3  The  general  question  of  ne^rro  slavery  in  Spanish  America  and  its  | 

effect  upon  the  native  races  l^ns  been  discu-^sed  in  the  general  works  of  >• 
Saoo  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  but  its  diplomatic  and  international  aspects 

have  on]}   recently   (190G)  been  treated  by  G.  Scelle.     The  policy  of  the  p 

home  government  in  ret,'-ard  to  the  slave  trade  is  here  treated  veVy  fully,  fe 

and  the  "asieuto  treaty,"  or  provision  of  th.e  Trerj.ty  of  I'trecht,  is  shown  | 

in  its  jtroper  relations  for  the  first  time.  \ 

I 


M 
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i  inaiii^uratcd   back   In    tire   davs   of   Las   Casas,   the   viceroys   of 

f  ^loxiro  liad  a  compi^jrativeiy  small  part.     The  slave  trade  wa3 

r  sti-ietlv  )'egu]at(^d  froni  ^ladrid,  eitlicr  b^^  treaty  with  a  foreign 

|;  nation,  as  with  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utreeht,  or  by  ehar- 

I  tered  companies,  as  was  done  for  a  while  after  the  famous  asienfo 

,0  had  ceased  to  be  in  elTect.     In  such  matters,  then,  the  viceroy 

|l:;  could   do   little   more   than    execute   the   orders   sent   him,    like 

I  :  any  subordinate  official.     He  v/as  expected  to  make  provision  foi' 

|"v  \  the  receiving  and  distributing  of  the  slaves  and  for  enforcing  the 


H:':  laws  protecting  them  aiid  regulating  the  institution  of  chattel 

^  (]  slavery. 

V"  ■:  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  viceroy  of  New 

Spain  was  his  relation  to  the  ^Mexican  civil  service.     The  interest,  i 

ho\re^Tr,  is  quite  as  keen  with  regard  to  wjiat  he  did  not  do  as  i 

to  v.-hat  he  actually  did.     In  one  sense,  there  was  no  permanent  | 

.     -..^ ,        civil  service  in  Mexico  where  a  man  might  begin  in  the  lower 

I       '     •  ranks  and  have  a  3'easonable  hope  of  promotion  to  a  place  near 

>     I         ,      the  top,   as  the  result  of  long  and  faithful  service.      All  the 

■     f                important  oiiiees.  ci\il,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  were  filled  bv  ' 

%    I        »      appointees  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  confirmed  by  the  [ 

,  *    :         I      king.     The  few  excoptiuns  were  some  minor  positions  filled  by  ; 

I  .              I      the  vicei'O}',  such  as  a  number  of  the  alcaldes  viayorc.s,  and  a  few  i 

.V  '              i     municit)al  ofiiees  wdiich  were  elective.    A  rather  lar2,'e  number  of  i 

ly               \     clerical    positions    and    commiss'ons    in    the    militia    were    also  i 

fV-               '    salca])]e,  being  sold  at  auction  in  the  City  of  I\lexico.     Further-  j 

||;                   more,  it  was  a  general  rule  to  give  preference  whenever  possible  j 

^. T'               \   to  tlie   descendants   ol   the   early  conquerors.      The   ad  interim  .; 

appointments  whicli  the  viceroy  might  make  were  numerous,  but  .  \ 

even  these  were  }iedi!;ed  about  v.ith  innumerable  restrictions  to  I 


l\ 


I  '  prevent    favoritism."^      His    real   influence    in    detei-mining   the 

;j  .personnel  of  his  large  official  family  could  be  exerted  only  by 

'-  \  /  recommendations  to  3  lad  rid,  and  the  weight  of  these  recommen- 

'*   I  .  dations  varied  with  the  iniiuence  and  personality  of  the  viceroy 


3-«  Bancroft,  History  of  Jtlexico,  iii,  chap.  27,  517-551, 
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as  well  as  with  the  character  of  the  j)erson8  who  dominated  the 
kiiig  at  home.^^' 

In  order  to  obtrjin  a  definite  idea  *of  tlie  real  extent  of  the 
dependenee  of  the  viceroy  on  the  home  governiiient,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  iu  some  detail  the  corresx)ondence  betvreen  thern; 
to    study    certain    ea;se.s    in    winch    the    Conncil    of    tlie    Indies 
insisted  upon  havin.e-  its  own  way;  and  to  discover  the  manner  in 
which  such  cases  were  actually  decided.     The  treatment  of  this 
aspect  of  tiie  Spanish  colonial  system  in  the  following:  pages  is 
by-  no  means  exhaustive,  but  the  typical  cases  pre.^'ented  will 
show,  it  is  believed,  the  trend  of  the  policy  in  this  regard  and 
make  clear  the  nature  of  the  control  which  Charles  III  retained 
over  his  most  important  agent  in  the  New  "World.    Tlie  point  of 
view  of  Hie  Council  of  the  Indies  can  be  observed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  cedillas  and  other  eonnnunientious  sent  to  the  viceroys. 
The  opinions  of  the  latter  regarding  these  same  cedidas  is  to  be 
found  m.ainly  in  tlie  insirucciones  wduch  they  left  to  their  suc- 
cessors.^''    Tliese  instructions,  written  by  the  viceroys   for  the  |  ^ 
infor' nation  of  tho:;e  sent  out  to  tal^e  their  places,  are  especially  V 
vahiable  because  t]ie\'  i^o  further  than  a  mere  statement  of  the  Ji 
law,  and  explain,  with  varying  degrees  of  elaboration,  how  the         ,«..  .|| 
laws  worked  and  in  wliat  ways  tliev  were  trood  or  bad  in  their             \  i\ 
operations.     The  s]^ecih(^  questions,  then,  Avhich  will  be  taken            |.*-| 
up  in  tlje  following  ^y^^.i''^  are  those  which  are  found  discussed  in             u\\ 
the  viceregal  iiutracciones  and  are  tiierefore  presumably  matters             1|-'' 
of  more  than  ordinarv  concern  to  the  \dcerovs  and  to  the  Spanish             ?^, 
govennriont.     Thf^y  are  taken  principally  from  the   instraccion 
reservada  of  Revilla  Cigedo,  the  younger. 


my 


W 


^^•^  IxeviHa  Gigedo,  art,  2,  complains  of  the  viceroy's  inability  iu  this 
re;:ard.  Tlie  viccaoy  conld  not,  be  said,  ''grant  any  distinction,  and  thus 
has  no    other  means   of   granting  lo^vards   and   favors,   than    of   making  -  •' 

reo oui!iuM!i]at Ir-.ns  of  theni  to  tiio  sovereigii.-"     Further  on  lie  adds,  "the  '; 

Viceroy  should  have  more  choice  in  the  matter  of  rewards  and  punish-  ^4 

iiients,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  obeyed  and  resj<eeted  as  is  j  j 

desirable."  i  j| 

3'' This   writing   of   an    i!\y.irnccir>n    had   been   made   obligatory   by   the  /  it| 

Lavv-s  of  the  Indies, -and  reei)  forced  by  royal  order  of  August  23,  1751.  i  f-f 

Tiie  import  of  these  laws  is  thus  given  by  Eevilla  Gigedo,  art.  2:   "B^^         ^  "^ 

the  t>vo  royal  orders  rlie  viceroy  is  comniar:ded,  on  linishing  his  term,  to        .1  '■ 

instruct  liis  successor  ro'rnrdiug  t]\o  most  essential  things  which  have  / 
tai.vn  ['luce.  durliiLf  hi.-  rule,  cnriCt-rnir}g  what  he  had  done  and  what  1 
remained  to  be  doiic,  gi\ing  his  o]daion  on  all  of  these  points." 


r 
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Tiie  first  illusijalion  of  the  mctliod  oi  scllliri^^  questions  of 
f,tate  between  tlie  viceroys  and  tlie  liome  gOYei-nraenl  is  the  very 
I;  iniportniit  di8])ute  as  1o  wlio  var  to  govern  the  viceroyalty  during 

I  tlie  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  viceroy  and  the  arrival 

I  of  his  successor.    It  had  always  been  the  law  that  the  government 

|-  at  such  a  tijne  sliould  f:dl  i}ito  the  hands  of  tlie  audiencia,  at  any 

I  rate  in  cases  wherein  no  special  provision  had  been  made  by  the 

I  king  for  the  chief  command  to  be  assumed  by  some  one  designated 

I  in  a  pliego  de  providencio,  or  sealed  commission.  These  provisions 


2"  Kevilla  Oi.<^edo,  f).rt.  .5](j:  ''  ....  prevcnia  que  para  evitnr  disputas 
on  adelante  sobrc  su' esioii  «nl  man  do,  bo  tu-viesen  siempre  aiiticipados 
/  plietjos  de  proviiL^neia,  y  (.jue  cuando  en  un  inrprevisto  accidoute  no  ios 
l\ubiese,  iiKiudase  lay  annus  el  laisiuo  quo  debia  nuindar  el  Reiuo. " 

2^  E'evilla  Gigcdo,  art.  517. 

'■■^  Ihid.,  art.  5 IS. 

'to  Jhid.,  art.  519. 


|.  seemed  clear  enouedi,  but  thev  liad  not  succeeded  in  eliminating- 

I;  unseemly  dissensions  on  the  death  of  the  ruler  of  New  Spain,  so 

I  that  a  special  order,  ^larch  8,  1785,  was  thought  necessary.    Ac- 

I  cording  to  this  oi'der  there  should  henceforth  always  be  a  pJiego 

f.  de  providcncia,  but  if  by  any  unforeseen  accident  one  should  be 

I  wan  ling,  the  command  of  the  troops  should  be  exercised  by  the  i 

I'  ,, ;  ^  civil  authorities,  in  this  case  the  audiencia.'^'^    This  arrangement  \ 

I     :  |l  scorned  unwise  to  the  younger  Eevilla  Gigedo,  and  accordingly 

[         '•  he  subjuitted  liis  views  to  the  two  miiusters  of  the  Indies,  January  I 

]-;  S,  1790,  stating  that  the  audiencia  was  not  a  proper  institution  \ 

\         I  to  possess  the  military   command  and   that  its  administration                .    i 

g        :  \  **^\ould  be  exercised  with  much  less  exactitude  and  intellii^ence."  i 

\           \  He  did  not  think  that  the  audiencia  could  understand  the  evils  i 

I           \  that  might  result  from  such  an  interference  in  military  affaiT'S  I 

f           'i  by  a  civilian,  and  that  the  ut^iiost  confusion  might  be  brought  into  I 

/  tliC  ujiliiiuy^  governjnent  of  the  realm.^^      Eevilla   Gigedo  sug-  ! 

I          I  gested  further  that  some  military  ofilcer  should  be  given  tljo  I 

|,_^.      /  duties  of  captain-general  at  sucli  a  time,^-'  and  that  8  sliort  period  I 

I        /  it  would  not  be  only  safe  but  n\  every  w'ay  highly' desirable  that  \ 

the  civil  and  jniiitory  functions  be  kept  separate         wr         often  j 

done  in  Sjniin."^'^    After  this  represeiitation  h       0Q\m  sent  to  tlie  j 
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kiij^;,  rievilla  Gigedo  received  a  royal  cedula,  dated  the  second  of 
the  preceding  August,  d*:^alii)g  wilh  this  i^'cime  matter  of  tlic  suc- 
cession, but  leaving  it  substantially  on  the  same  footing  as  it  had 
been  before.     Unconvinced   hy  this  second   cedula,  the  viceroy  i 

wrote  an  additional  jnenj.;^randuni  to  the  crowjj,  setting  fortli  the  j 

extreme  disadvantage  of  allowing  a  body  of  aged  lawyers  and  1 

ecclesiastics  to  have  charge  of  so  large  a  military  force  as  that         ■     i 
of  New  Spain. ^^     Receiving  no  answer  to  tliese  representations, 
he  sent  still  another,  June  20,  1793,  stating  that  no  response  had 
been  received,  but  as  no  reply  -came  within  tlie  next  year,  tl^e 
matter  wa.s  regarded  as  settled  and  on  the  old  basis. '^■■■ 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  brief  statement  of  facts  that  tlie        -     | 
viceroys  felt  free  to  state- tiieir  views  with  great  frankness,  even  i\ 

when  they  seemecl  to  he  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  or  of  those  who  were  intrusted  by  him  with  the 
chief  offices  of  state.     This  incident  also  shows  how  ^  the  most  .^  j 

insistent  statement  of  the  views  of  a  viceroy  could  be  pigeon-holed  | 

and  not   cv^'n   given   the   outward   consideration   of   an   answer.  ■ 

Furthermore,  the  lengtli  of  time  consumed  in  correspondence  of  .  ' 

such  importance  as  that  just  considered  made  quick  decisions 
impossible  and  explained  a  great  deal  of  the  dilatoriness  every-      ,    '^ 
v.iiere  observable  in  tlie  Spanish  administration.     From  the  time         \| 
of  the  first  communication  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  January,  1790,  till  1 

tlie  last  one  of  JuiiC,  1703.,  over  tliree  years  were  taken  up  in  the  V; 

exchauge  of  views,   and  tliis  proceeding  vras  not  exceptionally     '       |'' 
slow.    If  a  viceroy  remained  in  ofiice  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ! 

it  is  evident  that  not  a  great  deal  coixid  be  accomplished  where  | 

mndi  eorr-espoudence  with  ?.Iadrid  was  necessary.  / 

That  the  king  of  Si)ain  did  not  hand  over  full  powers  in  all  | 

things  military  to  his  captains-general  and  simply  judge  them        / 


•ii  Revilla  C'V^xlo,  art.  ,=)2.1..  lie  ilitl  riot  think  tliat.  the  mando  vi'ditar  coul'l  . 
be  well  ailniinistered.,  "  per  lus  dc-eauos  y  regoiiies,  asi  porque  sus  coiK^ei-  j 
mientos  y  carrera  erau  distintus,  como  porque  la  avatizada  edad  y  achaques  / 
con  PC  haliaban  por  lo  regular  los  sujetos  que  obtieacu  estos  empleos  en  * 
todas  las  Audieneias  de  Mexico  do  les  permitiria  ateudor  al  mando  | 
vasti?imo  de  las  arriias,  partieularinente  en  este  Keino  en  que  habia  un  j 
ejercito  de  alguna  ccusidcracion.  "  I 

i'^lhid.,  art.  522.  I 


r' 
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I  by  resiiUs,  is  ovldeneeJ  by  llio  iDt(?r}:crenco  iu  the  following  mat-  | 

V  ters  of  minor  importanc(?.     November  30,  1780,  Kovilla  Gigedo         •         j 

'  rn'oposed  the  formatioii  of  an  additional  company  or  artillery,  to  I 

use  a  Spanisli  plu'ase,  and  sliowed  tlis^  evils  of  having  the  only  ar-  I  ■ 

'■  tillcrymen  of  New  Spain  kept  in  garrison  at  the  fortified  ports  of  I    • 

I  Acapnlco  and  Vera  Chmz."*"    It  was  desired  to  have  an  extra  com-  1 

I  pany  available  for  miscellaneous  duties,  wherever  and  vv'henever  •  j. 

I  the  occasion  for  their  rise  might  arise.     This  proposal   of  the 

1^  viceroy  was  approved  by  the  royal  order  of  August  3,  1790,  and 

I  by-  February  1,  1701,  the  lev}"  was  completed  and  the  first  review 

I  lield.     By  the  royal  order  of  March  23,  1792,  the  company  was 

I  ordered  to  continue  on  the  same  footing  as  that  upon  which  it  was  ; 

t:  formed;  but  when  the  viceroy  asked,  in  a  letter  of  July  30,  1792,  i 

|.  th.at  tlie  companv  be  stationed  in  the  Citv  of  Tifexico,  there  was  i 

no  reply  forthcoming.     Tliis  seems  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu-  i 

sion  after  such  an  exchange  of  despatches,  but  it  shows  the  glar-  \- 

:   \  ing  incfiiciency  of  the  I\Iadrid  government  in  the  days  of  Godoy.  \ 

f    ^  About  the  same  time  Revilla  Gigedo  I'cduced  the  pay  of  a  j 

1^   \    '{  company  of  one  hundred  and  five  men,  eight  i-eales  a  month,  \  . 

P    \    \  with  tlie  object  of  making  uniform  the  pay  of  all  men  of  equal  j 

;       .   ;  length  of  service.^"    The  king  on  beiug  informed  of  this  refused  j 

I  f  to  approve  such  a  diminution  in  pay."^^    The  sub-inspeetor-geueral  j 

f.     ■    :  of  New  Spain  thereupon  prepared  a  report,  su])porting  the  vice-  [- 

I     ■     ■  Toy's  action  and  the  laltej-  again  submitted  the  whoh:»  matter  to  | 

\            ,  the  king,  pointing  out  Vvdiat  grave  inconveniences  would  result  | 

'   I        I  if  the  pay  were  not  reduced.     The  desired  consent  of  the  crown  \ 

■   I         \  ^^^-^  finally  obtained,  August  7,  1702.    Again  and  again  the  vice-  j. 

•  f          \  r(vv  is  found  referring  similar  questions  of  detail  to  the  home  > 

t             ''  government  for  decision,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  ten-  ! 

dency  to  leave  such  matters  more  and  more  to  the  colonial  author-  I 

■..'■..  -                         .              ■.  ^ 

l_             ;  iti(\s.^'^    The  fortilications  of  Vera  Cruz  were  equipped  with  both  j 

I            \  iron  and  brass  cannon,  and  Eevilla  Gigedo  reported  to  Madrid  i 

that,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  iron   deteriorated  very  ! 

I  *'"  }\rx\l]i:  GU^kvIo,  art,  515  aud  546.  i 

*  *■'  Ibid.,  art.  535.  ' 

\  ■''  Ibid.,  art,  556.  | 

.j  ^'^  Ibid.,  art.  559-  \ 
\ 
\ 


\    ■! 


•i7  iJovilin  Gigedo.  yrt.  697. 

^^  IhiiL,  '^Keelbi  eoiitestacion  en  l\eal  Ortlen  de  Abril  do  92,  x^^^" 
vittiendofTie  S.  ^I.  que  conservase  lu  artiileria  de  fierro  que  habia  en  aquel 
piierto,  proourrando  tPiierhi  cuibreada  y  precavida  en  el  mcjor  modo, 
iuterin  so  po.Iia  le^-nM^^''"-''-  "^^  c^  ^odo  6  cu  parte,  segun  lo  permitieseu  las 
circunstaiicirts  y  urgeiivij-,^  <b:;  otras  plazas.^' 

•JO  KevilJM  Gigedo,  art.  lOG. 
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rapidly  so  ILat  hi  sul-Ij.  plar-es  only  Liciss  ordonnanee  should  be  i 

used.''     Accordingly,  the  royal  order  vS  April  16,  1792,  brought  \ 

the  reply,  not  as  one  v;cuJd  expeet,  aiitliorizirtg  the  viceroy  to  use  I 

his  jadgiiient  in  the  whole  matter,  brit  instead  telliDg  him  v;ith  j 

great  care  to  see  that  the  guns  made  of  iron  be  covered  up  and 
proteeied  from  the  elements,  and  wait  f(n-  a  favorable  turn  of 
circun3stances  to  substitute  the  bra.ss  variety  altogether.^-^ 

In  mrjiters  of  dispute  between  Spahi  and  the  neighboring  '; 

provinces  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  to  appeal  to  the  common 
master  in  Europe:  so  there  .can  be  no  surprise  over  the  interfer- 
ence by  the  home  government  in  the  controversy  between  2ylexico 
and  the  various  West  India  Islands  over  the  question  of  the  : 

situados.     Ill  the  hitler  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III,  the  j 

subsidies  paid  by  ^vle::icG  to  tlie  neighboring  provinces  around  ; 

the  Gulf  and  the  Carribcan  took  up  a  large  part  of  her  surplus  \ 

revenues,  ajid  the  viceroys  demanded  that  an  accounting  for  these 
sums  should  be  made  to  the  I^iexican  treasury.    After  some  mis- 
understanding and  delay's,  a  royal  oi'der  of  the  year  1784:  was  ; 
sent  to  the  go^'ernors  of  Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo,  and  to  I 
the  intendants  of  Havana-  and  Louisiana,  commanding  them  to  ' 
make  a  formal  and  detailed  report  to  Mexico  of  what  they  had  ! 
done  with  these  subsidises.     This  order  furtlier  authorized  a  stop- 
I)age  of  pa^mient  in  any  given  year  if  tlie  re];)0rt  of  the  preceding 
year  were  not  received.     This  was  clearly  a  decision  in  favor  of 
Mexico,  and  Keviila  Gigedo  welcomed  it  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
this  regular  demand  on  tlie  treasury  of  his  viceroyalty.    He  stated 
to  his  sueeeRsor,  Brancifoi'tc,  that  it  woidd  be  better  to  apply  this 
money  to  internal  improveuAents  witiiin  their  own  jurisdiction,  or 
even  iiiei-ease  their  remittances  to  S])ain,  than  to  go  on  sending 
such  lar2,'e  sums  to  the  islands."**^ 
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t  The  refoniiiijg  spirit  wliicii  was  so  strong  in  Spain  during  \ 

I  tlie  reign  of  Charles  III,  attacking  every  conceivable  abuse  and 

I  seeldng  oat  every  possible  ineans  for  indi-istrici]   and   economic 

I  reforms,    could   not   be   indifferent   to   similar   projects   in    the 

I  colonies.    The  same  motives  that  led  Olavide  to  attempt  the  re- 

f  peopling  of  the  Sierra  .^lorena  v/itli  Swiss  and  Bavarians,  induced  I 

I  the  sending  of  Saxon  miners  to  improve  the  methods  of  working 

I  the  Mexican  mines.     Humboldt  and  Bancroft  have  sho^vn  the 

1.  value  01  tlte  mines  of  New  Spain  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  have 

|.  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  economic  aspects,  but  tlie  ])est  of 

%  the  secondary  historians  have  failed  to  realize  the  connection  be-  r. 

I  tween  these  reforms  in  Mexico  and  their  originals  in  Spain.    The 

I  royal  order,  dated  January  J,  1791,  called  for  information  re-  j 

I  garding  the  progress  of  these  German  \vorkmen  and  the  results  \ 

I  that  might  be  expected  of  them  for  the  mining  industry,^'^    There  i 

I  nm.y  have  been  evil  effects  from  this  excessive  descending  into  ^' 

I  .       .  .....  ' 

I  tlie  ujinutiae  of  provincial   adminisLration   on  the   part   of  the  j 

I  crown,  but  if  it  was  despotism  it  was  at  least  benevolent  and  I 

I  identical  with  what  Frederick  of  I'russia,  Joseph  of  Austrio,  and  I 

I  Charles  of  Spain  were  doincr  in  Europe.  j 

f  This  interest  which  was  exempliiied  in  the  case  of  the  German  \ 

I  miners  attc'ched  itself  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  industrial  i]n-  j 

I  provement,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  \ 

I  with  the  vicei'ovs  is  filled  vith  inquiiies  J^eeardine  DroL^ress  and  i 

l  with  further  directions  for  new  iinprovements  in  all  manner  of  1 

I  things.     For  instance,   the  cultivation   of  hen:ip,   flax,   and  silk  1 

t  vras  supposed  to  be  peculiar]}^  suitable  for  Mexico.    Net  only  were  \ 

i:  they  never  likely  lo  be  growji  in  suiUi  abundance  as  to  compute  .  j 

I  seriously  with  the  same  indust7:'ies  in  Spain,  but  tliey  could  be  j 

I  gro^vn  with  advantage  to  all  concerned  in  the  colony.     Orel  cues 

I  liealcs  of  April  19  and  October  24,  1777,  directed  Viceroy  Buca- 

I  reli  to  ''promote  with  efficacy  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax, 


-'^J-:evi:i:.i  GigeJo,  art.  -1S:V400,  ^'Por  Ik'a^  Oracn  de  21  de  Eiiero  de 
IT'.fl,  se  !;:a!}i!u  iuforinar  sohre  lo  f[iie  h'lbir:]'.  IjocIio  y  progresado  los 
ininei'os  aioinanes  via,  utili'Jad  (\\\o^  so  p*i;iri;i  t•^>|>crar  de  ellos  en  estos 
Reinos.  .  ,  .  Oyose  tani'M'-M  ol  Tri'ttUTiol  dc  liiincTi':,  y  pov  tin  ?e  decidio 
el  asuiito  en  Junta.  Saperior  de  i  dc  Junio  u'c  i"'.'j. " 
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and  to  this  effeet  iLit<^lligent  laborers  from  Spain  would  be  sent  | 

over,  aud  ab-r^o  tea.ehers  to  instruct  the  natives.''^-     As  the  first  \ 

measures    were    not    aIto^:ether   sa-^eessful,    another   real    orden,  | 

i\Iarch  10,  17S0,  was  sent  oat  to  stimulate  the  work.^-    The  natives  | 

evidently  had   a   repugnance  to  tlie  sowing  of  flax:  so  it  was  J 

thought  necessary  to  hulp  the  flagging  industry  by  another  order,  \ 

Aprd  12,  1792.     lAeviiia  Gigedo  pointed  out  the  difiiculties  of  | 

trying  to  make  anything  of  this  crop,  whicli  was  exposed  to  the  \ 

competition  of  others  that  Vv'ere  not  only  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try, bat  witli  the  cultivation  of  whicli  the  natives  were  familiar. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Madj-id,  however,  tl.nis  was  not  a  mat- 
ter for  yiceregal  direction,  and  the  -work  had  to  go  on  as  one  of 
tliose  reforms  forced  upon  the  colony  against  its  wdll  by  com- 
pulsion from  Europe. ^^  :    ■  .  -■ 

If  the  hoioe  governinent  felt  tiie  desire  to  correspond  with  the 
viceroys  on  such  points  as  the  particular  method  of  extracting 
ores,  examine  all  the  evidence  there  uas  available,  and  prescribe 
rules  for  i\\q,  carrying  on  of  the  process  Anally  approved,  it  vv^ould 
of  course  feel  buund  to  interfere  even  m.ore  minutely,  if  pjossible, 
in  some  of  the  otlier  great  brandies  of  industry.  If  the  govern- 
ment at  I\Iadrid  had  the  time  and  patience  to  decide  disputes 
regarding  the  use  of  cemeteries  and  the  rights  of  sepulture,^*  as 
in  the  celebrated  case  at  Vera  Cruz,  settled  by  the  real  cedula  of 
October  9,  1702,  it;  surely  would  fuui  itself  bjunu  to  regulate  such 
a  great  business  as  the  tobacco  riiono[)oly,  and  interfere  in  the 
construction  of  public  worlcs.  As  there  was  nothing  in  New  Spain 
within  tlie  held  of  governmental  activities  free  from  royal  caprice 
a]id  tie'  possibility  of  active  interference,  it  must  not  )}e  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  fmd  the  hands  of  the  viceroy  tied  even  in  the 
most  minute  point  of  local  administrative  detail. 


•'=1  la  villa  Gigedo,  art.  391. 

'2  Ihid.,  art.  302.  At  this  time  tue  aiithorities  in  Spain  seemed  anxious 
rot  only  to  soe  ^Nrexico  pvodufc  theoO  raw  iiiaterials,  but  aLso  to  seo 
extensive  f;ii-torJe.s  ostaldi^lied  for  the  coarser  textiles. 

^•'  Iljid.,  art.  3'.\^.  It  seems  that  tlie  suceess  of  these  first  manufactures 
was  due  to  the  accident  of  war,  v.]a(_4i  cut  oil  the  svinplv  from  Europe. 

54i5u/.,  art.  218. 
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f  The  various  rcgulatious  regarding  what  might  be  martufac- 

\  tured  and  sold  in  the  English  Nortli  American  colonies  seem 

unnecessarily  har^h  :  nevertli^'h^ss  tliey  were   mild  compared  to 

those  put  iu  force  by  the  Spa.nish  governmeni;  during  the  same 

period.     The  probkon  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  face  was  not 

\  merely  the  exlracti^ig  of  the  largest  possible  revenue  froiii  their 

I'  colonies,  but  also  to  devise  some  sort  of  productive  employment 

j  for  the  artisans  of  Air. erica  which  would  not  interfere  v;ith  home 

I  industries.     iLevilla  Gigedo   discussed  this   questiorj.   with   sucli 

I  frankness  and  intimate  Imowledge  of  the  subject  that  one  can 

\  do  no  better  than  to  quote  his  words  :^^  "There  are  m.any  persons 

Vv'bo  are  unable  to  devote  theraselves  to  agriculture,  and  many 

•  more  wiio  cannot  work  in  the  mines  where  so  much  phvsical 

r  strength  and  robustness  ]s  rec[uned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  leave 

I  some  form  of  industry  to  these  people  su  that  they  can  exist, 

r'        .  wutliout  which  tlie  severest  and  haxshest  penaitic's  and  prohibition 

'  are  insufficient,  because  the  simple  necessity  of  living  forces  these 

\  people  to  contravene  the  law.     The  one  jiieans  of  destroying  the 

^  manufactvjres  of  tliis  realm  is  to  bring  from  Spain  the  same  or 

^  equivalent  products  at  a  louver  price.     Tliat  is  what  has  hap- 

r 

f  pened  to  the  great  silk  eoi-poration  and  industry  which  manufac- 

]  tiired  all  kinds  of  silk  textiles  and  of  whicli  there  remains  scarcely 

I  a  memory llaving  meditated  ^  cry  carefully  on  this  i:)oint, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  convenient  way  of 
avoiding  the  t^'o  extremes  is  to  encourage  here  the  cultivation  of 
f-  certain  fruits  \vliich  do  nnt  take  up  the  whole  time  of  strong  work- 

men as  do  the  grains,  Init  wlncli  would  nevertlicless  give  emplov- 
l  nient  to  another  class  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  ail  ages,  as 

[  has  proved  to  be  the  ease,  especially  with  silk  and  a^  with 

I  hemp,  flax,  and  even  the  cotton,  the  row  materials  of  which  not 

\  only  can  be  raised  in  abundance,  but  can  a.lso  be  prepared  and 

I  woven  up  to  a  certain  })oi]it,  which  has  contributed  already  to 

«  ^•'>  This  brazen  and  cvuical  stateiuent  of  iae  way  Spain  sliould  crush 

out  nascent  colonial  inanufactares  gains  in  strength  when  it  is  realized 
that  iJevilla  Gi;:f'do  was  onn  of  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  of  all  the 
\^.\*:-c  viceroys.  >.' evert li.  loss,  he  could  not  escape  from  the  prejudices  of 
his  birih  arid  positioii. 
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the  support  of  quite  a  nuuiber  of  persons.  At  the  same  time,  this 
creates  a  new  branch  of  coimneree  of  very  great  usefulnes.s  and 
contrihules  to  the  progress  of  natio?2al  manufactures,  wliere  there 
is  an  abimdance  of  raw  material.  ^"'"^ 

With  such  views  as  the  above  hehd  hy  the  rulers  of  both  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  so  utterly  opposed  to  permit- 
ting the  untrammelled,  natural  growtli  of  industry,  and  so 
jealous  of  any  prosperity  in  the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  the 
metropolis,  the  constant  interference  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
with  the  vicei'oy  becomes  intelligible.  There  vas  always  a  pos- 
sible danger  of  a  viceroy  allowing  local  industry  to  grow  up. 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Spain.  It  did  not  matter  v/hat  his 
motives  were,  whether  they  were  corrupt  and  for  pei'sonal  gain, 
or  for  building  up  a  following  among  the  IMexieans,  and  there- 
fore treasonable.  In  any  event,  it  was  necessary  for  the  crown 
to  retain  its  grip  upon  the  administration  even  at  the  expense 
of  eternal  vigilance. 

A  royal  order  was  required  to  give  final  sanction  to  tlie 
changes  in  the  methods  of  accounting  in  the  central  office  of 
the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  another  one,  October  15,  1792,  carried 
the  royal  approval  of  a  plan  of  having  the  administrators  of 
the  ra>no  do  tahaco  iDalre  monthly  reports  of  their  sales  to  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  liaoiciida,  Y7hen  the  viceroy  liad 
worked  out  a  sel^omc  \7licreby  certain  sorts  of  business  were  to 
be  transacted  at  certaiji  hours  on  certain  days  of  the  v^^eek,  an- 
other royal  order,  October  2,  1790,  overthrew  the  \^'hole  arrange- 
ment. Although,  in  the  words  of  Eevilla  Gigedo,  "the  revenue 
froui  tobacco  ib  the  ]nost  e(mi])lieated  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  em])loyees,  tlie  diversity  of  the  operations  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  the  vai'ious  kinds  of  tobacco,  the  manufaeture  of  these 
various  kinds  into  cigarettes,  cigars,  jmd  the  various  forms  in 

•6  KeviJla  Gigedo,  art.  374-376,  In  the  irnraediately  folio-wing  para- 
gra])hs  of  the  instniccion,  tho  opinion  i:s  expressed  that  in  nianv  parts  of 
Mexico  the  native?  had  a  nrttural  tnlent  for  ■ueaviTig  and  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  build  -up  a  considerable  industry  in  the  nianufacturiag  of 
cotton.  h'cfoT»/noe  is  made  to  the  favorable  6X|»erinicnt  made  in  the 
noi;ih!«orlirod  of  Tixtla  in  this  industry,  which  it  was  thought  possible  to 
extvnd  v.h'j rover  go'.'d  cottou  lands  coidd  b^  fovmd. 
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I  wliich  they  were  sold  and  eventually  distributed  to  the  public,  "•""' 

I  the  home  croveriimeut  was  undismayed  and  continued  to  inter- 

*  fere  willi  ilie-z^t  ]aatL(i's  which  required  the  greatest  possible  local 

[■  and  special  infonnation.^^     AVhcn  the  tobacco  monopoly  wa.s  es- 

l  tjd)lislied  i]i  Mexico  and  there  resulted  a  great  public  clamor  over 

:"  the  taking  avray  of  the  x)rivilege  of  everyone  to  roll  his  puros  and 

I  cigariUos  in  the  niauner  which  seemed  to  him  best,  the  whole  mat- 

I;  ter  ^vns  called  up  for  adjudication  in  Madrid,  by  the  7'eal  orden 

I  of  January  4,  1789.^^ 

I  In  the  construction  of  the  great  public  worhs  of  various  kinds, 

I  where  large  sums  of  money  were  invulved,   tlie  hands   of   the 

I  viceroy  were  tied  more  than  ever  by  numberless  orders  and  in- 

I  .       stnictions  from  Spain.     There  was  probably  no  more  serious 

f  problem  of  this  kind  th3n  that  presented  by  the  drainage  of  the     . 

I  valley  in  which  the  City  of  Mexico  was  situated.     The  dangers 

I  of  an  inundation  <A  the  city  were  so  serious  that  for  over  a  cen- 

I  tui'v  the  question  of  carrying  away  tlie  surplus  waters  had  been 

I  ever  present  to  the  IMexican  government.     In  Jfinuary,  1790,  the 

I  king  oliiiciallT  thanked  the  consulado  of  Mexico  for  its  share  in  j 

t  the  building  cf  the  great  drainage  canal,^'^  and  after  considerable  j 

I  intermediate   eoiTcspondence  another  royal  order,   in  the  year  j 

I  1793,  ordered  a  nevr  investigation  of  the  project.^'     As  the  work  • 

I  })rogressed,  reports  from  ]\Iexico  and  new  directions  from  Spain  j 

r,  aitc^^nated  continuously,  though  the  interest  taken  by  tlie  royal  | 

I  government  in  the  great  desagiie  de  Htiehuetoca  did  not  lead  to  j 

I  a  final  completion  of  the  work  wliiie  Mexico  was  still  a  Spanish 

I  colony.'^-     However,  tlie  interest  takeji  b;^'  the  crown  in  this  en- 

J}  pineering  vrork  wi^s  not  appreciably  greater  than  that  given  to 


I  ^'  Keviila  Gigedc,  art.  1170. 

I-  ^'Ihid..  art.   1171. 


•'-' Ihld.,  art.  1172.     Jnriiiary  4,  1793,  s   royal  order,  "  mny  reservada," 

iiivecti'd  the  viccmy  to  Juai  cut  if  tliere  >vere  any  iiieaas  of  suppressiug 
the  tobacco  iiio\'!i.o'' r,  'vithout  prejudice  to  the  royal  treasury  and  the 
t'u)p]oyees  of  th';  ycnia  dc  iabaco.  This  project  would  have  left  the  whole 
tuharco  bu-^iiiti-s  ■(!  private  iuuu-try. 

*^-'  Jhid.,  art.   ?<;2.. 

«^  Ihid.,  art.  2f:6. 

^■~  Hid.,  art.  2u3. 
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the  tlraiuage  of  the  iritorior  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  even  the 
problem  of  paviag  a  part  of  the  city^streets.    Li  May,  1785,  the 

audleiicin,  vvliijli  liacl  at  that  time  tlie  control  of  the  government 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  viceroy,  Bernardo  cle  Gnlvez,  re- 
quested the  kirig  to  grcint  a  slight  increase  in  certain  taxes  for 
the  pnrxnose  of  carrying  out  tb.o  v.ork  of  paving  a  few  main 
streets. '^'■'^  It  \\-onid  hiardly  seem  vrorth  the  attention  of  the 
Council  of  the  Lidies  to  dehate  such  a  question,  but  tliis  is  what 
happened.  By  a  royal  order  of  November  28,  1785,  approval 
was  given  to  the  petition  of  the  audieiicia  on  all  points  except 
the  increase'  of  the  tax  on  pulque  from  two  to  four  granos  per 
hundredweight.  The  viceroy  w^as  authorized  "to  continue  the, 
work  of  paving,  if  he  considered  the  niatter  urgent,  with  the 
revenue  derived  from  tiie  two  granos  and  the  otlier  tpxes."^* 
After  a  report  on  what  had  been  done  had  been  sent  back  to 
Spain,  a  new  royal  order,  dated  February  16,  1791,  informed  the 
viceroy  that  the  instructions  already  given  settled  the  question.  A 
fiscal  then  sent  back  still  more  information  to  the  king  with  the 
further  result  of  more  ordcncs  reales  and  more  memorials  from 
Mexico,  b  it  hj  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Revilla  Gigedo 
the  work  ^s"as  still  incomplete  and  no  defmite  policy  had  been  de- 
cided up'on  at  ^ladrid. 

Even  at  the  I'isk  of  making  tiresome  tiiese  details  of  a  more 
or  less  usetul  interference  in  purely  Mexican  affairs  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  tliese  transactions  have  been  stated  in  order  to  show 
by  typical  illustrations  tlie  character  and  import  of  tlie  Wcitch 
wlticli  Sj^ain  jeiilously  maintained  over  her  colonies.  Spanish 
paternalis-'r;  stooped  at  no  detail  in  the  complex  political  and 
economic  organization  of  her  dei^endencies,  and  additional  ex- 
amples of  its  operation  could  be  given,  ad  infunium.  The  regula- 
tion of  tiie  exact  mramer  in  v/hich  reports  should  be  submitted 
in  some  vsvd^ordinate  government  office  in  California,  or  the 
amou.nt  of  (Xwiy  that  ought  to  be  levied  or  remitted  in  order  to 
enal)le  ]\Ioxican  sugar  to  suppB'  enougli  raw  material  for  the  I'um 


♦53  Kevill.-i   Gio-e-io,  art.   274. 
64  76'c?.,  an.  :'75. 


[ 
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I  industry,   were  j^roper  subjects  for  correspondence  and   inter- 

I  chans^e  of  views  bet\veen  the  viceroy  and  his  kin*:^ 
I  Ti;e  ];olicy  of  the  Spani^^h  government  in  looldng  U]:>on  the 

I  viceroy  and  the  audicncia  as  nmtual  checks  upon  one  another 

I  led  to  the  necessity  of  settling'  disputes  between  th'-m  in  the  Coun- 

I  eil  of  the  Indies.     SomeHmes  these  disputes  were  grrivc  ones  in- 

I  volving  matters  of  jurisdiction  and  sometimes  they  were  mere 

I  questions  of  precedence  and  etiquette.    The  most  famous  of  these 

I  eases  of  a  prolonged  misunderstanding  between  the  viceroy  and 

I  the  audienciii  was  the  one  which  began  in  J 789,  wlien  Revilla 

%  Gigedo  began  his  rule.     In  his  own  languasre  VN'e  have  the  fol- 

I  lowing  account:  ''On  taking  possession  of  this  command  I  found 

I  the  abuse  that  the  pei-sonal  guard  of  the  viceroys  accorded  the 

I  honoi"s  of  a  captain-gene?'al  to  the  archbisliop  and  the  lionors  of 

r  governor  of  tlie  province  to  the  audiencia  when  it  appeared  in  a 

I  body.     Before  trying  to  remedy  this  abuse,  I  liad  a  talk  with 

I  the  archbishop  and  the  two  representatives  of  tlie  andiencia,  m 

I  which  I  told  them  1  did  not  wish  to  violate  the  military  ordinances 

I  governing  such  matters,  and  accordingly  I  suspended  the  rule 

I  which  related  to  military  honors  on  the  plaza.^^    The  archbishop 

I  find  the  audiencia  promptly  appealed  to  the  king,  asking  that  the 

[  lailitciry  honors  formerly  shown  tliem  on  public  occasions  be  con- 

f  tinned.    Thev  based  their  claim  on  the  royel  order  of  August  3, 

I  17G5,  which  ordered  a  continucition  of  such  honors  to  the  audien- 

I  da  after  they  h:id  been  suspended  by  the  order  of  the  Viceroy 

f-  Cruilias.^'*^      They    further    declared    that    unless   they    were   so 

h  treated  they  would  suffer  a  loss  of  esteem  in  the  eves  of  the 


(^^  Kovilia  Gigedo,  art.  524—525. 
^■■^'Jbid.,  nrt.  526. 
c~  I  hid.,  ;ni.  527. 


public.     The  result  of  these  appeals  v.'as  a  real  ordcii,  January  j 

25,  1792,  deciding  the  main  contention  in  favor  of  the  archbishop  j 

and  the  cmdiciicia,  and  allowing  tliera  the  same  honors  which  they 
had  enjoyed  before  the  accession  of  Revilla  Gigedo.^"  Another 
decree  of  April  of  the  same  year,  however,  saved  the  face  of  the 
viceroy  by  forbidding  his  personal  guard  to  give  royal  honors  to 


^■•^'Jbid.,  nrt.  526.  j 


«r:evilla  Girjedu,  art.  529. 
s'-i  Ihid..  art.  54. 
-olhiil,  art.  64. 
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anyone  but  hinisolf  and  members  of  the  king's  family.  To  soothe 
the  archbishop  and  the  audiencia,  it  was  provided  by  this  same 
dccret'  tliat  a  spe;:ial  pahir-e  gn.a^'d  bo  created  !(>  render  them  the 
proper  military  lienors.  Tliis  mc^nit  iDore  appeals  to  the  king 
on  tlie  part  of  the  viceroy  s  rivals,  this  time  through  the  secretary  | 

of  vrar  instead  of  the  ConDcil  of  the  Indies.     After  considerable  'i 

delays  and  two  more  ordcnes  realms,  a  decision  was  at  last  reached  | 

and  Revilla  Gigedo  was  finally  sustained  in  tlie  position  he  had  | 

taken. '^'^  | 

In  tlie  cases  described  above,  the  viceroy  prevailed  signally 
over  Ills  political  opponents,  but  in  the  most  important  cases  de- 
cided betvreeii  them  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, decisions  had  been  the  other  Vv-ay.  The  high  court  com- 
posed of  law'yers  and  churclnnen  must  have  felt  as  great  a  con- 
tempt for  the  soldier-politiciaUi.  vho  had  been  elevated  to  the 
first  place,  as  such  an  able  soldier  and  statesman  as  Revilla 
Gigedo  felt  for  them  when  tliey  attempted  to  interfere  in  military  8 

atl'airs  and  demand  for  themselves  the  highest  ndlitary  honors.  % 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  regrnlc^^  practically  excluding  the 


?1 


viceroy  from  his  former  position,  as  chief  jus'riee.  and  the  royal  f^ 

order  which   forbade   his   taking   any   part    in   judicia].   atfairs^  |'i 

were  objected  to  veheuiently  by  the  chief  executive  bat  were  main-  ^1 

tained  in  force  in  spite  of  his  j)roLests  to  ^.ladrid."'^     This  was  ^ 

thercLore  a  victory  for  the  lawyers,  and  all  tliinss  considered,  ''■ 

their  position  ^\'as  stronger  relatively  to  the  vicci'oy  toward  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  regime  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  tlierefore  apparent  that  tlie  liome  government  iiad  suc- 
ceeded in  so  shaping  the  constitution  of  the  viceregal  otBce  as  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  audiencia  and  the  viceroy  and  to  ^  : 

keep  a  close  watch  en  all  details  of  tiie  administration.  It  was 
evidently  the  policy  at  ^Tadrid  to  confer  upon  the  viceroy  all 
po->si()ie  dignity  and  maintain  him  in  that  dignity  against  all 
0]»positi<.)n,  but  never  to  allow  him  a  disproportionate  amount 


I ; 

t  '1 


r 


"1 


71  Re  villa  Gigedn,  art.  20. 
T-^IhiJ.,  art.  719. 


f 

t 
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I  of  power.     That  no  iuvasioas  of  his  dignity  were  to  be  allowed 

I  can  be  seen  from  the  histoj'v  of  the  vStr\iggie  for  precedence  be- 

f  t\\i:;en  thr.  viceroy  and  the  cudifvcia.     In  the  words  of  Itevilla 

I  Gigedo  himself,'^  "The  presidency  of  the  audioicia  places  the 

I  viceroy  at  the  head  of  that  body  but  not  to  give  orders  to  it,  as 

I  even  his  acts  in  matters  of  justice  are  subject  to  it;  and  although 

I  he  is  present  at  its  sessions,  which  is  very  difficult,  considering  the 

{J  grave  and  continuous  occupations  which  so  vast  a  command  im- 

I  poses  upon  him.  lie  does  not  have  a  .vote  in  matters  which  are 

I'  regularly  dealt  vritli  there — that  is,  matters  of  justice.     Thus  it 

I  comes  about,  that  the  pi^e-eminence  of  the  autlie'iicia  scarcely  coii- 

I  sists,  wlien  the  viceroy  is  not  a  lawyer,  in  more  than  the  promiii- 

I  enee  of  the  place  which  he  occupies  when  they  meet  together  in 

I  public  fuiictions.''    The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  these  public 

I  occasions,  such  as  the  viceroy's  riding  alone  in  the  state  carriage 

I  and  Jiaving  the  regente  walk  at  his  left  side,  and  similar  matters, 

I  were  definitely  determined  by  the  real  ccdula  of   October  17, 

I  1791.     The  vote  of  the  viceroy  in  the  audiencia-  had  no  more 

I  weiirht  t'lan  thai  of  anv  othei*  member  and  when  decisions  wei'C 

I  rendered  contrary  to  his  judgment  he  did  not  have  the  power  of 

rectif}-ing  tilings  himself  but  could  only  re])ort  matters  to  Spaiii, 

;  gi'^'ing  reasons  for  the  action  he  proposed. 

I  The  last  example  to  be  given  of  the  correspondence  between 

I  ]Mesico  and  3Iadrid  is  that  one  dealing  with  the  diiiieult  pj'oblem 

|;  of  tlie  Frovincias  Intej-nas.'^- -  These  somewhat  misnamed  interior 

I  provinces  were,  in  1789,  in  a  most  critical  condition  because  of 

■  tlie  disseni^ions  among  tlicir  ofiiceis  and  the  attempt  of  the  com- 

;:  mandani  io  make  himself  indeoendeut  of  the  ^lexican  vicerovaltv.  I 

I  -  *       •■  i 

I  On  account  of  this  trouble,  Eevilla  Gigedo  Ava.s  ordered  by  the  | 

j:  king  to  visit  the  districts  aitected.     In  consequence  of  this  visit,  ] 

i  -  •     •  ' 

I  a  report  was  sent  home,   February  12,  1/90,  declaring  in  sub-  | 

I  stance  that  tlie  indepemjenct;  of  the  Frovincias  Internas  was  not  j 

I  desirable,  and  a  new  plan  lur  iiu-ir  government  was  submitted  i 
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at  the  same  tiine/^  In  the  jiieanwhile  order  had  been  restored 
there  and  everythijig  Wiis  tranquil  ^vheii  the  real  orden  of  Nov. 
ernher  22_  17!)'2,  provided  for  the  ahsohite  iiideijendenee  from  the 
viecroyalty  of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Nueva  Viscaya,  New  i\Iexico, 
CoahiiiUi,  and  Texas.  In  this  ease,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
advice  of  the  cik.niial  governor  was  not  foUowed,  but  he  was 
emphjyed  freely  as  a  trusted  agent  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  royal  government.  AVliere  there  was  such  a  dispute  over 
jurisdiction,  as  in  tlie  ease  of  tlie  commandant  of  the  interior 
provinces  who  eh^imed  an  entirely  independent  position  and  ac- 
tually exercised  it  in  military  aiiairs,  tlie  interference  of  the 
crown  vvas  necessary.  This  interference  was  perhaps  the  more 
necessary  because  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  fniancial 
relations  of  the  two  areas."^"^  IIo\\ever,  in  most  of  the  cases  de- 
KCii])ed  above,  it  ^vould  seem  as  if  greater  simplicity  and  con- 
sistency in  the  administration  would  have  been  secured  by  giving 
to  the  viceroy  a  greater  degree  of  discretion, ^^ 

From  a  study  of  these  illustrations  of  the  relations  of  tlie 
viceregal  government  to  that  of  Spain,  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
clear  the  follovving  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  ap- 
parejitly  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  interference  of  Spain  in 
Mexican  afl'airs.  If  anything  occurred  in  the  Mexican  adminis- 
tration vv'hicli  awaJvened  tlie  slightest  degree  of  suspicion  or  in- 
terest in  3Iadrid,  the  whole  matter  ^vou]d  be  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration there.  Detailed  information  upon  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  would  be  ordered  from,  a^dexico,  and  a  decision  wouh:l 
be  reached  on  tlie  basis  of  these  written  reports.  If  it  were  not 
a  matter  simply  to  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  but  some 
new  administrative  project  which  had  to  be  thought  out  care- 
fully and  in  great  del  ail,  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  the 


73  Revilla  Gigedo,  art.  720.  Tn  a  letter  of  Feb 
roy  tried  to  couvinee  the  governmeut  of  Charles  IV  of  the  impossibility 
of  rccilly  niakiiii;  the  interior  provinces  indepeiideut,  at  b-ast  without 
groat  (.^\J»c■II^••c,  as  had  been  found  out  during  the  admiuistratiou  of  Bucareli. 

"•+ Tlie  head  of  the  Provineias  lat<?rnas,  bearing  the  military  title  of 
conimandant,  had  U)  rule  over  a  S])anish  frontier  comniuuity  ■which  Vr-as 
too  poor  to  inai?;tain  tlie  military  e.'-tablishments  necessary  for  its  defense. 
Honee  the  finaaiMal  dependence  on  the  viecroyalty  of  New  Spain. 

"  Kevilla  Giir^lo,  iirt.  721. 
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CoiiDcil  of  the  Indie.s  to  send  along  with  their  decisions  a  most  j 

elaborate  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  Nearly  • 

cvi-vy  miittary  unit,  or  (•oiajnercial  company,  or  organization  of  | 
any  kind,  had  its  own  particular  con  sti  tut  ion  and  by-hnv.s.    Such 

corporate  bodies  as  the  University,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  j 

or  the  Consiilado  of  I\Iexico,  had  constitutions  nianv  iimcs  the  i 

lengtli  of  that  of  the  United  States.  It  very  often  hapx^ened,  'i 
moreo^■er,  that  some  one  of  these  by-laws  or  some  x>roGediTre  in 
pursy ance  of  them,  required  in  itself  special  interpretations  from 
home,  so  that  in  a  certain  sense  no  question  was  ever  definitely 
adjudicated,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  tiie  piling  up  in  the 
arcliives  of  official  documents  and  correspondence. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  complementary  to  the  statement  ; 

just  made,  the  viceroy  and  the  audienda  referred  all  s()ris  of  | 

questions  to  l\ladrid.     It  was  evidently  understood  that  nothing  \ 

but  a  very  temporary  or  unimportant  departure  from  the  usual  '] 

routine  would  he  tolerated  by  the  eiown,  so  that  any  measure  I 
in  the  slightest  degree  novel  was  usually  sent  up  to  the  Council 

of  the  Indies  for  final  decision.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ' 

home  government  nu'de  any  effort  to  discourage  these  constant  j 

and  petty  app(:als,  and  it  seemed  preferable  to  despatch  count-  j 

less  urdciies  realcs  appro\ing  of  soiue  act,  rather  than  to  allow  the  | 
possibility  of  tlie  viceroy's  making  a  mistake  independently. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Vcist  deal  of  correspondtjnce  and  the  I 

timidity  of  the  coioiiial  ofiicials  in  acting  aloiic,  resiili.ed  in  a  I 

painfully  slow  pace  in  matters  of  <idministration.'^    The  criticism  j 

whicli  has  ahvays  been  made  by  foreign  critics  of  the  Spanish  I 
tsdministration  everj'wliere  is  that  of  insatiable  desire  to  draw  up                    ■  \ 

papers.     A  mass  of  documents  has  always  figured  as  the  great  j 

cause  of  the  retardation  of  the  course  of  Spanish  justice.     It  cei'-  1 

tainly  made  very  cumbersome  the  routine  of  colonial  governmient,  i 

and  the  delays  caused  by  collecting  information  and  drawing  up  ! 

Teports  became  proverbial.  j 


'••  y-)  iuu(?h  has  been  said  nbout  tLis  feature  of  llio  Spaniijh  admiiiistra-  \ 

tion  {'nut  a  .-il;iu];ir  state  of  atVaira  existing  in  the  Englisli  colonies  should  be  ; 

];:*:nted  out  ns  a  corn-t  tlvc-  t'>  the  idea  that  Spain  had  a  nionopolv  of  this  ! 

kind  of  inorii'dencv.     Oreone,  pp.  oG-77.  * 
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Id  tlie  lOiirtb  place,  by  means  of  the  raimite  supervision  which 
the  ccown  exerei.se<i  over  the  yieerovs  iv.  A-morica,  the  I^itter  were 
IkM  to  an  accoa7i1;:ir)iljry  ^',hic'h  coviid  dol  ho  seeiirod  iu  any  other 
way  without  entirely  remodelling  their  system  of  government. 
In  thiO  Spanish-American  viceroyalties  there  was  no  sucri  thing 
as  a  Jegislature  to  restrain  the  executive  thiv,)i:Lgh.  the  povrer  of 
tlie  i)nrse.  Tiie  English  royal  governoi's  in  North  America  were 
by  no  means  dictated  to  in  matters  of  detail  to  the  same  extent 
as  were  the  Spanish  go\'ernors  in  the  south ,  but  the  English  pro- 
vincial executives  were  ever  watched  by  a  jealous  assembly  armed 
with  the  pr)wer  of  vritliholding  supplies.  A  I^.Iexican  aiidicv.cia 
was  perhaps  as  jealo-is  as  the  colonial  assembly,  but  there 
was  the  ali-imi^ortant  difference  that  the  aitd/iencia  could  not  stop 
the  whole  govern  menial  machine  by  it^>  control  of  appropriations. 

In.  the  tiftli  place,  it  is  uiideniable  that  there  was  no  other 
European  povrer  which  lu-sd  in  its  service,  at  homo,  such  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  corps  of  experts  on  colonial  affairs  as  v;as 
the  Council  of  the  Indies.  This  fact,  cosnbined  with  traditions 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  doubtless  tempted  the  kings  of  Spain 
to  rely  more  on  the  metliods  of  a  higlily  centralized  administra- 
tion thaii  v/ould  have  been  permissil)le  in  Great  Britain.  All 
the  ioemhcrs  of  this  Council  wei^e  supposed  to  be  iiitimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  govenrmeut  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Indies,  and  these  very  quulifications  made  it  all  the  easier  for 
tliem  to  legislate  on  fine  points  ^vh^-re  an  English  parliament 
wcuid  hnve  to  be  content  with  la3dng  down  broad  lines  and  lea\'- 
ing  to  tile  coionial  ofiieinls  the  working  out  of  the  details. 
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CHAPTER  III 


I  THE  VICEROY  AS  GOVER?^OXl^    .  ,  ' 

I  Anyone  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Spanisli-Ajnericau  insti-  : 

I  tutions  might  naturally  fall  into  the  error  oi  assuming  that  the 

|:  duties  of  the  viceroy  could  easily  and  accurately  be  classified 

I  under  the  heads  of  (-ivih  military,  and  ecclesiastical;  and  that 

I  these  three  grand  divisions  were  administered  by  the  viceroy  as  } 

I'  governor,    as    captain- general,     and    vice-patron,     respectively.  j 

f  Doubtless  the  whole  mass  of  viceregal  duties  might  be  appor-  j 

I  tioned  olf  into  those  three  fairly  detinite  co]n]:)artments,  but  in  | 

I  the  matter  of  actual  administration  it  vdU  be  found  that  each  de-  | 

;'  partment  was  not  administered  by  tlie  viceroy  in  any  stidctly  Vv-ell-  i 

f  detined  cai>acit}-.  ■  ■       ■-       '-  j 

=  In  a  general  way.  of  course,  th3  viceroy's  commission  as  gohcr-  j 

|-  nador,  or  governor,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  civil  admicis-  i 

I  tration,  just  a^  the  great  department  of  war  and  military  matters  | 

i  belonged  to  him  as  eaptaimgeneral,  and   as  his  acts  in  jnatters  | 

J  eccle--ia.stii.-al  veie  perforujed  as  vice-patron,  but  th^^-se  statements  [ 

I  are  true  only  in  a  general  sense.-    The  following  important  quali- 

%  ficationi>  of  the  above  statement  nmst  he  made  at  the  very  outset. 

Tiie  civil  side  of  the  ramo  miUiar,  the  work  of  a  modern  war  de- 
f  partment,  was  performed  ];y  the  captain-geDcral,  and  many  mat- 

f  ters  of  the  natui'e  of  organized  charity  and  poor  relief,  which  we  ^ 

„. . I 

1  In  t)ie  TTiiting  of  this  cliapter  Httle  or  no  help  was  received  from  the  j 
secondary  authorities.  Those  writers,  even  inchidiug  Bancroft,  are  at  | 
their  worst  when  haudHng  the  civil  adniiuistration  of  New  Spain.  This  | 
n;ay  be  a  refioction  of  the  obscurities  of  the  primary  sources,  for  they  ] 
:ne  l>y  no  tncrais  t'lcar  ar..']  p.re  ofiea  even  eor'h:ariic'.to.ry.  The  insiructions  1 
of  tlie  viceroy.,  are,  he.', fver,  the  best  niaterial  avaihible,  and  those  of  i 
the  two  Revilht  Gipedos,  of  I\Larquina,  and  to  a  less  degree,  of  Branciforte  j 
v.ere  laost  used  f<.'r  this  chapter.                                                                                                       j 

2  Ivevilla  Oigedo,  the  PMur,  art.  26.  | 
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Tiow  fc^ec  Ccirriecl  on  as  utie  ol  tlie  functions  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, were  then  done  r)y  tlie  cliureli  or  hy  uu)  vice-pati'on.  ^lore- 
<")ver,  some  of  the  niosl  ■iniporta.nt  aetivitie:?  of  the  vieero}'  as  a 
civil  administrator  \\ere  j^erformed,  not  by  the  governor,  hut  by 
the  viceroy  as  snperinterident-general  of  the  real  liari.  nda.  The 
regulation  of  the  fijG.ances,  alvays  one  of  the  rnosL  inij^ortant 
branches  oi:  a  modern  government,  did  not  then  belong  to  the 
governor  at  all,  and  consequently  must  be  treated  independently 
in  a  chapter  by  itself. 

Though  in  the  eycK  of  the  Spaniarus  it  vras  the  ofhce  of 
captain-general  which  v;as  the  greatest  ornament  and  source  of 
power  to  the  rulers  of  New  Sjjain,  the  investigator  of  the  present 
day  rhu,st  be  more  interested  in  the  v/ay  civil  affairs  v/ere  con- 
ducted, the  vv'ay  justice  was  or  was  liot  secured,  and.  tlie  way 
the  gOYerinueni  touched  the  every-day  matters  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  general  welfare,  than  in  the  purely  military  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  The  latter  were  not  so  vital  to  the  national 
safely  or  to  the  >Spanish  su})remacy  in  America  a.s  the  more  pro- 
saic questions  of  handling  tlie  Indians  wisely  or  binding  the 
Creoles  to  Spain  politically,  by  wise  eeonomic  and  commercial 
legislation.  There  was  little  real  danger  to  Spain  of  losing  her 
American  empire  as  the  French  lost  Canada,  as  long  as  her  rule 
w'as  acceptahde  to  the  great  mass  of  the  colonial  populaidon,  and 
thus  t/je  r^^al  problems  before  the  vieeroys  were  civi)  ones,  and 
the  governoi-s  and  supevintendentS'genej'al  of  the  real  hacienda 
were  the  most  important  oiFicials  of  New  Spain,  outward  show 
and  pomp  notv^dthstanding. 

In  treating  of  these  duties  of  the  viceroy  as  governoi-  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  as|)ect  of  his  rule  the  viceroy  was 
more  of  a  local  official  than  he  was  as  cnptain-general,  vice-patron, 
or  superintendent  of  finance.  In  addition  to  the  three  last  named 
positions,  tlie  viceroy's  authr*rity  was  as  \N-ide  as  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  viceroyalty,  but  as  governor  lie  was  ojdy  one  of  a 
dozen  or  so  governors,  viih  this  dillerence,  that  tlie  province 
of  iMcxico  was  by  all  odds  the  vrealthie.'st,  most  ])opuious,  and 
most  im])ortant  of  them  all.     As  governor  of  tliis  central  prov- 
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ince,  containing  as  it  did  the  capital  city  and  the  central  admin-  I 

istrative  offices,  the  viceroy  raight  pitch  tlic  tone  of  the  provincial  ■ 

adn!ini:;tratiOD  for  the  vhol o  country,  ond  aside  from  tljis  indirect  I 

I  ! 
I,                 influence,  he  v/as  not  lacking  in  actual  authority  over  the  other 

I  ('governors. ^     In  this  matter,  theii,  the  governor  of  ]\Iexico  ^vas  ! 

f ■  I 

I  not  the  apex  of  the  great  adminislralive  hiertirehy,  but  only  a  | 

I  sort  of  primus  inter  pares.    However,  the  governor  of  ^lexico  had 

I  an  influence  on  the  civil  administration  disproportionately  greater 

I  than  the  size  of  his  province  would  justiPv.     All  the  governors, 

I 

i  and  later  the  iutendants,  were   constantly   receiving  directions 

I  from  the  Council  of  tlie  Iijdies,  and  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of 

I  surprise  to  find  that  the  viceroy-governor  had  far  greater  oppor- 

I  luiiitie.s  for  iufiueneujg  the  Council  of  the  Indies  than,  could  pos-  j 

I  sibly  ov  possessed  by  the  other  governors.    This  gave  him  a  posi-  j 

lion  of  advantage,  ^vhieh,  combined  with  the  superior  personality 

of  the  man  chosen  for  this  j30st,  usually  mxade  the  governor  of  i' 

^lexico  the  central  figuro  in  the  provincial  as  well  as  in  the  vice-  j 

regal  government.     This  same  principle  was  olx^erved  after  the  1 

I  decree  of  the  iutendants  was  put  into  eftect  in  1786,  so  that  the  i 

I  intendnnt  of  the  province  of  Mexico  \v-as  regularly  the  viceroy  | 

:  himself.  i 

I  Accordino;  to  the  laws  of  the  Indies  it  was  provided  tiiat  the  i 

I  viceroys   ''also  be  governoi-s  of  the  districts  under  their  com-  j 

I  mand,^' and  they  were  farther  ordered  to  govern  their  dominions  j- 

I  in  peace  and  justice^    There  were  hvniy  other  royal  orders  which 

I  kept  this  precept  before  the  minds  of  the  viceroys,  and  the}'  were  • 

I  made,  in  a  s])eeial  sense,  the  guardians  of  the  natives.    But  about  1 

i  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  seiioiLs  ini'oads  wei^e  made  \ 

I  on  the  judicial  powers  of  the  vicero}'.     Although  these  judicial  | 

I  functions  v»-ere  £a*adaal!^'  taJvcn  avv'av,  with  ihe  exception  to  be  I 

I  noted  later  in  regard  to  the  natives,  one  of  the  most  important    .  | 

I  s  Revilhi  Gige<io,  twt.  2-31.     Hero  the  viceroy  declares  tiuit  all  the  I'ro-  ? 

I  vineia]  towns  follov/  the  ex'irople  of  tlie  eap^-tal.  i 

R  I 

^  ■*  Ihi'I.,  v.rt.  63.     ^'Dolitii  UiS  Viroyes  ser  tambien  Gohcrnadorea  en  los  ■    i 

I'  distritos  de  sii  mando,  soiniu  la   ley  quinta  del    titulo   de  los  Yireyes   y  | 

|:  Prpsidentes  en  la   Keeopi];iC!Ou   de  Indias,  y  deben,  seguu   cllas  y   otras,  | 

|:  i'^ohri-v.-.iv  Ic'^-.   p>uei^los  en   pyz   y   cu   ,in:5T.i(;ia,      P.ay   algunas  Reales   Cedillas  1 

|;  4'>!e    ropiron    este   preeepto    a    los    Vircyes,    y   aim    les    han    reeonveuitlo    do  • 

r.o  haber  hecbo  que  se  admiziistre  jiisticia  y  se  castiguen.  ios  dtditos." 
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duties  of  tlie  governor  and  the  one  which  will  be  considei-ed  first 
here,  v:'<\s  that  of  having  general  charge  of  tlie  enforcement  of  the 
kr-vs.  The  tnore  recent  L-s/nvs  issned  by  the  Sponisb  crown  liad 
}iad  the  eifect  of  depriving  ''the  viceroys  absolutely  of  any  part 
in  the  prococlare  of  the  administration  of  justice,  either  alone 
or  ij)  company  witli  the  otjjei*  judges,  voting  with  then;  in  the 
audiencia/'"  By  1794:,  these  clianges  had  been  carried  so  far 
that  the  supreme  i>ower  in  inatters  of  justice  hij  in  the  audieiicia, 
so  that  it  had  the  last  word  in  determining  all  eases  appealed  to 
it  from  inferior  tribunals.^  Though  the  foregoing:  statements  show 
clearly  enough  that  the  hittr  tendencies  of  Spanish  legislation 
were  to  separate  ali  judicial  functions  from  the  chief  executive  in 
New  Spain  and  to  reduce  the  governor  of  Mexico  to  the  position 
of  a  provincial  executive,  pure  and  simple,  th-ere  remains  some- 
thing to  bo  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  governor  had  still  been  allowed  to  remain  president  of  the 
audienoia  and  as  long  as  lie  remained  in  tliis  position  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  prevent  his  having  some  iniluence  on  the 
courts  of  justice.  In  a  great  many  cases  matters  of  government 
were  so  inextricably  intermingled  with  matters  of  justice  that  it 
w\as  not  possible  to  separate  them,  and  in  such  cases  the  governor 
had  to  use  his  vote  and  take  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of  such 
matters,  regardless  of  royal  prohibitions.  In  a  land  where  ad- 
ministration concerned  itself  so  much  with  tlie  business  and  the 
rights  of  citizens,  there  must  have  been  a  great  many  cases  on 
the  border-line  between  jusiiee  and  politicks,  and  all  over  this 
doubtful  Held  ihe  iniluence  of  tfie  governor  was  felt.'  Inasmuch 
as  the  audiencia  was  continaally  seeking  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  magistrates,  the  latter  Vv'ere  driven 
in  self-defence  to  assert  their  power  to  the  uttermost,  and  thus 


1-  Fvcvilla  (.i'i;.^edo,  art.  64. 

0  Ihid.,  art.  65.  Tiiough  the  audiencia  vras  iii  one  sense  the  supreme 
court  of  the  country,  it  had  little  reseiubhince  to  such  a  body  as  the 
Suproiue  Court  of  the  United  States.  Usually  the  judges  \sere  divided 
ftniong  three  groups,  or  salas,  tv.o  for  civil  suits  and  one  for  the  criminal. 
It  was  very  seldom  that  the  whole  midicncia  met  as  one  body.  Tliis  vice- 
rov  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  oidorcs  from  ten  to  eight. 

'  Jhid.,  art.  S4. 
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f  the  governors  were  tempted  to  exercise  a  part  of  tlic  judicial 

\  functioits  nuder  the  color  of  adniinistering  tlicir  political  oifice. 

■'  Li    geiior;!],    Lowevi-.r,    in    Use    cuiirse    of    this    long    struggle 

I  between  the  vieeroxs  and  the  audiencias  oy^y  the  matters  that 

1  might  be  appealed  to  the  latter  and  those  that  might  not,  it  be- 

I  eame  evident  that  the  audieiicieis  were  gaining  ground.    Tlie  vice- 

\  roys  kept  insisting  to  ih.e  last  tliat  the  crown  definiteU^  settle 

\  the  dispute,^  bi.it  in  the  meanwhile  they  held  to  their  prerogatives 

r  in  a  wav  that  nmst  have  seemed  to  tlie  audiencias  nothing  less 

r  than  usurpation. 

;'  The  remedy  suggested  by  Revilla  Gigedo  to  Branciforte  was, 

;-  in  his  vrords,  "   ....  very  snnple  to  preserve  the  decorum  of 

I  the  viceroy,  the  authority  of  the  audiencia  and  of  the  judges,  and 

■'  the  efijcieiicy  of  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  vassals  of 


I  Ills  ^Majesty,  and  would  ])e  to  have  the  decisions  appealed  from 

i  the  Viceroy,  heard  before  himself,  with  two  or  tiiree  of  the  judges 


issociated  with  him.'^'"^    Such  an  arrangement,  he  thought,  would 


I  not  embarrass  everybody  as  di(3  tiie  arrangements  then  in  force,  ; 

'i  and  the  riuthority  or  the  vieerov  would  suffer  less  in  the  popular 

I  esteem  if  his  decisions  were  set  aside  in  his  o\\ri  name."^    This  he  j 

i  believed  would  also  lend  to  expedite  questions  under  adjudication  ; 

'i  and  so  relieve  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  Spanish  justice,  thus  j 

I  frankly  making  the  go^/ernor  the  presiding  judge  of  the  highest  j 

I  Ci-urt  oj"  appeals.     Ii  is  interesting  to  see  a  proposal  of  this  kind  i 

'•^  ivit  fortl*  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  of  Spain's  rule  in  America.  j 

r  During  this  period  of  war  and  confusion,  wliich  \\'as  not  to  be  ' 

t  interrupted  by  a  period  of  peace  until  I^Iexico  \\-as  independent,  j 

there  was  no  0]:*portunity  for  reforms,  and  so  tiie  struggle  between  \ 

f  the  auelicvcia  and  the  viceroy  vras  never  settled.  | 

I-  In  spile  of  the  contest  with  the  audieucia  and  the  tendencv  of  ] 

K  ........  "  I 

?  the  crown  to  limit  tlie  judicial  functions  of  the  governor,  there  I 


v;ere  still  left  to  iiim  four  distinct  situations  wherein  he  wa^ 
called  u])on  to  act  as  judge.    The  first,  was  as  judge  of  the  Cit>' 

s  l^evilla  Gigedo,  art.  So. 
^  Ibid.,  art.  90. 
i'J/?,iJ,.  art.  91. 
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of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of  corrcgidor}^  The  corregidor  wos 
the  ehioi  official  of  the  city  and  so 'presents  .some  analogy  to  a 
modem  mayor,  brt  lie  v.  as  more  of  a  yjc.ge  and  le.s.s  of  an  execn- 
tive  than  the  mayor  of  an  American  city.  It  would  seem  a  j^atent 
absurdity  to  thrust  this  additional  burden  upon  the  ruler  of  the 
viceroyalty  and  r-t  timers  the  two  offices  vrere  kept  separate,  but  | 

at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  governor  and  the  cor- 
regidor were  one.  The  second  judicial  duty  of  the  governor  was 
exercised  as  chief  of  tlio  general  Indian  court,  the  juzgado  gen- 
eral do  irdios,  v.'liich  ^vas  exclusively  for  the  trial  of  law-suits 
involving  the  natives,  and  was  tlie  highest  court  of  this  kind.    The  ] 

third  and  fourth  cases  did  not  belong  strictly  to  the  governor,  j 

but  ratlier  to  the  viceroy  in  his  other  capacities.    As  subdelegate  I 

of  the  pest  office  department,  Avhicli  raeant  the  chief  of  that  div-  | 

ision   of  the  administration  for  the  whole  vicerovaltv,   he  was  I 

judge  in  tlie  first  instance  of  all  eases  growing  out  of  this  branch.  | 

of  tlie  public  business,  appeals  going  from  him  to  the  national  | 

head  of  this  department,  the  minisiro  de  correos,  in  Madrid. '^''  | 

Als>.),  as  captain -genei-al,  rather  than  as  governor,  he  was  supremo  | 

judge  in  all  cases  growing  out  of  the  fuero  niilitar.  I 

In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  the  conclusion  nmst  be  drawn  | 

that  tiic  home  government  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  any 
clear  line  of  demarcation  bftv\'een  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
divisiems  of  the  viceroy's  powers.  The  order  from  ^Madrid  not 
to  " proccder  en  punto  de  adiVA)iislracion  de  justicia^'  could  not 
be  obeyed  even  in.  spirit  without  a  more  violent  clirtnge  in  the 
governmental  organization  tlian  was  desired  at  home,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  order  remained  practieaiiy  a  dead  letter.^'  Nothing 
has  beeji  discovered  among  the  authorities  to  show  why  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  sought  to  divest  the  executive  oflicers  in 

ii.Krvilla  Gigouo,  art.  79.  The  courts  of  justJce  for  tbe  City  of  Mexico 
Vi"er<^  v\^h{  in  nun.iber,  tlicre  bf'ii'g  one  court  for  each  of  the  eight  cuarteles. 
Of  tlie  ciD-irr  ju-l-os,  live  Averc  alcaldes  de  carte,  two  were  alcaldes  ordin- 
ario^,  ii'i^l  ouo  \v:is  t}<o  ,^n,-r^  ouJor.  In  each  of  the  eight  districts  there 
v.ere  also  fovrr  inferior  alcaldes  '.vho  h.ua  little  discretion  in  legal  matters 
and  nierclr  f;o.rriod  out  orders  of  their  superiors.  This  was  the  same 
sch?j''-o  that  worked  so  well  in  IMadrid.  There  were  twenty-eight  cities 
in  ]7;i4  tliMt  bad  alcaldes  ordinarios. 

i:-i////?.,  art.  106. 

1-  I  hid.,  art.  6-1. 
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k  the  New  ^Vorid  of  their  role  as  judges.^"    Tliere  had  beec,  to  be  1 

I  sure,  plont}^  oi  complaint  in  regard  to  the  arnount,  the  tedious-  i 

;  ness,  and  the  expeiiS3  rf  liti^^ation  in  the  col.onie.s.     There  was,  j 

i;.  too,  the  old  compL^dnt  of  corruption,  ;ind  tlie  Madj-id  government  ; 

J--;  j 

I  may  have  songlit  to  attack  this  old  evil  by  taking  the  adniinis-  I 

I-  trator   off   the   bench.     It   is   possible   that   the    theory    of    tlie  I 

I  separation  of  povrers  may  have  been  worldng  among   Spanish 

|-  statesmen,   but  there   is  no   direct   evidence  that   the   ideas   of 

|,:  Montesquieu  were  consciously  applied  in  Spanish- America. 

I  A  ranch  more  im|)ortant  work  for  the  governors  of  ^Mexico 

I  than  tlie  administration   of  justice  Aras  the  building  of  public 

I  works.     The  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  drainage  canals,  and  ; 

I  public  buildings  of  various  kinds  was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  i 

|:  engrossing  of  the  governor's  duties.     Li  spite  of  the  many  dis-  j 

f:  advantages  under  wlrich  tlicy  labored,  these  iMexican  rulers  were  I 

I  able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  wsy  of  improving  internal  com.-  \' 

I  muriieations  and  deveIox)ing  the  resources  of  the  country.    In  the  ; 

I  words  of  one  of  the  vicerovs,  ''In  tiie  realm  of  economics  and  I 

I  policy  the  laws  have  sought  to  reserve  to  the  viceroys  a  wider  I 

I  jurisdiction  than  in  that  of  justice;  nevertheless,  wqyj  seldom  \ 

I  can  they  exercise  their  faculties  without  contradiction  and  in  : 

I  many  i>oints  they   Hjjd  themselves  restricted   by  various   royal  j 

|;  orders,  especially  in  tiie  handling  of  money  derived  ii*om  certain  j 

I  tares  {la  inversion  c/j  yropio^  y  nroiirios)  which  funds  ought  to  \ 

I  be  used    for  general  public  utiiii}'  inasmuch  as  they   are  the  i 

I  general  property  of  tlie  district  "wliicli  pays  them."-^     Though  | 

J^  the  governor  had  real  power  iu   ilte  matter  of  public  improve-  I 

j  njents,  both  in  their  initiation  and  in  their  superintendence  wliile  ■ 

I  in    tlie    process    of    construction,    there    was    a    lack    of    re-  i 

I  sourC(^s,  both  in  population  and  nioney,  to  pennit  a  great  deal  j 

I  being  done.'^''     Besides  the  coniiguration  of  the  country,   Avhich  j 

I  i-iEeviila  Gigedo,  nri.,  '^8.   Oatside  the  City  of  Mexico  the  inteiidauts  and  j 

|-'  their  assos-ors  \^eI•o  'l'^-  1-.  -r  fitted,  in  the  opinion  of  the  v-iceroy,  to  exercise  \ 

I  the  yinipltsl  jiidl.'Kil  r^r   :ions.     Tiie  siil)deh>gates  were  such  an  inferior  I 

|.  lot  of  i:ci.i  VTid  so  Irnki'ig  in  independence  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  j 

I  in  any  judicial  capacity,  j 

1^*  ma.,  art.  141.  j 

^'iJhirl,  an.  142.  ! 
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t'  Ecvilla  Oicredo,  art.  143  ami  144.  According  to  tlie  cen:;.us  of  the 
year  1790,  Die  pO})ulation  of  the  viceroyaity  was  e:-;tiinaleti  ut  tliree  and 
a  half  millions  at  the  outside.  The  forbidding  of  Sapniards  to  live  in 
the  villages  of  the  Indians  had,  of  eour.se,  kcid  the  races  apart  and 
denied  the  fndiaTis  the  advantage  of  contact  with  a  superior  civilizatioa. 

18  IZnd.j.axt.  154.  Also,  for  details  of  the  duties  of  a  provincial  i^ov- 
ernor  see  the  correspondence  iu  tho  fir^t  volumes  of  the  Provincial  State 
Papers,  particularly  vols,  i-iii, 

i^>  Ihic].,  art.  173. 

^"i  Ibid.,  art.   174. 

2-^  Ibid.,  art.  177/ 

--  Jhiil..  art.  ISo.  The  status  of  the  project  in  1797  may  Le  seen  from 
the  letter  Braneiiorle  to  Paz,  Dec.  27.  1796. 


by  its  rou.tfliiiess  and  great  elevation  often  converted  the  biiilding  | 

of  a  carriage  road  into  a  veritable  fe.^t  of  engineering:,   there  I 

y.-a?!    always   tlie   permanent    difiienlty   oi    an    extremely   sparse  | 

population,      'j'hi.s   sparse   population   was   not    only   of   a   low  |  ' 

average  per  capita  wealth,  but  was  further  divided  into  different  | 

races,  so  that  it  was  not  oidy  scattered  but  disunited.^'  | 

The  principal  evil  tliat  '^v.-is  coniplained  of  as  standiing  in  tlie  | 

way  of  the  carrying  tlirongli  of  the  great  public  improvements  | 

was  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  administration  and  the  lack  of  a  J 

concentration  of  power  in  tlic  hands  of  tlie  governor.-^     One  of  | 

the  ])]'onii]ient  examples  of  this  weakne;ss  of  tiie  loc^d  authorities,  \ 

and  the  consequent  difficulties  placed  in  tlie  way  of  the  governor,  | 

is  to  be  foujid  in  the  building  of  the  road  from  the  capital  to  | 

the  town  of  Toluca.    The  valley  of  Toluca  was  calh:xl  the  granary  | 

of  ]\Iexico  and  there  was  urgent  need  of  easy  communication  | 

between  the  two.^^     In  1768  the  first  survey  was  made  bv  an  i 

engineer  named  Ailmert.    Nine  years  later  thoy  had  proceeded  as  f 

far  as  drawing  up  plaiis.-^'      By   17S5   the  cpiestion   was  again  f 

brought  to  the  front  and  a  scheme  of  operations  \\-as  prepared.  ^^ 

The  financim^  of  the  proiect   was  lone?;  and   diflicult,   it   beinii'  I 

especially  liard  to  get  the  different  localities  sufficiently  inter-  | 

esicd  to  ap^propriate  the  necessary   money, -^   and   it   was   only  | 

through  the  generosity  of  a  iprivate  citizen  thnt  this  money  was  I 

secured  as  a  loan.     The  worlc  was  at  last  began  in  the  fall  of  I 

17!)3,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  Eevilla  Gigedo  as  one  of  the  | 

monuments  to  his  administration.--  .| 

I 


r 
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I  Of  a  similar  nature,  and  equally  iMustrative  of  thi.^  cictivities 

I  of  tiie  goverrior,  v/a.s  lb e  work  on  tlie  oilier  great  liighways,  siicli 

I  a^  the   YouA  from  Vera   Cruz  to  ^[exico,   and  from  ^b-xico  to                   i 

I'  Acapnleo,-'^  and  the  road  Jeadins:  fi'oni  i\l<ixieo  in  a  iiorlheastlv 

I  direction  to  tlie  regioTi  of  Tampieo.-"'    It  is  interesting  to  see  how                   • 

I  one  of  tire  roads  proposed  to  the  viceroy  at  this  same  time  was                   \ 

I  rejected  for  political  reasons.     Tliongh  the  vicero}'^  admitted  that 

I  the  chief  obstacle  to  internal  trade  was  the  absence  of  roads,  the 

I  building  of  the  one  from  Louisiana,  through  Texas,  and  down 
to  tlie  City  of  ^lexico  Avas  opposed  by  him  because  it  would 
interfere  ^•\dth  tlie  security  of  the  Spanish  domain  from  an  attack 
from  the  noi^tli.     These  reasons  were  stated  by  Ixeviila  Gigedo 

I  in  a  report  to  the  ^Ministers  to  the  Indies,  April  30,  1793.      The 

|:  substance   of   his   argument   was   that   tiie   inhabitants   of   New 

I  Orleans  iii  particular,   and  to   a  less   extent  the  Americans  in                  \ 

I  general,  vrere  deserving  of  suspicion.    He  even  Avent  so  far  as  to 

I  recommend  the  abandonment  of  tiie  town  of  Nacogdoclies  and 

I  the  giving  up  of  any  attempt  to  encourage  trade  between  Texas                  j 

I  and  Louisiana.-^                                                                                                       i 

I  Of  greater  importance  to  the  Citv  of  ■Mexico  than  the  build- 

I  ing  of  public  highways  was  tlie  proper  drainage  of  the  \-alley  m 

I  which  the  City  of  Mexico  was  situated.     In  the  language  of  the                  ; 

I  instruction  to  Branciforte,  the  drainage  canal  of  Iiuehuetoca  was                  \ 

I  ''always  and  of  right  onght  to  be  one  of  the  p]*incipal  cares  of                  i 

I  the  viceroys,  as  upon  that  depends  the  freedom  of  this  capital                  1 

f  froin  a  eontagiryn  as  fearfid  as  that  of  the  inun.datiuns,  and  for                  I 

f:  which  purpose  there  has  been  assigned  sufiicient  funds  derived                 j 

I  from   the    three  taxes   whiel]    yield  tAventy  thousand   pesos   an-                 ' 

I  nuallv.''-'^       The   direction   of   the   actual   construction    of   this                 j 

I  drainage  canah  or  dcsagiui,  as  well  as  the  providing  of  sufiicient                 | 

I  revfrnies  for  it,  fell  to  the  governor.     I'rom  the  earliest  days  the                 \ 


I  -3  Kevilla  i^igedo,  art,  Vj7.     Also,  Braacitorte  to  Paz,  Sept.  26,  1796. 

I  -->  Ib^il.,  art.  A4i. 

t  -'^  Ibid.,  art.  l'OS.     There  liud  not  been  a  serious  flood  iu  llie  City  of 

j*  Mexir-o   since    t'je   sevenleiMitl:    century,   but    tlie   fear   of  the   recurreuee 


f 


of  such  ni  event   \\"a=  ueser  alj^:eut. 


27  Eevilla  Gip-o<lo.  art.  255.     The  draiuairo  of  the  Yalloy  of  ISIexico  v.-?s 
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I 

problem  oi  disposing  of  tlic  va.st  body  of  surplus  wjiter  wliieli  | 

accLiriUibittd  in  tlic  Yal!f;y  of  ^lexieo  during  i}ie  rainy  senso]!  had  \ 

repiaiiied  irM:)st  difneult  to  solve.     The  city  ^sas  siirrounded  by  | 

h^w  mountains  which  shed  tlieir  waters  into  the  vaJley  iroiii  all  | 

sides,-'^  and  some  of  the  floods  had  caused  great  damage  to  prop-  | 

crty  a -id  great  los.s  of  life.    Various  experimeuts  had  been  made  j 

in  the  di'ainage  of  tlie  valley,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  | 

cpiestion  had  been  settled  righlly  by  the  end  of  the  eighieeuth  ecu-  1 

tury.    A  special  corps  of  officials  had  been  created  to  look  after  -| 

tliis  work,  at  tiie  head  of  wliich  was  placed  a  superintend^^nt,  | 

or  jiicz  supenrucndente.    To  assist  him  there  was  created  a  guard,  f 

{giiarch.  mayor),  with  the  |>roper  officers.  | 

During  the  rule  of  Flores,  the  consulado  of  ]\Texico  was  given  js 

charge  of  the  execution  of  tliis  work,   and  the  regent  of  the  | 
OAidiencia  was  conimissioned  to  examine  it  and  report  on  what            .     % 

had  been  done.-^     The  home  government  now   took  an   active  | 

interest  in  the  matter,  so  tiiat  the  governor  henceforth  could  do  | 

little  more  than  ouer  advice  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  considadoy-^  |. 

In  a  sense,  hoN-,  ever,  the  governoi-  was  never  free  from  worry  and  | 

responsibility  growing  out  of  the  fear  of  an  inundation,  and  the  | 

canal  of  B'uehuetoca  must  be  regarded  as  an  expensive  make-  J 

shift,  imperfectly  doing  the  work  expected  of  it  till  the  proper  f 

solution  was  arrived  at  in  tlie  time  of  Diaz.     It  is  not  easy  to  I 

thinlc  of  \}ie  land  of  ]Mexieo  a-  peculiarly  adapted  to  intenial  | 

water  communications,  but  in  179i  we  find  a  viceroy  saying  that  | 

''much  more  advantageous  than  the  roads,  v/ould  be  the  construe-  I 


Tuiti.  v\u\  TuTfipico  rivers, 

2sJ5iVi.,  art.  256.  | 

2&  Tiio  CGr^svl^do  of  Mexico  was  creatfttl  in  the  sixteenth  ceritury   on  \ 

the.  ino'lel   of  iustitutions  of  the  same  name  in   various  cities  of  Spain,  » 

r!ota]>iy  after  that   of  SeviJle.     These  consulados  were   designed  to   fur-  ^ 

thvT  trade-  and  industry  and  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  com-  1 

rnercial  h>.\7  of  the  conutry.     They  were  at  once  chambers  of  eomiuerce,  | 

adnviraH}    courts,  Ivauhs,   and  business  corporations.     A  J;i;ge   number  of  f 

ne\v    Oi:es  were  e.'taldished  ar;d  several  of  the  oid  ones  given  new  char-  | 

tors  durin;j  tlic  lattir  half  of  the  liign  of  Charles  Itl,  and  they  formed  | 

no  incoijsidera' de  part  of  a  nev/  commercial  system  put  into  force  at  that  -> 

time.     Tliey  v^cre  ruined  by  their  large  advances  of  money  to  the  crov.-u  ^ 

during  tiie  Xa]toi-ronic  vrars.  is 
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I  tioTi  of  c<uia!s,  or  reiicleriiig  navigable  certain  rivers,  wliicli.  could 

f  be    aeconiplislied    at    slig.iit    cost."^'^      It     was    believed    that, 

1  with   very   little   exnense,    a   lar^L^e   part   ot   the   viceroyalty,    to 

V  the  south  a).)d  southeast  of  the  City  of  x^[exico,  could  be  made 

I  tributary  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  b^'  means  of  iuteriuil  water- 

I'  wayM/^    In  jMay,  1700,  the  director  of  engineers,  IMigu;;^!  del  Cor- 

\  ral,  submitted  plans  for  such  an  undertaking  in  pursuance  of 

I;  au  order  to  that  effect  given  him  by  Kevilla  Gigedo.    In.  spite  of 

i  the  comiparatively  low  cost  of  this  and  similar  undertakings,  the 

I  drain  upon  tlic  ."Mexican,  finances,  caused  by  the  remission  of  funds 

I  to  Spain,  and  the  confusion  brought  about  by  foreign,  war,  pre- 

f  vented  anytiung  very  effective  being  done.^^ 

i=  Although  little  was  actually  accomplished  along  these  lines, 

i-  it  is  interesting  to  see  v.lmt  attention  the  ]\lexictUi  governors  wevQ 

f  bestowing  upon  a   coniprelicnsive  scheme   of   internal   improve- 

I  ments.     There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  comparable  to  tliis 

I  anywhere  among  the  Ertglish  North  American  colonies.    Enough 

I  was  dou(^  I'V  the  ^Mexican  governors  to  illustrate  on  a  modest  scale 

f  tiie  w<>rkings  of  an  enlightened  despotism  in  a  Spanish  depend- 

f  eney.    It  -'.vas  proposed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  location  of 

I  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  hydrographieal  center  of  the  vice- 

;  rovaltv.-^     Though  the  rivers  were  not  large,  thev  tlowed  in  all 

I  directions  from  the  eontial  platean  do\vn  to  the  two  coasts,  and 

h  it  was  proposed  to  utilize  them  to  (;onvert  the  capital  city  into 

I  a  com.mon  center  of  cill  the  trade  routes  crossing  the  country, 

f  whether  by  land  or  water.    It  was  realized  that  neither  the  popu- 

l  iation  nor  the  trade  at  that  time  jastified  the  immediate  earry- 

I  iug  into  eiTeet  of  ail  tluse  projects,  birt  the  attempt  to  formulate 

I;  scientihc  })lans  for  the  carrying  through  of  these  internal  im- 

^  provements  as  times  and  conditions  justified  them,  reflects  the 

highest  cred't  on  the  Soanish  rule.     Accordini?  to  the  vicerov- 


~ 5 

30  Kevilla  Gigedo,  art.  lOD.  j 

^'■- Jbi'J.,  art.  200.     It  does  Bot  apjicar  that  'xv.y   one  conlemplated   at  ; 

tliis  time  tlic  biiLlding  of  a  grcuit  road  ov^er  the  Istbaius  of.  Teliuantepec                   ; 

or  of  constructing  an  interoceanic  canal.                                                                                      ; 

-^  Ibid.,  art.  205.  ^ 

•5^ /^k/.,  art.  202.  I 
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i 

governor  who  ruled  from  178!i  to  1794/*  ''It  was  most  neces-  '| 

sary  for  works  of  lljis  ami  olhor  kinds,  and  to  carry  thinn  througli  | 

with  comp-hne  irit'or-mHtioTi,  th;it  there  bo  ongiiieeis  in  these  dom-  j 

inions  for  that  particrJ>3r  object.     AVith  this  in  mind  I  asked  1 

that  there  be  sent  over,   laiowing   this   lack,   two.   engineers   of  | 

ability  and  inJa^try  in  the  Avorjv,  to  prepare  a  L')pographieal  map  ■! 

of  the  coiuitry."    AYith  such  a  topographical  map  to  throw  Light  | 

on  the  lay  of  tlie  land,  and  a  census  to  answer  a  similar  purpose  i 

for  the  popnlatiou,  there  was  a  most  intelligent  beginning  for  all  ^ 

manner  of  political  and  econoiuic  reforms.  i 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  governor  vv'as  the 
general  care  and  supervision  of  tlio  puljjic  liealth.  Even  ^vdth  the 
magniiieent  climate  of  the  central  plateau  region,  there  prevailed 
over  the  v^hole  viceroyalty  a  high  death  rate  am.ong  people  of 
European  birth.  Humboldt's  treatment  of  tliis  subject  was  so 
thorough  that  all  that  need  be  said  here  is  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration of  the  viceroy's  political  activities,  'hhe  unliealthfulness 
of  the  coast  regions,  not  only  around  Vera  Ciuz  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  but  also  around  Ban  Bias  on  tlie  western  side,  was  pro- 
verbial, and  as  caT>taii<-general  the  viceroy  had  to  v/restle  with 
the  x''i'obIem  of  lieeping  tlie  health  of  the  troops  garrisoning  such 
places.  But  the  civil  population  of  the  country  was  also  exposed 
to  llie  ravages  of  varioris  epidemics. ^"^  One  of  tlui  causes  com- 
monly assigned  for  these  plagues  was  the  pi'esence  of  cemeteries 
in  the  cities,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  fight  that  the  governors 
succeeded  in  having  new  cemeteries  established  outside  the 
larger  centers  of  population.^*^ 


3-1  Eevilia  Gigedo,  art.  20Q. 
35  Ifcjfi,  art.  241.  ;:| 

86  111  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Mexico  v/as  not  as  compactly  '^ 

built  and  crowded  as  most  EuropeaTi  cities  of  the  eaiuo  size,  tliere  were  | 

certain  conditions  adverse  to  puldic  health.     Physical  \incleanliuess  was  ,| 

very  pcEcral,  and  Revilla  Gigedo 's  description  of  wliat  was  visible  from  4 

the  palace  windows   (art.  244)   gives  an  idea  of  street  life.     The  lower  | 

ci:i.s,-rs  wore  uccustomed  to  go  about  vfith  little  or  eo  clothivtg  except  one 
-garij'on;  ^vuie}>  aiiswered  ail  yixirposes.  The  employees  of  the  governinoiit 
were  forco<i  to  dre;-^  properly,  and  in  one  year  ten  thousand  workmen  of 
the  tobacco  factory  nnd  otlier  government  shops  were  made  to  adopt  suit- 
able gurni.-i.r..  ]  •;  Vera  Cruz  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead 
way  especially  av;u^l^     Revilla  Gigedo,  Feb.  9,  1792. 


1 
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I,  It  is  not  easy  to  a&iigu  the  exact  functions  of  taking  care  of 

r  tli.o  pii1)lic  heallh  to  the  different  officials  who  had  some  dej^'rce  of 

I  i'C^poiisibility  i-r  it.     The  governor  bad  the  lea^lmg;,  though  not 

I  tlio  exclusive,  part  in  this  matter,  and  the  full  responsihility  was 

f  not  centered  in  svy  one  ofliee.     The  general  care  of  the  health 

i  of   tlie   troops   bclon^:;e(J    naturaUv    to    the    can  tain-general,    the 

I  nianageiijent  of  many  of  the  hospitals  rested  jinally  with   tlio 

I  archbishop,  while  in  iinancial  matters  and  the  providing  of  neces- 

I  sary  revenues  the  intendants  had  an  important  sliare.     Such  a 

I  matter  as  the  providing  for  suita-hle  cemeteries,  referred  to  above, 

I  was  not  settied  without  reference  to  all  these  olhcials  and  some 

I 

I  interference  from  the  home  government  in  addition. 

I  In  idl  matters  relating  to  public  health  the   governor   was 

I 

I  assisted  bv  an  oftieial  Cidled  the  proto-medicafo,  who  not  only 

I  concerned  himself  with  the  examining  and  licensing  of  physicians, 

I  but  also  occupied  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  a  miodern  health 

I  ofiieer.     The  relation  of  these  officials  one  to  another  may  per- 

I  haps  be  best  exhibited  by  the  following  facts.     The  corregidor 

I  of  the  City  of  3Iexieo,  in  November,  1790,  reported  that  a  num- 

I  bor  of  persons  had  died  of  tuberculosis  and  tbat  other  persons 

I  had  afterwards  worn  the  clothing  of  the  deceased."'     On  receiv- 

I  ing  this  information  the  governor  sunnnoned  the  '[jroto-medicato 

I  to  {Assist  in  working  out  a  number  of  general  hygienic  rules  re- 

^  latiiig  to  this  qucsLion.     Cases  of  violation  of  tbrse  rules  were 

;  lo  be  reported  by  pliysicians  anu.  other  persoiis  to  the  authoi-i- 

I  ties  of  the  city  and  suitable  penalties  were  to  be  imposed  upon 

I  the  offenders.     In  ihQ  drafting  of  these  ordinances  tiie  governor 

f  v-as  represented  by  the  fiscal  de  lo  civil,  who  collaborated  with 

I  the  proio-medicoior^     The  informc,  or  report,  of  the  latter,  on 

;  buing  approved  by  the  fiscal  and  finally  by  the  governor,  was  sent 

■■  around  to  all  the  intendants  of  tlie  viceroyalty.  The  most  im- 
I'Orlant  provisions  in  this  general  order  related  to  the  burning 
01  tli.e  elotldng  of  those  who  had  died  of  infections  diseases  and 

k  liie  fumigation  of  tiie  wards  in  the  hospitals  where  thev  had 

I",      •    :_. 

I  «■  [xevillu  Gigedo,  art.  228. 

I*  "s    Ihid.,  nrt.   -^"9  anl  ?M. 

I 
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died.    In  a  siiiiitar  way  the  goveruor  and  the  proto-medicato  took  p 

other  ineiKsnros  to  diniiniKh  tlio  dap.f^or  ol  opide■mie^s,  and  pest-  ^ 

jjoiip.es  (»r  la^ardftx  ^vere  e^itablj-^J.iC-d  m  the  places  whei"e  they  were  B 

DHist  needed.-'^    }>]edical  jne^i  v/ere  eneoiiragecl  to  write  essays  on  ^. 

the  cure  of  tlie  most  daiigeroiis  diseases ''^-  aud  the  ])eginning  w^as  | 

inade  of  an  attempt  to  coUect  and  tabiilate  vital  statistics  with  p 

particular  reference  to  tlio  various  diseases  and  their  relative  |j 

mortality.*^     The  cleaning  of  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  | 

the  disposal  of  filth  and  debris,  v/hicli  were  not  only  nnsig'litly  but  \'' 

also  unhvgienie.  also  required  the  attention  of  the  governor,  and  '-.[ 

if' 

were  regarded  as  important  enough,  to  deserve  considerable  space  ii 

in  tlie  instniction'-  Rcvilla  Gigedo  prepared  for  Branciforte  in  i] 

1794/^  i; 

Duties  li!c^  tii<- ^e  just  icentioned  in  regard  to  the  T)ublic  liealth  -\ 
had  a  close  connection  with  the  inoi-e  general  problems  of  muni- 
cipal government,  and  lead  up  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the  '.^ 
duties  of  the  governor  as  iiearl  of  the  administration  of  the  City  >; 
of  ^lexico.  The  gO"\'ernor  v'as  soinetimes  the  corregidor  and  some-  '• 
tiraes  there  v:3^  a  separate  ofneifd.  for  that  post,  but  at  all  times  ^ 
the  governor  wa.s  responsible  in  a  general  way  for  the  government  ^ 
of  the  city/-"^  When  there  was  a  separate  corregidor  he  was  % 
directly  subordinate  to  tlie  governor,  and  so  it  v/as  a  comparatively  | 
unimpoi-tant  matter  whet  he!'  t^ie  t^vo  offices  were  sijigh^  or  com-  | 
bined.  All  iXid  ^lexican  municipalities  had  their  loeai  govern-  I 
mcLt,    with    ninaerous    elective    otiicers    and    a    tovrn    council,  | 

or  a^juniaruicnio,  but  these  local  offieials  were  over;diadowed  in  | 

I 

the  capital  by  the  presence  of  the  viceroy.  | 

Keference  has  been  made  above  to  the  work  of  the  viceroys  '| 

and  their  correspondence  with  ."Madrid  on  the  subject  of  paving  % 


4f^ /?> !"(/.,  art.  241.  Of  the  essa}s  sui^iiitteJ.  two  v^ere  voted  acfjeptablc, 
though  one  ''was  very  diffuse  and  l>oth  iieC'ilud  considerable  correi.'tions. " 

^1  Hid.,  art    238  and  2W. 

■i-^  Ibid.,  arl.  215  and  216. 

-^s  The  upu;ion  stated  liere  is  my  own,  arjd  is  an  inference  from  a 
larfcc  nur(ji)er  of  facts  bearivig  on  the  relation  of  the  governor  with  the 
corregidor.  I  never  have  se'.^n  an  explicit  statement  that  the  corregidor 
\vas  tiCtuailv  subicet  to  t'lse  governor. 
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^  .1 

I  the  streets  of  ^Mexico  City  aixl  providiDg  for  .suiluljlc  drainage.  j 

These  ai'd  other  at^tivities,  which   in  a  modern  j\nierieaa.  city  i 

j:  '  ] 

'^  -vvoidd  he  performed  by  a  l.'oard  of  public  worivs,  were  not  merely  i 

^  .1 

J  referred  to  tlie  governor,  but  were  actualiy   initiated   by  him.  ■  j 

j  As  was  sliown  in  Cluspter  n^  it  was  most  iinusnal  for  anything  I 

[  of  consequence  to  be  eomph?fecl  without  the  interference  of  the  j 

I  home  government,  but  ^vhatever  was  dor.e  or  decided  in  America  | 

\  had  1o  jiu^s  through  tlie  hands  of  the  viceroy.     Without  going 

t  too  greatly  into  details,  mention  can  be  made  of  the  foUowing 


I  measures  tliat  were  considered  important  daring  the  first  years 

\  of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  lY. 

Bt^fore  1789,  very  little  had  been  done  toward  the  illumina- 


^  tion  of  the  city  or  tovrard   making  effective  provisions  for  the  j 

f  protection  of  life  and  property.     In   177 G,   proclamations   had  [ 

»  been  issued  by  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  lighting  the  city  \ 

I  streets,  and  in  11  So  persoirs  with  property  were  ordered  to  keep 

I  their  liouses  lighted,  as  were  also  those  in  charge  of  the  various 

I  public  buildings,  shops,  stores,  and  the  like."^^'    Three  years  later  | 

I  this  was  approved  by  a  royal  oi-der,  but  a  year  after  there  was  ^  ! 

!•  no  noticeable  improvement  and  so  the  viceroy  ordered  the  erection  j 

of  street  lamps  where  there  were  none  before.    Altliough  otfenses  \ 

against  tliese  ordinances  were  punishable  by  baiushnu'nt,  nothing  i 

was  accomplished  by  tliem  up  to  the  yciir  17S9.     Some  of  the  1 

I  wealthy  merchants  and  public  oilicials  did  their  share  by  lighting  !' 

k  their  residences  and  offices,  bnt  something  more  drastic  was  re-  | 

qnired  to  secnrt^  tlie  general  enforcement  of  the  law."'^     Instead,  ! 

however,  of  continuiog  this  attemrrt  to  force  property-owners  to  j 

illuminale  their  own  premises,  the  governor  liad  recourse  to  the 

faiiiiniamiCi'Jo  to  furnish  revenue  for  a  system  of  street  lighting  at 
ptiblic  expense  and  avimirjistered  by  tiie  city.   The  new  system  was 
I  instcilled  at  a  cost  of  3.'>.429  pesos,  and  with  an  annual  cost  of 

%^  maintenance  of  24,4:10  pes(^s.    Reveiaie  for  this  was  found  by  an 


f.  <^lhid.. 


■it  ]\(  \-in-i  Gi  Mi-do,  art.  292.  ']'iie  lijtijhtiTig  of  the  streets  Tvas  done  by 
means  of  oil  lamps.  A  month  was  given  to  the  ii!ha})iiauts  to  coniply 
with  the  law.  iuid  if  any  resisted  they  might  lie  expelled  from  the  cuartcl. 
The  enforcement  of  tlie  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  alcalde  de  cuartcl 
who  deeidLHl  ho^\  each  porsuu  was  to  pay. 


art.  :.;if;j. 


I 


^ 
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octroi  tax  on  flour,'"'  approved  by  the  procurator-general  and  the  .3 

sindico  and  still  later  by  tlu^  fiscal es  de  lo  civil  y  de  real  hacienda.  | 

The  fjna.]  nnpruval  vv^ts  given  by  tlic  junta  de  propios,  or  coun-  | 

cil  of  taxation,  October  15,  1790,  and  a  special  fund  for  this  pur-  2 

pose  v>'as;  administered  separately. 

About  the  same  time  the  problem  of  fire  protection  for  tlie 
city  ^vas  attacked  by  tlie  governor,  wlio,  in  Septem])er,  1790, 
liad  fire-pTunp.s  constructed  for  the  custom-house,  the  tobacco  fac- 
tory, and  other  important  places. '^^  Various  rules  for  the  fighting 
of  fires  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  property  rights  of  those  vvho 
suffered  directly  or  indirccth'  by  theni,  were  embodied  in  a  reg- 
la77icufo  of  twenty-eight  articles,"*^  A  few  years  later,  during  the 
rule  of  Viceroy  i\]arqui!M^  numerous  fires  and  the  problem^s 
resulting  from  them  altracled  Ihe  atttmtion  of  the  governor. 
Special  provision  vvas  made  for  the  ai)pointnient  of  a  certain 
judge  to  try  eases  growing  out  of  a  conflagration;  and  a  rule 
was  put  in  force  that  as  soo.n  a.s  the  fire-bell  rang  there  should 
assemble  at  the  palace  a  company  of  infantry  of  the  guard  regi- 
ment, so  tliat  in  such  a  time  of  confusion  tliere  might  be  special 
protection,  not  only  for  the  palace,  but  for  the  neighboring  public 
buildiu gs.  In  addition,  a  subaltern  and  twenty  men  and  a  de- 
tachment from  the  dragoon  regiment  shoidd  be  sent  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire  to  preserve  order  and  prevciit  looting. ^^ 

Because  of  the  irieparabie  loss  tluit  might  very  well  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  great  fire  getting  beyoxnl  control,  not  only  to  the  city 
pro|)er,  but  to  the  general  governnrmt  oi'  New  Spain,  on  account 
of  tiie  pre^sence  there  of  so  many  public  buildings,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  sur})rise  that  the  governor  should  take  so  acute  an  | 

intei'est  in  the  protection  of  the  city  from  danger.    Nevertheless,  1 

many  matters  of  minor  detail  relating  purely  to  the  juunieipal 


•"•  H^^'.iil.i  Gigedo,  art.  21.»-1.  This  tax  o:i  flour  could  be  collected  at  the 
octroi  -tations  at  the  same  tinio  the  airabala  -was  collected.  Moreover,  as  the 
!',re;ji  ;nu"'^  of  the  people  lived  upon  maize  instead  of  wheat  the  tax  did 
not  hear  €.•:;. 'Ccially  on  tlie  poor. 

4'  Ib\d.,  ari.   29S' 

i^  Ibid.,  art.  21^9. 

4i>  Marquina,  art.  87. 
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!'{  govcrnraent   v,ere   not   settled    by   tlie   ayvntaniiento   but   were 
so]enir:i]y  carried  up  to  tbe  QUMd  exeeiitive.     Tlic  city  inarkets 

f  even    received    eousideiable    edtention    from    Viceroy    Kovilla 

f  Gigcdo.       He    complained    on    hl^i    accession    to    power    that 

[•  tiie  vsale  of  food  stulTs  was  in  an  inerediMv  disordered  state. 

I;  Stalls  for  the  })riiir'ipal  niar^xcls  ^vere  first  buili,  and  then  the 

|:  corregidor  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  reglanienio  to  answer 

|v  for  ever}'  market  in  tlie  city.     The  duties  of  tlie  judge  of  tbe 

I  plazas,  jucz  de  x>lazas,  nsually  one  of  the  rcgidorcs,  were  denned, 

f:  and  an  administrator  to  care  for  the  lighting  and  cleaning  of 

I  tlie  public  squares   was  provided."^     These   measures  not   only 

I  added  greatly  to  the  safety  and  sightliness  o£  the  markets,^^  but 

I  they  increased  the  city's  revenue,  as  the  persons  who  rented  the 

I  stalls  could  afford  to  pay  the  increased  rental  because  of  the 

j  greater  security  from  fire  and  robbery. 

r  In  the  same  ^vay  as  the  policing  and  regulating  of  the  public 

I  markets  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  governor,  the 

I  furnishing  of  th.e  city  with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water 

I  became  one  of  his  obliGrations.^-     In  1789  the  arrangements  for 

I  piping  the  di'inking  water  to  the  city  were  in  a  bad  way.     Tiie 

I  pipes  were  nearly  ruined  and  the  wastefubiess  of  those  who  had 

1^    .  the  privileges  of  usiug  the  water  was  in  itself  a  great  evil.^^ 

I  i^iioreo\'er,  much  water  was  wasted  before  reaeliing  the  capit.'il 

r  or  was  used  for  watering  gardens  and  other  purposes,  so  that 

^;  not   only   were   great   quantities   of   water   diverted   from   their 


s^  Hcvilln    Gigoilo,  art,  302,     "    ....  con  el  aiixilio  de  dos   Guardos 

!^finistros  A  qni.';:;^s  so  sefi''d6  un  prirticnjar  tmiformc  6  traje." 

'■^ /u/J..  c.vi.  :u».).    "    ....  el  uueu  oruon,  claridrid  y  se.guridad." 

^'■■^  lh>d..  art.  ;-!U4, 

^-  Ibid.,  urt.  o05, 

^^  Ib'iL,  nrt.  306.  .      . 


proi>er  u>e,  but  even  the  streets  and  roads  were  at  times  flooded  \ 

and  seriously  damaged.    In  order  to  remedy  al!  this,  repairs  were  j 

made  in  the  various  coiiduits  and  a  couple  of  gua.rds  were  ap-  | 

pointed  to  patrol  the  aqueducts  so  as  to  wa.rn  llie  juez  de  cancrias  \ 

oi'BBy  leaks  or  breakages.^"     Tlie  latter  oificiai  wa^  expected  to  } 

prevent  individuals  from  taking  more  than  tiieir  rightful  shai'e  I 


^ 
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of  the  Avater,  Ijut  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cliief  oftenders  were 
iiifluentia]  persoiis,  ''|H'r.sonns  inas  pQclerosas  y  i'e.spectablos, "  it 
\vas  a.  (litiieuK.  matter  to  eu force  the  various  ordinances.  It 
seemed  a  small  ma  iter  for  the  govenior  to  decide  whether  the 
pipes  should  he  laid  in  tlie  center  of  the  street  or  along  the  sides, 
and  whether  they  sliould  be  cnDstnicted  of  tiline;  or  of  lead,  but 
these  matters  had  to  be  settled  by  hini.  The  ten  public  fountains 
A^'ere  remodelled  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  economy  and  better 
protect  the  public  health."'"^ 

Even  more  important  than  securing  the  eiry  against  the 
danger  of  fires  or  even  maintaining  a  good  water  supply,  v/as 
the  duty  of  providing  against  faniines."^  For  a  great  mau}^  years 
it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  siipei^vise  the  furnish- 
ing of  flie  city  y.uai  its  saj^ply  of  grain  snd  nieat,^'  and  the 
policy  of  maintaining  large  reserves  of  grain  and  Hour  as  a 
j)roteetion  against  lean  years  had  become  permanent. ■''^  The  ryub- 
lic  granaries,  alhoucligas  or  po^itos,  were  rece]>taeles  for  storing 
tlie  grain,  but  hi  furnishing  bread  "^o  the  populace  use  was  made 
of  a  guild  or  corporation  of  bakers.  A.  succinct  and  authoritative 
statement  regarding  this  organization  ^^'as  given  by  Viceroy 
Slarcpiina  in  1S03.  "The  purveyance  of  bread  to  this  very 
numerous  popidation  may  be  said  to  be  a  monopoly  here.  It  does 
not  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  freedo}ii  of  sale.  It  is  confined 
to  a  guild,  called  that  of  the  bakers,  which  forms  a  body  or  organ- 
ization, and  has  the  duty  of  supph-ing  this  food  of  primal  neces- 
sity. On  sirme  occasions  it  has  been  cpaostioned  if  it  v.-ould  not 
be  njnre  convenient  if  there  were  no  such  guild,  jior  any  special 
number,  ais  there  are,  of  bakeries ;  but  without  doubt  there  would 
have  been  insuperable  difficulties  i]i  doing  without  them  and  I 
am  eonvineed  that  it  has  always  eliminated  the  risk  of  any 
failure  of  the  bread-supply,  v.diich  ^vould  be  most  serious  in  a 
}>opulous  city,  if  the  sale  of  bread  v/ei'e  left  free,  and  there  were 

■'">  Kevilia  Gigcdo,  art.  307. 

S'-i  Ibid.,  art.  30S. 

-'  Revijla  GigfMio,  the  Elder,  :vrt.  S:?. 

OS  Roviila  Gi-tMJo,  art.  310. 


i 


^ 
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I  any  faihire  to  fun'li^5h  enough  to  prevent  sucli  a  fearful  r&sult  and  : 

I  its  consequences/''''^    The  difficnlties  of  administerinjx  this  branch 

i  of  the  goviTmnent  were  inerea;^od  by  the  ^eueral  confusion  of  tlie 

business  world  resulting  from  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
I  wars.^^     In  Februar}',  1797,  the  cruwn  ordered  that  t])e  various  j 

[  ordinances  for  the  pihitos  of  Spain  be  made  the  ])a.sis  of  the  ' 

^  reguh'dions  for  those  of  Mexico  and  tlie  matter  was  submitted  to 

'  a  junta  to  be   put  into  shape,   l)ut   in  spite   of  the   efforts   of 

Viceroy  Idarquina  no  progi-ess  was  made.     The  physical  difiicul- 
ties  of  collecting  the  grain  in  tlie  big  cities  ^sere  considerable, 
and  the  financing  of  the  alh.ondiiias  wa?   full  of  complexities. 
•  The  millers  combined  to  force  the  bakei's  to  pay  a  high  price  for 

fiour,  and  in  the  contest  which  grew  out  of  this,  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  governor.     Tiie  latter  interfered  to  beep  down  the  price  f 

of  bread,  and  forbade  the  millers  to  deal  in  grain  and  force  ux>  its  ! 

price  or  to  do  anything  but  manufacture  liour/'^ 

Tiie  complexity  of  these  problems  would  seem  to  forliid  the 
governor  s  taking  care  of  them  intelligently,  but  he  was  expected 
to  keep  a.  firm,  hand  ori  all  these  regulations,  controversies,  and  \ 

decisions  afl'eeting  public  policy.^-     lie  was  expected  to  be  inter-  ! 

ested  in  such  questions  as  wdiether  it  would  be  better  to  mami-  j 

facture  a  new^  kind  of  bread,  "medio  entre  comun  y  pan  bazo;"  ; 

to  prevent  frauds  on  the  [)art  of  these  various  guihls;  and  to  keep  } 

an  ey.'  on  ihe  varioiis  public  improvements  of  the  city  as  ^vell.    He  ! 

was  expected  to  s;;udy  ihx>  problem  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  | 

of  grain,  anticipate  shortages  in  the  crups,  and  buy  for  the  state  ' 

when  the  market  was  most  favorable. ^^     All  this  ]>!'esupposes  a  i 

superhuman  talent  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  who,  i 


►•  — I 

|-  ^0  Ahirquiiia,  art.  SO,  | 

I  <^'>  Ibid.,  art.  82.     Marquiua  declares  that  a  couibiuaiion  oi  the  millers  | 

I  and    brikors    coiild    fix    the    price    of    bread    to    the    disadvantage    of    the  j 

|;  public  au'l  '<'j  constitiUe  a  dangerous  monopoly.  i 

I  6'  lievilla  Gi::::edo,  art.  316.  ' 

f.  ^'- Ihi'T..  y.rt.  ,^2".     It  wa^  evidently  the  opinion  of  tiu:^  viceroy  that  the  ' 

i:                            business  of  f uniislin'^-  fiour  and  bread  should  not  be  in  tlie  hands  of  the  : 
corjjoralions  (//r^. /.». '  >.v).    If  it  vrere  thrown  open  without  restriction  to  gen- 
eral co"r:npetition,  per'^ovts  of  small  capital  would  bo  encouraged  to  enter  ; 
,:                         the  field.                                                                                            ^  i 
f                                   ^^Ihxd..  art.   ol9.  ■ 


i 
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6iEevJli;i  Gigcdo,  the  Eidor,  yrt.  12. 

65Kovili;i  Gigcdo,  nrt.  32o  and  820. 

<"''-•  Mar qnina,  art.  94.  Here  i.H  i.o  be  foui-d  ri.i  expre-'s  eoiulcmuatioTi 
of  the  bull  fi'jf'tt-^.  ITe'  refused  to  j.enait  such  a  way  of  colebratiBg  his 
accession  to  [.vfwrT  h.<>cauh;e,  ainoiig  other  tbiiigs,  "of  tho  injuries  both 
monil  rii,d  )■•■!!■' i-.l  v  hich  alv.-::ys  orig-iaute  at  bull  figliL;;,  in  spite  of  the 
mo-t    vigilant  care.'' 


t 


besides  other  inevitable  disqualiileations  due  to  overwork  and 
lack  of  trainir.g  for  the  position,  v'a^  ahvays  a  foreigner  and 
llierifore  more  oi-  Icis  iguorant  oi  local  conditiojis. 

One  of  the  oliief  branches  of  the  administration  of  the  public  ^ 

food  sapply  was  tliat  rehiting  to  meat,  or  ahasto  de  carne.^^  It 
was  enstomary  iji  Mexico  for  the  larger  towns  and  cities  to  grant 
the  monopoly  of  furnishing  the  cities  with  meat  to  some  person  or 
gronj)  of  persons,  because  it  was  generally  believed  that  so  much 
capital  was  reqnired  for  tlie  proper  conduct  of  so  large  a  busi-  J, 

nes.s  that  it  cou-ld  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise  and  competi- 
tion among  a  nnmber  oi;  sniall  d^vders.'^-^  The  meat  supply  had 
to  come  frora  a  conside'^'able  distfiP.ee  and  tlie  cities  had  very  gen- 
erally alienated  their  public  lands  so  that  they  conld  not  raise 
their  own  animals  for  s-ao£diter,  ^lie  contract  for  this  monopoly 
T/as  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  judicial  auction.  This  contract 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  viceregal  govei-nment  for  approval, 
though  apparently  the  governor  did  not  have  anything  else  to 
do  with  the  matter.  However,  ^vhen  Revilla  Gigedo  was  gov- 
ernor he  did  coneern  himself  vrith  the  question  oi;  the  recovery 
of  the  land  rightfuliy  belouging  to  th('  City  of  ^Mexico,  which 
liad  been  usurped  by"  private  indiviflurJs.  Likewise  it  had  long 
been  a  problem  for  the  governors  how  to  reguhite  the  bull  lights, 
for  a  very  impor'tant  by-product  of  bull  fighting  v/as  the  cheap 
mo, it  afterwards  sold  to  the  poorest  consuraei-s  of  animal  food.""^ 

it  v.'ould  not  he  worth  while  1o  enumerate  further  the  mis- 
cellaneous occupntions  whi^d^  wc;"'  forced  upon  the  governor  as  a 
result  of  his  being  the  virtual  head  of  the  government  of  the 
City  of  ).Iexieo.  It  is  enougli  to  say  that  practically  all  the  ac- 
tivities -^^hich  we  now  associate  \\'ith  a  niodern  muuieipality^  and 
which  are  distributed  among  a  great  number  of  dilierent  officials 
and  boards,  had  some  connection  with  the  ofiice  of  the  governor. 


r 
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I  The  Iro^i^o  ^^^^  c>^  streets  and  boulevards,  ijnproving  the  general 

i  plajj  of  the  city  and  increasing  it:^  regularity  iu  outline,   con- 

h  slructinrc  aqai'duct?',  fi^yhtin^^  the  contraband   tiade.   iinproving 

f 

f  primary   edneaiion,^'"^    and   se-jking   to    imp^o^e   the   lot    of   tlie 

i  workingnian,  Nvere  all  part  of  the  governor's  bnr-inass,  as  we]!  . 

i  a.s  scores  of  duties  not  mentioned  hei-e.    The  amount  of  attention 

I  bestowed  on  these  matters  by  the  different  governors  depend(^d 

•J"  very  largely  on  the  vigor  and  personality  of  the  man,  as  vv-ell  as 

i  upon  the  y^resivure  of  outside  cii'cumstances  such  as  foreign,  v/ars 

? 

i_  and  the  amount  of  intei-ferenee  froni  tlie  lionie  goverTn.nent. 

I  From  the  weil-hnovn  propensities  of  tiie   Spaniard  to\vard 

I  paternalism^,  tliere  need  be  no  surprise  that  the  governor  was 

t  to  look  after  tlie  m^orals  of  the  people  within  his  jurisdiction.  ■ 

'^  About  the  middle  C'f.  the  eigliteentli  centur}'  the  population  of  j 

^  the  vicerovaiiT  was  described  as  lormijig  two  i;-eneral  cias-ses,  one  j 

i'  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  wlrite  color,  called  by  the  elder  ! 

I  Revilla  nobles  or  patricians,  and  the  other,  uiade  up  of  all  the  \ 

I  various  inferior  mixed  breeds,  called  the  x^lebeians.^'^    The  former  ! 

I  v/ere  grateful  to  the  mother  countr^^  for  all  the  advantages  they  ; 

r  had  received,  past  and  present,  and  were  actuated  by  a  deep  ; 

I  loyalty  to  the  crown.     The  latter,  divided  into  variovis  castes,  : 

I  wei'e  poor,  vicious,  and  for  lack  of  anytliing  to  do,  much  givcji  to  j 

I  laziaess.     The   same   authority   tells  us   that  the  nobilitv   were  ! 

;  dueile  and  submissive,  and  t'asy  to  govern  ''con  la  suavidad. ''*^^  i 

^  while  the  "  ^ plehs."  were  so  ' '  vicious  and  cowardly ' '  that  only  a  few  \ 

'"  soldiers  were  neee.s>sary  to  keep  tliem  in  order  and  restrai.n  their  ; 

fe  ^_, ,       ,  .  .  .  '' 

i  excesses,     j  Ue  chief  protection  against  the  vulga]'  mob  was  to  be  ; 

^  found  in  its  condition  of  disunion. '^'^     It  io'jked  to  the  govern-  •  I 

f  ment  for  an  ample  and  clieap  suj)i>ly  of  corn  and  meat,  with  bull  I 

I  fights  for  the  ciiief  amusement,  pan  on  et  circen^es.    Next  to  the  j 

I  wide  prevalence  of  laziness  came  theft  and  drunkenness  as  the  ] 

I  views  dornincit'.tes  of  the  common  people.     The  governors  were  1 

I  therefore  obligtvi  to  wage  a  constant  war  against  highway  rob-  I 

I  «7  K^'vUIn  Oigedo,  art.  335.  1 

I  c^Kcvilla  Gigedo,  the  Kl-lor,  art.  7.  | 

I  <^"'  ibid.,  art.   :'.  \ 

I  -oJbid.,  art.  10. 
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I 

bery  and  thie-v-ini^r  in  its  varions  foTTiiS;  invoking  tlie  aid  of  the  | 

Santa  Honnand:id  v/ilh  its  star  chaTiib'T  ])roeedure.'^  I 

i 

Tiio  inercjose  of  di-inik"nne.ss  and  the  failnre  of  tlie  ordinary  t 

preventives    brought   that   evil   to   the   particular   attention   of  ^ 

the  viceroys  and  governors.'-     Owing  to  tlie  ease  with   which  | 

chinguerilo  could  be  nia{iui"actured  and  llie  lack  of  other  employ-  | 

nicnt  for  so  many  people,  the  secret  and  illicit  manufacture  of  | 

spirituous   liquors   had   grown   to   be   a    great   evil.     Laws   and  | 

proclamations  vrere  directed  against  the  sale  and  manufacture  | 

of  the  ]3arive  brandy,  but  apparently  without  result.     Even  a  | 

more  potent  cause  of  intoxication  was  tlie  native  v/ine,  or  pulque,  I 

which  ^N'as  not  forbidden  by  law  but  wjis  e^^en  approved  of  as  a  | 

medicine. '^^    The  elder  I'evilia  Gigedo  complained  that  the  natives  I 

j^pent  more  on  this  beveiTi go  than  on  food  stuffs  andi  clotlnng.  J 
Conmiissiojis  were  appointed  to  cope  with  the  chingi'crito  evil 

while  a  like  means  was  adopted  to  limit  and  regulate  the  pulque  '^ 

traffic.*'*    One  governor  ordered  the  places  where  alcoholic  liquors  | 

from  Castile  were  sold,  to  ha  closed  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  while  | 

ext}'a  efforts  were  made  to  punish  with  severity  the  distillers  of  -^ 

cliinguei-ito"'^     A  more  rigid  inspection   of  the  pidquerias  was  i 

undertaken  witii  the  same  general  object  in  view,  and.  judges  ^ 

and  otiier  ofucials  were  admonished  to  exert  themselves  to  en-  H 

force  the  law.^*^  | 

'^  Pe villa  Gigedo  tlie  TAner,  p.rt.  li.  "^ 

72  JfciJ.,  art.  ^5.     A:?   late  as  3.791    the  T>rob]em    af  the  control    of  lite  | 

manufacture  of   spirituous   liquors   vv-as   a   j.^Tessiiig-   one.      L'evilla    GigeJo  ■I 

to  tlie  Condi,'  tie  Lereue,  Sept.  20,  1701.  | 

•3  Jbid.,  art.  16.  1 

^-i^IbiJ.,  art.  19.  1 

i^Ihid.,  ait.  21.  .| 

7*5  Ihid.,  art.  355-B62.     Tii  these  articles  the  viceroy  discu.>sod  the  evils  .■? 

growing?  out  of  the  liquor  l>usiness  iu  a   way  vvliich   reminds  one  of  the  J 

latpT  aticraprs  at  re,yu;ation  and  prohibition  in  the  United  States.     Com-  .| 

pL-nnts  ha<i  rcriehed  the  kiujr  in  Spain  regarding  the  bad  influence  of  the  J: 

retail  iiqnnr  hv.<^ne<^,  and  the  royal  order,  March  IS,  1778,  directed  that  ^ 

eTTerytliii.L-  po^.-,;"i)]t'  ]>e  done  to  remedy  them.  I'hc  alealdefi  were  ordered  ^ 
to  rnalvo  ir. ■.;,>•.;:  visiisA  to  ti^c  pulqiwrUis  and  to  lake  such  measures  as 
'Hhcir  ^f'ii  ditatrd,-'  .':  ~.\--A'i,  couq>osed  of  the  arciihishoj),  the  regeut 
of  the  acdin'rhi.  the-  <ci))ot  •■.wai,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  custom 
house,  Tk::3  u\'[<C']vl-->l  i.-,  n:>,«;i  with  the  governor  to  devise  remedies  for 
the  .<^aloon  evil.  L:r.\ .:  ;:'.';iiast  drankcnness  were  issued  and  the  pidgncria.'^ 
were  liniitod  t'j  tur-  ^-dc  of  pnl.qv.e  and  were  not  allovved  to  furnish  pro- 
visions and  other  aecfsscrieri. 


I 
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^  The  attaelv   which  the  governors  wci-e   expected  to  lead  on 

f  jinpuhir  vices  vas  not  cunihied  to  the  liquor  trafiic.    A  mnnbor  ol* 

<.;anie.=;  of  chance  came  iu.a!cr  the  ban  of  the  la^v  and  some  at- 

f  tempt  "was  made  to  restrict  them.    The  same  cannot  be  said  of  tlie 

i  social  evil,  toward  v/hich  the  povernors  maintained  an  attitude 

I  -       '                  ' 

f  of  frigid  tolerance.     In  .1775  the  vicerov  wrote,  ''Secret  incon- 

I  tinence,  here  and  in  all  tlie  world,  is  not  to  be  remedied  entirely, 
and  prndent  governors  content  themselves  Avith  avoiding  pnb- 

,  licity,  as  I  have  done  in  my  time,  banishing  and  pnnishing  those 

I  worst  conrtesans  who  give  public  scandal.'''-"   Stricter  rules  were 

I  also  drawn  np  at  about  the  same  time  to  limit  tiie  excesses  in 

L  the  Paseo  de  Jamaica,  and  a  company  of  cavalry  from  the  palace 

I  guard  was  assigned  the  dut}^  of  patrolling  the  slum  district  at 

r  night.     These  facts  point  quite  clearly  to  the  generally  nnrecog- 

I  nized  truth  tiiat  the  Spanish  rulers  in  jNew  Spain  were  by  r 

I  means  indilferent  to  the  moral  welh-being  of  their  subjects,  }]ow- 


i  ever  crude  their  measures  may  seem  at  the  present  da  v.  ! 

t  The  various  evils  referred  to  above  could  not  be  de/dt  with  : 

^  adequately  by  the  governors  without  reference  to  the  question  ! 

I  of  immigratioi}.    It  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  belief  among  the  j 

I  viceroys  of  th.e  later  days  of  Spanish  rule  that  a  gr-eat  mv.ny  of  \ 

[the  ills  afiiicting  society  sprang  from  an  influx  of  foreigners  and  \ 

that  a  more  careful  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the  undesir-  i 

^  able  immigrant  was  necessarv.    Anjong  the  most  explicit  dedant-  • 

I  tions  to  be  found   in   the  piiinarv  material  is  that  of  Vie<:-rov  i 

f  ]\Iarquina.  written  in  tlie  year  1S03.    He  wrote  in  ins  instruction  ; 

I  to  Iturrigay,  that  when  he  urst  beg?ra  to  inform  himself  cd)out  \ 

I  America,  he  became  persuaded  tliat  the  laws  of  the  Indies  in  | 

I  regard  to  persons  from  J^urope  being  i^dmittcd  to  the  colonies  | 

ought  to  be  put  into   force  rigorously;''    and   that   thus  should  i 

apply  not  only  to  foreigners,  but- to  those  Spaniards  who  had  se-  | 

cured  passpoids  or  licenses.     During  his  i^icumbency  he  became  ; 
I                      aware  of  the  presence  of  foreigners  by  seeing  tliem  on  the  streets  of 

the  capital,  and  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  ti>ere  was  a  ! 

'C-i/^uJ.,  nrt.  24.  \ 
"■' Marquinn,  art.  GG. 
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dangv^*  lurking:  in  this  non-observance  of  the  laws.'^    Strict  orders  % 

wore  tlierennon  sf'nt  to  tlio  C';overnor  of  Vera  C-rnz,  reminding  y. 

him  of  his  duties  in  t]ii>  niatier,  and  oidering  luni  to  make  every  'Ji 

possible  effort  to  check  the  ingress  of  all  Europeans,  particularly  rj 

thos'^   coming  from   other  couiitries  than   Spain. ^''     Those   who  \^_ 

were  to  be  adndtted  were  to  show  whence  they  came,  the  motive  V^ 

of  their  comiiig.  and  the  proper  documents  autliorizing  their  voy-  g 
age.     Additional  orders  were  sent  to  the  judicial  ofiicers  of  the 
cities  betv/efn  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  I\Iexico  to  insist  that 

all  tra^■eleT•s  from  ^''era   Cruz  ]:n'0cluee  passports  from  tlu^.  gov-  ;.  ;. 

ernor  of  that  place/'^     The  alcaldes  of  the  capital  were  likewise  ;  ; 

commanded  to  cooperate  in  running-  down  imautiiorized  persons. ^^  ■■ ; 

Of  like  import  were  the  remarks  of  Viceroy  Branciforte  to  his  ■■  k 

successor  Azanza,   in  179S,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  fj 

eixorts  at  restiactiori  vrere  very  successful.^-    They  are  mentioned  :  • 

here,  ho\\ever,  rather  as  illustrations  of  the  duties  of  the  gov-  r 

ernor  and  of  tlie  matters  of  state  policy  ^vliich  attracted  the  attem  i) 

tion  of  the  Spanish  colonial  rulers.*"  _?  i 
Although   the   organization   of    charity   and   poor   relief   in               ■     !  ' 

]\Iexico  during  the  Spanisli  regime  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  '^  • 

the  church,  there  were  certain  aspects  of  it  which  could  not  be  I  '- 

ignored  by  the  state. ^-^     There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inter-  |  , 

est  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  governor,  derived  from  the  I  ; 
reglmncnfo^  and  ■uislrucciuncs  of  the  viceroys,  so  that  a  few  words 
are  due  llie  subject  in  this  shid^^  The  question  of  poor  relief 
is  always  as  mucli  a  matter  for  statesmen  as  for  philanthropists, 
and  in.  ]^*Iexico  especial iy  the  question  was  insepa]-al)le  from  the 
larger  problem  of  keeping;  the  masses  in  good  order  and  pro- 


"'^  ]Marqui;ia,   art.   G7. 

~^*  Ihld.,  art.  GS.  T>ic  tLunuIts  of  the  Freneli  PJcvolution  were  par- 
ticularij  alarming  to  the  Si-anish  official  class,  and  pcveral  documents 
illustrate  the  determineti  efforts  of  the  viceroy  to  excluue  Frenchmen  and  I 

their  revoliitionarv  writings  from  Mexico.  * 

^<'  Ibid.,  uTt.  69. 

51  Jhid.,  art.  70.  . 

52  Jifjfd.^  art.  71.  "  I 
«s  Branciforte,  .'irt.  II.  >) 
s^Marqnica,  art.  10 i. 
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j".  ducti vely  employed.     In  every  large  city  there  was  a  hospicio  ' 

{  ilc  pohres,  or  jjoorlioiuse,  but  the  one  in  th(?  City  of.  Mexico  ^vas, 

J  of  coiirse.  tho  most  ii;j])ortant.    As  cue  of  tlic  viceroys  said,  ''The 

''  poorliouse  might  ve^y  well  be  a  seiniuary  where  luaiiy  useful 

i  trade'5  and  occupations  might  be  learned;  .  .  .  ."  but  as  a  matter 

Y  of  fact,  there  was  not  enough  Bionev  available  to  liire  suitable 

t  teachers  or  to  give  the  proper  material  ecpiipment.^^     In  1Y94, 

1'  there  were  .seven  hundred   and   fiftv   inmates   and   the   income 

f  derived  from,  taxes  and  gifts  amounted  to  t^^venty  thousand  pesos, 

'  ]\[ueh  of  the  work  doue  in  the  iristitutJon  was  of  an  inferior  kind 

J  and  almost  worthless  lieeause  oi  the  ignorance  or  physical  weak- 

\  ness  of  many  of  the  inmates.     NeYertheless,  it  kept  a  certain 

I  number  of  people  ofl'  the  streets  though  it  was  not  large  enough  I 

I  to  solve  the  problem  of  mendicity  even  iT5  the  capital,  and  aft^ajrs  \ 

I  were  ]iot  so  promising  in  the  provincial  towns. *^'^    The  poorhouse  j 

I"  of  the  City  of  i^Iexieo  was  in  charge  of  a  director,  ^vlio  was  sub-  i" 

I  ordinate  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  archbishop,  the  regent  j 

^  of  the  audieacia,  the  dean  of  the  university,  two  regidorcs  of  the  | 

j;  aifimianiiciito,  the  prior  of  the  considado,  and  the  director  of  \ 

]  th«  pooi'house.     The  pi-jcurattyr  and  the  syndie  ^^'ei'e  honoraiy       '  i 

;  members   without   vote,   tiud   the   corrcnidor  had  no   connection  ' 

i  wliatever  with   the  irisiitution.-      With  a  little  better  manage-  i 

I  inent  and  more  revenue,  this  hospicio  de  pobres  might  liave  been  i 

f  tiie  plaice  to  which  the  children  of  the  foundling  as^diim  were  j 

-'  transferred  on  reatiliiuf^  the  proper  age.^^    The  casa  dc  expositor,  l 

I  or  foundling  asylum  was  entirelv  independent  of  the  governor  j 

and  was  managed  by  a  commirtc^e  selected  from  tlie  body  of  its  i 

;  suppoi'ters,  the  Congj'egation  of  Charity.     These  two  charities  •  \ 

f;  were  the  ones  which,  came  most  under  the  notice  of  the  civil  \ 

f  power  mid  so  indireeilv  to  the  attention  of  the  goverjior,   but  I 

i  neither  \vas  in  any  sense  administered  by  hi])i. 
I  One   of  tlie   institutions  of  New   Spain   for   which    there   is  1 


scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  Tjnited  States  at  the  present  time  was 


«  l^cviltri  Gigodo,  art.  350. 
se  ilarquina,  art.  lOa-lOG. 
«7  IteviUa  Giiifedo^  art.  351. 
»^Ihid..  art.  332. 
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the  rnnniepio.     The  mcmJcplo  miUtar,  Y,'hieh  will  be  described  | 

in  cha])ler  iv,  was  exclusively  for  officers  in  the  army,  while  Die  | 

inonUiAo  dr  oilcinas  y^;ns  for  tlie  b(\nefit  of  the  ofiicinls  in  the  | 

civil  administration.     A  royal  decree  of  .May  10,  1776,  ordered  | 

the  governor  of  ]\lexico  to  report  on  the  desirability  of  sucli  an  | 

institntion.  it^-^  obiects  beinf;'  similsi-  to  those  of  a  inodern  mutual  1 

life-insurance  eompimy.--'     The  report  Avas  favorable  to  such  an  | 

institution,  and  the  royal  assent  was  given  February  18,  1784.°'^  I 

Persons  holding  roval  eoiamission.s  with  salaries  above  four  huii-  I 

j 

dred  ])e8r:s  a  year  were  admitted."'     The  organization  was  per-  | 

fectcd  and  dated  its  offieiai  bejziimini^  Jolv  1.  1784.     Its  officials  | 

were  an  accountant,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  an  usher,  and  two  I 

other   o'Tieia-s.^-     The   beneficiaries   vrei-e   the   wndows   and   the  1 

orphans    of    the    deceased,    who    received    ojie-fourth    of    the  % 

salary   of  tiie  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death. ^^     The  chief  # 

officials  were  nominated  by  the  viceroy,  v.dio  apportioned  then),  '^ 

amonr?  the  representatives  of  the  various  Government  offices.®*  J 

A.  similar  institution  v^a8  orccanized  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  || 

officials  of  tlie  financial  department,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  :1 

moniepio  (U  ministros.^^    This  was  organized  in  June,  1785,  and  | 

its  general  government  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  riwntepio  de  | 

ofi.cinns.     Still  another  form  of  moniepio  was  organized  in  Feb-  ^ 

iTiary,  1775,   and  was   under  the  imm.ediate  protection  of  the  | 

yicerov.    The  oifieial  title  was  monU  dc  viedad.  de  animas,  and  its  I 

-n, 

governing  bod}-  was  ap]Xiinted  by  the   governor.^*'     It  was   an  | 

out-and-out  charity  institution  and  so  differed  somewhat  from  I 

the  other  forms  ol  montcpios.    It  was  founded  as  tlie  result  of  a  § 

gift  of  three  hundred  thousand  pesos  by  the  Condc  de  Regla,  i" 

for  the  I'^iiT'pose  of  lending  money  on  personal  property  such  as  % 

>' 

f^i'  lifvilhc  Cigedo,  art.  13S5.  £ 

^opjid.,  art.  13S6.  Ij 

91  Ibid.,  art.  1387.  S 
^'-^  Ibid,  an.  13SS. 

^^]biJ.,  art.  13S9.  _ 

oilhid.,  art.  1300.  |, 

03  Ibid.,  art.  1392.  % 

0^2/ju?..  art.  1407.  J! 
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I 

V-  /uj'Dilnrc.  clothin;:;,  and  other  article^  now  coifimonlv  fouiid  in 

|-  11  pavvn-.^hop.'''       This  raontc  ch    picdad  did  a  treineudous  bu.si- 

i  ises-s   and    has    remnined    tdi   jiiodel-n    times    one    of   the    groat 

fc  curiositie.s  of  the  City  of  ^i.cxico. 

I  Among  the  many  institiitiuns  introduced  into  Ivlexioo   from 

I  Spain,  there  "was  none  more  eharacteru^tie  than  the  con.<uJado. 

i  The  tribunal  of  the  considado  became  tiie  great  law  court  of  the 

I  conntry  for  the  decision  of  ali  suits  growing  out  of  trade  and 

\'  trade  rehdions.  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  viceroys,  ^'betwecji 

f  merchants  on  account  of  merchandise.  "^^^  The  eonsulado  of  rJexieo 

^  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  citv  of  Seviile,^''  and  its  prior  and 

h  two  consuls  constitnted  the  conrt  of  original  jurisdiction  in  mer- 

f  eantile  cases. ^-"^     It  had  its  court  of  appeals  and  legal  counsels, 

I  asesores,  tJie  latter  receiving  a  considerable  salary.     The  gi'eat 

f  <*riticism  of  tlie  considado  was  that  it  held  its  sessions  only  at 

I  tlic  capital  city,  vrhich  caused  obvious  disadvantages  to  the  mer- 

I  chants  living  at  a  distance. ^'^^     ^Moreover,  the  considado  slrove 

^  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  detri- 

f  ment  of  other  cities  in  tlie  countrv  as  in  the  case  of  the  alcavala- 

t  tax,  wliich  it  sought  to  have  reduced  for  ])Iexico  but  increased 

\  in  Vera  Cruz.     It  was  also  true  that  the  tribunal  of  the  eon- 
sulado v,as  les-s  needed  in.  the  capital  tlian  in  almost  any  other 

l^  part  of  the  country,  because  of  the  presence  there  of  a  great 

;  number   of   oi)>;r   high   courts.      These   objections   induced    the 

;  younger  Eovilla  Gigedo  to  reeonnn(md  eitlier  tlie  complete  anoli- 

^  tion  of  the  considado,  or  the  establishment  of  one  in  every  lai-ge 

I  city.    Tjie  only  advantage  of  having  tlie  eonsulado  m  the  capital 

[  v/as  tlie  convenience,  not  to  say  necessity,  to  the  government  in 

\  carrying  on  certain  pui:)iic  wm-];s  like  the  cana]  of  Iluehuetoca.-'^- 

^J  Tiie  large  revenue  vviiich  the  considado  enjoyed  was  derived 

[  chieiiy  from  an  inrpost.  accrla,  on  all  goods  }")assing  througli  tlie 


I  '-'''  tvevilla  Gi;jredo,  art.  140S. 

\  ^''  Il>id.,  all.  4G1. 

|,  TOO  lot/i.,  art.  462. 

^  I'l  Ib'd.^  rirt.  4C3. 

I  i02;/.;j.,  art.  4G4. 
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ciistoiii-hoiisos  of  Vera  Cruz  and  ^.Lexico.     Tiiis  iinpost  tended 

to  becoior  iiiglier  till  it  refiolied  one  i;ud  one-liali'  per  cent,  and 

v/af;  paid  by  the  eonsmner  in  the  enhr'nced  selling  price  of  the 

goods.     AVith  these  revenues  tlic  CGnsulado  became  the  great  f)-n- 

ancial  insJitution  of  the  conntry,  and  in  the  absence  of  banks 

afforded  to  the  government  a  most  convenient  means  of  tapping  | 

the   national    wealth.      It    financed    great    pnblic   undertakings,  | 

liiairitained  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  lent  money  to  the  king.  | 

These  extra  co'jumercia!  activities  alone  vrere  snfticient  in  import-  % 

ance  to  mal^e  it  one  of  tlie  great  agencies  for  the  goveinment  of  i' 

the  viceroyalty,  and  justify  its  mention  in  this  place  in  a  study 

of  the  ^^iceroy  as  governor.  ;^ 

Of  ninch  less  interest  to  tlie  general  historian,  though  import-  ;'!i 

mit  enon!:;h  in  the  social  and  industrial  ori>'anization  of  societv  ^ 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  v/ere  the  various  craft  guilds.     The 
viceroy-governor  in  1794  held  a  rather  low  opinion  of  the  work-  'J^ 

nien  and  trades-uninns  of  .Mexico.     This  was  partly  attributalVle  £ 

to  the  lack  of  education  of  the  laborers,  but  was  also  due  to  the  S 

organizations  of  the  work  in  gmen.  ""-''•*     The  capital  had  fifty  dif-  'M 

ferent  gremios,  each  with  its  own  constitution,  in  the  majority  f? 

of  cases  dating  from  the  previovLS  century. ^"^     They  tended  to 
monopolize  the  various  branches  of  industry  and  in  the  main  did  ; 

nothing  to  advance  the  arts.^^-'^     The  viceroy  recommended  the  ,^- 

suppres.sion   of  some  of  these  uirions,  but  it  is  notable  that  he  T 

a]jproved  of  retaining  others  as  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
the  proper  relations  betv/een  the  maasters,  the  journeyriien,  and  ^ 

the  appientices.^*^^ 

Tliere  is  no  part  of  the  guvci*nment  of  New  Spain  which  has 
been  so  inadequately  explained  or  so  generally  neglected  by 
tlte  secuiiuary  liistorians  as  that  wbicii  pertained  to  tlie  secre-  ; 

lariat  of  tVie  viceroy.-'"   The  Secrctaria  dc  Cdniaro.  del  Virreunato, 


i'-'3  .Ke\ill:i  (Jigedo,  art.  337. 

I'H  Ihui.,  art.  :53S. 

-•^'>  Ihtd.,  art.  ;i39. 

io^'  Jb'uL.  P.ri.  34],  This  j^ovornor  ttioiTc-:};!  (hat  it  was  footless  for 
the  (.'rrmios  to  uttertipt  to  prescribe  the  ^:ize5  aii'l  designs  of  the  fabrics 
tlu'V  turntMi  ouL 

J "7  Revilla  Oigedn  to  the  CoiuU-  do  Lrrcne,  Od  .  2'\  1791. 
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as  it  was  refei-red  to  in  tlie  dociiraoDts  of  the  time,  constituted 
a  jHO^t  i!n])oruint  prirt  of  I, he  goverinaent  liieeliaui.sm.  It  v/as 
in  the  8-creti^rJat  tliafc  a  great  many  of  the  details  of  aetiial 
administration  ^vere  worked  out,  and  wldie  it  wonld  be  too  mucii 
to  say  that  the  nn;^mbers  of  this  oiilcial  body  formed  tlie  viceroy's 
cabinet,  it  may  be  said  that  they  formed  his  civil  stall.  This  body 
of  minor  but  extremely  useful  ofileials  appears  at  first  as  a  part 
of  a  gi'eat  bureaucracy,  but  if  tlris  be  true  it  is  only  so  in  a 
peculiar  sense  of  the  term.  A  modern  caleiijet  officer  vvliose 
tenure  of  office  is  not  long,  is  regalarly  dependent  upon  his  per- 
manent under-secretaries  for  information  and  direction,  for 
everything  except  those  changes  ni  policy  vhich  are  the  result  of 
the  ebb  and  fiov7  of  party  politics.  The  members  of  the  secre- 
tai-iat  were  not  ordinarily  a})pointees  for  life  or  for  long  x^CTiods 
of  time  and  wevv.  not  men  seeking  a  career  in  this  employment. 
They  were  not.  as  a  body,  men  of  more  than,  mediocre  talent  and 
it  seems  that  their  importance  arose  from  their  part  in  the  wor];- 
ing  out  of  the  details  of  exceedingly  complicated  administrative 
rides  which  no  one  a]:>ove  them,  in  rank  could,  or  cared  to,  master. 
Spanisli  administrative  methods  have  ever  been  notorious  for 
a  cumberson.ie  procedure  resulting  from  an  endless  writing  and 
re-'writing  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  tjio  minutest  details 
in  affairs  of  government.  On  its  good  side  these  p.ractices  made 
for  orderliness,  pains-taking  n.etnods,  deiiniteness.  and  a  full 
preservation  of  records.  It  was  in  its  very  nature  opposed  to 
wiiat  is  careless,  aiul  slipshod,  a^id  indefinite.  In  the  hands  of 
the  average  official,  however,  it  proved  to  be  a  slow  and  unwieldly 
means  of  getting  things  dor^e,  ?vLi^s,ses  of  papers,  made  up  of 
reports,  opinions,  citations  of  previous  law  and  practice,  were 
likr-ly  to  aecunudate  to  sudi  an  extent  that  the  supi^rior  offlcial 
who  was  required  to  examine  theuj  in  order  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion wa.s  often  taxed  to  the  uttermost  in  his  attoupt  to  master 
their  contents.  ^Vheu  it  is  remem])<.'red  that  th.;  viceroys  were 
military  ioen  for  the  most  part  raifamiliar  with  tlie  law  and  civil 
procedure  and  were  almost  never  allov/ed  to  renuiin  in  office  long 
enough  to  become  thoroughly   acquainted  vrith  its  duties,  it  is 
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easy  to  understand  their  dependence  npon  the  me7n])ers  of  the 
seerctari;!t. 

Our  ehief  soareen  of  infm-nuiJoji  for  tMo  history  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  ^Mexican  Sccrctaria  del  Caniara  are  the  reports  and 
correspondence  of  tlie  second  RevilUi  Gigedo.  Soon  after  his 
entering  ofllce  lie  sought  to  improve  the  efiiciency  of  his  sub- 
ordinates in  the  secretariat,  and  his  report  of  Ja:oiiary  11,  1790, 
and  the  acconipanying  rcglamenio  are  th/e  heading  documents  to 
be  consulted.  His  recommendations  were  nevo'  more  than  par- 
tialh'  adopted,  but  they  alTord  an  admii'able  view  of  the  prob- 
]ems  and  dilllculties  \^']ntd!  this  ruber  had  to  meet.  He  begins 
his  report  to  Secretary  Vahlez  with  a  pointed  reference  to  the 
''general  epidemic  of  ineptitude''  from  wliich  la  ivimera  oficina 
rd  rcino  was  suffering,  and  lie  added  a  .'Statement  on  the  margin 
of  this  document  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  secretary  then  serving  and 
his  predecessors  had  labored  to  remedy  the  evil  conditions  and 
without  result. 

It  seems  tliat  in  tlie  earliest  times  tliere  was  no  legal  pro- 
vision for  a  secretary  and  that  the  viceroys  supx:>lied 
this  want  voluntarily  out  of  tlieir  own  income.  The 
salary  v^as  J400  pesos  and  tlie  otlier  expenses  of  the 
oiiice  v»-ere  met  out  of  the  revenue  accruing  froin  vacan- 
cies in  certain  mililary  organizations.  Tliis  ineant  that  tlie 
pay  of  iiie  under-secretarjc^;  and  copyists  was  extremely  small 
a.nd  derived  from  an  uncertai]!  source.  As  the  salaries  were 
inadequate  the  officials  were  driven  to  iiii-rease  tlieij-  incomes  by 
menus  at  once  illicit  and  undignified.  As  a  result  the  honor  and 
good  nariie  of  the  viceroys  as  well  as  the  public  service  were 
injured  and  even  state  secrets  were  occasionally  sold.  xVnother 
bad  feature  was  the  ]>erD.ieious  rotation  in  oi'ilee  wliich  ever.y 
change  of  viceroy  brought  about.  Tiie  chief  secretary  or  oficial 
mayor  v.  as  expected  tu  lioid  otlice  indeiinitely,  but  even  his  salary 
was  draAvn  as  a  member  ef  the  tribunal  of  accounts  {Iribitnal  de 
cucntas).  This  false  economy  led  to  ineliiciency  because  the 
depejidicntcs  were  not  only  injderpaid  but  had  jio  hope  of  pro- 
motion and  \\iti\i  ever  looking  forv.ard  to  the  time  when  thev 
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i  might  find  employrnent  elsewhere.    Tiie  official  reeo7"ds  were  badly  j 

p  kept  ajid  the  central  archives  were  ni  eonfu^iion.  ; 

-;  The  first  attempt  at  a  reOi-ganiz-diou  oi  the  secretariat  was  \ 

P  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  ride  of  the  Marques  de  las  Amarillas,  ; 

I  in   175G.     Tiie  new  arrangements  were  embodied  in  the  royal  t 

'•■  cvdvla  of  Auu'iLst  28.  1757,  wherebv  three  salaried  i^ositions  were 

I  created  drawing  1500,   1000,   and   500  pesos  respeetively.     But 

I  already  these  new  provisions  were  inadequate.     The  constantly 

\  increasing  business  of  these  secretaries  due  to  the  increasing  niili- 

',  tary  establishments,  the  administration  of  the  tobacco  monopoly, 

and   the   growing'   complexity   of   other   departments   of   public 

I-  finance  drove  the  later  vicerovs  to  make  further  demands  for 

I  men  and  salaries.     The  Marques  de  Croix  succeeded  in  adding  ■, 

t^  two  moi-e  officials  to  this  departnierit,  but  in  February,  1771,  the  j 

!•-  vohnne  of  business  had  so  outrun  the  office  force  tliat  the  same  j 

V'  viccr(\v  was  again  begguig  aid  from  the  home  government.     In  \ 

I  January,  1772,  and  1^'ebruary,  1773.  the  new  viceroy,  Bucarcli,  j 

f  renewed  the  demand  of  his  predecessor  for  a  furthci'  increase  in  \ 

I  tlie  personel  of  the  secretariat  vhiclt  resulted  in  tlie  second  re-  j 

\  constitution   of   thEit   de])artm.ent.      This   v\'as   the    one   actually  j 

I  in  force  in  the  time  of  Revilla.  Gigedo  and  was  based  upon,  the  \ 

roval  ccdnla  and  order  of  June   19,   1773.     This  roval  cCdula  \ 

I  \ 

\  proviiled  for  six  officials  with  salaries  i/anging  frum  2000  to  600  ■ 

^  per:o^,,  wliose  ch:ties  were  primarily  the  drai'ting  of  the  various  f 

^  kin<ls  of  dncuments  issued  from  that  office.     Provision  was  also  j 

*'  made  for  an  arcliicryo..  or  keeT)er  of  tlie  archives,  and  six  other  | 

\  functionaries  who  were  io  serve  wiiiiout  |)ay  and  v\-er(.^  i-egularly  j 

\  referred  to  as  jnentorios.     Thc-Y  were,  ex|,)ected  to  liave  some  in-              •  I 

I  dependent  means  and  to  possess  the  character  and  talent  requisite  | 

I  to  proniotion  and  regidar  salary.     The  secretary,  the  six  officials.  ( 

I  and  the  areluvist  were  to  enjoy  such  advantages  as  exemption  j 

I  from  the  'nudia  anata  and  admissiojj  to  the  nionic  pio  de  '/nin-  [ 

i  istroy. 

I  Soine  further  modiiications  in  the  diiection  of  a  more  gen-  • 
^-  erous  ti-eatment  of  this  office  were  secui'cd  by  Rucareli  in  Feb- 
ruary,   1778.      Two    mo]-'.^    ofic talcs,    or    undt-r-secrt^taries,    were  ' 
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granted,  together  Avith  two  copyists  and  a  porter,     Tliere  were  I 

now  sou'rjteon  einj>!o\'ees.  of  all  grades  subordinate  to  tlio  secre-  | 

tary.     By  1790  tli]:-  laiitiber  h.-id  incre^iS'.'d  to  thirty,  and  it  had  1 

been  even  larger  for  a  vrhile  under  Viceroy  jMayorga.     Though  | 

this  seems  a  considerable  advance  ov<:T  the  conditions  existing  | 

before  the  secretariat  vvas  organized  in  1757,  yel  matters  vere  '^ 

in   a   very   nnsatisl'actory   condition>    as   EeviUa   Gigedo   has   so  I 

clearl}^  set  forth.     This  yiceroy  was  unwilling  to  continue  the  | 

emj)loyir.ent  of  the  yneriforios.    lie  considered  them  satisfactory  | 

for  some  (u  the  ooverinnent  offices,  a.s  for  instance  in  the  secre-  % 

■J 

tariai  of  the  bureau  of  accounts,  bnt  he  thoiight  they  ought  not  | 

to  be  entrusted  with  the  more  iroportant  and  delicate  matters  | 

relating  to  the  viceroy's  owxi  office.  | 

The  work  of  these  secretaries  or  clerks  required  not  only  a  J 

moderately  high  degree  of  inteliigence  and  industry  but  a  special  I 

aptitude  for  finding  one's  way  about  in  the  mazes  of  previous  | 

legislation.     The   procedure   in   deali]ig   with  an   expediente  is  I 

described  by  Revilla  Giiredo  as  follows  :                             ;       ■•  | 

-  I 

This  minisfcer,  either  because  he  Las  not  the  necessary  iuformatioii,  or  f 

because  he  v/ishes  to   protev't  his   oilice,  asks  for  pret'eJectSj   or   else   he  | 

submits  a  report   or  instruction   to   other  trilnnials,  magistrates   or  indi-  | 

viduals.     These  reports  are  collected  in  the  arcliivo  dc  secrciaria,  -vvhere  -^ 

they  are  assembled  with  oViK^.r  expedientes  which  are  alreadv  in  the  same  I 

*                                                            i.                                                    „  .g 

office  or  in  the  copy  rooms  of  the  Govern?nent,  %v-here  they  have  or  have  | 

not    completed   tii.eir   ^  arioiis   processes,   ard    ii'    this  manner,   months    or  | 

years  jiass  by  bsfore   rhey  relurii   to   the  I'isoal    (about   tlic   same   thiug  | 

happening  v.dth  the  other  inforines).     Because  they  \slio  have  to  prepare  "I 

these  inforrn'^s  are  already  over-burdene^l  with  the  duties  of  their  respec-  | 

tivo  positions,  it  is  necessary  that  their  oroiuary  work  be  neglected  as  | 

much  as  their  importance  wiji  permit,  and  also  the  additional  work  re-  .f. 

quired  to  prejjare  the  extra  re{)orts  and  opinions.  I 

The  expediente  then  comes  back  to  the  fiscal  in  the  form  of  a  first  draft,  I 
or  as  a  problera  to  be  solved,  and  if  he  does  not  repeat  his  request,  for             '          ^ 

further  instruction,  with  the  dehiys  that  it  implies,  it  goes  to  the  ascsor  | 

cjiiicrol  or  it  is  carried  to  tliQ.  Jui'tn  Supfrior  de  ii'.  II.,  which  body  i::,  like-  1 

wise  burdened  with  serious  problems  of  governjnent  of  divers  character,  | 
and  as  this  body  meets  ordy  two  days  ij!  each  week,  tliis  \rork  }>rogresses 
very  slowly. 

Finally  the  document  or  rej'ort  is  veriH-'d,  and  if  there  results  its 
acceptance  as  an  ad  uiterini  measure  it  iucurs  the  new  delay  arising  from 
the    taking    of    testimony    and    ulti-natciy    from    its    formulation    by    the 
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Recretru'iat  acoordiD^j  to  the  contents  of  those  docunieiits,  letters  or  repre- 

■^  sontations  'vvirh   v.liicli  it  is  submitted  for  roj'al  cijnsidenitiun. 

f:'  These    dchi.^^    are    tlie    ordiT'nry    olio's   incident    to    ii    clear    and    easy 

I  expcdiente,  for  v/hen  uitlicuities  occur,  the  trials  of  t])e  procedure  are  nial- 

I  tip'ied.     Then  arise  in  the  midst  of  the  proceeding  nev/  and  perplexiu;^ 

;■  points,  due  to  remanding  the  whole  question  to  some  other  department  for 

|.  discussion,   with   the   re^-ult   that   interminable   debates   are   precipitated; 

v;  conftision  is  prodiiced  by  the  accumulation  of  useless  documents,  lihewise 

V  by   the   complex   of   contradictory   opinions   which    cause   distrust    of   tlie 

p  wisdom  of  the  decisi-vn  which  }\p\e  been  arrived  at. 

-.'  I  do  not  menu  by  this  thp.t  important  nmttcrs  are  decided  v/ithout  the 

I  formalities   of   law,   royal   order,   ordinances,   or   regJamentos;   but    vrlisu 

I  these  laws  declare  and  determine  the  point  whicli  they  raise,  and  do  not 

y  proscribe  the  p^roeedure  by  which  tliey  are  put  into  effect,  it  seems  to  me 

[::  that  [these  formalities]  ought  to  be  waived  for  the  sake  of  the  quickest 

}  and  best  service  of  the  King  and  the  public  and  out   of  regard  for  the 

|j  princip-al  oiiice  of  the  realm,  tlie  laboratory  in  wiiich  are  produced  the  laws 

^:  which    goveri-*    this   vast    empiro_,    binding   together    all    tiie    parts    T.vhic]i 

'  sustain  it, 

[•  This  is  the  science  which  the  ofiicials  and  the  secretariat  of  the  viee- 

;.  loyalties  ought  to  study  and  know.     But  how  can  they  master  it  when  all 

i  their  lab'ors  jire,  as  I  have  just  said,  arduous,  crude  and  tedious? 

p  They  dravr  up  the  first  accurate  copy  as  1  pointed  out  in  par,  25.  They 

v'  re])eat  tlie  same  labor  in  the  rogister  book    (there  is  a  tedious  number 

;.  of  them)   relating  to  this  matte)',  and  they  make  a  se])aTate  copy  wlLicli 

;  they  take  to  each  magistr:!,te  for  hirn  to  state  and  sign: — ^'received  tie 

:  expedicnte,  marked  so  and  so,  No.  so  and  so.  Folio  so  and  so,"  and  in  the 

I,  -   spme  manner  the  oficiaJ  de  la  meaa  writes:  '^ reprinted  on  such  a  doy,  and 

I  returned  on  such  a  day." 

I  The  preparation  of  these  abstrrets  is  prolonged  as  a  result  of  the  in- 

^'  volvtd.  pructdure  of  the  (j:''pea^-x::uc ;  if  they  require  at  any  stage  of  their 

prepaiation,   orders  from  the  king,  or  vieeri.jy    {ordcnrs  sape.rlorffi)    there 

-;-,  are  inserted,  copied  or  abridged   (soinetimes  badly)   the  petitions  or  de- 

^'  ci.iions  of  tiie  magistrates,  and  if  llualh'  the  reijort  is  made,  to  the  king, 

tiie  same  labor  is  repeated  in  the  accompanying  testimony,  Vs-hich  at  tintcs 

ol»scures    essential    ]>oiuts    or    confuses    everything    b}"^    stupidly    ordered 

clauses  and  conditions.     As  a  rciuli,  the  secret;irios  and  ministers  of  state 

become  disgusted  and  are  obbged   to  ask   for  a  lietter  abstr.-ict  of  tesci- 

^  ?''>ony,  whieh  makes  a  new  opviration  necessary,  postpones  royal  decisions 


or   suspends  them   because   of  the   obscurities   of  the   cxpedicnies  and  of  j 

the  letters  themselves,  which  are  apt   to   end   without   any   enlightening  | 

suggestions. 108  ■  1 

So  varied  were  tlie  duties  oi'  the  viceroy  as  governor  tliat  it 
seoms:  futile  to  atteinpt  any  resuiiie  of  them.     1  Jiero  vras  scarcely 


K  i'J»  bevilla  Gigedo  to  Yalde/,  Jan.  1],  17D0. 
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a  srovernmental  function  in  the  realm  of  civil  affairs  that  was  not  % 

Pi 

in  a  mcasui'e  dependent  on  liim  at  some  staee  of  its  operation.  % 

Tliongli  some  of  t'hc  viceroys  complained  of  iiie  diminution  of.  || 

authority  v/liicli  their  ofdce  had  suffered  in  its  later  years,  it  is  || 

liard  to  see  what  more  could  he  thrnst  upon  their  time  and  atten-  S 

tion.     They  still  had  extensive  judicial   powers  in  spite  of  the  tj 

encroachments  of  the  audioncia,  and  the  inimber  of  executive  f\ 

acts  which  every  governor  had  to  perform  in  a  single  year  was  so  ^1 

large  that  it  is  n<jt  believable  that  they  could  all  receive  due  y 

consideration.     Of  course,  the  governor  of  I\lexico,  who  was  also  t^l 

the  viceroy,  vvas  by  far  tlie  liardest  worked  of  thein  all  and  an  ^' ; 

entirely  different  set  of  conditions  was   presented  to   the   i)ro-  : 
vincial   governors.      The   governor   of    California,    for   instance,  ': 

thougli    a    little    potentate    in   his    distant    territory^    had    very  ^, 

simple  pi-oblems  to  deal  with  compared   to   the   governoi'   of  a  t'l 

po]udous  dislricf  \v\i\i  a  large  city  in  addition.    -From  the  cor-  ;,  ;■ 

I'espondence  between  the  governors  of  California  and  the  viceroys.  ^  ■ 

it  is  clear  that  the  former  had.  only  petty  difficulties  to  cope  with  i 

in   comparison   with   the  hitter.     The  governors  nearly  all   dis-  ; 

appeared  after  the  decree  of  tlie  intendajits  was  put  into  effect,  •; 

but  the  vicero}'  v;as  not  greatly  relieved  by  the  change.      The  i 

intendency  of  IMexico  was  placed  under  liis  charge  and  he  ful-  },  . 

filled  the  same  civil  duties  under  a  new  name.  '^ 


1 
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£  CITAPTET^  IV 

I  THE  VICEROY  AS  C-APTAIN-GENEKAL 

I  ToTvard  the  close  of  tlie  period  of  tli^,  Spanisli  rule,  all  Spanish 

f  America  was  divided  into  a  number  of  territorial  units  ruled 

i  over  by  an   officer  called  the  captain-general,   or  by  a  viceroy 

I  whose  cliiei;  source  of  authority  la^^  in  his  power  as  a  captain- 

f'  general.^     Tlie  attributes  of  this  office  were  those  which  gave  it 

^  a  peculiarly  Spanish  character,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  ; 

I  to  Say  that  it  was  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  positions  of  i 

I"  trust  and  ])roiit  in  Spain's  svstem  of  colonial  administration.  i 

I  Other  nations  have  had  their  viceroys  and  other  ofiieiaJs  ^vho  had  | 

I  their  S])anish  counterj^arts  in  the  various  subordiuLde  ranks,  but  I 

I  the  captain-general  was  so  distinctly  an  Iberian  institution  that  j 

I  the  title  would  seem  out  of  place  in  an  English,  Frencli,  or  Dutch  j 

f  colon  v.    From  Chile  and  the  extreme  south  to  ]\Iexico  aiid  Cuba  i 

I  on  the  iiortli,  the  whole  of  Spanisli  America  \\as  di\ided.  not  \ 

:  iuio  viceroyalties  or  provinces,  but  captaincies-general,  and  the  | 

rulers  of  these  districts  had  the  all-im]X)rtant  duty  of  maintain-  | 

JUg  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  crovTi  by  the  ultiinate  logic  of  j 

n)iiil^n"v  force.     From  some  points  of  view  it  was  a  purelv  inci-  I 

dental  matter  whetlier  or  not  cet'tain  of  these  ca];)tains-ge]ieral       "  j 

were  further  dignified  by  the  title  of  viceroy.    It  was  the  military  ; 

eoTiini^uah  tht-  hnpcruihi,  that  in  tlie  last  ajjalysis  held  down  the  • 

subject  native  popidation,  preserved  order  among  the  Spaniards  I 

i  The  otHco  of  Gar>tniii-gC!ivC-rrJ,  like  |>r.MCticaily  all  other   titU'S,   civil,  i. 

miliiiiry   or   ecclesiasrieal,   foiuid   in   iiie   colonies,   -vvas   transphinted   tbitlier  I 

from  Stiain,  and  the  two  ofiicers  crii^inally  hud  the  same  duties  attacliod  I 

to  them  Tviif'ther  iu  Pkiroj^e  or  America.     As  a  strictly  military  oirice  the  \ 

irra'l^'  <>!'  e.'pr:(.i':-<iOTU'r,i!   v,-;ts,  iu  the  words  of  Dosdevises  du  Dezert,  the  i 

l!;:;l;f'i    iu   thv   ^v■w,!,.   i-iie-ry    i-iinai-ehy  and    tlic   military   governors  of  the  ! 
nu>:>t  \u\\>ut[\hi  i^vvv\i\^'A'<  iii  Hpain  took  that  title,  by  courtesy  as  it  were, 

T.vb:),(e\er  tl'.CM-  r^;)]   r;'!r:  mvy  have  V)cen.     The  Tuilowiug  Sj)anish   {)io\'-  , 

iacos  had  capiain<  Lr^'r;!n:il  i;,  Isuh   .Ar;*:.-!:,  Oatnlonia,  A'alencia,  Majorca,  ; 
GraTiada,  A.u.!ah'-ai'..  Eoi.rcni-i.hii  a,  ()!,!  (-stile,  aud  Galieia.     See  Desdevises 
do  Ih'-y(T\,  ii,  i;'o-i34.                                                                                                    ■  - 
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themselves,  and  defended  tlios;e  most  teniptiiig  regions  from  tlie 
foreig)!  enemy. 

It  is  not  diliienlt  to  see  how  the  vicevoy  of  New  Spfiin  derived 
most  of  liis  im])ortance  from  t]}e  fact  that  he  was  captain- 
general,  as  Nvell  as  being  governor  and  hejjd  of  the  eeclesiastical 
estab]ishn)ent  as  viee-patron.  In  the  sixteen fti  ccntnry  it  was 
fccarcely  possible  to  make  any  distinetion  v^hnlever  betvy'een  tlie 
early  conqnerors  and  th.ose  vho  sueceeded  tliem  as  the  normal 
chiefs  of  the  army  under  another  title.  From  tlic  very  beginning 
the  military  af^peet  of  things  v^ys  pre-ennnont  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  After  tlie  first  conquests  Vv'ere  conipleted  and  the  \\'ork 
of  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Abnagro,  and  Valdivia  vras  over,  there  suc- 
ceeded a  period  of  turbulence  which  required  tlie  presence  of 
a  soldier  in  authority.  Aflei'  the  Sparrlarvls  v/ere  once  definitely 
in  the  saddle  and  the  pe]i<td  of  danger  from  buccaneers  had 
been  weathered,  the  combinalJon  of  military  traditions  with  the 
constant  fear  of  tlie  English  and  Dutch  prevented  the  evolution 
in  America  of  the  essentially  civilian,  or  English,  type  of  vice- 
roy. As  Yillarroel  said,  the  military  functions  of  the  viceroy 
were  from  the  beginning  the  most  important,  an*:!  he  miglit  have 
added  that  this  primordial  condition  was  never  outgro^vn. 

No  more  strildng  contrast  between  the  Spanish  and  Englisli 
ways  of  governing  dependencies  could  be  olfcj-ed  than  in  the 
divcigent  development  of  ihe  chief  executive  ofnce  in  the  colonies 
of  thrsetwo  peoples  in  Amenea.  On  the  eve  of  Spanish-American 
independence  the  captain-general  as  the  representative  of  the 
military  side  of  the  administration  was,  if  jinything,  gaining  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  governor  and  his  civil  functions;  th^it  is,  the 
viceroy  was  becoming  more  and  more  exclusively  a  military  7-uler.- 
In  direct  opposition  to  this  vris  quite  anotiier  tendency  obsei'v- 


2  Greene,  pp.  lSS-192.     The  aceoiint  p'ivt^n  in  tho>e  four  pages  of  the  ^ 

eiicroaohments   of    the   American   proviucial    asseniblies    on    the    miltiary  >% 

powers  of  the  governor  is  brief,  but   elear   and   trustworthy.     I   am  not          '  -S 

avan;   of   arivthiri;^   aiialn^oi'^-    for   Sj.auish    America.      An    examiuatioa    of  M 

the  instrurriot'fs  of  the  Sj'OniFh  \it. eroys  and  ii  conipari?ou  of  the  earliest  ^ 

OTi&i   ^'IDi    llie   I/itost,   V  oi)M   >:}'(\,    a   t;trikiT:g    growth    in    the   amount    of  f| 

^jviT'c)  <b'volei(   t:i   il(-  iK'pa!-t;':.>  ;i,    ,..[    >^:o   ^--ptain-geaerah     For  example,  ^ 

compare  tbe  ir^^tr:ir,-lo:.  o''  Aht-iii;^  de  :Mci,MO.:a,  c'irca  JC)4^i,  vrith  that  of  |j 

Ahirquina,  1803.  '£ 
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I  able  in  the  evolution  of  the  jCuglisli  piovineial  govcruor.     As  a 

I  result  of  t)]C  stendy  eucronohnionts  of  the  provincial  as>;e}nblJes 

I.  upon  the  powers  of  the  royal  ^(">verii(;rs,  even  the  ooni)-ol  over 

I  the   coloijiai   forces   was   tcfkeji   from   then],   at   least   \ii   a   very 

I  large  measure,  so  that  the  legislative  eonnnittees  and  other  agents 

I  of  the  assemblies  took  tlie  actual  directJon  of  ttie  forces  a-2:ainst 

I  the  Indians,  becoming  i^esponsible  at  times  even  for  tlie  discipline 

I  of  the  troops.     Thus  it  was  that  a  governor  of  Virginia  in  the 

I  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  practically  lust  all  semb- 

I  lance  of  a  military  character,  while  Governor  Dinwiddle's  con- 

I  temporary,  ReviUa  Gigedo,  the  Elder,  was  p]'imarily  a  captain- 

I  general  and  afterwards  a  governor.    These  facts  explain  the  con- 

I  dition  referred  to  in  chapter  n  namely,  that  only  military  men 

I  and,  as  it  turned  out  in  }no:;:t  crises,  those  woefully  deficient  in 

I  experience  or  natural  a])titude   for  civil  administration,   could 

I  aspire  to  the  head  of  a  viceroyalty,  while  in  the  English  colonies 

I  the  chances  of  a  mere  soldier  for  the  governor's  X'C>^l  were  in- 

I  creasijigly  slight.  ■. 

I  Another  evidi-nce  of  the  importance  of  the  viceroy's  position 

i-  as  captain-goierai  may  be  inferred  correctly  from  tlie  controversy 

I  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  these  duties  when  a  viceroy  died  t 

I  without  a  pliego  de  provide ncia.    There  could  be  no  difficidt}-  in  i 

I  allowdng  the  audiencia  to  talce  over  tlie  duties  of  the  governor  as  \ 

I  well  as  those  of  the  victj-piuron   when  the  viceregal  of i lee   was  | 

t  vacated,  but  such  a  post  as  that  of  eommando'-iji-chiei  could  j 

I  ]K)t    be   turned    over   light!}-    to    a    cirmhersome    body    of   inex-  ! 

^  perienced  civilians.    It  \^as  with  the  utmost  concern  that  ReviJia  \ 

I  Gigedo.  in  J789,  contested  this  whole  question  along  with  that  '  | 

I  of  the  military  honors  to  the  archbishop,  fairly  importuning  the  \ 

I  crovrn  to  allow  a  military  oiiicer  to  iiave  control  of  (lie  troops  j 

I  while  i'ii^.  audiencia,  had  charge  of  all  othe]*  matters  during  the  j 

I  ad  inferi)n  government.^     Certain  aspects  of  this  question  were  ' 

I  ' 

I  3pcvi!!a  (ligedo,  art.  510-d22.     From  these  articles  it  is  easy  to  per- 

I  ceive  what  jjedil'uir  importaneo  the  viceroy  attached  to  iiis  xiiilitary  office.  \ 

fc*  II<-   ^vjUi*!   I;:;ve  iniir'b  preferTod  in  liave  the  corp.ntaiMl  of  the  troops  fail 

I  upoi!  the  >ubiiis};e«'iOf-freiieral  or  the  commandant  of  Vera  Cruz  than  upon 

I  Ih'  au(J'r:i<-u>.     i'ovilla  Oi^xedo  to  Vahloz.  .)aii.  8,  1790. 
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discussed  in  chapter  ii,  illnslratinj:  tl^^  way  tlie  king  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  tlio  vicer'oyaUy,  ]>n.t,  it  is  again  mentioned  here 
as  lurnwing  I'txld  npcoi  the  relative  iinpnrtanec  of  the  civil  and 
niiiitary  autliorit}'  in  J^Iexieo.  The  viceroy  was  partienlarly  op-- 
posevl  to  any  diminntion  of  wliat  he  regarded  as  liis  ''funcion 
primitiva, "  and  tiiat  exphiins  his  ener^^etie  expression  of  the 
views  regardin<:,'  the  sncces>sion  to  his  command. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  one  of  the  ahh3st  of  viceroys,*  b}"  the  Last 
decade  of  tlie  eighteenth  eentnry  tiie  powens  vJiich  belonged  to 
him  as  captain-general  vei-e  not  oidy  more  distineti'\x%  bnt  more 
important  than  those  vhicli  lie  possessed  as  governor,  as  vice- 
patron,  or  as  s\ii>orintendent-general  of  tlie  i-eal  hacienda.  In 
the  langnage  of  the  Instruccion  Jlcscrvada,  they  were  "of  an 
order  much  snoerioi'  and  much  more  extensive  than  anv  other,  "^ 
It  wa^;  claimed,  furthermore,  and  this  is  an  interesting  argument  | 

for  centralization,  that  this  greater  authority  had  led  to  a  much  | 

'4 
more  eflielent  admiuistratlon.    Thougli  it  would  ha^-e  been  better  % 

1 
if  the  nuditarv  department  of  Yueataii*^  had  been  directlv  under  1 

"  .       .  I 

th.e  control  of  the  viceroy,  as  were  tlie  de]}artments  of  justice  | 

and  ho.cienda.  yet  there  hnd  been  siich  a  centralization  of  power  1 

in  the  hands  of  the  captain-general  that  he  had  been  able  to  | 

administer  tlie  irirno  rnHiiar  much   more  successfuliv  than  the  i 

% 
other  branches.     According  to  Reviila  Gigedo,  "That  authoi-ity  | 

whiel?  is  commonly  believed  to  reside  in  the  viceroy,  -to  enable  | 

Lijii  to  secure  peace  aiid  good  order  in  these  dondnions,  would  | 

have   prodimed  much   better   results   if   it   had   extended   to   all  | 

branches  of  the  szo^/ernment  as  \\'ell  as  the  militar\',  and  this  is  ^^ 

proved  by  the  amount  of  progress  and   ]-eform  in  the  time  of  | 

my  command  in  the  army  and  in  the  great  economies  secured  in  i 

the  reforms  of  the  militio,  in  contrast  with  the  slight  progress  | 

secured  in  the  administration,  of  justice  and  the   political  side 

of  tlie  government."' 


<  Uevill;!.  Gigedo,  art.  51!^ -513. 

-Ibid,,  art.  c>Vl.  ' 

(^IhiJ.,  art.  513.  f 


IbUL,  art.  514. 
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I  It  is  not.  easy  to  ni:ike  clear  the  iiiilitary  achuinistration  oi'  ■' 

1^  New  Spain.     There  did  not  exist  a  ininister  or  secretary  of  war. 

5,  I) or  iT^dT'cd  a  war  departDierit,  in  aiiy  modern  sense.     There  was, 

t  of  etmrse,  no  I\Iexicaii  legislatnre  to  provide  for  the  necessary 

revenue  and  for  the  enlistment  and  provisioning  of  the  troops. 

I  Ail  legislation  dealing  with  sucli  matters  emanated  from  Spnin. 

?"  as    did-   that   for    every    other   department   of   the    crovernment. 

'  "... 

I  There  was  a  certain  simplicity  in  this  arrangeixient,  hut  in  tiie 

t*  matter  of  the  administration  of  tliese  laws  there   are   all  but 

I  insnperable  ditjienlties  to  onr  understanding  of  it. 

I  The  viceroy  as  captain-general  was,  of  course,  the  command- 

\^  er-in-chief  and  also  in  some  respects  the  civil  head  of  the  army, 

f  though  by  no  menus  a  regular  secretary  of  war.     In  time  of  w"ar 

[  he  v^as  assisted  I'v  a  council  of  military  men,  coirsejo  suprctno  \ 

i  de  gaerra,  something  aldn  to  an  American  l>oard  of  strategy.     In  j 

I  times  of  peace  and  under  normal  conditions,  the  troops  stationed  j" 

^  outside  the  prorince  of  ^lexico  vere  tahen  care  of  by  the  intend-  j 

I  ants"^  and  those  inside  tliis  province  v\^ere  under  the  eye  of  the  | 

I"  captain-general   and   under  his   direct   control.      There   was   no  ! 

I'  regularly  organized  general  stati'  to  assist  liijn,  though  lie  had  j 

^  a  few  aides  and  orderlies,  and  a  few  oftlcers  at  large  whicli  he  | 

I  might   summon   for   advice,,   and   it'   he   cliose,   send   on   special  i 

I  missions  anywhere  in  tlie  viceroyalty.     It  was  the  intention  of  j 

!  the  crown  to  iretp  eight  engineer  olficers,  oficiahs  de  ingeniero^,  | 

r  in  New  Spain,  hut  the  Viceroy  J^iorquina  comidalned,  in  1S03,  \ 

I  that  only  four  were  actually  available.^     These  were  employed  I 

I  ou  miscellaneous  duties  but  could  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  tlic  p 

\  vicerov's  start.  \ 

{  The   first   a.ssistant   to   the   captain-general   and   the   higliest  j 

I  ofticer  wlio  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  military  affairs,  was  \ 

I  the  subinsT)ector-general,^*^   an   appointee   of  the   crown   and   in  j 

I  s  The  duties  of  the  inten(laiit;s  will  be  discussed  in  considerable  detail 

I  in  a  }o.ter  chapter. 

[  '      *'  Mar-punri,  art.  158.  ; 

f-  10  KoviiJa  Gigedo,  art.  5] 5.     ITere  tiie  viceroy  argues  that,  in  spite  of 

I'  the  eAr'tlieiii  service  of  his  subins].ector,  the  otrifo  ought  to  be  fille<l   in 

f:-  the  fiiture   by  one   c'    the  Ueutenunts  of  the  king,  wliu   ought  to  be  ap-  ' 

I  pointt-vi  iii  ^Mexico. 


i 
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some  ways  a  cheek  upon  his  nominal  superior  in  ^Mexico.     His  '■ 

title,   subiuspector,   im]>]ied.   that   he   was   a   suhoiiliiiFite   of   the  j 

inspeetor-i-encral  i]i  Spi^ii)/'  h\\{  he  s<;eTned  to  liave  worked  in  |; 

harmony  with   the  viceroys   and  witliont   such   conflicts   as  the  f- 

latter  had  with  the  audiencia.    Ai  any  rate,  in  the  various  vice-  | 

regal  instrnetions  it  is  iriade  apparent  tlmt  Tnany  oL'  the  sngges-  |; 
tions  for  reform  in  tlie  military  institutions  of  New  Spain  came 
from  the  subinsneetor-generals  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  such  reforms  v/as  .generally  committed  to  them  also. 

General  I'rancisco  Crespo  prepared  a  cojnvuete  scheme  for  the  i' 
reorganization  of  the  military  forces  of  tlie  viceroyalty,  and  this 
was  accepted  by  the  crown  October  20,  1788,  not  indeed  in.  iota, 

but  with  rather  unimportant  modificatioijs.     A  few  years  before  }  I 

this,  during*  the  rnle  of  Viceroy   Cruillas,  when  a   number   of  ' : 

military  reforms  ^^'ere  put  tlu'ough,  it  was  another  subinspector,  ;  ; 

General  VilJalba,  who  was  sent  over  to  superintend  them.   These  )  ^ 

facts  aie  mentioned  in  iliis  connection  to  show  the  importance  ;  : 

of  the  subinsx)ector,  who  was  the  nearest  approacli  to  a  chief  ;! 

of  staif  that  the  viceroy  had.    After  the  dispute  between  Villalba  I  \ 

and  Cruilhis  had  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter  and  it  was  *  • 

definitely  settled  that  the  subinsp^K-tor  was  after  all  directly  sub-  ]  ■: 

ordinate    to    the    viceroy,    it    wos    evidcTit    that    the    Spaniards  (; 

really  took  an  intermediate  position  on  tlie  general  qucvstion  of  I- 

the  degree  of  control  over  the  railitar\    which  should   be  con-  |- ; 

ceded   to   the   colonial   authorities.     Kiuv^   Charles   III   did   not  f : 

allow  the  subinspector-generalsliip  to   become  such  an   office  as  •'  ■ 

^1  There  s.^eiaed  to  Imve  hevn  somo,  ilillcrence  of  opinion  araoiss;  the  vice-  ''  •; 
roys  themselves  re^^^ardiiig  the  advantages  to  bo  derued  froui  haviuj^-  a  special  ' 

oflicer  for  the  post  of  subinspeetor-geueral.  For  the  sake  of  economy  the 
younger  Kevilia  Gigedo  rt.-cornuiended  that  the  duties  of  this  offiee  be 
l,dvc>i!  x>>  irv.o.  of  thp  geu'-'fols  iu  th^e  Mexiean  service  and  this  sugi^^estion 

was  app.'nfntiy  acted   upon,  for  Marquiua  is  found  arguing  for  the  re-  ?; 

estaLHshnic'iit   of  the  oillce  in  1S0;>,     •'I  have  given  an  idea  of  my  uu-  V. 

alterable  opinioii,  j.Teviously,  regarding  the  importance  of  haviug  a  sub-  t} 

inspector-rrcDcr.ii  for  t/iis  kingdom.     I  gave  this  opiniou  in  a  letter  to  the  | 

,Kir!g  of  Ju'^y  i'7,  ISOO,  ta  Tshich  reply   was  made,  November  2S,  that  it  | 

was    not    nt' -i  ssaiv,    l)ocauso    the    coina.ndani'ias    de    hn<ja(ia    had    been  |' 

created."     ]!>farquina  still  persisted  in  his  demands  for  a;;  inspetdor,  but  ?' 
ho  was  relieved  c>^  his  position  l)efore  anytidDg  ^vas  done.     j\evilia  Gigedo, 
art.  515,  and  Marquina,  art.  2S5-287. 
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I  is  now  iicli.l  by  the  eoiiiicaiider-in-cliioi  in  India,  noi-  did  he  send 

I  over  ^e)«ei-;ds  froiii   S^pr^in   to   monopolize   tlio   eomnnuid   ol   the 

I  troops  as  the  English  government  did  in  Noi'tli  Ameriea/-     On 

(:  the  other  hand,  the  miliiary  powers  o£  tiie  captain-general  were 

I  not  oiiite  as  absolnte  as  those  of  the  Frencli  viceroys  in  Canada. 

I  The  organization  oi'  the  SpanJsli   forces  in   ^lexico   reached 

I  practically  a  complete  form  at  the  end  of  tlie  eigiuttentU  eeutuiy, 

I  duri]ig  the   rule   of  Viceroys   Azaiiza   and   Marquina.     Before 

I  the  middle  of  the   eii'rliteenth   centnrv   there   was   scarcely   any 

[  organization  worth  mentionin^^,  so  small  was  the   armed   force 

I  TO.aintained  in  New  Spain,  consisting  of  only  a  lev/  companies 

i  of  militia   and  even   fewer   regulars.     Trie   early   Spanish   con- 

l  queroi-s  were  not  really  regulars  at  all,  but  only  bands  of  adven- 

1  turers  led   by  some   captains   vrith   very  indetinite   commissions 

i,  from  tliu  hing.    Duiing  the  seventeenlli  ceidary  but  few  soldiers 

I  were  neees.>ary  to  hold  down  the  native  population,  therefore  the 


I  bulk  of  the  disciplined  troops  were  stationed  at  the  coast  towns  : 

I  to  keep  off  the  buccanevjrs.     The  inroads  made  during  the  seven-  | 

I  teentb  century  upon  Spain's  American  dominions  did  not  lead 

I  to  any  notable  increase  in  tae  army  of  New  Spain.     The  pres- 

f 

I  enee  of  tlie  English  in  Janiaica  and  of  the  Dutch   in  Caracao  \ 

I  "  '• 

f  vras  distnrbinj]:  enouf^fh  in  its  '\vav,  but  did  not  call  for  a  c'reat 


12  Oii  the  fuiie  of  it,  it  v.oold  seewi  as  tnoiigl:  the  uboIilioTi  of  the  oiuce 
of  ruiiiTiSifCCror  Tvonld  l:u\^  co.usidenibly  mcreased  the  power  of  the 
c:ipt;dfr::.  -i'va:   by   r .''urv;:;/   a   possible  riviiL     Marqnijia,  hoivever,  pes-  ! 

':<ib\y  h'j^:iO':e  he   wa'^  a  iu:v;  1  odicer  -dnd  thevefore  folt  more  keorily  the  ! 

need  of  a  powerful  miMtary  chief  of  staff,  could  not  approve  of  the 
alternative  seLetne  then  in  force-  "■  De  eontado  no  ine  detengo  eu 
ase^nrar  nve  tnal  jiodr.'ui  los  diex  comandantea  de  brigada  snplir  la  falta 
de  sul)iriS].ector,  i^cu   caando  ojerzan  sus  funcioncs,  si  se  atiendc  solo  a  | 

la  dificidii.-l,  6  Ilia;    bien.  iinposlbilidad  que  dobe  haber  p<ara  que  tautos  j 

gefes  voiiriordf-n  eu  el  niodo  pensar;  \   e-^to  siempre  pondra  al  Virey  eu  I 

la  ])eri  !'•  ji;i;«,;  ».ut;  OS  cjiisiguiente  a  la  variedad  de  oj)inione3  de  su-jjetos  j 

situri'ii):  A  i-woha  d;.-;;;ii;(   a  entre  si,  resultando  iru  nuevo  y  cxtraordiuario  j 

trabajo  para  la  conibinaciou  de  los  pensamientos,  y  para  disfernir  despues  | 

y  deeidirse  por  el  njcjor  y  inas  acertado :  y  aun  cuando  se  qid^iese  no  haeer  I 

caso  de  esta  roilexion,  no  puede  presciudirse  de  que  los  Cuerpos  veterano3  | 

no  roeonocru  en  el  dia  otro  ir:S[>eotor  que  al  Virey,  y  de  que  no  habra  quieu  j 

en  su  int"ri'>r  b(;  lisojtj''c  <io  jodor  rieTiar  a  uu  tieinpo  anibos  encarii-os  con 
la  j)ropie<lad  y  exactitu.!  quo  ovIl^im!.  V.  E.  vera  cuando  guste  lo  que  he 
reprosenta:!o,  y  sobre  todo  torr.ra  en  breve  la  realidad  y  fundamento  de 
luis  rellexiorios.''     iiarquina,  ai*t.  tlS7. 
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increase  of  tiie  land  iorees  in  the  Spanisli  eoJonics.    The  straggle 

of  tlio  iTuiriiiiac  pow«:'r.s,  France  and  Englaiicl,  in  the  i.'ext  cen- 
tury, witli  the  overwiichm'iig  victory  of  the  latti^r,  inado  a  change 
for  the  Avoi'se  as  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  and  tlie  building 
up  of  a  British  colonial  empire  bordering  on  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  presci;ded  a  new  and  dangerous  T.robIem.  After 
the  experiences  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Spain  I'ealized  the 
possibilities  of  serious  trouble  from  the  Euglisli,  v/lio  had  taken 
Manila  and  Havana  in  1762,  and  had  generally  terrorized  the 
Spanish- Jirnerican  coasts.  Accordingly,  in  17G8,  several  regi- 
ments were  sent  over  from  Spain  for  the  defense  of  ^lexico  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  office  of  sub- 
inspector  was  given  adelitional  importance  and  vvas  conferred 
upon  the  Mar(jues  de  Kubi.  .During  the  next  few  years  these 
seven  Spanish  regime^its  were  sent  back  lionjc ;  nevertheless, 
from  this  time  till  the  end  of  tlie  Si>anisli  rule  the  viceregal 
government  retained  s  more  decided  military  character. ^^  It 
was,  then,  the  danger  of  foreign  war  and  aggressions  from  the 
English  in  particular,  that  gave  a  iiev  pjrominence  io  the  office 
of  eaptaiii-general  between  the  years  1760  and  1810. 

Before  examining  the  actual  composition  of  the  army  of  New  i 

S>pain  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  III,  it  must  be  made  I 

cle"'ar  that  the  crown  never  attempted  to  maintain  regularly  a  i 

standing   arn^y  of   royal  troops   in   ?^Iexico.   as  most   European  ^       | 

nations  did  in  their  colonies  and  as  the  Englisii  still  do  in  India.  | 

The  military  forces  of  New  Spain  were,  with  tlic  exception  of  | 

a  few  officers,  recrn.ited  in  the  coimtry  and  their  mainteLiance  f 

Wcis  charged  against   the  I\iexican   treasury.     From,  a  military  | 

point  of  view  the  viceroyalty  was  intended  to  be  self-supportiirg,  i 

thongh  in  case  of  Avar  or  emergency  aid  from  Europe  could  of 
course  he  counted  upon,  it  could  never  be  asserted  l>y  the  Span- 
iards that  their  colonies  had  been  a  drain  on  their  military  re- 
sources in  any  serious  waw  and  it  was  not  till  the  v^'ar  of  inde- 


is  Kanerol't,  History  of  Mt\rico,  iii,  405.  The  Briti:;]i  e^tabhslnneTits  in 
Tlo?iKhu:!tf  \vore  v  coiistrmt  suurce  of  aiixietv  to  Spaii:.  .iJraooifurto  to 
Puz,  May  31,  1797. 
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I  pe'idoTue  ihsi  fac'C  av<;s  any  occasion  for  the  transportation  of 

I  troops  to  America  on   a  large  scale,   except  for  the  reginients 

r  referred  to  above. 

,v  AVitli  tlie  exception  of  tlie  verv  unusual  a]»pearance  of  Eiiro- 

|-  pean  reginienls  in  New  Spain  in  time  of  war  and  of  a  compara- 

l  tively  small  number  of  ollicers  taken  from  the  regular  homo  army 

I  for  the  colonial  service,  the  white  men  in  the  I\IexJean  army  were 

I  ei-eoles.    It  v;a.s  the  policy  of  tlie  crown  to  limit  the  total  number 

^  of  effective  forces  in  New  Spain,  but  to  encourage  tlie  enlistment 

'^  of  recruits  of  all  tiie  different  colors  represented  in  the  ]\Iexican 

I  population.     Besides  the  organizations  composed  exclusively  of 

i  v;hites,  there  were  some  made  up  partly  of  v/liites  and  partly  of 

I  mestizos;  there  were  corapaiiies  n^ade  up  of  mestizos  alone,  with 

J  white  officers;  and  there  were  eve.n  several  companies  of  black 

'  freedmen,  botli   am'VQg  tlie  regulars  and  the  militia.     "Whether 

|-  the  racially  miscellaneous  charf^eter  of  the  ]\Iexiean  army  was 

I  due  to  a  desire  on  tlie  part  of  tiie  home  government  not  to  have 

]  it  too  closely  u^iited  by  an  esprit  de  corps,  or  to  the  necessity 

I  merely  of  employing  in  the  firrny  anybody  who  could  be  induced 

[  to  enlist,  is  not  clear,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ^ladrid 

government    was    extremely    jealous    of    the    proline ial    troops. 

Their  numbers  were  not  allowed  to  reach  large  jn-oportions  at 

any  time,  thovigh   that  cannot   be   charged  to   opposition   froin 

Sj[)ain    so   mucli   as   to   the    inability   to   get   siitneient    funds. -"^ 

Viceroy  Brancii'orte  was  undoubted^  in  favor  of  a  larger  force 

iu  his  territory  but,  as  he  eomphiins,^"  he  was  obliged  during  tlie 

two  years  and  eight  months  of  h^s  lule  to  send  awaj'  in  subsidies 

00  (he  king's  account  thiriy-tvvo  miliions  of  pesos.     Such  a  sum 

of  money  as  this  implied  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  in 

tlie  way  of  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  troops  on   a 

peace  footing.    lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  did  not 


i'  B:uicrt'it.  ili-itory  of  'Mexico,  iii,  407,  note  17. 

3-' Brancitortc,  art.  23.  *'Ef^  constante  que  en  los  dos  aiios  y  ])oeo  in.as 
ne  ocLo  j'ui-cs  do  mi  tj:(,)bierno  en  estos  domiuios,  ban  salido  de  ellos,  por 
Voraoru/.  v  Atapul''o,  ]>;;r:i  Kurupa,  Asia,  islas  de  Barlovento,  Liiisiarta, 
Florida  y  provineia  de  Yuc.i.taii,  treiute  y  dos  milloncs  de  j^esos  por  qucnta 
del  I'ev. " 
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have   Ofjo-'i^^li   nien   iii'dc;    Lis   cornm.-nd    to   x>''t   clowj]    popular 
tumults  in  a  country  .so  large  as  the  one  he  v/as  called  upon 


i<^  BrfiTiciforte,  nri.  IS,  '-  .  .  .  ciiaii'lo  Te'lueMias  a  ]a  laenor  expresion 
]as  ii;Gr/:ys  de  e.-.te  ojerelto,  v.n  eran  suj[icieT.i1:€^s  para  contenor  alborotos 
popular-s  Gu  i!(i  I'rifio  tan  vastsi  eonio  ei  tie  Nueva  Espaiia." 

IT  li!  ilio  correspondence  of  Branc-iforte  v/ith  his  sueeessor,  Azanza,  is 
foaijr]  a  document  giving  iu  t-Vbiilar  form  the  ooniposition  oi  t]ic  army  of 
Nov,-  Spain  In  the  spring  of  1798.  Tlie  totAl  force  amoiuitej  to  31,594 
nieu,  cii^tribiited  as  lollovvs:  25,002  in  the  Army  of  Occupation;  5,504  in 
Ciiiitoainents;  4,516  in  garri.son;  2,120  at  posts  not  fortified;  and  20,819  in 
tl\o  provinces  and  at  home.  As  some  of  tliese  figures  are  mutually  in- 
clusive they  are  very  confusing,  but  two  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  them- 
'j'hc  first  is  that  the  total  arnjed  force  of  the  country  was  31,594;  and 
the  other,  that  the  field  army  numbered  25,502- 

IS  Bancroft,  History  of  2fcxco,  iii,  407. 

i'j  Revlll:i  (1ig(^v]o,  nrt.  565.  ''Cotejada  la  fuerza  que  debin  tener  cste 
ejcrcit"  -h^  tr.-j>a  veteruno,  cuando  yo  entre  on  el  mn.ndo,  coj^  el  que  debc 
teii;-r  (vfi  ei  oia,  resulta  un  auuicnto  de  quinientas  noventa  y  siece  ]daza3 
eiectivas.  jsues  entouces  era  su  total  fuer/.a  de  cinco  rail  seiscientas  tres, " 

-^Bancroft,  Jiistori;  of  Mexico,  iii,  414,  note  35. 


The  va'-ious  auilioritics  seem  unahlo  to  agree  upon  the  nuin-  ^ 
ber  of  troops  actually  witli  the  colors.^'     It  is  possible  that  uo 
one  knew  ho^v  many  tiiere  ^vere,  though  Bancroft  claljus  to  know 
that  there  v/er'e  only  4700  regulars  !)etween  1789  ajid  1791.^^              •-  •    .: 

Yet  Keviila  Gigedo  in  his  instructions  to  j^raneiforte  ehiimed  that  |i 
there  were  more  than  t\viee  as  many.     In  17S9  the  ^^■hole  army 

exclusive  of  the  militia  and  irregulars  amounted  on  paper  to  about  f.,- 

6600  mcn.^"    Another  authority,  cited  l)y  Bancroft  in  a  fot^tnote,  |f! 

declared  that  the  total  force  of  all  ai'ins,  and  of  all  grades  of  dis-  |l^ 

cipline  aiid  efl'ectiveness.  amounted  to  over  29,000  men.-'"'    Within  \  \ 

these  wide  fluctuations  there  is  little  use  of  attempting  to  fix  any  1 1 

definite  figures,  but  it  is  obvious  enoiigli  that  the  wliole  military  \\ 

establishment  was  on  a  small  scale  compared  with  the  population  \  ■ 

and  evcLi  the  wealth  of  the  country.     The  isolation  and  natural  f  ; 

positioD  of  jM-Cxico  were  its  chief  defences,  as  at  timt  time  its  land  |« 

frontiers  v*ere  still  too  far  from  the  English-speaking   peoples  i\ 

to  the  northeast,  and  its  seacoast  was  so  unhealthful  as  to  dis-  f  \ 
courage  an  invasion  from  thai  direction.                                                            •   \  '• 

In  1789  the  regular  army  was  couiposed  of  the  following  1; 

units:   four   regiments   of   infantry;   two   companies   called    the  |' 

f  i 


I 
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i 

f  Volnrit(,-e7-H  of  CataloDia;   and   tliree  fixeti   compauie.s,  bLatioDcd 

I  at  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  and  tlie  Presidio  del  Carmen ;  two  eom- 

[  panics  of  ai'lillery  of  a  hundred  and  l^TcriLy-five  me)!  each;  two 

1:  regimenls  of  dragoon.:.;  and  two  troops,  also  of  dragoons,  sta- 

f  tioned  at  the  Presidio  del  Carmen. --^     One  of  the  regiments  was 

I  scarcely  more  than  a  cadre,  and  none  of  the  organizations  had  the 

I  fnll  complement  of  men.    As  it  was  hard  0]i.  an}'  bod>/  of  troops 

I  to  be  stationed  long  at  such  places  as  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapnlco, 

I  on  acconnt  of  the  climate  and  the  generally  nnhealthful  conditions, 

I  therefore  it  was  proposed,  in  November,  1789,  to  create  another 

I  company  of  artillery.    This  one  was  designed  to  relieve  the  other 

I  two  by  turns  at  the  nnhealthful  posts  and  also  to  act  as  a  sort 

•  of  extra  force,  in  eases  of  emergency.    All  this  was  approved  by 

i  the  crown  and  soon  vent  into  erj-oet,  along  vdth  a  number  of 

i 

I  other  mbior  changes, nceessital-Li  b^>'  l:ie  outbreak  of  war.    Among  i 

I  '  '  '~  '. 

I  these  changes  was  the  s^'uding  of  a  couple  of  the  regiments  of  | 

I  infantry  to  Havana.--    To  make  up  for  the  lost  services  of  these  ■ 

I  regiments,  a  ''fixed,"  or  garrison  company,  coinpania  fija,  vas  I 

i  raised  for  the  fortress  and  citv  of  Vera  Cruz,  atid  more  atten-  i 

I  "  I 

i  tion  began  to  be  bestou^ed  upon  the  various  means  of  making  the  -l 

1  militia  more  numerous  and  efficient.  ! 

I  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  a  regular  ariny  no  larger  than  i 

f  the  one  described  above  and  so  widelv  scattered  over  a  large  area.  i 

it  was  iuipossible  to  have  any  further  orgaiiizatiou  into  larger  I 

units.     A  regiment  in  the  Spanish  ar] ay  was,  as  elsewhere  in  | 

Europe,  the  administrative  unit.     The  new  system  of  grouping  j 

'  togetlier  regiments  hjiu  brigades  and  brigades  into  divisions,  with  ! 

two  or  more  divisions  united  to  form  an  army  CtU'ps,  \vas  not  yet  j 
(c^rcff,  1794)  the  practice  in  Europe;  consequently  such  a  thing                   '  j 

^vas  not  to  be  thought  of  with  the  meager  forces  in  New  Spain.  i 
Before  the  century  was  over,  the  ^vholc  viceroyalty  v;as  divided 

!  into  ten  divisions  or  departments,  each  coijimanded  by  a  briga- 


-!•  Kevili'i  Gigedo,  art.  542. 

~- }bi<J.,  art.  ijijl.  ''The  san-e  circiinistani'es  [the  outbreak  of  war] 
rf'tpiirod  the  dispatchiug,  first  of  tlsc  reginient  of  Nuova  Espaua  and 
.afterwards;  that  of  iSi^'xh-o  to  liava.afi,  fvd  ia  cor.seqiionce  of  that,  the 
creation  of-  rise  new  batallon  yjo  of  ^'era  Cruz." 
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dier,  i:o,::rtuAanie  do  brigada,  each  briLTJuJior  acting  as  inspector- 
general  in  \iv>  own  circa]ii.scri})tion,  but  tliis  was  as  far  as  any  | 
biglier  orgaiiization  of  the  troops  ■went.-''  I 

Tiie  an)oiint  of  care  given  by  tbe  liorne  governnient  and  tlie  '| 

viceroys  to  tbe  organization  of  tlie  militia  \s'onld  see/a  to  ijidieate  | 

tbat  in  tbe  absence  of  a  barge  standing  ai'iny  tbis  reserve  must  be  | 

the  ultiinate  dependence  in  ease  of  vrar.     To  f)e  sure,  it  bad  not  I 

3^et  attained  to  a  Yery  bigli  degree  of  efficiency  hy  tlie  end  of  the  j 

eighteenth  century,  and   Revilia  Gigedo  went  so  far  as  to  say  i 

that  in  case  of  serious  foreign  invasion  veteran  Spanish  troops  J 

would   i3e  necessary  to  defend   the   country.     Nevertheless,  the  i 

reorganization  of  the  reserve  force  was  pushed  vigorously  and  the 
more  importaiot  ot  the  viceregal  instractions  are  full  of  phnis 
and  comments  on  the  various  scliemes.  It  need  surprise  no  one 
that  an  offieer  trained  in  the  regular  Spanisli  army  should,  have 
held  slightly  contemptuous  views  of  the  colonial  militia.  The 
English  generals,  before  and  after  Br;jddock,  were  not  entirely 
enthusiastic  over  the  colonials  they  someti^nes  had  to  command, 
even  on  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  whei^e  the  militia  and 
volunteers  appeared  to  tlie  best  advantage,  and  a  similar  pre- 
judice V  as  to  be  exp)ectevd  among  the  captains-general  with  regard 
to  their  non-regular  soldiers.  Hovrever,  after  making  all  allow- 
ance for  bias  in  our  historical  sources,  the  records  must  be  under- 
stood to  condemn  tlie  IMexiean  militia  as  untrained  and  ill- 
equipped. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  devise  a  pdau  of  military  organ- 
izatiun  vdiich  should  be  quite  as  dinicult  to  understand  as  the 
organization  of  the  ^^iexiean  militia  described  in.  the  various  in- 
structioris  of  the  viceroys.  The  following  statement  is  an  attempt 
to  disentangle  tlie  main   facts  from   the   confused   aceounds   iu 


23  Marquina,  art.  2.37.  Tb.e  real  meraiing  of  the  Spanisli  word  hrigada 
must  liot  hi'  confused  with  onr  brigade.  Like  tiaeir  word  compania^  which 
is  not  the  English  conijiany,  hrigada  was  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
organization  or  unit,  and  apparently  did  not  mean  a  body  of  troops  of  a 
delinilc  i!nrrdM?r.  The  following  u.-^e  of  tlte  word  in  the  insciiietion  to 
Br.'inoiioi to  il'-utlrates  my  point:  '^  .  .  .  pe.ro  conio  sicnipro  hay  alii  una 
brigada  6  de-taca.'ncnto  de  artilleria,  que  es  de  28  honibre.s  .  .  .''■'  TJevilla 
Gigedo,  art.  5o4.  Also  KevilJa  Gigedo  to  (.'onde  del  C'auipo  de  Allange, 
August  2,  1791. 


I 


i 


I  ■  I 
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•^-^  IJevil!''  Gi.L^edo,  art.  601.  Pec  ul.^o  Hinnboldt,  vol.  1,  Look  ii,  cLap. 
li,  for  n  discussion  of  the  Mexican  mlLitiu. 

-^  Ibid.,  arl.  f;  :',  Iv,  sid<  s  tf''3  o-t  ii]vo)^'ed  in  ILe  Cre.-'.po  sclienio,  there 
waft  the  fiirtiu  V  i.-b.iOv  tioii  tfuit  it  Kyoa''[  draw  too  many  men  from  peaceful 
occupatioTi3  and  fi-rr,i^.l!  more  militia  than  the  captain -ifcii era  1  would 
know  what  to  do  v/irh.  This  wus  discovered  by  is.  oeusu.s,  or  [nidron,  one  ot 
the  innovntions  of  lieviila  Giue'io. 


\  the  prinrary  niateri^l,  and  WiQ  stnrtiDg  point  must  be  that  plan  \ 

I  subiintted  by  Jiiiliii^nfctor  Cre^po,  in  1778.    This  phm  called  for  : 

I  four  coinplete  regiments  of  infantry,   four  vse](rirate   bataliio.ns, 

[:■  two  corps  of  grenadiers  and  liglit  infantry,  cjrQ.i. adores  y  coza- 

\  dorrs,  all  of  Avbicli.  were  to  be  Caucasians;  two  bataliions  of  col-  : 

I  ored  troops,  and  fifty  corapanies  of  coast  guarcKs.    There  were  also 

I  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirtv-foiir  conioanies  scattered  throudi 

I  the  interior  piovinees.     Tlien  there  vvcre  six  co]u];)]eLC  regiments  ; 

l  of  cavalry,  a  squadron  of  lancers  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  regiment 

I  of  infantry,  called  the  city  commercial  regiment,  and  another 

I  squadron  of  cavalry  for  tlie  City  of  I\Iexieo.     This  whole  force 

I  wai;   to  number  35,64.3   men   and  ^vas  to  be  maintained   at   an  | 

r  annual  charge  of  a  little  over  three  Imndred  thousand  pesos. -"^  I 

f  Each  of  the  regiments  was  to  have  a  colonel,  two  lieuten-  I 

I  ant-colonels,  one  commandant,  twelve  sergeant-majors,  four  com-  I 

I  manders  of  divisions  and  brigades,  two  subinspectors  of  colored  I 

I  troops,  thirty-nine  adjutants,  and  sixty  lieutenants,  a  total   of  | 

I  one  hundred  and   twenty-two   commissioned   ofhcers   and   more  ■  1 

I  than  four  lunidred  sergeants,  corporals,  musicians,  and  othv'rs.  1 

I  These  officers  were,  of  course,  to  bo  veterans,  and  it  vras  expi'cted  i 

I  that  this  reoi'ganization  would  result  in  a  great  gain  in  eiliciency.  • 

I  llov/ever,  the  objection  to  it  was  tiiat  it  would  be  too  expensive,-^ 

f  and  on  the  recommendation  of  tl^e  younger  Kevilla  Gigedo  a  modi-  I 

I  heation  of  Crcspo's  scheme.  Wiiicl^  will  1)0  exfilained  pr^'sently,  j 

\  Was  adopted.     The  ado])iion  of  this  modification  resulted  in  a  i 

I  saving  to  the  ti'easur\'  of  nearly  two  liuiidred  and  forty  thousand  j 

I  poso;>,  but  this  was  obtained  only  at  a  reduction  of  the  total  force  | 

I  from  a])out  thirtv-five  thousaijd  to  abend  twentv  thousand  men.  ■ 

%  ^  .    .  ^ 

I  In  the  opinion  of  the  vicerov  it  was  not  possible  to  raise  a 

I  ,  ,  . 

I  larger  iorce  without  too  great  a  drain  upon  tlie  countrv,  and 

t  .      ■ 

I  furthermore,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  l)c  possible  to  use 


I 


I 
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moro  tiiaii  a.,  coi-taiu  Diunber  of  militia  auywiiy.  It'  a  serious 
clciTjgc^r  cniDO,  he  beiiivvf'd  tliat  the  inai]i  relirnice  must  be  phieed 
upon  the  regular  forces  aucl  regiments  from  Europe,  and  that 
the  militia  "would  be  useful  only  when  they  were  not  permitted  j 

to  constitute  more  ihv.u  a  certain  |)roportion  of  all  the  ujitional  | 

forces. -"^    In  otlier  words,  he  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  spend  | 

large  sums  of  money  on  an  indefinite  expansion  of  the  native  | 

forces.     Brauciforte,  tliougli  holding  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  | 

militia,  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  peace  footing  as  established  m 

by  Kevilla  Gigedo  was  not  on  a  generous  scale,-'  S 

The  modified  plan  which  was  finally  adopted  left  the  militia  •  S 

forces     divided    into    the    main     groups    the     description     of  >i 

which     foIloT^^s.       To     simplify     the     matter     a     classification  ""J 

of  tliese  troops  will  be  given  along  lines  slightly  different  from  $ 

what  is  usually  found  in  the  documents.     What  may  be  called  ^ 

group  ninnber  one,  was  composed  of  the  poorest  t]-oops  in  the  ;V 

viceroyalty,  namely,  the  various  separate  companies,  comyanias  -;• 

sudtas,  assigned  to  guarding  the  coasts.     The  second  group  was  0 

composed   of  the  provincial  militia  distributed   throughout  the  t; 

interior  d^'stricts.     Tlie  tliii'd  group  was  made  up  of  what  might  |i 

be  called  the  "crack"  oi'ganizations  of  the  country,  those  organ-  || 

izations  stationed  in  the  im]>ortant  cities,  such  as  ]Mexico,  Puebla, 
and  'Vera  Cruz. 

The  most  vulnerable  point  of  New  Spain,  the  j^art  most  ex- 
posed to  foreign  attacks  when  practic;)lly  the  only  enemy  wa,s 
the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  ^Icxico.  In  the  early  days  this  part  of  the  country  had  been 
liable  to  attacks  from  buccaneers,  and  it  was  now  recognized  that 
in  ST)ite  of  the  heat  anJ  fever  along  tlie  coast,  an  English  invasion 

"GiJc^illa   Gigedo,   art.   603.      "...  pncs    en   un    caso   de   gucrra,  se 

necesita   Bienspre   eontP-r   conque   veiigan   regimicntos    eiiropeas    y   con  la 

trop-'i  vet<  iinra,  y  solo  s-.'ran  utiles  las  inilicias,  teniendo  con  ellas  la 
d  ("Xy  i  d  a  I V : )  f  >  0  r  c  i  0  a  - ' ' 

2"  Ikaiiciforte,  aft.  V\.  Though  there  had  been  no  serious  lipriii^.ing  of 
the  liafivc;-  in  Xev,  Si^aiTt,  it  is  not  unUIccly  tiiat  i'raTicitorte  was  affected 
sonirwiir!.!.  hy  yl'ii  he  l,-<'\v-  of  the  ciyil  war  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
occur:-e>]  aho'd  Ion  ;,:-:•  i-v  i.t-fore.  The  revolt  of  Tupac  Aniarn  took  }>lace 
in  ITS!,  ap-d  tav>^d  ih->  r  -ourte.?  of  the  viceroy  of  I'erii  to  the  uttorniost 
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-s  JRcvilla  Gigedo,  art.  605.  The  t  ..tai  riiuiiber  of  tiie  militia  in  these 
lour  divisions,  as  stated  above  in  the  text,  is  given  on  the  anthority  of 
the  Yierroy  Keviila  Gigedo.  Tlierc  is  some  discrepancy  in  bi.s  estimates  for 
tiio  toTf!l  m!?i'b-'v  of  tro(^j'S  in  the  viecioyalry  when  conipared  with  those  of 
ii;L:.>"ii'>iio.  ill  surli  casos  i  am  not  able  to  say  which  is  the  more  reliable, 
rs  bozu  wer.^  doubtie-o  tempted  to  distort  the  facts  sliirbtly.  the  ontgoino^ 
vieeroN-  to  exiiL-'i^eraie  tlie  nnmbcr  of  troops  he  turned  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor and  tiie  inrtor  to  underestimate  their-  number. 


J  must  be  prepared  a<,^aiust.    Every  plan  for  orcrauizin^cc  the  militia  j 

i  had  taken  this  into  cons;ider<iticn,  and  the  wars  of  the  French 

I  KevoUition  hod  made  sucli  precautions  particniarly  necfssary. 

I  In  the  spriiir.^  and  sunnner  of  1793  the  following  steps  were  taken  i 

I  to  fjut  the  Gislf  coa.st  in  a  suitable  posture  i'or  defense : 
I  The  coast  on  both  sides  of  Vera.  Cruz  vsas  divided  into  four 

I  districts,  the  southernmost  reaching  to  the  province  of  Tabasco 

I  and  the  northernmost  reaching  to  the  river  Panuco  and  the  city 

I  of  Tampico.     Throughout  tliis  region  the  old-fasliioned  militia 

I;  companies  were  reorganized,  some  beiiig  sujjpressed  and  others 

r  being  augmented,  while  all  were  put  in  shape  for  the  approach-  ; 

j  ing  war.    Out  oC  the  thirty-two  original  com])anies,  some  of  them  ! 

}  mostlv  on  ](aper,  twentv-lwo  new  ones  were  created  with  a  total  ' 

}  enective  foi'ce  of  over  twenty-tAvo  hundred  inen.-"^     These  new  | 

I  companies  were  coinposed  of  both  infantry  and  lancers,  and  were 

f  divided  among  the  four  divisions.    Skilled  veteran  ofheers  of  the  j 

I  rank  of  captain  were  placed  a  I;  tiie  head  of  thrv*e  divisioi'S  to  take  i 

I  the  place  of  the  '^ con'Mndantes  accideiitcdcs/'  men  of  little  in-.  1 

I      '        telligence  and  inept  m  everything.  i 

?  Altlinugh  the  southern  and  -western  coasts  of  ^Mexico  were  not  i 

I  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  of  invasion  as  tliose  on  tlie  noi-th  and  j 

j  east,  they  could  not  be  left  without  some  provision  for  their  1 

I  defense,"^    It  v:as  decided  to  iciVp  such  i^easu^'es  in  regard  to  them  j 

\  as  woiihJ  prep-ire  the  Spani;irds  for  all  cventunlitie.^.     Special  j 

I  commissioners  were  sent  to  examine  all  the  harbors,  bays,  and  \ 

I  pkves  suilable  for  anchorage,  and  to  report  to  the  viceroy  what  j 

I  they  thouglit  should  be  done.     Tiie  great  number  of  antiquated  j 

,  militia   organizations    (there   were    eighty-tlrree    dillerent    com-  ; 

panics  makii^g  claims  to  existenctO,  were  redu'.'ed   in   jumiber 


I  -»  Ibvvilla  GiL;odo,  art.  6}(3. 
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aiK.l  reorganized,  leaviijg  ont  tlie  Indians  lising  hows  arid  arrows, 
but  theie  .--tili  remaiTi"tl  eopipanips  vritli  few  more  than  twenty- 
five  men.^'^ 

Accord inr;  to  thit;  ne\v  ?irraiigenient  five  division-;  were  pro- 
vided for,  similar  to  tlie  four  di^'isions  on  the  Gulf  conr;t.  The 
firvSt  was  composed  of  eight  coirjp.-uiies  oi'  ijod,- white  soldiers  and 
one  company  of  Spaniaixls,  and  its  district  was  the  coast  soutli  J 

of  IMazatlan  and  southwest  of  Zacatecas.     There  were  six  hun 
dred  and  eiglity  men  in  this  division  wi-^h  a  captain  for  its  com 


I 

of  jMazathan  and  southwest  of  Zacatecas.     There  were  six  hun-  | 

mander.^'     The  second  division,  stationed  ^ust  soutli  of  the  first,  | 

along  the  coast  to  the  southwest  of  Guadalajara,  had  eleven  com-  J 

panics  of  infantry  and   lancers,  non-white,   and  two  troops   of  I 

Spanish  eavalrv.   witli  a  total  number  of  eleven   hundred  and  J 

I 

forty  men.     The  headquarlers  of  this  division  were  at  Cohma.^-  | 

The  third   division   was   that  of  Aeapulco,   commanded  by  the  !;■ 

commandant  of  that  place,  and  composed  of  tliree  companies  of  I 

pardos,  three  hiindrhd  in  nnmbei'."^     The  fourth  ajid  liftli  d.iv-  j 

isions  were  similarly  organized  and  vrere  placed  so  as  to  defend  | 

the  coasi  between  Acapuleo  and  Tehnantepee.  I 

To    facilitate   connnranications   bet^^■een    these    various    head-  | 

quarters  and  to  observe  tlie  first  ap])roael!  of  an  enemy,  tvrelve  i 

lookoiit  stations  were  scattered  along  between  the  divisions.    This  | 

entire  force  numljered  over  thirty-five  hundred  men,  and  thougli  | 

its  effectiveness  was  never  put  to  a  test  by  an  invader,  its  pres-  | 

ence  gave  a  sense  of  seeuriiv  to  the  whole  Pacific  coast  rec:ion."*  S 

i 

Tlic  second  gron.p  into  v.-lnelA  it  n  convenient  to  divide  the  ■«! . 

whole  Ivlexican  militia  was  made  up  of  divei's  organizations  not  .^ 

included  in  those  just  L'leiitioned,  nor  among  those  stationed  in         .    ^      S 

tho  larj^e  cities.    Throu*:;hoiit  tlie  interior  of  the  viceroy alty  there  f. 

v/ere  lists  drav/n  np  of  all  persons  qualified  to  serve,  according  -^ 

to  the  i-atio  of  one  soldier  to  every  fifteen  families  of  pure  blood,  J-^ 

»<•*  Rev  ilia  Gigeda,  urt.  0*7.  . : 

2'  I  bid.,  art.  61 S.   .  f - 

32  Ibid,,  art.  G19.  ;'  l 

s^  Ihiil,  nrt.  6:^0.  :  : 

^i  IhuL,  art.  62L--G1;:?.  ■ :  i 


I 
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I  rasia  limpiaS-'^    Tlio  companies  thus  enlisted  were  grouped  so  as 

I  to  form  rixttK'R  (iiv/sioi}^  tlirouglioii-t  the  wliole  comitry.     These 

I  divisioQS  were  not  of  equal  size,  numericalh',  but  depended  on 

I  the  extent  of  the  various  districts  and  the  density  of  the  popuhi- 

I  tion.««  I 

I  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  deseribiub^  each  one  of  these  ' 

I  various  divisions,  or  even  locating  the  separate  districts  on  the 

I  map;  therefore  one  will  be  taken  as  typical  of  all.     This  fii^t 

I  division  comprised  tlie  districts  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 

I  between  Puebla  aiid  '\'era  Cruz,  and  was  composed  of  nine  com- 

f  panics  with  a  total  force  of  seven  hundred  men/"'    Many  of  tliese 

divisions  liad  only  three  or  four  compani'^.^s  with  three  or  four  : 

hundred  men,  and  to  believe  that  any  of  them  attained  to  a  xery  \ 

hifrh  dei^ree  of  ofiiciencT  would  require  an  exercise  of  faith. -^'^  i 

.  .  '  . .   .  .  ,  -     .  .  .  ! 

Tiie  third  group  in  the  division  of  the  IMexicctn  militia  was  j^ 

undoubtedly  composed  of  tiie  best  troops  of  the  country,  and 
mauy  of  the  organizations  had  an  interesting  and  separate  his- 
tory.   The  city  of  CTuanajuato  had  a  battalion  of  infantry  made  j 
up  of  one  coih|)any  of  grenadiers  and  four  companies  of  fusiliers      •     ■      j' 
With  an  extra  company,  or  troop,  of  cavahv'."-^     This  force  \\'as  ; 
employed  not  only  as  the  garrison  of  the  city  but  also  as  a  sort  of 
police  for  the  surrounding  country.     In  the  city  of  Puebla  was 
a  comr-any  made  up  exfdusively  of  baKcrs,  butchei's,  and  tcinuei^., 
the  mounts  being  furnisliod  by  those  guilds  and  tli^  other  equip- 
ment by  the  government.    In  the  same  city  ^vas  aiso  a  regimienio 
del  comercio.  founded  in  1742,  and  organized  in  imitation  of  the 
sim.ihor  but   more   famous   reginamt   of   the   capital   city.     This 
regiment  had  ordy  four  conipanies,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty- 


3o  Kevilla  Gigodo,  art.  62S. 

36  Ibid.,  art.  629. 

ST  Jhid.,  art.  G30. 

3'^  Brancii'orte,  art.  47.  *'Tho  iiiiifoniis  anul  mounts  have  been  fur- 
wislicd  eoDipletcly  and  of  good  qiuiiii".}';  1/at  the  llro-arnis  and  swortls  lirid 
been  supplied  ])ro'\  isionallr  from  tiio  old  collections  vvbich  were  in  the 
royal  armories,  v  ith  the  obligation  of  furnishing  new  ones  when  they 
a i rived  from  ^Ipain  .  .  .  ," 

30  JJevilla  Gigedo,  art,  627. 
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\ 
eight  men.,  but  it  had  all  Ihe  attachinents  for  parade  and  cere-  \ 

moiiy,  eaeli  company  having  six  grenadiers  to  act  as  color  es- 

The  mo5^t  faincm^  of  all  the  militia  nnits  was  the  Tiirjimicnto 
Urlano  del  Comercio  de  'Mexico,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury/^ It  was  customaiy  for  every  organization  to  have  ils  own 
constitution,  but  this  rep;i]nent  did  not  receive  its  arrffjlo  until 
the  fall  of  1793.  lu  1790  the  subinspector-general  reviewed  this 
regiment  and  the  nei^t  year  reported  to  the  viceroy  that  it  had 
six  Imndred  and  eight  men  distributed  among  two  companies  of 
grenadiers  and  eight  conipiinies  of  fusiliers,  the  companies  being 
of  uneqriol  size.  The  grenadier  companies  were  evidently  the 
corps  cV  eliie  and  wei-e  made  up  of  men  of  wealili  and  social 
position,  ''tile  best  men  of  New  Spain/'  according  to  Viceroy 
liranciforte,  writing  in  1797.^-  The  fusiliers,  however,  were  evi- 
dently a  sorry  lot.  Tl-ey  ^vere  a.lino:>t  all  mercenaries,  very 
unprepossessing,  both  as  regards  color  and  physique.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fairly  good  appearance  of  the  grenadiers,  the  review 
migjit  have  i^assed  as  a  ridiculous  military  farce,  ^^ ■por'%inaiarsa 
mililar  ridicida/'  After  the  review  the  snbinspector  gave  the 
regiment  a  good  overhaujing,  removing  a,mong  other  things  the 
abuse  of  allowing  a  member  of  the  consvlado  to  hire  a  mercenary  I 

to  act  as  his  substitute  in  the  regiment,  while  he.  the  merchajjt,  | 

enjoyed  tlia  fuero  militar,  with  all  the  exemptions  which  that  | 

implied."^  I 

This  account  of  the  ^Icxiean  iuilitia,  tliough  it  may  seem  suf-  % 

ficientiy  long-drawn-out  already,  is  only  a  general  sketch  which  .| 

leaves  out  a  great  many  separate  organizations  and  even  cla.sses  I 


40Revill;i  Giiredo,  art.  C14.  | 

*i  Ihid.,  nrt.  610,  611,  612,  et  seq.     Later  on  the  consvJado  of  Mexico  | 

asked  to  le  relieved  of  the  duty  of  keeping  up  tliis  regiment.     The  regi-  | 

iiient   contiu^jed   over   a    thousand    incu    in    September,    1793.      An   earlier  1 

reference  to   this  nuittor  is   fauiri  in  the  letter  of  .Mati^is  Galvez   to  Jose  j 

Galve?,  Nov.  -10,  I7s:h  4 

4 -i  B  r a  Ti  V-  i f  (1 1- 1  e,  ar t.  -1 0 .  | 

-^^^  Tt  -.v:ts  finally  decided  by  the  crown  th;.it  the  privilog<\s  oC  the  fucro  1 

rnililar  could  lie  en-joyed  by  persons  in  the  militia  only  when  they  were  | 

actually  sorviug  v;ich  the  colors.  1 
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I  of  organization^;;.     The  antliorities  vSpeak  of  variou.'^  mixed  com- 

I  ]:sanic:^,   black  companies,   and  companies  of   \m'yiiig  shades  oC 

I  color,  to  sny  iiothing  of  the  different  kinds  of  enaipment  and 

I  inaiutcnancc.     The  military  organization  of  tJie  interior  }>rov- 

f  inces,  wliicli  meant  th^e  districts  along  the  northern  land  frontier 

|.  ex[)Osed  to  th.e  attacks  of  Indians,  was  separate  from  that  of  the 

I  rest  of  the  Tieeroyalt}^'*^     The  comaiidantc  general  of  the  Prov- 

f  ineias  Internas  was  independent  of  the  viceroy  in  strictly  military 

I  affairs,  hut  tliere  was  a  general  tendency  to  abandon  the  different 

I  special  corps  on  the  other  Indian  f rentiers. "^^     All  the  infantry 

I  companies  in  the  district  of  Colotian  were  given  up  and  only 

f  a  few  dragoons  remained  in  their  stead.     For  a  long  while  there 

I  had  been  no  little  controversy  over  the  utility  of  the  militia  along 

I  the  Sierra  Gorda;  though  they  were  not  all  entirely  abandoned, 

I  they  were  reduced  in  numbers  and  those  cor])s  which  had  acted  i 

I  as  a  special  frontier  police  were  withdrawn."^'^ 

I  Tlie  distribution  of  all  the  troops  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 

I  paragraphs  can,  of  course,  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  ; 

I  the  purposes  v'hicli  they  were  designed  to  fill.     The  forces  in  ■  ■    ! 

\  the  Provineias  Internas  and  along  th.e  land  frontiers  were  pi-i-  | 

juarily  for  defence  against  the  natives,  while  the  various  urbr.n  \ 

[  regiments   and  companies   and  the  various   organizations   scat-  j 

i  tered  throughout   the  settled   parts  of  the  interior,"*'    (the   two  I 

clashes  fonahig  the  great  majority  of  the  militia)   were  to  pre-  \ 

serve  internal  order  and  to  act  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  foreign  j 

irivasion.     The  troops  which  were  specifically  designed  to  repel,  j 

if  possible,  foreign  invasion,  Avcre  placed   in   certain   fortresses  j 

commanding  tlie  means  of  ingress  into  the  country.  I 

4!  Peviljn   CMcredo,  art  719  ct  seq.     The  question  of  the  adniinistratiuu 
of  the  I'rovinoeas  Internas  was  a  very  delicate  one  for  the  viceroys.   Kevilla 

GigC'ilo    Ijiriorly    r.  seiited    the    independence    of    these    northern    frontier  i 

st;ttes   ana   iie  ar-j^uod  at   j^reat  lengdh   against  their-  se[>aration   front   the  | 

re«t  of  til-  vi.-.--uyaity.     The  constant  dangers  from  the  warjike  Indians  ' 

in  ihosc  io_:i  ;r:r;  seciiied  to  require  the  attention  of  a  niilitary  man  oa  the  ; 

spot  and  so  tiic  (  -i^-wn  dei'idcd  against  the  viceroy.  \ 

'i->  ^[arquina,  aid.  2r!0,  : 

-it'  Brnuciforte,  art.  .S'S.     This  Nieeroy  was  disported  to  keep  up  v^jih  the  [ 

ruiiiiia.  f-r-e^  trjit  v^rre  si •iti.  nod  a^ong  the  Sierra   Gorda  and  Colothan.  ! 

■if  IhuL,  art.  3S.     Also  Braiadlorte  to  Akarc/,  J" t;ae  30,  1797. 
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Foremost  among  these  fortified  places  were  Vera  Cruz  at  the 
eastern  irrjlev/ay  of  New  Spaiji.  ajjtl  Acapuko  at  the  western, 
with  an  interior  fortress  at  Perote  to  sr^rve  as  a  rallying  place 
between  ^lexico  City  and  the  GuH"  in  case  Vera  Qtvz  were  cap-  j 

tnred.     Tlie  fortress  of  Vera  Cruz  really  consisted  of  two  dis-  j 

tinct  places,  but  as  both  were  close  together  and  commanded  the  i 

eastern  terminus  of  the  .AJexico-Vera  Cruz  highway,  they  may  i 

be  considered  together.     The  first,  on  a  small  island  lying  right  | 

before  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  the  well  I^io\\ti  castle  of  \ 

San  Juan  de  Ulua.     In  the  year  1789  it  was  defended  by  two  | 

hundred  and  t]iirt\'-six  pieco'^  oi  artillery.     Some  of  these  were  j 

out  of  ordc]',  so  that  tiie  total  number  of  cannon  of  all  calibers,  | 

together  with  the  mortars,  was  something  lil^e  three  hundred  I 

Xjieees.^^'^    About  this  time  it  vras  the  opinion  of  the  commandant  | 

that  a  great  m-.my  of  these  were  only  of  moderate  utiiit.y  and  that  I- 

practically  all  the  brass  cannon,  though  iu  a  good  enough  state  | 

of  preservation,  were  of  such  an.  old  make  as  to  be  of  very  little  I 

use.'^^     Tlie  city  of  Vera  Cruz  proper  had  ^ery  little  in  the  way  * 

of  fortifications,^^  but  its  chief  defence  ^s^as  always  its  abomin-  k 

able  climate. ^^    jloreover,  as  Vera  Cruz  vras  the  only  real  harbor  « 

on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  even  tluit  was  exposed  to  strong  north  I 

winds  at  certain  seasojis,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  viceroy  in  | 

1794  that  it  "\'ouid  be  a  vfuw  diificuit  thing  for  a  hostih^  squadron  j 

to  remain   long   in   that   neigh])orhood.^"      On    the   south   coast,  I 

aceordijng  to  the  same  authorit}",  there  was  ].o  danger  of  inva-  | 

sion  because  there  was  no  nation  within  strikinir  distance  stronir  \ 

enough  to  undertalce  a  regsdar  expeditioTi:   an.d  it  was  hardiy  .| 

conceivable  that  any  oi  the  European  powers  would  send  a  largo  | 

expeditioirary  force  around  Cape  Horn  because  of  any  possible  1 


■is  Kovilla  Gigedo,  art.  (-Oo.  | 

^-9  Void.,  art.  096.  \ 

50  Marquiua,  art.    173.     "^La  priinera,    [Vera   Cruz]    se   guarnece  con   la  l 

tropa   veterfiua    de   este   ejercito,   v   cs    capaz    de    niuy   poca    defcnsa:    Saa  \ 

Juan  de  Ulua  no  prometo  tariipoco  umcho  si  los  enimi;;:os  le  cortan  lo3  | 

socorros;  y  j-u  guaraiciou  se  suiruiiistra  de  la  de  Veracruz." 

^'^  Ihid.,  art.  213.    •*''    ....  porquo  el  rnal  tejnperamento  y  la  tGniibJe 
enfennedad  <]ue  alii  (iomina  con  dolorosos  estragoa  en  estos  ultiuios  tiempos, 
hace  los  mas  jiroiitos  y  crueles  efecfcos  en  todos  los  forasteros  .  .  .  ." 
ssKcvilla  Gi-edo,  art.  723. 
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'■  aJvantago  ol  atiaclviDf^  Alcxico  by  way  of  Acapulco.     The  dirli- 

i  cullies  01  traiisporlatioii,  the  lack  of  provisioiis  and  particularly 

of  water,  j)raeiically  forbade  any  atforjpt  to  invade  the  vicc- 

i  royalty  by  way  of  Texas,  so  that  tiie  only  real  point  of  danger 

t  Vv-ao  from  a  lajiding  at  Vera.  Cn}/./'-'     Consequeritly  all  efforts  of 

I  defense  were  concentrated  along  the  line  of  the  highway  leading 

I  from  'Mexico  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  tliat  w^as  what  gave  the  port 

I  of  Perote  its  strategic  significance.^^    The  fortress  itself  was  not 

I  intended  as  a  place  capable  of  withstanding  a  regular  siege,  and 

I  little  or  no  citterapt  wtis  made  to  make  of  it  a  fortress  of  the  first 

r  class.     Its  great  value  lay  in  that  it  could  be  made  a  safe  place 

,■  to  collect  military  stores  as  v/ell  as  a  base  from  which  to  succor 

I  Vera  Cruz  and  Sari   duan  de  IJlua.''"^     i\Ioreover  the  superior 

:  climate  of  Perote  and  its  envirojis  made  it  especially  favorable 

;  as  a  poiiit  aroimd  wdiicli  to  mobilize  troops  intoided  to  operate 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz.     This  same  advantage  was 

I  possessed  by  the  town  of  Jalapa  which  lay  directly  northwest 

of  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  was  immediately  thought  of  as  a  ])lace  for 

extensive  ba7-racl-:s  wlien  the  news  of  the  outbreak  ox  the  wars 

of  the  I'rcnch  EeToIution  reached  IMexico.^*^   V^ith  tlie  nature  of 

this  country  in  mind,  it  vras  believed  by  Eevilla  Gigedo  tluit  with 

the  help  of  two  or  three  regiments  from  Spain  tlicre  would  be  • 

little  to  fear  from  invasions  in  this  direction.^'  | 

The  fortress  comma]) ding  the  best  harbor  on.  the  Pacific  coast  | 

of  i\lexi':0  and  the  onvi  which  was  us^d  in  the  Phlliupine  trade,  j 

v;as  ofiicially  called  San  Diego  de  Acapulco.     This  ^•■^as  in  some  j 

ways  toe  most  modern  of  tiie  fortified  places  in  the  country  and  | 

with  a  IJItle  n^pairs  would  suffice  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  ! 

was  huilt.     Several  additional  cannon  ^\^i[h  otlier  munitioris  of  j 

v.ar  were  brouglit  to  it  from  Manila  in  1794.     Aboid  tlie  end  of 

the  ctirinry,  one  of  tlie  viceroys  declared  that,  in  sx)ite  of  those  ! 


53  Rev  i  13a  Gigedo,  art.  729.  j 

-■i/ZnV.,  art.  699.  I 

5^"' Marqainn,  art.  .173.     ''Perote,  que  csta  situado  a  nn  l-ulo  del  camino  : 

Tea],  pueJe  solu  servir  jcira   iiii  repiiesto  lesguardado  de   arjiias  y  otros                           j 

efectos  de  guerra     ....''  I 
6c  Revilla  Gigedo,  art.  730. 
^'  Ibid.,  art.  7S3. 
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?iiigvnei^ta:  ioDs  of  lis  resoiirees,  it  conld  liiirclly  ho  e'cpoctcd  to 
withstand  a  rec'iiUir  siogc  of  loore  than  ei^iht  days.^^  However, 
such  a  coiitiugeTiey  luvrdiy  needed  to  l;e  ]"jrovided  for. 

Tieeroy  Bran ci forte,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
purely  military  prohleijis,  had  strengtheiied  these  vax'-ioiis  fort- 
resses, ])articularly  those  of  Vera  Cruz  arid  San  Jiiaii  de  Uliia, 
and  his  predecessor  had  concentrated  a  nimiber  of  additional 
troops  around  the  eastern  coast."'-*  Tlie  sudden  accumulation  of 
a  consideral>le  force  in  tijat  unhealtliful  region  led  to  a  fearful 
oatbieak  of  disease,  which  not  only  nearly  destroyed  several 
of  the  detachments  sent  there,  hut  created  such  a  panic 
among  the  survivors  that  desertions  became  incessant  and  scan- 
dalous.^"^ Tliis  caused  such  a  dread  of  the  service  that  recruit- 
ing became  more  difficult  than  ever,  and  for  some  time  the  mili- 
tary ocrvice  had  such  a  hard  reputation  that  not  only  the  actual  *| 
number  of  the  troops,  but  the  morale  and  discipline  declined  |j. 
grievously.  Such  an  epidemic  as  tins,  l»realdng  out  among  troops  |;i 
habituated  to  climatic  conditions  ranch  inore  closely  resembling  •;  \ 
those  of  the  Vera  Cruz  coast  region  than  tlK*se  with  which,  any  *  \ 
European  troops-  wei'e  familiar,  was  some  indication  of  the  '\ 
danger  to  which  an  English  expedition  would  have  been  exposed  \\ 
had  it  attempted  a  descent  Ujion  the  same  place.  There  is  no  v ; 
question  that  Branciforte  at  least  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  y 
situation,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  ijuolt  his  words  :'^^  "It  '■/■ 
is.  certain  that  no  hostile  niival  force  could  arrive  on  the  coast                  f  ; 

of   \^era    Cruz    and.   ettect    a    disembarkatiou    of    its    troops    as  i  ■; 

\  \ 

6S  Marquina,  art.  .173.     **    ....  el  eastillo  de  Acapiilco  se  reduce  a  nn  ' 

cuadrado  fartiiic=ado,  que,  en  nil  couccpto,  podra  resisfcir  il  ]o  cins  oclio 
clias  si  fuere  ataeado  qoji  fucr;',as  sufieiente.s. '^  .- 

5'-'  Branciforte,  art.  62.     This  viceroy  prepared  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  | 

dc  U.lua  to  v.'itbstaud  a  sie;:je  of  six  inoutlis.  I 

f.    i 

^■•'^  Ibid.,  art.  6o.     "    ....  haii  dcstruido  con.  eiiferuiedades  y  nuiertes  f  -v 

los  cuerpos  veteranos  y  provinvilales  acantouados,  eausando  incesantes  y  C  t 

escaiidalosas  desereioncs"  "i  \ 

ei  Branciforte,  art.  67.    Branciforte  was  so  optiinistic  that  he  was  able  |  '^ 

to  write  the  fotlowin«::   ''In  such  a  case  our  victor}-  would  seem  to  me  '^-  ■ 

the  Uiurt-  eeitain   anil   tbe  attOiuj't  f.r  any  foreii>n  enenjy  to  make  himself  r'  : 

master   of  this  country   the   laorG  diflicult,  even   though   the   attempt   be  |  ; 

made    with    a    Inr^'e    and    vetrrMn    army;    nevertheless,   we    oni;ht    not    to  |'  : 

give  up  or  postpoue  our  prudent  aud  opportune  precautious."  ^'   \ 
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t 

I 

I  quickly  .^s  our  forces  could  occupy  the  positious  lor  defeiise;  it 

■  oue^lit  to  be  the  policy  of  the  conunauder  o!'  our  forces  to  hold 
;              th.eiii  in  reserve  until  hr-  can  nttacl:  Jiud  rout  tiie  ene!i?y  ^vitll 

.superior  numbers  of  men,  healthy,  strong-,  and  robust,  after  the 
I  enemy  had   been  ^v^eakeued  by  disease  due  to  the  climate,  the 

I  incommoding  rigors  of  the  heat,  the  insects,  the  rains,  and  the 

I  lack  of  healthful  provisions. ''''^- 

I  It  is  intuTestiug  to  see  tlie  nevv"  importance  which  the  ports 

I  of  the  extreme  northwestern  coa-st  of  the  rslexican  territory  began 

I  to  assume  by  the  year  179-i.    In  a  letter  of  April  12,  1793.  Kevilla 

I  Gigedo  laid  the  proposal  before  the  king  that  the  nest  ports  to 

I  be  fortified  should  be  those  of  Monterey,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 

cisco, Bodega,  and  the  Ujouth  of  the  Ezeta  or  Columbia  River. *^^ 
i  With  the  same  purpose  in  view,  the  viceroy  turned  his  attention 

i'  nioie  and  more  to  th.e  Imildiug  up  of  the  maritime  department 

of  San  Bias.     That  station  had  been  establisbnd  with  the  object 
j  of  affording  a  base  of  operations  for  the  founding  of  the  missions 

j  and  presidios  in  the   Calif orni as.     AW  kinds  of  supplies   were 

I  shipped  from  this  port,  and  it  was  tlr'  place  regularly  used  for 

'  fitting  Out  ships  to  carry  men  and  provisions  to  the  ports  farther 

\  north.    By  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  however,  Sa.n  Bias 

!  was  something  more  than  a  convenient  place  for  the  provisioning 

:  of  the  California  posts,  and  had  become  ''a  point  of  the  greatest 

importance  for  maintaining  us  in  the  rigldful  possession  of  those 
distant  and  valuable  iand:>  wliich  belong  to  H'is  I\Iajesty  in  that 
'  region/'''^     iyy  this  time  those  coasts  and  adjacent  waters  had 

■  begun  to  be  frequented  by  tlie  sliips  of  different  nations  and  a 
growing  sensitiveness  regarding  tlieir  presence  there  was  discern- 
ible in  the  viceregal  instructions.'-"^     The  expeiLses  of  th'i  estab- 


'i-'  I'l-aru-iforte,  ort.  68. 

^•3  EeviUa  Gigedo,  art.  701.     EoviJia  Gigedo  to  Ataiida,  Nov.  30,  1792. 

e«  IhiO.,  art.  703. 

«■"' Marqulija,  art.  194.  ''  ....  there  had  visited  tlie  coavSts  of  the 
Soutii  Sea  vrsriou.^  ariucHl  Knuhish  vessels  eruisinp;  or  lishinir,  and  taking 
several  j/ri/r-;  L.  -lacs  rt'r,^],nnii  oriu^  the  Gulf  oj"  California  or  the  Sea 
of  Cortes,  ;.Mni:^  as  f  n  r  ;;-•  i;;,:>  jiurath  of  iiio  Colorado,  and  inakiug  small 
di'sei!d.):irkuti.o:!'<  on  the  eeniiu^uhi  of  Lower  Cal-iurriia;  with  the  oe.iect  of 
getting  fresh  water  and  pro'^'isioiis. '' 


I 


1 

I 
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lisliiiient  oi;  San  Bia.s  had  kept  j<rowiri[;-  aiid  il  Iiad  bocoine  by 
the  days  of  R.evi)]a.  Gigcdo  the  hendqiiarierK  ol^  tlio  rocific  squad- 
ron (if  the  few  vessels  could  be  dignified  by  tliat  iianvj).  and 
was  therefore,  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  chief  naval  station  of  tlie 
viceroyalty. 

The  Cciptaiij-general  was,  of  course,  the  bead  of  v,h;;.tever 
there  was  of  a  viceregal  navy  and  lie  n_iaintained  tvro  small 
flotillas  on  tiie  two  I\Iexican  coasts.  Li  addition  to  a  few  coast 
g:uards,  conu^sj^onding  to  modern  revenue  cutters,  there  v/ere 
stationed  at  Vera  Cruz  a  small  and  varying  num.ber  of  gun- 
boats to  supplement  the  defense.s  of  the  poi-t.  Tiiey  were  of  very 
light  draft  and  were  apx^arently  the  kind  of  vessels  that  Jeffer- 
son wanted  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  any 
serious  naval,  operations  undertaken  in  tlie  Gulf  v/oukl  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  an  admiral  of  the  )-oyal  navy,  but  the 
capt<iin-general,  through  his  commandant  at  San  Bias,  could 
exercise  undisputed  control  over  the  movements  of  the  ships  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  J79-J:  there  Y%-ere  attacJied  to  tl^e  station  of 
San  Bias  three  frigates,  one  packet-boat,  one  brigantine,  three 
goldas,  and  one  sloop.^®  •  The  last  four  boats  were  suitable  for 
exj>loration  but  did  not  carry  heavy  guns.  Tlie  commandant 
tiiere  had  a  siisii.  of  ten  naval  officers,  besides  the  u^^ual  chaplains, 
pilots,  and  so  forth.  There  vras  also  a  small  arsenal  vrith  its 
corps  of  workxnen  and  a  guard. '^^ 

Important  as  the  station  of  San  Bias  had  become,  there  were 
many  reasons  \\'liy  it  Y;ould  have  been  better  to  abandon  it 
entirely  and  to  transfer  all  its  activities  to  tlie  neighboring  port 
of  Acaprdco.  Though  tlic  viceroy  strongly  urged  this  upon  the 
crown  in  1789  and  1790,  the  matter  vvas  pjissed  over  without  even 
a  reply.    The  eliinate  of  San  Bias  was  very  unhealthf ul.«^    It  was 


CO  Kevilia  Gigedo,  art.  705.  . 

Q' Ibid.,  art.  706. 

cs/Jic?.,  art-  707.  It  was  evidcLtly  the  iriterttio-n  of  the  viceroy  to  con- 
centrate every thhig  at  the  port  of  Acnpuh-o.  Besides  the  advantage.s 
euumerateil  above,  there  would  be  the  further  economy  of  having  the 
navul  cornrnuTidant  act  as  the  castellano,  or  coinnsander  of  Acapulco. 
Furtlsermoro,  supplies  couhl  be  brought  cbeardy  by  water  fioni  Lima  or 
Manila. 


I 
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|:  a  long  and  most  expensive  j)roccs.s,  tlie  ciirryiDg  of  materials  and 

!  suppliec^  by  land  from  Vera  CJrnz,  while  the  harb<ir  ol"  Acapnlco 

was  not  O'lly  moT-e  cornmcdioiis,  but  was  better  defended.     In 
spite  of  these  and   otlier  reasons  Y\h!eh   niight  be   reeited,   the 
t  captaiii-general  was  not  allowed  to  ha^e  his  way. 

f  Among  the  duties  wljich  fell  to  tlie  captain-general  as  liead  j 

of  ti;e  army  ^va^  thjit  of  providing  for  the  housing  ot  tbe  troo[)S, 
•.  of  providing  barracks  for  them  when  they  were  able  to  be  in  the 

I  ranks,   and   liospitals   wlien  tliey  were  sick  or  vvTmrjdecL     The 

I  occasional  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  such  as  the  terrible  ^'vomito 

I'  7iegro"  and  a  high  deatli  rate  at  other  times,  reflect  the  lack  of 

:  success  which  the  ca]')tains- general  experienced  in  taking  care  of  • 

the  health   of  their  troops.     No  attempt  was  made  to  procure  } 

pennanerit   quarters  for  the  militia,  bui  that  problem  for  the  | 

;  regulars  was  faced  by  the  younger  Kevilja  Gigedo,  and  he  de-  j 

•  voted  several  pages  to  the  matter  in  Iiis  instruction  to  his  suc- 

J  cessor.    The  proper  places  to  begin  were,  of  course,  the  important  I 

5  cities  of  ^iexico  and  Vera  Cruz,   where  considerable   garrisons  I 

•  were  kept  regularly  in  times  of  peace.  In  1768  Ibe  \\-ork  on  | 
I  the  Intrracks  of  Vera  Cruz  had  been  begun  in  pursuance  of  the  1 

order  of  the  king,  September  26,  1762,  which  had  a])propriatcd  J 

■  ten  thousand  pesos  a  year  for  that  work.  Contracts  for  the  \ 
I  ■  materials  were  immediately  let,  but  there  then  succeeded  a  series  I 
;  of  delays  which,  in  a  mariner  quite  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  j 

■  administration,  defeD'od  the  doing  of  anything  really  important  ; 
;  foi*  soriictliing  like  twent.v-one  years,  and  the  worj-:  was  imt  ac-  | 
I  eomplisiied  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. '^^  | 
J  W'liile  the  construction  of  adequate  and  sanitar\-  barracks  for  ! 

the  regular  troops  was  thus  being  delayed,  it  was  of  course  neees-  : 

^  sary   to  rent   quarters.     According   to   the  viceroys   these   were  1 

.  expensive,  unhealthfuh  and  geno-ally  unsatisfactory,  conducing  j 

f  to  the  ravages  of  diseases,  and,  of  course,  tcjided  to  make  the  \ 

I  service  unnonular  and  desertions  freouent.''-      It  tbrows  inter- 

I  ^  I 

I  <i'J  R^viUa  Gegi'io,  art.  G76.  | 

I  ''>i^'(7.,  art.  '378.     The  duty  of  selecting  sites  for  barracks  fell  to  an  j 

I  ot^icer    ot    .  Mu-iiieers.    in    tho    iirst    in.stanoe,    and    then    they    had    to    be  ■ 

I  apj)roved  bv  the  sut^^.;^^^.'^'to.•.                                                            "  ' 

t  *                        '■ 
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esting  light  on  the  ways  of  the  Spanish  administration,  just  .such 
a  question  as  this  or;o  oS.  providin<T  sufficient  barnu-ks.     The  cap- 

tuin-genci'al  \va^  rcspoiisible  for  the  heaUh  and  eflV  iericy  of  liis 
troops,  but  while  he  vras  sending  on  th.e  average  niilliuns  of  pesos 
a  year  out  of  the  couirtry,  he  was  prc^vented  by  tht.^  indifference 
or  selfishness  of  the  crown  from  taking  tliose  steps  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  oi  Ids  duties.  It 
was  only  with  the  greatest  diiuculty  that  at  last  in  February, 
J.702,  authorization  was  finally  secured  for  the  erecti')n  of  bar- 
racks in  Vera  Cruz,  suffieioit  for  three  ])attalions  of  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  and  five  hundred  prisoners  of  the  galley."'  | 

In  the  capital  itself  there  were  quarters  for  only  one  regiment,  | 

though  some  improvement  was  ronde  toward  the  end  of  the  eight-  i\ 

eeidh  centurv.     It  woidd  ho  fruithjss  to  give  more  illustrations  i 

c 

CI'  to  aticmnt  to  give  this  subject  further  treatment.  1 

AVliat  was  true  of  the  effort  to  secure  adequate  barracks  was  -J 

also  true  of  the  military  hospitals,     'j'bere  w^as  no  military  hos-  I 

pital  in  the  City  of  ^Mexico  and  lacking  this,  it  was  necessary  j 

to  send  tfie  sick  s?)ldiers  to  the  hospital  of  San  xVudres,  v:hicli  was  | 

under  the  management  of  t!ie  archl)isliop.'-     There  resulted  in  | 

consetpievice  constant  bickerings  and  occasionally  serious  disputes 
between  the  hospital  corps  and  the  soldiers.  These  complaints 
were  reciprocal  and  very  hard  to  satisfy,  so  that  finally  admission 
to  the  hospital  was  forbidden  to  patients  suffering  from  certain 
s])ceified  diseases.  Thereafter  it  was  necessary  to  send  soldiers 
with  tliose  diseases  eb^ev/here  and  tliere  were  in  consequence  in- 
el^ciency  and  delay. 

There  was  a  hospitid  in  Vera  Cruz,'^'  the  San  Carlos,  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,*"   but  a  great  many   mora  hospitals  were 

"^1  iveviiia  Gtgedo,  art.  ♦JSL  It  h:ui  been  the  intention  of  the  viceroy  to 
S(?cure  IX  part  of  the  College  of  San  Jt^edro  y  vSan  Pablo,  formerly  a  Jesuit 
institution,  for  the  barracks  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  this  property  was 
divided  between  the  ruotifcplo  and  the  Colegio  Caroline,  and  the  mititary 
was  left  out. 

--  Ibul.  art.  <;^2. 

'"  .Miirqiiina,  art.  2.15-217.  * '' Coiishloro  que  ningn.na  habiii  tan  oportuna 
coruo  ]:i  conslru('A.'io:!  de  uu  hospital  nuc.o  y  oapaz,  sol-re  lo  qne  dejo  ua 
exTiodi'n;e  nd  ii'j;K-Ii:::(>  ;Mitecesor,  y  otro  «e  ha  principiado  en  ini 
tieiKjio  .  .  .  ." 

"*  Ktiviiia  CiKC'do,  art  GS3, 
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I  nei'did  all  over  the  eoanLry.    One  was  indeed  began  at  Ciiiluialuia  i 

I  in  the  spring"  of  ITOi),  but  that  was  only  tlie  merest  bcj: inning.''^  i 

I'  SiK'h  details  as  these  are  necessary  to  show  the  aeUi-i]  eoni'se- 

I  of  aft'aJrs  in  New  Spain,  and  to  show  the  vea]  nature  of  the  power 

I  of*    the    eaptain-generaL      The    primary    anth.orities    ahound    in 

I  evidence  of  the  diverse  nature  of  his  task  and  of  the  restrielions  : 

imposed  by  tlie  mother  eoijutry  upon  the  proper  fulfihiient  of  it. 
t  The  captain-general  had  to  attend  in  a  general  way  to  tlie  pay 

of  the  troops,  their  equipment,  their  housing,  and  their  training. 
He  liad  to  direct  the  great  powder  factory  at  Chiipidtepec  and 
see   that   its   products   were   distributed   aright.*^      He  Was   re- 
sponsible through  the  subiuspector-general  for  the  inspection  of  ; 
-^                   the   troops   and   was    directly    charged   witli   tlie    inspection   of  1 
I                   the    artilhuy.      Vieeroy    Marqnina    tells    of    his    drawing   up    a 
I                   regJaidento  governing  the  securing  of  goods  from  the  storehouses                 1 
I                   containing  the  artillery  supplies."                                                                       j 
t                        AUhough  the  fmancial  duties  of  ihe  viceroy  were  mninly  those  I 
J                   which  can^e  to  him  as  superi/itendent-general  of  the  real  hacienda,                 | 
I                   yet,   owing  to  the   peculiar  methods   of  financing   tlie   militaiy                 j 

i  ■       establishinents  in  Mexico,' it  might  even  be  said  that  the  captain-  i 

I  ,  .  .  . 

I   ■  general  had  something  to  do  with  the  raising  of  revenues.  ! 

I  The  regular  forces,  tlie  aDuy,  as  the  I\Iexieans  called  them,  i 

I  were  maintained  oat  of  the  viceregal  treasury.     The  urban  regi-  "    j' 

ment  of  the  City  of  ^Mexico  was  paid  for  by  the  consulado  of  that  | 

:  cy^y,  and  various  fands  were  tapped  for  the  support  of  the  dif-  I 

;  ferent  niilitia  organizations.     When  the  militia  was  reorganized  I 

;,  in  ITH-I:,  under  General  Ahllalba,  it  was  ordered  that  a  special  tax  j 

should  be  levied  in  ejtch   province   for  tluit  purpose.     A  com-  i 

.  mittee  v;as  appointed  to  coiisider  the  whole  matter.     Tliis  com-  j 

mittee  was  comjv.-^sed  of  tiie  viceroy,  Visitor-General  Galvez,  and  i 

-•  l-.'eviJla  Gigevlo,  art.  6S-t.  | 

"6  >ttarquiua,  art.  191. 

"■'^  Ihifl.,  art.  TOO.  "La  ins])GCcio7i  del  ramo  do  artilloria  estaba 
cntoTHC'.;  i:  ■'■Ju  ai  A'ireinato,  y  las  priucipales  providoncia.s  que  se  habiaii 
diciad.j  .-ol'^i^  la  materia,  so  redueian  a  la  fonuaeion  do  iiii  re^L^laTneuto 
para  el  taib.M'  de  Perote,  ....  v  la  instruceioa   ....  relativo  al  laetodo  ', 

y    forma lid3dt?.s    para    la  ...  .  extraeoioii    de    cfcctos    en    los    alinaceiios  | 

del  ....  ramo  do  artillfria."  ! 
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j  ^GcDP.ral  \'illalba,  and  ivs  a  result  there  was  levied  a  new  tax  on 

i  '  pulque  of  half  a  real  on  every  carga  lironght  into  ]Mexico''^  (Feb- 

^u;irv^,  1767).  ^\\^v('  vvcre  oHier  t:iy.e.s  on  food-ntiiffs  and  the 
liJcfj,  estjiblisiied  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  in  Fuel)] a,  ])nt  it  took 
a  long  while  to  have  this  niovenicnt  spi'e;:»d  to  the  other  eities. 
In  1774.  it  v.as  proposed  to  increase  tlie  dreaded  alcabaJa.  About 
the  .sani!.-  time  they  even  proposed  to  niake  a  government  mon- 
opoly of  ihe  native  ru])]  (j)opularly  called  chingucrito),  which 
would  3iot  cojnx)eto  with  Spanish  brandies.  It  was  not  until  tlie 
rule  of  Flores,  in  June,  3  7 SB,  that  rauch  real  progress  was  made. 
The  taxes  at  tbat  tiiDo,  in  the  various  intendaneie.s,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  militia,  v.ere  found  to  be  of  the  gi-catest  pos-sible 
varieties,  so  great  tbat  only  a  few  examples  can  be  given  here. 
In  Puebla  there  was  a  sort  of  octroi  tax  on  wheat.  In  Oaxaea 
they  taxed  sugar  and  cocoa,  whicli  was  safhcient  to  support  twelve 
soldiers  and  a  corporal.  In  Guanhjuato  there  wavS  a  tax  on  corn 
and  wheat,  hat  only  a  part  of  the  ioconm  vas  devoted  to  the 
soldiers.  Jn  San  Liris  Potosi  and  Guadala.jara  there  were  no 
taxes  at  all  for  the  support  of  tlie  milltia.'^°  In  February,  1792, 
the  subinspeetor-generai  fell  back  I'gain  upon  the  alcahala  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  an  addition  of  onediali  per  cent 
was  proposed. ^^  The  directors  of  this  bj-anch  of  the  revenue 
objected  to  any  further  i]] crease  of  the  alcahala  and  proposed  a 
tax. on  either  tobacco  or  cJiirigueriio^-  None  of  these  new  taxes 
was  levied,  however,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  viceroy  in 
1794  that  tbe  various  tnxes  formerly  established  A-ery  nearly  paid 
for  the  militia,  and  that  nothing  furtlier  was  necessary  than  a 
somevv'jiat  more  jusL  apportionment  of  them. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  tlie  military  estahlishmont  in  .Ne\\" 
Spaiji  was  not  supported  by  any  logicad  and  comprehensive 
schfrme  of  taxation  or  by  regular  appropriations  froin  the  vice- 


'"^  Keviila  Gigedo,  art.  CG3. 
^i>  7/'U?..  art.  bGG, 
^ojbij,,  art-  G69. 
«  Ibid.,  art.  G71. 
82l?;ic7.,  art.  672. 
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I  regal  treasury,  but  was  kept  going  by  a  h<ind-to-mouth  process 

I  of  raisin;;  reveiuie.     It  could  not  bo  chvinod  frojn  the  documents 

that  tiie  vieeroY.'  liad  m^y  very  defiiiiio  ideas  on  tlie  subject  tbem- 
selves,  so  that  in  this  case  the  fault  cannot  be  cliarged  to  the 
interference  of  the  crown  with  the  viceroy's  plans.  | 

The  subject  of  the  military  organization  of  New  Spain  cannot  \ 

be  lefi:  without  a  paragraph  on  the  fucro  miliinr,  or  the  special 
rights  enjoyed  by  persons  in  tlie  niihtary  service,  and  a  para- 
graph also  on  the  mordeplo  militar,  modelled  on  the  institution 
I  of  the  same  name  in  JSpain.    In  1768,  while  Galvez  v.as  in  3.Iexico 

I  as  visitor-general,  there  were  put  into  effect  those  military  ordin- 

!  ances  which  constituted  the  military  code  of  the  country.     Any  | 

I  military  man,  or  any  one  who  by  some  means  or  otlier  secured  | 

the  fuero  milUar  (as  was,  for  instance,  possible  to  the  meujbers  i 

I  of  the  considcido  of  IMexico  when  they  furnished  substitutes  for  J. 

I  the   city   regiment)    had   the   right    to   1)0   tried   by   a   military  \ 

)  tribunal.     This  might  in  many  cases  give  a  great  advantage  to  J 

[  the  member  of  the  favored  corporation  over  the  ordinary  layman  ! 

I  who  could  plead  no  exemption,  and  so  was,  of  course,  liable  to  -     \ 

I  abuse.     Questions  arising  out  of  the  ad.ministratiou  of  this  fucro  \ 

J  had  to  be  settled  by  the  viceroy  in  his  military  capacity.     As  j 

;  head  of  the  army  and  responsible  for  its  discipline,  the  captain-  i- 

I  general  was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  vieeroyalty  in  all  cases  j; 

'  within  th^i  military  jurisdiction.     This  was  so  great  a  power  that  ' 

son^e  mention   of  it    is   due   in   any   treatment   of   the   position  j 

enjoyed  by  the  viceroy  as  captain-general.     The  niilitary  juris-  i 

I  diction  had  been  gaining  toward  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth  ceu-  j 

tury,  according  to  one  viceroy,  "   ....  esx^ecialmeute  desde  las  | 

ultimas  declaraciones  que  han  dado  al  fuero  tanta  extension,  la  j 

tiene  grandisima  en  estos  reinos  .  .  .  .''^^    Acting  in  his  capacity  I 

as  supreme  nulitary  judge  the  captain-general  vras  assisted  by  1 

an  auditor  de  gucrra  who  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  tlie  \ 

^lexical!  cudiciicia.     There  was  no  appeal   in   these  cases  over  j 

the  head  of  the  ca[)tain-general  to  the  audiencia,  so  that  in  such  I 


I  «3  Kcvilla  Gi,^^odo,  avt.  98. 
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matters  the  viceroy  acted  |)raetical]y  in  a  sovereign  capacity,^* 
The  })!onlfpi(i  niiliUir  was  establishfHi  in  Spain  in  Die  year 
JvCl.  prohably  in  imitation  of  the  mend  d(  piCtc  in  Franco.  In 
February,  17G5,  it  was  introduced  into  New  Spain  as  a  kijid  of 
penaion  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers  dying 
in  the  service.  This  fund  v^-as  snpx)orted  by  a  mesa  do,  or  monthly 
X>ayment  v/hich  every  officer  h;id  to  gi\'e,  and  a  further  fas  of 
two  and  one-hahf  per  cent  of  his  pay  thereafter,  and  by  an  annual 
sul)sidy  of  two  thousaufl  pesos.  On  tlie  death  of  aii  officer  his 
widow  or  children  received  ar.ni.ially  one-fourth  of  the  salary 
he  had  at  the  tiine  of  liis  deati).^--  The  administration  of  the 
nw'nlcplo  mililar  was  in  the  Itands  of  royal  ofilcials.  The  fund 
received  additions  from  time  to  time  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1793  had^  brought  into  the  treasniw  over  thr^^e  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pesos  and  had  paid  out  enough  less  so  that  there  had 
been  a  surplus  of  over  two  Imndred  and  eiglity  thousand  pesos. ^® 
It  must  be  regarded,  then,  as  a  means  of  ji^'odueing  revenue,  on  a 
small  scale,  as  ^vell  as  a  public  charity  and  a  device  for  making 
the  military  service  mor.e  attractive. 

There  were  a  nuinbor  of  general  problems  confronting  ever}' 
viceroy  as  eai]^tain-gcneral,  on  which.,  if  lie  could  not  decide  them, 
he  might  at  least  give  advice  even  on  his  own  authority.  Besides, 
regardless  of  whether  his  iTifluence  was  to  have  any  weight  or 
not,  it  was,  impossible  for  him  not  to  have  an  opinion  and  not 
to  ponder  over  it  seriously.  It  must  be  helpful,  if  not  necessary, 
to  an  understanding  of  tl«e  posiiion  of  the  caj)tain-general  to 
indicate  at  least  in  broad  (Viuline  what  these  p>rolilems  were. 

The  fn-st  question  had  to  du  \\-iih  the  extent  of  the  military 
preparations  whicli  ought  to  be  made  by  the  viceroyalty  in  antici- 


fiKevilia   (iigcilo,  art.  99.     *'Cou  este  nombrc  ee  haha  tanibien  con-  j 
dccoraclo  o]  t>-ni-'nte  letrado  de  la  iutecdciioia  de  "Veracruz,  pero  on  realidad               '        y 

no  es  ]:.nsibl*'  quo  ejorza  las  fuDcioiies  del  oflcio,  pues  aqu*?!  gobiemo  es  in.ie-  ,;| 

])e!itlieute  de  c-^t(^  Cj;i>it,inia  fretioral,  y  a?i  solo  en  ella,  y  en  las  indej-en-  I 

dioji'os   <le   j'rovi':cia«   irtt  r^vir   v   i^'   Merida   do   Tiv'-ilan,   puode  haber  eon  | 

pro[)ipdad   AudUor  do   ^'uorra,  y   ciuilesquiova    <»tr<is   <'j"ao   sean  nombrados  I 

coino  td  de  Vcracru.z.  no  bajau  r.iar;  luncioaos  que  las  da  un  Asesor  en  asunlos  | 

militares. "  I 

8^  Ibul,  am  734.  | 

^^Ibid.,  avi,.  73S.  I 
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I  pation  of  a  possible  foreign  war.     There  could  be  no  doubt  in 

the  niind  cf  any  iiiielli^'enl;  nvni  tlial:  tliere  was  always  dnn<?er 

of  an  attack  upon  tlie  Sp'iijish  Ainerieaii  coloiiics  by  the  Erit.di.sh, 

and  after  the  experiences  of  the  Seven  Years'  "War,  wlien  both 

I^Ianila  and  Havana  had  been  eaptnrecl,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt 

of  tlie  dang:<'T  of  leaving  t.ie  colonies  without  ad(;quate  means  of 

I  defense.     The  expedition  ol:  the  English  against  Buenos  Ayres 

I  in  ISOG  s])o^vc(l  that  the  Court  of  St.  James  ^vas  va  earnest  in 

f:  its  designs  upon  certain  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonial  dominioTis, 

I  while  the  intrigues  with  ^Miranda,  probably  not   clearly  under- 

I  stood  by  the  Spaniards,  afforded  plenty  of  ground  for  a  suspicious 

I  attitude  tov/ard  tlie  English.^'     Viceroy  Branciforte  in  a  corn- 

I  munication  to  his  successor,  Azanza,  ]\lay  28,  1798,  speaks  of 

I  the  fnct  that  he  liad  been  inforrned  bv  ti^e  Prince  of  Peace, 

I" 

I  jManuel  Godoy,  regarding  an  expedition  which  the  English  were 

I  .  *    .    ^  .        .  .        -    ,  ^ 

I  fitting  out   against   I\Iexico,   in   which    Miranda   was   to  play   a 

I  considerable   part.      Sui'h   things   as   this   indicate   the   growing 

t  nervousness  of  the  Spaniard  with  respect  to  his  American  nos- 

I  sessions,  though  tlie  viceroys  were  not  all  agreed  as  to  th^^  means 

I  to  be  employed  in  meeting  the  danger.    Tliose  vrho  leaned  toward 

I  a  strong  military  policy,  of  which  Branciforte  was  undoubtedly 

I  one,  thonght  that  the  proper  course  to  Tjnrsuc  was  to  increase 


as  miuch  as  possible  the  military  resources  of  the  colonies.     Vice-  j 

roys  like  i'hr.  yoTuigcr  E.e villa  Gigedo  wci-e  just  the  opp(isite  of  i 

alarmists  ;ind  tiiought  that  the  natural  difficulties  involved  in 
any  attempt  to  conrpier  ^-[r'Aic)  were  so  great  that  witli  the  aid 
of  a  very  fe^v  Spanisli  reginients  the  country  could  defend  itself.  I' 

■  i 


I  s'i'  Branciforte,  in   a  letter  to  A2:iiiza,  dated   May  28,   179S,  refers   to  i 

;  JMiranda,  "    ....  arte  sirvio  do  geueral  en  Frauoia  a  los  principios  de  la  j 

t  guerra,   y    q^.ie    i^r    iiallaba    al    sueldo    do    la    Inobilerra:    ast'ii:ura!idcso    por  | 

I  ultiino  que  aqucd  honibre  perfido  se  habia  embarcado  con  destiuo  a  Mexico,  | 

I  doitde  se  su[»oiiia  tener  un  pjvrtido  favorable  a  las  operacioiics  de  nuestros  | 

I  eiiemigos;   .  .  .  ." 

I  It   is   c]p::t   fiv.>n    the   yrinuirs  of  a   Coiirl-Ynrl'-l   for  the   Tri'iJ   of  S>r 

I  Home  Foj^h:..:.),  ]^o:-ion.  l:>i)7,  tlint  1^^  l:^'*;  t'e  Er^!j^h  government  niedi-  \ 

I  tated  an  attac!;  on  Soulli  Anieric;-  in  rO'jporatl-n  w'wXi  Miranda.     Referred  • 

I  to  by  ^[osoit,  Su)/!Ji   Ar/t^^rlea  on   tlie  Eve  of  Emanvipo.lion^  p.  255.     Consiilt 

\  also  Ptobcrtson's  Mi.raado.,  listed  in  the  bibliograpliy.  i 


^"^  Viilarroel,  iii,  158-160.  Always  an  ntrabilious  critic,  Yillarroel  is 
at  Ills  uorst  Avhen  speaking  of  t)ie  evils  of  the  Mexican  niiliiia  system- 
*'\Vitliout  hj'^pcrbole,  the  King  has  more  ottioors  than  privates;  it  being 
evb^ont  tliat  most  of  the  former  juirchnsed  their  phicos  to  make  a  spec- 
tacle of  ji-Tire,  to  escape  p;)yi;ig  tb.'iT  debts,  to  gamble,  ar.id  ]i^■e  a  life 
of  libertinage  anJer^  tlie  i)i'j;c;:Uou  of  tiieir  epa-ulettes-  But  if  there  is 
occasion  to  nuireh  to  \  em.  (Jiuz  to  rej'Ol  an  enemy  or  for  any  other  urgent 
reason  rhey  feign  illneii^s  and  make  all  pretexts  iniagiiiable  to  avoid 
the  service. ' ' 
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Men  who  held  this  view  would  naturally  l.»olieve  the  money  was    *  | 
better  spent  in  developing  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  vice- 
ro3'ciil:y  and  iDcreas'ng  the  loyalty  t;)wai-ds  Spain,  th-iu  by  laying 
it  out  nT)on  new  fortresses  and  new  reginn'iits. 

Though  the  advocates  of  a  strong  military  foi-ee  eventually 

carried  tlie  doy,  there  remained  the  ot»ier  gi"eat  question,  which  | 

was  debi'ied  warmly  at  the  ti]ne,  iis  to  what  this  foi-ee  should  | 

comprise.     The  quf^stiou  was,  sliould  the  eliief  r<ilianee  for  the  -| 

defense  of  tlie  country  be  i)laced  upoii  the  Z*.LexietUt  troops,  or  | 

should  the  vieeroyalty  depend  more  and  more  npoji  the  regiments  f 

fro3n  S]>yi3i"    The  views  of  those  who  placed  their  main  reliance  \ 

upon  European  troops  may  be  summed  as  follows:  I 

In  the  first  place,  ovring  to  the  lack  of  military  spirit  among  J 

the  Creoles  and  the  ^lexican  natives,  and  the  gro\\'ing  sentiment  of  I 

inditlerence  or  disloyalty  toward  the  Idng,  the  provincial  troops,  | 

whether    regular    or   militia,    were    inferior    in    qualit}^    to    the  | 

Spaniards  p)roper.     The  conditions  of  service  were  so  hard  that  | 

the  recruitins-  of  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  reirulars  was  nracticaliv  | 

out  of  the  question,  while  as  many  as  there  were  of  tliem  were  of  | 

infericir  qualiiy  compared  with  the  Spanish  veterans  themselves.  | 

In  the  eyes  of  the  professional  military  men  llie  great  majority  | 

of  the  militia  were  impossibles.     The  militia  ofhcerb  were  mainly  I 

individuals  lacking  in  intelligence,  training,  and  even  courage,  | 

who  ];ad  oTuxha^ed  tboir  nositions  to  eniov  the  dignity  of  even  ^1 

a  hmobi;^  military  command,  or  else  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  | 

exemptions  of  the  fiicro  miHtor,    When  called  into  service  where  | 

there  \vas  a  prospect  of  real  iiglitiiig,  they  siidden]>^  took  ill  or  | 

resigned,,  or  in  some  way  shirked  tlieir  duties. ^^     Tlie  rank  and  | 

file  had  poor  and  obsolete  weapons  and  did  not  receive  sufficient  | 
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I  \ 

I  drill  even  \ntli  those  thiLt  they  1i;h1.     In  the  face  of  such  facts 

\  as  these,  .'ind  ihi-y  eoiiid  scarcely  be  (lis})iiter],  v.Iuil  codM  ])e  done 

I  ii  so])iC  ten  thousand  liritish  veterans  v-ere  f^afely  disembarked 

I  at  Vera  Cruz  ? 

I 

I  From  the  point  of  \iew  of  the  statesman  there  seemed  other 

V  rccisons  eriiiallv  s'alid  for  coiuniitthicr  the  defense  of  New  S])ain                     ; 

I  J              .                                                                          o                                                                               1 

f.  chiefly  to  the  inothej*  country.     The  more  the  captains-general 

f  succeeded  in  making  the  colonies  independent  of  the  crown  in  a 

\  military  way,  by  improving  the  fighting  spirit  and  discipline  of 

I  the  colonials,  the  moi-e  danjreroris  it  would  be  to  BT^dn  if  there 

|:  should  ever  occur  a  serious  dispute  between  her  and  the  colonies. 

f  There  was  already  beginning  to  be  observable  a  strong  antag- 

I  onism,    economically    and    politically,    between    the    two    main                    ' 

I  divisions  of  the  Spanish  empire.    "With  this  before  them,  Spanish                     | 

f  statesmen  could  not   igiiore  the  evil  political  efieets  of  a  con-                    j 

•■  sciousness  of  military  inde])endence  among  the  Spanish  Amer-                    i 

I  icans.     IBranciforte  in  a  letter  to  Azanza  refers  to  the  fact  that                    J 

i  Miranda  was  counting  on  a  following  in  the  viceroyalty,  if  he                     | 

:  shouh.l  be  able  to  land  there.     In  another  place  the  same  viceroy                ..   j 

i  speaks  of  the  tunndts  among  the  populace  that  could  scarcely  be                    j 

^  taken  care  of  by  the  forces  at  his  disposal.^'-^   Consequently,  it  was                     I 

■;  nothing  less  than  dangerous  for  Spain  to  try  to  evade  lier  respon-                     | 

sibility    of    garrisoning    her    dependencies.      I^Joreover,    on    the  1 

seitish  side,   ^iexico  could  be  made  to  support   a   great   many  j 

=  Spaniards,  if  they  were  given  good  positions  in  the  army,  and                     j 

;  if  the  support  of  that  part  of  the  army  were  charged  to  the                     j 

:  Idexiean  treasury.                                                                                                         j 

Arguments  quite  as  elaborate  and  perhaps  more  elfeetive  in  \ 

;  oppositioii  to  those  given  above  were  in  circulation  among  think-                     1 

mg  men  at  the  time  v>hen  e\'erybody  "s\as  dee^dy  coueerned  over  I 

I  the  wars  of  the  Prcneti  Kevolution.     No  one  denied  the  lack  of 

\  .                    .  .                                                                                                            ' 

*  military  qualities  in  the  troops  of  New  Si)ain  as  they  existed  at                     \ 

I  ,i\v^  eiHi  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  by  nu  n^eans  followed 

I  tliat  there  was  aiiv  inherent  inca}>acitv  for  war  or  aiiv  innate 

I  ■        ■ 

I  ^^Briuicifortc.  art.  13. 
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lack  of  military  virtues  in  tlje  American  population.®'^  It  was 
jield  by  a  great  inaiiy  that  all  tliat  wavS  ne.-essary  ^vas  to  spend 
tlie  Ji-anie  care  and  nion*^y  oji  t'*e  native  trooj)s  as  was  done  up-jn 
11)0  Europeans,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  efficiency. 
It  would  talve  time,  patience,  an.d  money,  but  it  was  perfectly 
feasible. 

From  the  Ivlexican  point  of  vievr  there  would  be  the  further 
advantage  of  spending  all  this  m.oney  at  hoine  diid  upon  ^Mexicans, 
besides  developing  their  own  roilitary  institution:^,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  would  be  more  econonncal  because  the  average  pay 
would  not  be  so  higli  in  the  New  World  as  in  t\\e  Old.  The 
complaint  that  there  was  an  exces^sive  amount  of  idleness  an.d 
a  lack  of  opportunities  for  work  in  the  colonies  would  be  partially 
met  by  tlie  employment  of  a  fev,-  thousand  more  men  in  the  army. 

There  were,  moreover,  certain  positive  objections  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Sx)anisii  regiments  in  tlie  colonies  in  time  of  peace.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  viceroys  to  take  into  consideration  something 
besides  merely  the  superior  qualities  of  the  European  troop? 
^\'heJl  ii^ey  first  ari-ived  in  America.  To  begin  v.-ith,  they  had  no 
sooner  been  disembarked  than  th-y  began  to  deteriorate.     Their  | 

dov\nhill  progress  wa.s  rapid,  if  only  a  part  of  YillarroeEs  state-  4 

ment  is  true.     The  officers  gave  themselves  up  to  all  forms  of  I 

dissipation  and  extra  v  a  go  nee  and  the  common  soldiers  imitated  | 

them  to  the  exlent  ot  tiieir  humbic  nicnns.    Eiseaso  and  desertions  | 

thinned  the  ranks  at  an  apnailiog  rate,  while  the  general  moi'ale  i 

was  depreciated  in  proportion.    According  to  Yiklarroel,  a  Sj)an-  | 

ish  regiment  \\as  wortidess  after  a  sliort  sojourn  in  Mexico,  and  | 

beside.s  the  loss  of  vrhat  u'ould  olh.erwise  be  valuable  troops,  there  | 

vrere  certain  incidental  evils  of  a  serious  nature. ^^  .^ 


'>' Villarrool,    iii,    .lo9.      AeeorJijig    to    thh   Putlutr,    those    wlio    he'd    the  -I 

ftiiti-Spanis};   vlcv-'s  aMin!tte<l  the  inferiority  of  the  native  as  a   fighting  | 

nmn    hut    attrihvit -,1    it    to    the    Mexicans'    bad    bree<.'lin<x    and    absence    of  3 

education.       "  Mnn    is     by    nature     the    same,     aiul     "<.vhat    is     lacking     to  I 

the  ^fexicaii  i?  only  direction,  iiistru'-t'nu,  and   Rubjcctiou  to  the  pro}>er  -^ 

di:^(•i^!iTJO  in   (>ii]or  \o  tnnlv^'  hirn   Hio  t^Uid  of  the  European,  and  partieu-  -J 

J.irly    good   l^r. 'iors    Inrt'   jkcoss- ry  j    ^.vho   by  example  and  energy  can  over-  | 

coTue  their  evil   i;:;; ligation "  | 

«i  A'iihirroel,  iii.  IIG  ct  c'>:q.     Af^er  isolating  out  the  increased  co:-t  of  -I 

bringing   over   and    laaintaiiiiijg   the   regulars   Irom   Hpain,   he   asked    the  "3 


r- 
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i 

I  New  Spain  at  this  time  Avns  beginning  to  be  rifnicted  with 

I  unweleonie    iinrnigratioo     horn    Use-    Old    Vrorld,    particularly 

|.  retiigoes  i'roni  1^  ranec.     These  people  very   ciften  brouglit  with 

I  them  "Frcn^'h  principles"  wLieU   did  not  iKinnonize  with   tlic 

I  views  on  society,  religion,  and   government  held   by  tlie  ruling 

p  classes  in  the  vieeroyalty.    Ah^o,  a  greater  influx  oi'  undesirables 

i;  of  all  kinds  froin  Spain  itself  was  aided  by  tiie  b]*inging  over  of 

I  the  Spanish  regiments.    Deserters  from  the  army  became  a  x^est 

I  to  Spanish  American  society  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reiaedy 

t  but  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  immigrants  from  Spain,  excluding 

I  oven  the  regulars,  and  then  malting  things  uncomfortable  for. all 

f  the  objectioTinble  clsaracters  by  lierding  them  into  the  ^Mexican 

I  army.     In  tliis  vray  it  was  }ioj)ed  to  arraiige  military  affairs  on 

f  a   proper   basis   and   ar   tlie   same   time   scilee   the   immigi'atioTi 

I  problem.    That  this  aspect  of  tlse  problem,  the  cpiestion  of  iiumi- 

i  gration,  and  that  <^i  putting  restrictions  on  the  foreign  element, 

I  had  become  so  important  a  one  to  the  \iceroys,  is  apparent  from 

i  the  documents.''-     E^ranciforte  \ras  driven  to  communicate  with 

;  JMadrid    on    this   subject    early   in    his    administration    and    he 

:  informed  his  successor  that  soon  aftm-  he  as-^umed  command  he 

■  began  to  instruct  himself,  "with  serious  attention  to  this  grave 

f  matter.""'*    As  the  preservers  of  public  order  the  captains-general 

I  had  to  pay  attention  to  these  matters  incidental  to  the  great 

;  military  question  itself. 


quc-^tloii,  '^TThiit  good  is  it  to  the  I'^oriMchy  to  serd  OA'er  tbese  troops  for  j 
;                        the  garrison  oi  this  country,  if  after  a  few  nioriths  of  residence  tiiey  are 

not    fit     for    auytinncr,    either    officers    or    soidievs  ? ' '       The    ottlcers    give  1 

theiGSolves   over   to  ./":'.</o  and  cortejo,  while  the   soh-iiera   go  about   "Vi"ell  ; 

dressed    and   m.'ui}-    of    them   carrying   tvv'O   watches!      A    further    objection  • 

was  that  the.?e  troops  adopted  French  manners  aud  dress  and  made  thera-  I 

'^  selves  tlic  laug-hing-stock  of  the  sober-minded.  i 

I  f»2  Yillarroel,  iii,  1 47-14S.     There  is  no  definite  information  in  the  docu-  | 

I  merits  in  regard   to  tlie  nuiiil.ter  of  desertions  from   the  army,  though   it  1 

f.  sooms   to   he  agreed  that   they  were  quite  too  numerous.     Yiliarroel,   as  i 

J  U3ua),  took  the  extreme  view,  that  largely  through  these  desertions  the  i 

8pa-;t(-di   pr7iiT;s\ih>    w,is  being  depopulal'ed   and   the   ^Mexi-nm   viceroyaity  \ 
o\''rr;in.     TJiis  '.'padition  he  declared  to  have  existetl  in   its  worst  form 

i  ■  siaoe  tiie  free  tra'le  decree  of  177"8,  i 

I  y^sBrancitort^',  art.  12.  '  I 
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5>- Marquinu;  art.  14.7, 


It  is  now  perhaps  possible  to  see  quite  deai^y  what  sort  of  i 

eapaeily  was  expected  of  tbe  eaptaiii-gericral,  what  sort  of  prob-  | 

leiJis  he  L:id  to  face,  fuui  wli;];:  wore  the  activities  whicli  pressed  | 

upon  his  time  and  attention.     These  duties  v/eru  the  very  heart  .| 

of  the  whole  body  of  responsibib"ties  wdiich  were  imposed  upon  | 

the  viceregal  offtee  and  v/ere  historically  and  actually  the  most  I 

important  thi]]g.s  wliieli  the  viceroy  was  called  r.pon  to  do.     It  I 

wys  Yillarroei  who  referred  to  the  office  of  captain-general  as  I 

tije  ''fifncioii  primitiva''  of  the  viceroy.     In  the  words  of  Mar-  I 

i 
quina,  ''The  array  of  this  realm  in  its  diiferent  branches  is  an 

object  of  fir,-t  imx>ortance,  because  one  ]oo]<s  to  it  as  the  defense 

against   cxte)"nal   enemies,   i\T\d   as   tlje    interior   reserve   for   the 

maintenance  of  good  order  and  tranquility  .  ,  .  ."^*    Because  he 

was  commander  of  the  army  and  Jiav>\  the  captain-general  had 

to  sec  to  the  enforcement  of  the  imperial  navigation  laws,  the 

running  clo^.vn  of  smugglers,  and  the  preservation  of  order  on 

the  frontiers  and  the  navigable  waters.     As  liead  of  the  armed 

forces  lie  was  cliiei  justice  for  all  cases  involving  a  fuero  miliiar, 

and  also  the  one  person  in  the  viceroyalty  to  \\hom  the  troox)s 

mif^'ht  accord  tlie  roval  honors. 


I 
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I                                                                        ClIAPTEii  V  i 

I 

I  ■  THE  VICEROY  AS  YICE-PATEON 

I 

I  No  study  of  tlie  viceregal  ofiiee  in  Americ^i  would  be  complete 

I  witliout  some  reference  to  the  povvcrs  exercised  over  the  church 

i  by  the  viceroy  as  vice-]>atron.^     Tlie  vast  spiritual  intc^rests  wliit.'h 

I                the  clmreh  po«sesr;ed  in  the  eoiiversioii   arid   instruction  of  the  \ 

I               native  races  of  Anieriea  not  only  niade  the  ecclesiastical  establish-  I 

nient  an  important  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Ncvv^  World,  but  it  i 

also  brouglit,   it   irito   close   coxiract   vith    the   civil   go^'ernment.  I 

Considering  the  importance  of  tlie  church,  it  is  not  a  little  sur-  ! 

I                prising  that  tiicj'e  was  so  little  contiict  betweoi  it  and  the  state,  ; 

but  ^■;llatever  tlie  reason  for  this  may  liave  been,  there  can  be  r^o  ! 

question  tliat  the  relatione  of  the  state  and  church  in  Spanish  j 

Anieriea  were  free  from  seriou-s  conflicts,  even  if  these  relations  | 

W'cre   not   always   exactly   harmonious.-      It   may   be   that    this  | 

hJiianoTiy  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  defniite  settlement  of  tlie  j 

old  controversies  between  the  poT)es  and  the  kings  of  Spain  before  i 

i 

there  really  v;a^  any   church  in  ..Ynerica.;  and  also  by  tlie  fact  j 

that  tlie  means  of  ^ommanieat  ion  between  Jvoioe  find   .bnerica  i 


I 

I  were  so  inadequate  and  so  indirect  that  there  was  little  chance 

I  or  temptation  f^sr  the  popes  to  interfere  iji  the  Spamish  colonies. 


1  The  t\s-o  ch.-nu.ers  in  Bancn-oft -s  Hislori/  of 'Me j- tea,  vol  iii  (cha[)S.  32 
aiid  33)  -are  so  satisfactory  that  a  forjiial  treatiiieut  here  of  the  subjoet  of 
the  (Mjurc-h  ot  2\lexieo  would  only  be  an  iiuitatiou.  \v^}iat  will  bo  dealt 
with  here  imder  the  titio  of  '^Thc  Viceroy  as  Vicc-Patron  "  is  uot  the 
church  of  Moxieo,  but  the  luuch  r.anov.'er  subject  oi  the  viceroy's  con- 
Ecctioji  with  it. 

-These  words  of  J'arkninn,  v/ith  refe-'ence  to  ttie  politico-ecclesiastical 
sliu;>li_,.i  in  C;i;:;..i:i,  v,  .udd  I  .^  ve  been  true  of  Spanish  America:  **  After 
all,  tiie  -lonra!,'  omv.  -.n  tJ!-  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  was  not  funda- 
EiOfital.  il.udi  had  h.^mI  or  tiiv.  other;  bnt!i  rested  on  authority,  ?nd  they 
diifer'ji]  o.dy  .-is  to  the  i->')i.i\d-iry  lines  of  tlicir  respective  shares  in  it." 
Parkninii,  01:1  l^igi^nc  iu  Canada,  ii,  135. 
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111  udiniug  royal  patrona^ire  it  might  not  be  possible  to  do  bet- 
ter thuD  to  re])]-odi.i(:o  tbo  language  ol!  ssome  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury viceroys.  The  elder  Revilla  Gigedo,  in  his  instruction  to  his 
successor,  the  Marrsues  de  las  Amarillas,  referred  to  it  as  fol- 
lows: "1'ije  Hoyal  J'atronage  of  the  Indies,  as  it  is  defuied  in 
La\s'  I,  title  vi,  book  .1,  belongs  to  His  Majesty  by  many  raost 
just  titles  in  order  that  tliC  Catholic  zeal  may  plant,  couserve, 
and  promote  in  these  vast  dominions  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles,  by  endowing  churches  and 
missions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel;  and  this  being  a  matter 
which  has  been  greatly  agitated  among  writers,  and  many  of  the 
doubts  which  have  infiueucecl  the  prelates  having  been  settled, 
tlie  Eoyal  Patronage  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  viceroy,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  maintain  its  riglds  and  prerogatives  in  their 
present  form.  "^  Even  more  striking  are  the  words  used  by  the 
younger  Revilla  Gigedo  in  his  instruction  to  his  successor,  the 
i\Iarcjues  de  Brancifor te :  ''The  functions  of  the  Eoyal  Patronage 
which  the  viceroy  exercises  as  vice-patron  are  those  vvhich  most 
exalt  the  autliority  of  that  office,  not  so  mu'ch  by  the  direct 
authority  which  they  give  to  the  government,  as  by  the  indirect 
influence  vrhicli  is  conferred  upon  tiie  person  who  rules  even  in 
the  temple  (riiojida  aun  deniro  del  tciripJo)  and  by  the  ecclesicis- 
ties  w^ho  were  ahvays  an  object  of  veneration  among  the  i:>eoples 
of  all  nations."'  The  same  authority  thought  that  the  kings  of 
Spain  who  obtained  from  the  pope  tlie  palronato  universal  dc 
las  Indkis  had  given  no  greater  evidence  of  wisdom  than  the 
securing  of  that  ''richest  jewel  in  the  royal  diadem."-^  In  the 
sanie  light  was  vievved  tlie  grant  of  tithes  as  a  partial  recompense 
for  the  great  expense  and  labor  wliieh  the  crown,  had  been 
exposed  to  in  the  conquest  of  tlie  country.  "...  In  nothing  else 
has  there  been  better  evidence  of  the  generosity,  y)iety,  and 
religious  spirit  of  our  Sovereigns  than  in  the  use  which  they  made 
of  this  large  donation.,  all  of  which  and  more,  they  have  employed 
in  the  building  and  endowment  of  the  beautiful  tempk'S  vdiich 


sKpviHa  Gigevlo  tlie  Eider,  art.  143. 
■*  Pevilla  Gigedo,  art.  25. 
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I  now  exist  in  these  dominions,  and  in  tlie  propagation,  of  the  faith, 

I  a7id  tlio  teaching  of  tli;it  doctrine  to  the  Indians."'' 

•  F^OTu  such  statcTneDls  as  the  above  it  can.  be  seen  how  the 

I  viceroys  in  the  eighteenth  century  looked  upon  their  positions  as 

I  vice-patrons.     It  was  to  them  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 

I'  that  it  gave  them  a  certain  prestige  among  the  people  over  whom 

I  they  were  commissioned  to  rule ;  ])ut  not  from  the  fact  tliat  they 

I  derived  from  it  any  great  increase  of  actual  political  power.     It 

f  was  not  even  believed  that  a  very  great  deal  had  beCii  accom- 

I 

I  plislied  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  Indians  after  all 

I  tliese  extorts/^     In  spite  of  the  vast  outlay  of  money  on  church 

t,  property  and  the  material  side  of  tlie  church's  activity,  besides 

I  the  maintenance  of  a  large  body  of  church  officials,  the  condition  i 

I  of  the  nati\  es,  from  a  r.-ligious  point  of  view,  was  most  diseourag-  j 

I  iug  even  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  regime,    ''The  inost  grievous  > 

I  thing  about  it  is,  that  so  great  expenditures,  care,  and  zeal,  and  [ 

f  such  wise  m.easures  taken  during  all  these  times  upon  this  point, 

I  have  not  produced  the  efteet  which  one  ought  t(j  expect,   and  | 

f  tlie    Indians   are   still   very   ignorant    and   rude    in   niatters    of  | 

i  religion,   as  Your   Exceliencv  will   discover   ^^•hen   vou   inform  I 

I  yourself  j'egarding  their  devotions  and  the  way  they  fulfill  their  i 

f  reliirious  duties,"'  /■\:':  ,■:.•■■■:  •    .^  • '      -  \ 

I  Though  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  a  large  pro-  i 

I  portion  of  the  Indians  of  Ne-\^^  Spain  remained  pi-aclically  un-  I 

I  affecicd  by  the  introduetion  oi  Christianity,  yet  this  must  not  be  i 

I  charged  to  the  fault  of  the  vieoroys.-     The  actual  administration  1 

I  of  tiie  affairs  of  the  church,  partieulaiiy  on  its  purely  religious  | 

I  side,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church  ofricials  and  the  influence  of  i 


f  ,5  Iiovilla  Gigedo,  art.  26.     The  words  in  tlie  quotation  niiirks  were  not 

I  Revilla  Gige.lo'y  but  came  from  Eibadenevra.    Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico, 

I  iii,  084,  note  9. 

I  '^  The  one  viceroy  who  unqoalifieilly   prai.-,od   th.c  UMtiN  e  popnhition.  Tras 

I  Branciforte,  but  he  praised  everrthiii^-.     Branciforto,  art.  103.     Bancroft, 

I  Ifisfori;  of  Mexico,  iii.  6S1,  note  1. 

I  "  Ke\i'C!  Gi^edo,  art.  27. 

t  ■  *  The.  ,^'\',eral  difectioiis  of  the  luissiions  Vv'as  in  the  hands  of  the  vice- 

I  V''''^J''J">  t'jt   it  -svus  im}>L>^:^ib]o  for  liiiu.  to  know  all  about  ti'eui-     Eeviila 

I  Gi-edo  the  Ehler,  arts.  1^2-lo5. 
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tlic  viceroys  could  he  only  vory  iudircct.  In  a  general  way,  they 
were  to  vsee  tliat  t'tui  riplits  of  llie  Iriiig  were  not  i:r['i;in<.^ed  upon  by 
tou  zealous  eecle;-nas;ics,  and  tlitil  tUe  latter  did  not  fight  among 
themselves  to  the  detriment  of  the  interest  of  tlie  government  and 
the  people  at  large. '-^  This  vague  and  general  authority  did  not 
allow  of  much  more  than  a  mod  ej  a  ting  intluerice  in  cluu'ch  affairs, 
as  the  following  ])ages  of  this  c]iax)ter  Avill  nuihe  evident,  and  so 
from  tile  point  of  view  of  this  thesis  the  holding  of  the  real  patron- 
ato  was  only  one  of  the  minor  functions  of  the  viceroy. 

The  history  of  the  ryonl  patronage  in  S])aiu  and  Araerlca  is 
both  simple  and  acce.^vsible,  there  b-^^ing  a  number  of  good  accounts 
in  Spanish  and  a  few  even  in  English.  As  is  stated  in  all  tlie 
books,  the  rights  Vvdiich  the  kings  of  Spain  possessed  over  the 
church  in  America  were  derived  from  tlie  numerous  papal  grants, 
begiiining  v/itli  tlie  celebrated  one  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  of 
the  year  1493,  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  bull  of  Julius  IT,  in 
.1508.  As  the  popes  had  little  or  no  machinery  for  nianaging  their 
interests  in  xVmerica,  at  least  in  the  earliest  days,  and  as  the 
Spanish  kings  seemed  disposed  to  co-operate  with  rather  than 
to  antagonize  the  popes  in  purely  spiritual  affairs,  the  concession 
of  the  titlies  and  tlie  riglit  to  nominate  ail  church  officials  to  the 
king  was  obtained  wiMioiit  gi'eat  diluculty.  In  1574,^'^  I'hilip  II 
stated  explicitly  in  a  royal  decree  tlie  basis  for  his  claims  to  the 
patronage  and  by  that  time  the  ex'-reise  of  it  by  his  predecessors 
had  given  it  a  sanction  which  was  not  to  be  disputed  thereafter. 

Although  tlie  main  questions  between  the  church  and  state 
liad  been  settled  by  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  there 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  S^panish  rule  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing points  of  friction.^'  The  pa]}al  nuncio  at  ^^Iadrid  was  tlie 
center  of  most  of  tiiese  dimeuUics  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  words  of  ^'.larques  de  IHfuicera,  1673,  ''Some  of  the  apos- 


s  Rpvilla  CTir;-edo  the  Elder,  art.  107,     ^lancora,  p.  268. 

!'■>  Moses,  Spani^Ji  lUtU-  in  Aw.cnca,  pp.  2-i.L-2-Jr2. 

11  One  of  the  iivost  3\vef:ping  coiKlemiiatioiis  of  lliO  cluirf-li  and  its  uii- 
v/orthy  servautri  arnon^j;  t-be  •7Jet.'ire:ral  docunienrs  is  \o  bo  louud  m  tlio 
instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Linares  to  the  Alarqiiis  of  Valero,  pp.  oOS-30i). 
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[  tvi]ic   irniieios    rosidonl    iu   r>Ic.Jrid   Iiavc   aileuipted   al   dilferont 

I  times   (citlior  beciuise  of  iiistroctions  or  orders  from  Koine,   or 

I  because  uf  tJieir  own  natural  dec^ire  to  exitMid  their  authority) 

I  to  introduce  themselves  v/ith  Italian  dexterity  into  th('  affairs  of 

I 

I  tlse  new  elinrch  of  the  Tndte.s,  and  they  Iiiive  ever  opposed  the 

I  measure  taken  by  the  Council  ....  to  pot  into  eti;ect  tlie  bull 

I  of  Gregory  XII,  (>rdering  thcVi  ecclesiastical  cases  be  concluded 

I  before  tlie  rr,yal  juda:es  vrithout  further  a[)peal/'^'- 

I  In  such  m.^tters  the  yicei-oys  resisted  the  pretensions  of  the 

I  church  and  the  activities  of  the  nuncios  and  ])relates  with  such 

vigor  that  ditliculties  of  tliis  nature  hful  well  nigh  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  same  Mancera  de- 
clared that  ''The  viceroys  and  ministers  have  acted  in  such  cases 
with  that  Ci^re  <'nd  vigilance  wiiich  was  needful  just  in  proportion 
to  the  resist(nce  which  the  pre]ates  olTered,  due  to  ignorance  or 
]nalice. '"^"  Ji  case  in  point  was  the  one  growing  out  of  the  ])ro- 
claroatioii  of  a  jubilee  by  Clement  X,  on  Iris  accession  to  the 
pontitic<^l  throne.  The  brief  which  tlie  Pope  issued  on  this  occa- 
sion was  sent  direct  by  tlie  numno  at  ?.]'adrid  to  "a  certain  pre- 
late" in  X'ew  Spain,  who  directly  x^-omuJ gated  it,  and  affixed 
it  to  the  churches,  without  waiting  to  secure  tlie  previous  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  (wliich  should  have  been 
secured  before  the  brief  was  sent  to  America  at  all)  or  even 
notifying  tlie  government  in  Mexico.  All  this  irregular  proce- 
dure was  condemned  by  the  order  oi  Jnne  10,  1052,  nnd  tiiis 
action  may  very  well  'oe  taken  as  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  crown  in  regard  lo  f!.]k>\ving  direct  oorrespondence  be- 
tween the  rh.iroj)ean  authorities  in  tlie  church  and  the  prelates  in 
the  Indies.^^ 

Alihough  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  vrere  no  ])oints  of 
dilference  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  toward 
tlic  end  of  VnQ  Spandsh  rrgime,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  those 
points  of  difference  were  oL'  d^istinctly  ininor  impoi'tance  as  com- 
Piired  with  the  issue  stated  in  th(.^  idjove  paragi-aol!.    Th.e  younger 


1-  ^i'aricera,  ]».  '270. 
13  Ihi'L 
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^■i  Ivt'vnin  Giu;eao,  art.  524  et  seq. 
'0  Bra 'H'i forte,  art.  OS. 


Revilla  Gig'-vlo  and  the  arciibisimp  had  a  little  trouble  about  tlieir  |- 
relative  dignity,  and  the  shinll  question  arose  ^Yhethe^  the  arch-  | 
bishop  should  ree(?ivc  I'roui  the  x)^i^^ce  guard  the  same  military  I 
honors  as  were  accorded  iu  the  captain-general,'''*  l^ut  the  general 
tone  of  tlie  relations  of  the  two  was  amicable.   ^\s  an  illustration  ] 
of  the  contrast  between,  the  feelings  of  the  lieads  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastieal    branches    of    the    government    in    ^Jexico    in    the  '. 
seventeenth  a^id  eighteentl]  centii  ries,  the  foil  owing  quotations  may 
not  be  lacking  in  interest.    AVith  the  markedly  hostile  woi^ds  of  ' 
Mancera  in  nnnd  (see  abo^'e)  the  following  words  of  the  iustruc-  ' 
tion  to  Cagigal,  written  in  1760^  lav  striking  enougiu    "'The  func- 
tions of  the  vice-patron,  which,  are  among  the  most  extensive  privi-  ^ 
leges  conceded  by  the  sovereign  to  his  viceroys,  are  entirely  ac-  ■  I 
cepted  and  in.  use.  Your  Excellency  will  find  in  the  most  illustrious  5 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  this  realm  those  dispositions  \\diich  are                '   I 
to  be  expected  from  their  positions  {las  diRposlciones  de  que  cs 
capaz  Ja  picdad  do  sus  dignidad^cs)  and  the  most  active  zeal  for  [ 
religion  and  for  the  service  of  tlie  king,  aiid  witliout  offense  to  \ 
the  rest.  Your  Excellency  will  immediately  fiJid  in  the  n^ost  ilius-  { 
trious  prehite  of  this  capital  all  the  admi]'al)Ie  qualities  ^vhicli  ] 
with  double  advantjige  for  the  above  cited  qualities  will  make  ■■ 
easy  for  you  a  close  union  of  the  two  jurisdictions,  and  a  happy  | 
concord  of  honor  and  justice  .  .  .  .   "^-^     It  is  impossible,  ^\uth  | 
th*:  limits  imposed  upon  the  length  of  this  onper,  to  re[iroduce  t 
liere  the  language  of  the  ^'iceroy  Branciiorte,  in  his  characieT-iza-  .. 
tion  of  the  inultiple  virtues  of  the  church  and.  all  its  servants  ; 
in  his  dfiy,  but  a  fevr  sentences  '•.viU  be  sufiicient  to  indicate  the  l 
general  trend  of  his  remarks.    -Aftr^r  paying  the  highest  compli-  I 
meut  to  the  piety  and.  loyalty  of  the  Archl^ishop  of  ^lexico,  Bran-  | 
ciforte  referred  to  tlie  bisiiops  suilragau  as  "adorned  with  tlie  | 
same  admirable  qualities  and  ...  .  resplendent  virtues   which  | 
the    diocesan    prelates    of    New    Spain    possessed    to    an    equal  •; 
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f  '  '  ! 

|.  of  the  Holy  Cathedrcil  Churelies  and  the  Ivoval  College  of  Giiada- 

?■ 

f  lupe,   well   served  by  distiri<^iii.shed,   eiiltiv<ited,  and  oxeraplary 

^:  prieiTs,  dedicated  to  liie  Xniniment  of  their  sacred  oinces  .... 

I  with  that  decorum,  propriety,  and  apostolic  zeal  and  mag-nificence 

|,  whiclj   induced  true  sentiments  of  religion  and  piety  into  the  i 

f  hearts  of  the  faithfuL  "^'  j 

I  It  \vonld  be  easy  to  increase  the  nuinber  of  citations;  of  this  \ 

1^  kind,  if  it  were  worih  while,  but  enough  has  surely  been  given 

I  to  indicate  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  relations  of 

|:  the  viceroys  and  the  arelibishops  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 

;  period.     The  ci-usliing  blo\\-  dealt  to  the  Jesuits  in   1767   was 

^  in  no  sense  &  disadvantage  to  the  rulers  of  the  secular  clergy; 

I  while,  in  general,  the  church  in.  America  escaned  those  attacks 

I  upon  its  privile£?es  a.nd  property  which  Cliarles  111.  liad  insti-  ! 

h  ..  -^  -  -     ..       -  . 

I                  tuted  so  vigorously  in  Naples  and  had  later  applied,  m  a  some-  ■ 
I                  what  milder  form,  in  Spain  itself.    This  almost  perfect  harmony 

1^                   between  the  clergy  and  the  ci-;'!!  government  during  the  last  days  r 

i                   of  tlie  S]>anish  rule  will  help  to  explain  the  extreme  loyalty  of  \ 

I                   the  church  to  the  Spanish  government,  when  the  Wars  of  inde-  | 

I                  pendence  broke  out.  i 

I                         It  would  seem  easy  to  account  for  the  loyal  support  which  | 

I                   the  Ciiureh  so  uniformly  gave  to  the  government  by  pointing  | 

I                  out  the  advantages  conferred  on  tlie  liitter  by  the  former,  but  it  I 

"                   should  be  remembei'ed  that  there  were  two  sides  to  this.     The  \ 

'                   churcii  in  America,  thougli  it  was  able  to  amass  great  wealth,  was  1 

5                   nlso  obliged  to  contribute  very  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  ! 

t                   governiyjent.     As  \vpis  explaiTJcd  in  the   preceding  chapter,   the  I 

I                   salaries  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  taxed  by  the  collection  of  the  j 

'iiiedla-anoia  and  the  ■mesadas,  and  in  two  otlier  ways  was  the  | 

church  nuide  to  pay  a  share  for  tiie  exjjenses  of  the  strde.     The  j 

sale  of  tlic  bulls  of  the  Sa)ita  Cnizada,  while  not  a  tax  on  church  i 

property,  A\as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  through  the  instru-  ' 

mentality  of  the  church  and  so  probably  diverted  mojiey  wliicli  .' 

miglit  normally  -have  gone  into  tlie  iuinds  of  the  prelates,  into  j 

"»'  Brant ii'orie,  art.  99.  '■ 
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the  royal  treasury.""^    ^loreover,  the  tithos,  wliieh  were  the  chief  | 

source  of  revenue  oC  thf^  elnircli,  weve,  aeeorcling  to  the  bull  of  ^ 
1501,  to  he  paid   into  the  haiuis  of  live  ivi'ig.     Tjiey  wure  used 
largely  in  tlie  maiiitenan^'e  of  ihe  religious  estahlishrneuts  but  not 
entirely,  and  a  con.sidej'able  surplus  later  came  to  be  reserved  for 
the  ordinary  tenvpoi-al  demands  on  tlie  royal  treas^uryd^ 

That  this  complex  iinaneial  relation  of  tlie  churcli  and  state 
could  be  niaintaiiied  for  centuries  without  any  friction  whatso- 
ever vvHs:  not  to  be  eApect^Kl,  in  spite  of  the  general  good  under- 
standing betv,-eeii  tlicm.  There  were  some  cases  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  viceroys  and  the  prelates  in  tlie  course  of 

Mexican  liistory.     In  one  ease,  the  king  disregarded  the  grant  | 

of  immunity  from  payi^ig  tithes  Vv-hich  had  been,  made  by  the  \^ 

po])C  to  (Tories;-''  in  aiiolher  case,  iji  1539,  the  bisho])s  of  Mexico  -^ 

and  Miclioacan  "disagreed  on  this  subject/^  according  to  Ban-  | 

croft,  ''and  the  king  ordered  the  latter  prelate  to  stdjuiit  to  the  | 

decision  of  the  viceroy  and  the  oidores  without  appeal."-'^     Other  | 

examples  might  be  given  of  disagreements  ])et\\'een  the  lay  and  I 

clerical  authorities  in  the  sixteenth  aTid  seventeenth   centu.ries,  I 

but   thA;ir   respective   rights    wore    j)retty    well    established    and  1 

mutually  understood  by  the  days  of  Charles  111.  | 

Fr(^ni  the  point  of  view    of  the   Spanish   ad/ninistration   of  | 

New  Spain  the  duties  ^vhich  foil  to  the  viceroy  as  viee-patron,  | 

or  tlie  p-  j.H>oe,l  re])r' seniative  oi.  ihe  kiijg  as  the  temporal  head  ^ 

of  the   eliiircb,   may    be   C(uj^idered  under  thiee  heads.      Undt:r  ^ 
the  first  laay  be  placed  those  duti;--s  \^hieh  related  to  the  appoint-               -    | 

ing  power,  and  which  involved  the  right  of  presentation,  or  the  | 

nomination  of  ail  ehurcli  ofilcials  iiolding  appointive  ofrices,  which  'J 

amounted  to  being  presf^nt  at  the  election  of  those  church  officials  I 


^^  The  chief  source  for  irtfonriatiori  about  the  Iinaneial  system  of  Now 
Spain   is  stlli   the  Historic   dc  L'eal  Haciciuht,  by  Fonseca   and   I;nutia,   (3 
vols.,  iVfexlco,  ]<S-"53.     Ti:e  revenues  derive'!  from  the  cliurch   are   all   cx- 
.  haustiveiy  treated  there. 

^'■^  liai'croft,  Ili^toii/  of  Jlcxico,  lii,  6u(),  note  oO. 
^0  Ihid.,  p.  GGS,  note  5S. 
21  Ihicl,  p.  iliu,  note  54. 
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I  who  received  their  nominations  from  chapters  and  other  coUe- 

l  giate  bodies.     Under  the  second  raay  'be  groiiped  those  vicei'cgal 

I  fuiiotio)]?>  which  liroucdit  the  viceroys'  into  contact,  and  soraetinies  •. 

conflict,  witii  the  ecch^siastical  conrts.  and  tlie  varioi;s  privilei^es  ■; 

.1 
\  and  exem})tions  winch  the  church  and  its  functionaries  possessed 

as  an   orf^anization   more  or  h?ss  ontslde   of   the  ordinarv  civil 

j  government.     Under  the  tliird  nuiy  be  considered  that  group  of 

i  political  activities  in  the  field  of  education   aiul   cliarity  which 

>  was  so  largely  under  the  control  of  tlie  cluirch,     AVithin  these 

l  tliree  groups  may  be  classified  practically  every  oflicial  act  which 

!  the  viceroy  performed  as  vice-patron.  I  shal]  now  attempt  to  show  • 

what  };)art  each,  one  liad  in  the  administration  of  the  viceroyalty.  I 

f  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  >Spanish  conquests  and  colonization  .! 

I  the  small  number  o^  priests  and  fi'iars  in' America  required  no  "] 

i  ....  ,  i 

I  special  supervision,  amd  constituted  no  particular  ])robk^m.  for  the  j 

\  home  government.     When  the  church  liad  been  so  fully  estab-  ' 

I  lished  that  it  possessed  large  properties,   its  ovvn    hierai-chy  of 

I  ofhcials  up  to  the  archbishops   in   I\Iexico   and  Lima,   and   had 

I  dirriculties    in    its    own    internal    organization    growing    out    of  i 

:  jealousies  of  the  secular  and  regular  clei-gy,  the  necessity  of  a  | 

;  vice-patron  was  forced  upon  the  atlention  of  the  king.     In  15-35  1 

i  tlie  fust  viceroy  in  America,  x\ntonio  cle  ^Mendoza,   was  given,  \ 

alonpr  with  his  otiier  powers,  that  of  tlie  royal  T^atronage,   He  was  i 

to  liave  fud  power  to  present  to  all  beneucis,  high  and  hiw,  and  j 

fix   the  limits  of  the  dioceses  as  ^\ oil.     Althoagh  he  was  com-  \ 

missioned  to  fil!  all  vacancies  in  ihe  church,  in  practice  the  arch-  j 

bis}i0]>  of  Mexico  (tlie  first  one  was  Juan  de  Zumari-aga.  1547)  • 

and  the  other  prelates  were  elected  by  their  res])ective  cliai^ters  j 

!  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  nqu-esentative.     In  such  elections  j 

i  it  wa..s  necessary   f;;)r   the   viceroy  to  exercise   extreme   care   lest  j 

.  partiality  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  chap-  i 

ter  prevent  the  cJioice  of  the  rlglit  candidate.     The  elder  Kevilla  ' 

Cigedo,    writing  in   175^^  dechircd  that  the  vice-patron  *'ou2:ht  ' 

to  observe  the  names  placed  in  nomination  with  great  circum-  j 

speetion."    Again  he  staled,  "as  it  is  extremely  duIicuU  to  lind  ! 

a  chapter  whose  members  e;)?i\bin-;^d  learning,  virtue,  and  impai'- 


^^ 
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tiality,  it  is  not  possible  to  count  upon  tlie  majority  of  votes  being  | 

east  for  the  most  worthy."-'-  | 

This  appoiiUing  power  covered  all  cases  of  promotions  and  | 

translations  of  the  secular  clergy  and  the  privileges  of  the  regii-  | 

lars  to  fill  curacies  or  to  enjoy  any  exceptional  favor.    It  extended  | 

to  all  ]jOsitions  in  the  cathedral  chapters,  tliongli  it  was  enjoined  '§ 

upon  the  viceroy  tliat  graduates  from  Spauisli  nniversities,  and  2 

from  Lima  and  ^-Fexico,  should  be  favored  over  otliers.     AThen  | 

an  election  took  place  in  any  monastery  or  collegiate  body,  it  '^ 

was  customary  for  the  vicei^oy  to  appoint  ^n  asistenle  reel  to  ?• 

act  fn  his  stead  as  the  representative  of  the  king."^    As  many  of  |^ 

these  places  were  very  well  paid,  particularly  the  four  stalls  in  % 

the  Cathedral  of  ]Mexieo,  tliere  was  often  a  lively  competition  for  | 

the  vaeancv.-*  I 

One  vicercy  tells  how  diftlcidt  it  was  to  secure  impartiality  :| 

in  such  app(<intmeiits,  although  it  was  necessary  for  the  most  in-  | 

si 

teliigent  scleo don  of  the  candidate:  "   ....  for,  as  it  has  turned  | 

out  in  my  tirae,  before  the  election  had  taken  place,  each  candi-  I 

date  had  made  sure  of  the  numlver  of  votes  upon,  wdiieh  he  could  I 

count. '''^  I 

I 

As  has  alreadv  been  ijitnrtated,  the  election  of  tlie  oflicials  | 

I 

au'iong  the  regular  clergy  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  vice-  | 

patron.     At  times  these  elections  aroused  sucli  partisan  feelings  | 

among  tb.e  electors  that  special  measures  hsad  to  be  taken  to  pre-  | 

serve  the  proper  forms  and  decorum.    There  were  occasions  when  I 

something  worse  than  a  breach  of  decorum  \v'as  imminent.     The  I 

younger  Ec^villa  Gigedo,  writing  in  1794,  left  an  account  of  aij  I 
election  held  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  the  City  of  iMexico 

-2  JU'villa  G;.^oao  the  Eider,  art.  145. 

2;-"  VjuI.,  art.  14C.  This  authority  atatea  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
a]>])oiut  as  asi^tcnte  real  a  Jesuit,  '' accredited  with  virtue  and  letters." 
Tins  J"u;!irtio7i.'.iry  was  to  be  present  at  the  synods  and  meetings  where  the 
candiMarcs  a} speared  in  public,  so  that  he  might  inform  th>e  viceroy  regard- 
ing iht'  qualifications. 

5^4  Bancroft,  IJistoxy  of  Mexico,  iii,  690.  note  26.  'J'here  was  a  possi))iiir.y 
of  disagr.?ci!i''nt  l^otween  the  viceroy  aTid  the  ecch--;-.J:isttcal  authorities 
o\er  the  iiKitter  of  vacancies,     JAesilia  Gigedo  to  Forljer,  July  27,  1790. 

--Revilia  Gi^rcdo.  art.  29. 
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[  in  whid)  "thf^re  would  Juive  Ijeeii  tlic  greatest  difficulty  in  fniding 

*  a.  reinedv  i'or  tlie  di^iOi'der  wliicli  was  brewing  if  I  bad  not  re-  , 

I 
eeived,  in  <^dv;.nec,  pixsiiive  iiifonnation  that  certain  individuals  ; 

I  belonging-  to  one   of   the   parties   int<i   whieli  those   friin-s   were  > 

I  divided,   \:ei'e  holding  tiieir   own  ses^^ions  in   tlie  nnine   of   ttie  j 

I  assembly."-"^     It  seems  that  these  charehmen  were  oecasionally  i. 

I  tempted  to  indiih^e  in  sneh  sharp  ];)olitieal  practices  that  the  vice-  ■ 

I  Toy  feh"  tiic  necessity  of  intervening  in  order  to  compose  the  fac- 

I  tional  fights  and  prevent  scandal  to  the  church.    About  the  same 

i  time  there  wns  a  meeting  of  tlie  xVugustinians  in  the  ^lexican 

f  capital,  according  to  the  same  autliority,  witich  threatniied  such 

I  a  breacli  of  tlie  peace  that  the  viceroy  had  to  call  in  the  services  i 

[  of  a  member  of  tlie  audiencia.''     The  Augusiinians  of  the  prov-  ff 

\  inee  of  Michoacan  likewise  gave  the  viceroy  some  concern  over  I 

\  the  nAatler  of  bringing  over  some  more  members  of  their  07'der  \- 

I  so  that  tliore  would  be  the  proper  alternation  between  the  Span-  | 

I  iards  and  the  Creoles  in  the  appointments  to  otilce.-^     Twentv  ! 

I  thousand  pe50s  had  Ijeen  p.rovided  for  the  expanses  of  the  trip  of  1 

<  tliese  newcomers,  and  the  whole  matter  was  at  last  settled  by 

;  an  agreciaent  between  the  ^'iceroy  and  the  archbishop,  in  pur-  \ 

\  suance  of  the  real  cedulajoi  April  9,  1791.  ! 

■  The  selection  of  the  curates^  or  pa,rish  priests,  ofcered  very  |- 

'  little  ditucultv  to  the  vice-patron.-^     It  "was  nece^s:n*v  for  tlie  .  I 

names  of  three  candidates  to  be  presented,  and  the  vicei-oy  usually  | 

eliose  the  one  mentioned  first,  owing  to  the  practical  impossibility  1 

;  of  deciding  between  the  rohitive  merits  of  the  competitors.^'^  This  j 

\  practice  Wiis  identical  with  tlmt  long  sin^^e  prevailing  in  En2:land.  \ 

\  ^'  ^  I 

\  20  Ecvilla  Gig^ao,  art.  34.  { 

\  ^T  Jhid.,  art.  33.  j 

\  -s  Ibid.,  ort.  36.     Alr^o  ^.Laiicera,  ]>.  273.     Ad  explari;.itioTt  is  '^iven  here  i 

I  of  the  poiioy  of  * '  alteriiatiou/' '  ^vllic!l  was  not  eat^y  to  carry  out  to  tlio  i 

I  satisfaction  of  the  iSpaniards  and  Creoles.  j 

\  20  itnci,,  !irt.  30.  [ 

\  ,    -'•  Jti^frrrri'hi-  CrnrraL  r']\  oi'ear^d  60.    JTeie  tbe  viee-j.-atrorj  v.-as  spoeifi-  • 

[  eally  or.i;  .'  .]  to  r;;;;n;hu-  into  tlie  ijierits  of  the  three  candidates  proposed,  | 

I  and  if  vorr  n;  tien!   v,  err  .'^r.itabJo,  reject  all  three  and  require  a  second  j 

I  trio  of  ]i!^.^.i;.:'ri'i;s.     \\';.fvh  svas  aiso  to  be  kept  H[ton  the  bibhops  in  order  , 

I  tiiat  tliey  li.i-lir   n(;t  :i'!o'.v  ■s-acancies  to  go  too  long  untilled^  and  appro-  ; 

I  priate  the  curate's  salary  to  th.ciTiselvecD. 

I 

i 
I 


31  }k-vi]la  Gigedo,  art.  37. 
£-  Ril>;i'ii'iu-yra,  p.  275. 
^3  lu.'viila  Ciifff-do,  art.  94. 
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wl'ipre  the  kin;?  nojuin.iny  lins  tlio  a})])oiritnieii1:  of  tlio  ]■)!.■^l!op  or 
prebend    bat  with  rare  exeeptiuiis  eh<M.)S03  Die  first  on  the  li.^t. 

In  additioii  to  the  appointm;?]it.s  amonp,  th.e  re<juhir  cu^rgy 
me].itioned  above  and  ihe  overseeing  of  the  eketions  in  the  mon- 
astic orders,  there  also  beh)Tio;ed  to  tbe  royal  pat.'-onagp  a  nuniV.er 
of  coll-'ges.  and  among  tliem  tlterc  verc  forty-two  fellow^^hips 
and.  twenty  eliair^i/^^     In  these  eases,  also,  the  reeoinmondation  of 

the  rector  would  probably  have  weight,  but  the  choi'i^e  lay  with  | 

the  Yieerov  if  lie  cared  to  insist  noon  havin<>  it  so.     The  remain-  | 

ing  positions  in  these  colleges  or  semiiuiries  were  filled  according  I 

to  the  terms  of  tlieir  endowment,  or  bv  competition.     One  other  | 

"           •            •                      1  f 

appointment  must  be  mentioned  be  Core  leaving  this  part  of  the  'i 

■« 

subject.    In  every  diocese  there  vs-as  to  be  an  olTicial  \\li0  was  to  go  | 

on  circnit.  as  it  were,  with  tho  object  of  remedying  abuses  and  | 

reporting  upon  them.    This  diocesan  visatador  was  regidarly  ap-  :|, 

pointed  from  the  cathedral  chapter.^-           ':■'■,  | 

The  second  point  of  contact  between  the  church  and  state  in  1 

New  Spain  was  the  administration  of  justice.     All  the  secular  ^ 

clergy  enjoyed  the  fucro  eclesifhtico,  which  gave  them  practically  | 

as  great  an  exemption  fron)  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  of  | 

the  land  as  was  claimed  by  Thomas  Becket  in  the  twelfth  century.  J 

It  was  not  until  well  to^vard  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  1. 

that  the  common,  cou^'ts  were  givej]  iurisdiction  when  a  church-  I 

maii.  committed,  a  serious  crime,    it  was  during  the  rule  of  Branei-  | 

forte,  October,  1795,  that  a  real  cedula  was  issued  dep]-i\'jng  the  | 

ecclesiastics  of  these  privileges.     Two  jears  before  this,  accord-  | 

ing  to  the  viceroy,  '^  Among  the  privileged  jurisdictions,  the  chief  j 

one  is  the  ecclesiastical,  which  in  tliese  dominions  was  formerly  | 

in  a  verA'  higli  ]~)rfsition  (oi  el  ^}ias  alto  ))i()i(o)  :  but  its  limits  have  ^ 

been  reduced  gradually,  aiid  finally  it  has  been  still  further  nar-  } 

rovred  down  by  tlie  decree  thai  the  secular  couirts  have  cognizance  | 

in   matters   atfecting   the   ])rincipal   and   income   of   the   church  |- 

endowments    {vapcilcuitaA)     and    pious    \\'orks     {obras    ptus),'^^^  1 

QMiese  ecclosiaslieal  tiibunals  coriducted  trienrselves  in  the  same  I 

I 
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Si  BovJDa  Gigedo,  art.  95, 

sr. /6u7.,  art.  9G. 

sc>/5?\j.,  art.  93. 

3' Wliile  Bfinorofi's  treotnient  of  the  sahi'^cf  of  ih.e  churcii  in  Mexico 
is  valuable  because  of  tiie  wealtii  of  material  upon  wliicli  his  account  is 
based,  as  well  as  the  ^reneral  sanity  of  his  jiidguients,  he  has  scarcely  said 
the  last  word  on  the  subject-  For  instance,  on  page  71 U,  voh  iii,  of  his 
History  of  2Jexico,  he  states  that  **the  nuns  were  as  contentious  as  the 
friars."  Ifis  geueral  reference  in  snipporl  of  this  statement  is  to 
Viceroy  .Nranccra.  No  attempt  ^/as  made  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
Alancera  with  those  of  Viceroy  Rovilla  Glgodo  (the  Elder)  who  appar- 
ently tleliboratel}'  exempted  the  nuns  from  sucli  a  charge;  '*Eu  las 
reHgio.'-as  y  sus  eh3C'ciones,  poco  6  na<la  tiene  el  Virey  porque  la  blandura 
de  su  sexo  con  facilidad  se  reduce  al  dict-imci'  do  hiS  prelado.-^."     Art.  IGS. 


f  .inaniiT'i'  u-^  those  in  Spain,'*  that  is,  there  \v'as  one  for  every  small 

(  clistt^iri.  i;;  i^irti-ked  di:u iiielioii  to  tiie  ^.ril)^]!;;!.!  ol'  the  iMquisition, 

•  vdiicli  sat  in  ^Mexico  C  ity  but  inciiulccl  \ritiiin  its  distriet  not  only 

I  the  \A']iole  viceroyalty,  ])iit  also  the  Kirrc'dom  of  Gi?iitemnla,  the 

[  "Windward  Islands,  and  tlie  ]*hilippines.^^  j 

Although  the  eluireh  retaiiied  a  nnich.  favored  xxxsilion,  legal-  : 

]y,  for  so  long  a  time  iii,  the  Spanish  empire,  the  cxtinetion  of  its 
most  important  privilegv-.s  came  before  the  beginning-  or  Hie  nine- 
teenth century.     Even  before  the  decree  of  October,  J 795,  the 
I  viceroys  had  successfully  maintained  their  right  to  decide  dis- 

l  piites  over  .jn.risdietion   {cor,ipetcucia) ,  a  right  wliieh  lias  been 

j  called  '*on>j  of  the  things  v,hi<:'li  give  tlie  greatest  authority  to  the 

I  emfiloyment  of  the  viceroy."^'*'    Ail  ordinary  eases  coming  to  the  ■ 

:  eecles<in5dieal  eonrts  h:ul  io  be  settled  in  the  vicernvHUy,  or  at  I 

least  migiit  not  be  a|)pe;-!!ed  beyond  tlie  Council  of  the  Indies.  \ 

Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  papal  delegates,  whether  appointed  | 

ad  hoc  or  of  an  ordinary  cleric  acting  in  that  capacity,  went  to  j 

Rome  itself.    It  would  only  be  fair  to  stnte  tliat  long  before  limi-  | 

tations  began  to  be  p)laeed  upon  the  cluirch  courts  in  the  reign  i 

of  Charles  HI  and  Charl''\s  TV,  there  liad  been  a   great  maii}^  j 

noteworthy  prohi])itions  in  regard  to  what  cases  these  courts 
could  take  cognizance  of  and  what  p)unishments  they  might  in- 
flict. As  this  topic  is  satisfactorily  treated  by  Bancroft,  imthing  I 
more  thaTi  the  reference  will  be  given  ia^^'e;  and  tlie  cuTaous  ques-  I 
tion  of  the  right  of  asyhim,  vdiieli  the  churcli  mainrained  at  this  j 
time,  v>'ill  be  taken  up,^'                                                                                           ! 


1 


I 
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The  custom  of  regarding  certain  cburclies  and  sacred  places 
as  rightfully  ^riving  sanctnary  to  criminals  v.-as  an  inlieritance 
from  Spaiii  and  ihe  earli<  r  centuries.     Fiueh  a   practice  as  the  % 

legal  recognition  of  an  rusyluni  conld  only  give  undne  encourage- 
ment to  criminals.  Charles  Jll  liad  diminished  this  evil  in  Spain 
by  placing  limits  on  the  number  of  sancluaries  and  the  kind  of 
malefactors  that  might  take  refuge  in  them.  The  popes  co- 
operated with  the  royal  authority  to  abate  this  evil  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  ihe  viceroys  to  do  all  in  their  powei'  to  enforce  these 
new  regulations  in  America.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  these 
numerous  ]>lacevS  of  refuge  io7'  criminals  gave  unnecessary  en- 
couragement to  a  part  of  the  population  that  ought  not  to  have 
had  protection,  but  tliat  the  wliole  question  of  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary was  also  one  of  xt^ry  mnior  importance  to  the  viceroy  is 
eqimily  indisputable.  Because  of  this  comparatively  slight  im- 
portance, tlie  Vv-hole  subject  is  dismissed  with  so  brief  a  notice 
in  the  acconnt  here  given  of  the  duties  of  the  vice-]3atron. 

Tliere  remains  one  other  ];)hase  of  the  broad  question  of  cliurch 
and  state  in  New  Spain  which  had  caused  no  little  dillicnlty  to 
the  viceroys  in  the  sixteenth  and  se^'enteentli  centuries,  but  vvdiich 
had  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  before  the  close  of 
tlie  eighteenth.  The  Inquisitiem  had  been  introduced  into  Spain 
by  the  Catliolic  Kings  about  a  decade  before  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  and  had  been  supported  there  by  succeediiig  lailers 
against  all  its  enemies,  even  the  popes  and  the  church  itself. 
In  1569  tlie  inqujsition  with  its  tribunals  vras  set  up  in  .Mexico 
with  t]]e  same  legal  status  that  it  had  in  Spain.  However,  the 
tribunal  of  the  Holy  Ofilce  in  Mexico  did  not  q<l'\  along  as  smooth- 
ly with  tlie  viceroys  as  it  did  with  the  kings  at  home  after  the 
I'eigi!  of  Philip  II.  Bickerings  and  misunderstcindings  at  last 
became  so  numerous  that  the  crown  thought  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere. In  1610  Philip  III  promulgated  tlie  famous  Concordia, 
which  was  designed  to  offer  a  modus  vivoidi  consistent  with  the 
continued  activity  and   usefulness  of  the  Iriquisition,   but   pre-  % 

venting  its  eneroaclnncnt  U})on  the  riulitful  authorit\'  of  the  vice-  1 

I 


r 
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roys.'^''^    It  is  not  possible  to  regard  this  Concorelia  as  a  definite 
settlement  of  all  the  evils  it  \vas  intended  to  provide  against. 

It  w«'s  slill  possible  for  siieli  serious  disputes  to  arise  that  the 

inquisitors  felt  jnstilied  in  excominunicating  or  t1ire<-itening  to 

excommunicate   tlie   viceroy,   and   for   the   latter   to   reply   Vvith 

threats  of  banishment. 

In  1727  Pliilip  V  issiie<l  a   decree  ordering  Uie   viceroy  to 

resist  enci'oaclnncnts  of  tlie  Inquisition  upon  the  riglits  of  the 

king,   bnt   to   cooperate   vrith   it   in   carrying   on    its   legitimate 

duties."^     Twenty  years  later  the  inquisitor  general  prepared  an 

elaborate  regulation  attempting  to  define  the  respective  riglits  of 

his  subordinates  and  the  king's  officers,  tliough  the  former  did 

not  always  live  up  to  their  instructions/'^    Tlie  reform  legislation. 

of  Charles  III  settled  in  favor  of  the  crovn  the  disputes  over  I  ^ 

compel incia,  giving  the  viceroy  the  final  vrord  in  ad  these  mat-  | 

ters  of  disputed  jurisdiction.^^     In  fai/c,  the  later  viceroys  made 

little  or  no  corjiplaint  ox  any  troubles  Vvith  the  Holy  Office,  and 

there  seems  to  have  been  a  consideral)le  relaxatioji  of  vigor  on 

the  part  of  the  latter  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  American  revolu-  ; 

\  tion.     The  one  criticism  v/hieh  Kevilla  Gigedo.  in  1704,  levelled  \ 

\  .  ...  .  r-.       ,  „       .  ■ 

I  against  the  Inquisition  was  that  it  had  been  the  custom  for  its  : 

I  tribunal  to  publish  the  edicts  or  decisions  v.'ithout  first  submit- 

I  •  h 

I  tmg  tiiem  to  the  viceroy.     But  on  his  complaint  that  this  was  I 

\  a  very  strange  procedure^  ''cosa  hien  esirana/'  the  king  ordered  '. 

^  that  in  the  future  the  viceroy  was  to  be  notilled  ]*efore  any  of  • 

I  the  edicts  of  the  Inquisition  vrere  published."*-     As  the   other  j 

I  ij^structions  of  the  viceroys  are  silent  in  regard  to  this  matter  r 

t.                              38  Ap  a  rule  the  viceroys  speak  lespectfiilly  of  the  Inf;i.iiyitiou.     Man-  i 

:•                       cera,  writihg  in  October,  1673,  said  that  ''tlie  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  I 

Iwliich  resides  in  ^lexieo,  having  been  granted  tlie  fullest  jurisdietiou  and  ! 

having  been  ennobJed  by  many  pontifical  and  royal  privile^t^s  and  exemp-  j 

tious,  has  been  and  is  feared  and  respected  with  all  melioration  in  these  \ 

I                        provinces  ....''     This  same  viceroy's  comu^ents  on  the  Concordia  are  1 
f                        the  only  cues  i  know  of  fioni  a  viceregal  pen.     Manccra,  Instruccidn  de 
I                        los  Vlrtiji:^,  pp.  270  and  271. 

I                              ^&  Bai,:i:rui't,  H\;.lonj  of  Mexico,  iii,  700,  note  57.  I 

I                              ^Ihu'.,  noi-  5S.  j 

;                              ^^  l-ioviiia  r;i:edo,  art.  9;>.     Before  deciding  a  quen:tion  of  couipetcncia  ■ 
\                        the  viceroy  t<>o'<  tlie  opiuiou  of  the  fiscal  de  lo  civil. 
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of  disputes  bet^^■ot■!l  the  representatiA/es  of  tlie  civil  power  and 

tlie  Irsquisitinn,  it  i.s  fnir  to  a^;suI)^o  (liMt  tbcro  were  no  soi'ions  oiv.-s, 
and  tliat  soiii^^  time  before  the  imai  abolitioo  of  the  Holy  Office 
in  ]Mexieo,  in  lS2i,  it  liad  ce^ised  to  be  a  vigorous,  niilitant 
iijstitution/^ 

x\a  VN'as  stated  in  chapter  ]ii,  about  everytbiug  reUiting-  to 
education  and  chai-ity  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chui'ch.  There- 
fore, no  account  of  tlie  administrative  activities  of  the  viee-patron 
wordd  be  complete  witliout  some  refv'ii'ence  to  his  relations  to 
those  forms  of  pu];lic  philanthropy,  these  relations  forming;  the 
third  group  of  the  viceroy's  duties  as  vice-patrori.  It  nnisi  be  con- 
fessf^d  that  the  part  the  viceroy  IkuI  to  play  i)i  these  matters  Wcis 
scarcely  more  th;-iri  }ior(ii]ml  and  l)elongs  most  ceitainly  to  that 
large  ch/ss  of  minor  duties  wliich  went  to  swell  the  vast  number  of 
governmental  acts  wiricli  he  was  supposed  to  perform.  In  only  the 
most  limited  sense  C':>uh]  the  viceroy  be  regarded  as  a  minister  of 
education — auy  more  tiian  could  th<'  king  hiiiiself  in  Spain  be  so 
regcjrded.  The  actual  marjagemcut  of  the  schools  and  seminaries, 
and  even  the  highest  ins!  itutions  of  learning,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  ami  their  respective  faculties,  and  the  authority  of 
tlie  head  of  the  government  was  invoked  only  in  cases  of  disputed 
jurisdiction,  or  petty  details  of  ceremony. 

The  nearest  appi-oacli  to  an  actnrd  direction  of  these  eleemosy- 
luiiy  institntiei'S  was  sjiowu  in  the  appointment  of  the  ot^cials 
connecij  d  with  them/^  Tins  w;is  brierly  desei'ibed  under  the  first 
division  of  tlie  vice-patron's  functions.  Neverthple.s.s,  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  and  hos])itals  extended  so.mewimt  further 
than  the  appointment  of  tiie  principal  officials.  The  duty  of 
an  occasional  inspection  fell  to  the  vice-patron,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  ti^e  Coib-ge  of  San  lldefonso  vvhicl'.  ^\•^s  improved 
by  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  commissioners  during  the  rule  of  the 
yoiniger  Hevilla  Gigedo.^^  The  same  viceroy  did  iutroduce  one 
novelty,  as  the  result  of  the  royal  ctdida  of  June  11.  1792.    The 


4'^  Baiicroftj  JJisiori;  of  ^Jexico,  in,  70L 
4i  Reviiki  Gigedo,  art-  41, 
i^  Ibid,,  art.  3S. 
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reform  in  question  required  that  liencefortli  teachers  in  the  uni- 
versities, seininaries,  arjd  coedncationn],  schools  under  th-/  ])rotec- 
tioii  of  iho  loyji  |;K:iruri>ige  rnxi^t  obtaiii  a  licence  from  the  vice- 
roy before  eontraeliiig  marriage.""^ 

The  vice-])atron  had  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  course 
of  educational  policy,  indirectly,  by  I'/porting  to  the  lang  on 
things  that  interested  liini.  If  tlie  po^^er  of  tlie  rector  of  one 
of  tlie  universities  seerud  too  great,  it  was  pei'fccUy  proper  to 
incorporate  this  opiniori  iji  an  instructiojx  to  a  succes^sor  or  even 
to  the  king  direct.^'  lif\illa  Gigedo  introdaced  his  coraments 
of  displeasure  in  regai-d  to  the  rector  of  the  l^niversitx'  of  3»rexico 
in  his  Instnu:c>6ii  l-^c:^c:'voda.  The  viceroy  thought  it  very  shock- 
ing, ^'iiiuii  chocantc/'  that  the  rector  should  allow  his  servants 
to  carry  arms  when  such  a  distinction  ^'as  denied  to  the  Idghest 
oilicials  of  tiie  \'iceroyaUy.  The  same  viceroy  criticised  the 
curriciduir  and  library  facilities  of  the  university,  and  advocated 
the  carrying  on  Xi>  com[det!on  of  the  botanical  gardeiis.-  In 
such  ways  as  these  the  \ice-patron  could  inliuence  the  ixdicy  of 
the  selioobs-  though  one  caiiiiot  at  preserit  be  sure  to  ^\llat  degree 
or  even  in  what  direction .^'^ 

The  power  of  the  vice-patrcai.  over  the  hospitals  of  the  coun- 
try was  sijnilar  to  that  which  he  possessed  over  the  schools  and 
colleges.  The  royal  hosy.ital  for  Indians,  at  tlie  capital  ^vas  under 
the  innuediate  care  ot  the  viceroy,  wlio  liad  l>een  accii^toyned  to 
delegate  his  authority  over  it  by  appoialing  a  judge  of  the 
avdiencia}''  .After  ITPl,  in  acco'-dM^^rf  with  a  command  frora 
the  king,  tlie  rfijcntc  was  regularly  givei;  this  positioiu^^  though 
the  matter  was  complicated  l)y  the  issuance  later  on  of  other 


-1^  Eeviila  Gigedo,  art.  10. 

4-  ll>id.,  art.  44. 

^^  IbUl,  art  46. 

■i^'  As  tboro  wos  really  no  such  thing  as  secular  education  in  Mexico  and 
as  the  viceroys  were  always  soldiers  or  prifsts,  it  is  not  belicvr-blc  thiit 
'they  attenjT-c'd  any  ;-erious  reiorni.s  along  th.l.s  line.  There  is  to  be  found 
an  oeeasioiial  referr-nce  to  industrial  training,  hut  that  seems  to  be  all. 

i-o  Kevilia  Gigedo,  art.  50. 

51  Rid.,  art.  51. 
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orders  frora  ^ladrid  of  a  coiitradicLory  nature.^-  The  liospital  of  1 
San  .An(!r*''s,  at  tbe  capiinl.  was  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
liisjiOp.  a  faet  inontinneu  to  show  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
s.y.stem  of  hovpital  a dniiin.st ration  and  the  ribsence  of  coniplete 
control  hy  the  vice-patron.^"  When  the  confusion  of  these  ar- 
rangenieiihs  became  at  all  serions.  a  reference  of  the  entire  dis-  '| 
pute  or  dihicnlry  to  Madrid  was  always  in  order,  and  few  im-  I 
portant  steps  were  talvcn  without  word  fronj  tlie  home  govern- 
ment. In  1794;  there  was  j)endijig  the  qnestion  of  the  appoint-  ^ 
ment  of  tlie  second,  or  assistant,  surgeon  at  the  Indian  hospital,  | 
as  full  information  had  been  snbmitted  to  tlie  king  by  tlie  viceroy,  I 

but  the  roval  d^^cision  was  still  to  be  made.^^^  I 

I 

From  the  foregonig  revii^w  of  the  position  of  the  vice-patron  | 

in  Nf-w  Spoiu,  it  must  be  aj)parent  that  his  activities  entitle  him  | 

to   onlv   the    secondary   consideration   of    liie    modern    student.  % 

"I 

Though  he  A\as  the  Ising's  representative  in  everytlnng  touclnng  i 

ecclesiastieai  ])olicy,  he  was  never  trusted  to  carry  out  any  im-  :{ 

portant  measure  on  his  own  sole  responsibility.     An  illnstration  ^ 

from  the  history  oidhe  missions  will  answer  as  well  as  any.    One  | 

of  the  most  important  steps  taivcn  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  | 

the  furtherance  of  the  mission  policy  v;as  that  one  of  Scrra's,  in  \ 

California.     But  the  interesting;  fact  about  tlie  expedition  from  I 

the  point  of  view  of  Spanish  colonial  administration  was,  that  | 

it  \\aii  set  en  foot  and  diivjidi-d  in  the  earliei'-  stages  by  the  visi-  j 

taciGr  qeneraL  Galvez.  and  n.(;t  bv  the  vicero^;'.     In  otlier  details  I 

of  administration  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  vice-patron's  \ 

position  was  equally  evidejd.    If  a  hospital  Inid  to  be  sn])pressed^'*  j 

01'  a  building  constructed  for  the  botanical  gardens,  the  royal  J 

perjuission  had  to  be  secni'cd,  and  tlu'ougliour,  the  sirict  control  -I 

of  tlie  hojne  gov(:rnuient  was  never  relaxed.    Tiie  most  that  could  ^ 

be  said  about  the  importance  of  the  real  palroiiato  wonld  be  to  ] 

the  etfect  that  it  v/as  iocreasing  as  time  vrent  on,  and  ttiat  it  was  -j 


^-  Kevilla  Gigeclo,  art.  54. 

53  7?>u/.,  nrt.  59.    " 

--'  Ibid.,  an.  5G. 

^^  Ibid.,  art.  47.  ^ 


I 
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more  extensive  at  tlie  ei)il  oi!  tlie  S|)anisli  vido  than  it  luuJ  been 

at  the  hegijiniDg.     The  general  ten. clency  in.  Ilio  eight ecith  coii- 

twry  v;os  for  a?!  exteusion  oi'  tiie  pov.er  of  tlie  crown  as  against  ; 

tiiat  of  tJJC  church,  even  if  the  crown  did  not  see  fit  to  endow 

its  representatives  in  America  with  any  part  of  this  inerenjent  '       j 

of  authority.  j 

50  L'eviilo  Gigcdo,  art.  57. 


€3 
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CHAPTER  A'l 

THE  EEPOR^IS  OP  GALVEZ 

A  brief  account  uf  tlie  place  of  Jose  cle  Galvez  in  the  bistory  of 
the  ofGcL^  of  tlie  ylceroy  of  New  Spain  was  given  in  chapter  3. 
The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  in  some  detail  what  v.'as 
aetualh"  acconiX)]ished  by  him  after  his  return  to  Spain  to  fill  the 
office  of  Minister  Gen-jral  of  the  IridJes.  /Wliiie  his  influence  had 
been  felt  in  all  the  departments  of  tiie  admin  is  Iri;!  ion  of  the 
Indies,  and  he  ^^as  justly  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  of  a  great 
multitude  of  changes  in  tlie  government  of  the  Si.)anisii  colonies, 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  his  greatest  work  as  a  reformer 
was  embodied  in  two  pieces  of  legislation  ui  tlie  most  far-reaching 
iniivience.  The  first  of  tliese,  chrorjologically,  was  the  free-trade 
rcgJamento  of  October  12,  1778,  a]id  tlie  second  was  the  decree  of 
the  intendants,  December  4,  17SG. 

It  is  diiticult  to  say  anything  very  definite  about  the  ante- 
cedents of  either  of  these  laws,  or  to  understand  the  exact  motives 
v.hich  led  to  th'^ir  promulgation.  Tlie  life  of  Galvez  has  yet  to 
bo  written  and  the  oroin^iry  sources  of  information  for  Ihe  re- 
forms of  the  reign  of  Charles  III  have  not  yet  been  made  to  con- 
tribute the  information  needed  on  these  points.  Florida  iilanca's 
well-known  Instruccion  Ilescrvada  refers  to  these  iDeasures  as 
among  the  real  accomplishments  of  tliat  age  of  enligl-iteiied  des- 
potisiu,  but  the  allusious  are  too  general  to  be  of  liiuch  value.  It 
is  necessary  to  frdl  back  upon  our  kranvledge  of  t'oe  general  pol- 
itical and  economic  conditions  of  Spanish  America  in  tlie  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteentli  cejitury,  to  give  ttie  desired  light  on 
the  needs  v.-hirdi  this  legislation  v.-as  intended  to  meet. 

'liicre  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  both  these  ideas,  the 
idea  ot  fi-ee  trade  between  Spain  and  her  coloiuics,  and  llie  idea 
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of  iolroduciiig  the  intendcint  systeiii  iiito  Mexico,  originated  ia 
South  America.  At  any  rate,  soTiiethJufi;  xtvs  like  tlie  free  trade 
dec'.eo  of  1778  vras  temporarily  put  into  effect  l;y  Cevallos  iu 
3776  at  Buenos  Ayre.=?;  and  the  intendants  were  ejnployed  in 
Soutl)  America  abont  four  years  before  they  were  introdnced 
into  New  Spain. ^  In  both,  cases  tlie  experiments  nnrist  liave  been 
regarded  as  successful  before  they  vrere  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  new  and  reformed  cohmial  system.-  The  lir.-^tdiand.  in- 
formation wliieli  Gah'cz  possessed  of  the  needs  of  New  Spain 
makes  its  reasonably  certain  tliat  both  these  laws  were  made  to 
ap];)ly  there  only  after  a  settled  conviction  that  they  would  prove 
benefjcial  to  that  country. 

Because  these  reforms  were  so  sweeping  in  tlieir  general  char- 
acter and  were  applied  io  so  extended  an  area,  it  has  been  easy 
for  writers  to  fall  Viiio  error  regarding  their  real  purpose.  Their 
intent  was  undoubtedly  to  secure  a  more  efficient  government  for 
the  colonies  and  to  improve  coiididitions  of  life  there  for  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  but  ak\*  ays  ineideutrdly  to  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  Sriain  and  the  greatness  of  the  empire.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  any  reform  was  intended  for  the 
fundamental  abuse  wdiicli  v/as  afterv/ards  remedied  by  the  col- 
onies becoming  independent.  This  fundamental  abuse  was  the 
directing  of  all  tilings  govern me)]t:^l  m  tlie  colonies  to  tlie  interest 
of  ;-^p;nn  and  a  very  small  Sp-inish  aristocracy  in  Ariseriea,  in- 
s[ea<]  OL  to  the  interest  of  Spain  and  all  the  Spanish- American 
population  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  social  conditon.  The 
general  eliieieney  of  the  administraiion  was  no  don])t  iaiproved, 
but  its  general  objects  renmined  the  same,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
tlie  native  population  v\'as  essentially  better  off  in  ISUO  than  it 
had  been  a  centurv  before. 


1  Although  I  have  Lnacle  the  stateiiierit  that  the  intciulaats  were  tried 
in  South  Araerioa  before  they  were  introduced  into  Spain,  it  i.s  also  true 
that  t'lcre  was  nrs  inteiidant  at  Havnna  before  there  was  one  at  BueTios 
Ayrps,  so  tbar  iu  one  sense  it  mio-]it  bo  proper  to  say  that  tlio  intendauts 
woic  KiJ-l  tried  in  Cuba  before  they  were  introduced  o;i  ilie  niainhind. 

'  ]\>r  aa  analy.His  of  the  decree  of  the  intendants  which  "was  put  into 
effe-i  in  J>uenos  Ay  res,  see  tiie  wurk  by  Qu<--sada,  referred  to  in  the 
bib]ioi.rra>.iiv. 
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The  first  iuiA  most  notable  of  tlio  reforms  usually  credited  to 
G;ilvez  was  thai  ri'loruur  to  the  eomjuereial  reialions  of  Spain 
and  her  Amerieau  colonies.  Judging  from  the  vrhole  tone  of 
Spauish  legislation  even  at  tliat  time,  it  seem--;  more  likely  that 
the  object  of  ihis  reform  was  not  so  much  tln,^  benefit  of  tiie 
colonies  a.s  of  the  mother  c-euntry,  and  although  usually  thought 
of  as  a  measure  bringing  relief  to  the  colonies,  it  was  quite  as 
much  a  relief  to  Spain  herself. 

The  process  of  removing  the  \-arious  restrictions  on  trade  be- 
tween Spain  aiid  America  v;as  a  sh)W  one  aud  by  no  nieans  accom- 
plished at  one  stroke  by  tlie  is^suance  of  any  one  hivr.  These  later 
changes  were  foreshadowed  as  early  as  1718,  when  the  Casa  cle 
Con'ratadon  was  removed  from  Seville  to  Cadiz.  Later  on  the 
old  fleet  system  was  abandoned  and  a  disposition  was  shov/n  to 
relax  the  artificiiil  jestraint  on  ti'adic.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  number  of  new  ports  of  entry  were 
created  in  Spain,  and  in  1776  Viceroy  Cevallos  at  Buenos  Ayres 
threw  open  that  port  to  the  trsde  of  all  Spanish  vessels.  By 
this  time  there  v;as  no  one  \vho  had  a  good  vv-oid  to  say  for  tlie 
old  system,  unless  we  except  a  few  merchants  in  the  city  of  Cadiz 
who  enjuyed  certain  monopolies  and  privileges  under  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  way  liaving  been  prepared  by  those  previ^nis 
changes  for  a  dehnite  break  with  Die  old  system,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  putting  into  effect  the  great  reghinento  of  October 
32,  177S.^ 

This  re<jJamcHto  c(mtained,  in  its  fifty-five  articles,  a  state- 
ment of  the  new  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  trade  of 
tlie  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  both  in  Amei'ica  and  the 
Philippines,  and  in  the  aranccles  appended  after  these  articles 
were  given  the  schedules  tiiat  were  to  go  into  effect  under  the  new 
dispensation.     The  whole  document  is  so  interesting  m  tlie  light 

3  There  fire  two  copies  of  this  reijlamenio  in  the  B'lncroft  Library  of 
the  Uiiivr-rsity  of  I'aiiioriiia,  oiie  in  the.  twelve-volume  set  of  ordena  ij 
C/v'-'u'.-;  i:,:r,hs,  ri!u!  the  otiier  bound  seT>arately.  Important  as  this  doea- 
luciit  is,  it  has  i^vor-  been  incorporated  in  any  of  the- three  gTcat  collec- 
i\o\i'<  oL'  tlie  DocmrwJos  ijitditos.  It  oug-ht  to  be  su[»phMuenied  by  many 
other  ox}d,'in;itory  doeuuieiits  of  a  mnch  later  date  in  order  that  tlie  full 
enocts  of  i'u^  nev,-  atteuipt  at  freer  trade  may  be  understood,  as  for 
(.•Auu.f.!;^  i;r.i'-ii''  r*:.>  [u  I";:/,  Oct:.  27,  1700.  Al-o  Ks-viila  tUgodo  to  Yaido/, 
Fob.  1:5,  i7U0. 
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I  .  . 

I  it  throws  on  the  trade  rehition.s  of  tlie  period  alter  1778,  and  is 

I  so  essvnticd   to  <xny  clear  ide;:!S  of  the   incaoi;ii^  of  the  changes 

^  wrought  at  that  tune,  that  a  tJioi'L  suniinary  of  it^;  cojitents  seems 

I  necessary. 

i  After  tlie  fashion  of  most  royal  documents  issm-d  in  S])ain,  the 

i  rcghunoiio  hegins  ^viih.  a  prefatory  declaraiion  of  the  mtent  and 

[  purpose  01  the  king  in  promulgating  it.    The  first  arti'de  plunges 

I  in  ni^rlias  res  with  a  statement  of  the  qnalitications  which  a  ship 

[  nuisi    haye   in    order   to   be   aUowed   to   trade    with   tiie    Indies. 


I  Normally  ordy  ^^pauisli  yessels,  built  in  the  coi^ntry,  were  to  be 

i                  given  tiiese  priyi leges,  but  an  opportunity  yas  oifered  to  Spanish  | 

I                  merchants  to   acquire   foreign-built   ships   and   operate   them   in  \ 

I                  the  colonial  trade.     However,  qy^vv  encouragement   was  to   be  i 

[                  giyen   to  those  built  at  home,  and  tlds  purpose   was  stated  in  \ 

I                  Article  n.     Of  sinolar  nature  were  the  regulations  in  Article  ui,  f 

I                  in  regard  to  the  crey.s  of  tlaj  sidps  and  their  nationality.  i 

I                        The  next  two  ai'ticles  constitute  a  small  group  by  themselyes,  ■ 

I                  and  declare  what  are  to  be  tlie  pucrios  hohiUtados  in   Spain,  { 

\                  Baleaiic  Isles,  and  the  Canaries,  as  ^vell  as  in  An^erica.      This  \ 

'                           ...                                               .                            .           .  i 

\                  mitltiplication  of  the  harbors  that  might  really  receive  ships  was  1 

■                   one  of  the  most  impoidant  provisions  of  the  la'\vs,  and  struck  a  ■ 

blow  at  the  monopoly  held  hitherto  by  a  half-dozen  sea-ports,  like  ; 

Cadiz,  Santander,  Seville,  Vera  Chmz,  and.  Puerto  Cabello.  | 

The  succeeding  J.rtioIe^  were  not  arranged,  in  ari>   discernible  j 

iogiiiai  order  but  can  be  groap^'d  together,  for  tlie  sake  of  con-  i 

\                  ve^nience,  in  tlie  folh:n^■ing  manupr.     Numbers  severi,  eight,  nine.  { 

I                   tldrty-six,  forty,  and  forty-six  ar^^  given  over  to  deiudug  methods  \ 

\                  to  be  pursued  in  the  actual  n.ianagement  of  tle^.  shi].)S,  such  as  | 

I                   tlie  obtaiinng  of  clearance  papers  and  preparing  shi|)s'  mani-  ! 


fcsts,  sending  the  vessels  back  on  the  return  yo\'age,.  securiiig  the  } 

cargoes  in  Anu^rica,  releasing  goods  held  in  bmid,  and  arranging  \ 

for  the  sailing  of  ships  in  company  for  mutual  protection  and  i 

assistance.     In  this  same  group,  p  ul\aps,  ought  to  bo  included  I 

nundicr  twenty,  y/hich  prescribed  the  latitude  allowed  a  captain  ; 

in  i)uttij]g  in  to  other  ports  than  the  one  demanded  l.)y  liis  clear-  j 

ance  papers. 


I 


1 


1 

j 
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Articles  six,   sixteen,   tweuty-two,   twenty-four,   thirty-three,  | 

forty-eiitht,  and  fifty  dx^alt  with  certain  specific  enecniragements 
which  tiio  hijig  graoteci  lo  tlie  morchaiit::^  oixfagod  in  colonial 
trade.     These  tool:  the  form,  in  tlie  niain,  of  a  redu'.-tion  of  port  ^    | 

dues  and  taxes,  somethne^  all'ectirjg  the  ships  themselves  and 
sometimes  the  goods  they  carried.  J^'or  example.  Article  xvi 
deals  with  the  reduction  of  toxes  on  vessels  bound  ioi:  America, 
while  Article  xxu  grai/.is  certain  abatements  of  duties  of  Spanish 
manufacture.  Articles  forty-eight  and  fifty  give  similar  encour- 
agement for  the  trade  with  Louisiana,  particularly  on  the  peltries 
exported  from  Nevv  Orleans. 

Artich.s  ten,  eleven,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  thirty  si-ipplement 
the  laws  of  the  Indies,  in  regard  to  the  licensiiig  of  persons  going 
to  Amcjiea  and  pro\'ides  punisfimenl  for  those  who  immigrated 
Vvithout  proper  autlioj-ization.  Adults  had  to  ^>\i0^v  that  they 
were  of  good  character  aud  w"ore  going  to  the  colouies  for  legiti- 
mate business,  while  minors  had  to  secure  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  Among  other  tilings,  married  uien  were 
required  to  secure  the  cojisent  ox  their  wives  before  leaving  home. 
Article  xxx  further  directed  penalities  agaiuvSt  those  who  falsi- 
fied oliieial  papers  of  auy  kind,  or  trade-marks. 

The  remaining  articles  defy  any  attempt  at  classification  and 
so  must  be  put  down  simp]y  as  miscelLaneous.  Some  dealt  with 
taxes  or  duties,  as  Article  xvri,  with  its  provisions  regarding 
port  dues  m  America.  Article  xii  made  it  idegal  for  a  ship  to 
attemi^-t  the  return  voyage  from  America  witiiout  first  having 
beeu  inspected  to  see  whether  it  was  seavrorthy.  xA.rtiele  xviii 
condeimaed  the  substitution  of  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  for 
tliose  from  Spain,  wlien  cargoes  w(^re  being  p7-epared  for  the  out- 
ward voyage.  Article  xxj  dealt  with  the  increased  prices  which 
]uig(it  be  charged  for  goods  after  tlicy  luid  been  shipped  to 
Anierica.  and  Article  xxixvni  prohibited  the  re-exportation  of 
goods  f i-o'R  Anicjica  after  they  had  once  been  landed  there.  The 
only  otiier  article  tliat  need  be  referj-ed  to  here  was  perlmps  the 
most  faaiiius  of  thejii  all,  number  filly-three,  which,  called  for 
the  establishment  on  co)i>^ula(los  in   ail  tlte  jincrtos  habilitaclos, 
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where  those  institutions  did  not  already  exist.  As  this  artioh:? 
i.s  C'onnnciitcd  on  at  some  h^n^th  iu  .chapter  iv,  no  attemi)t  will 
ho  n:ade  to  disen:-;s  it  niiiiier. 

Although  the  snmmary  just  gi^'en  of  the  free-trade  rcglamento 
is  not  detailed  enough  to  be  dignified  hy  the  title  of  an  analysis, 
it  has  outlined  the  principal  points  found  in  the  document.  It 
may  seem  at  first  glance  as  if  this  decree  had  only  an  incidental 
relation  to  th^  subject  of  the  government  of  tlie  viceroyalty  of 
New -Spain,  but  its  influencp  on  all  the  colonit^s  was  so  great  that 
some  mention  of  it  coulcl  scarcely  be  avoided  in  any  treatmcCnt 
of  the  vicerecal  government,  to^-rard  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Practically  every  vrriter  wliose  name  is  at  all  promi- 
nently identified  Vv'ith  this  period  of  history  spCriks  of  this  reform 
as  resulting  in  a  great  increase  of  trade.  No  authoritative  state- 
ment lias  yet  been  made  oi  all  llie  resulis  flovvnng  from  this 
dt'cree,  and  Humboldt's  discussion  of  it  in  his  Political  Essaif 
on  New  Spain  still  remains  the  best  tliat  has  been  put  forth. 

The  following  considerations  vnll,  however,  go  far  toward 
e^.p]aining  v.iiy  tb-e  Galvez  internal  reforins  appeared  just 
when  tiicy  did.  In  t'^e  lirsi  place,  overwhelming  e\ndence 
had  been  brought  home  to  the  Spanish  crown  that  tlie  Indians 
tlrroughout  the  New  World  were  in  an  extrejiieiy  unliapp}'  posi- 
tion. The  alarming  growth  of  dmnkenness  and  various  forms  of 
debauchery,  such  as  the  elder  j-ievida  Gigedo  described,  indicated 
somethiiig  like  despair  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  ]\Texi-can  popa- 
lation,  wliile  tbe  prolonged  and  di-Sjicrate  revolt  of  tuo  Peruvians 
U]]uer  Tupac  Amaru  gave  uiimistakable  warning  tb.at  a  danger 
point  had  been  reai-hed  among  tlio  inflammable  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Indies.  In  tlie  second  place,  the  alarming 
example  set  by  the  English  An:!erican  colonies  jnul  at  least  made 
an  impression  in  ^Madrid,  and  even  if  there  seemed  no  immediate 
danger  of  a  Spanish- American  revolution,  the  attention  of  the 
Spuiish  sla.tesmen  vras  turned  toward  the  colonics  as  never  before. 
In  the  third  place,  jt  was  not  to  be  denied  tliat  the  viceroy  was 
grievously  overworked,  a  fact  v;hich  nnist  ha^•e  been  patent  to 
be  man  wtio  li.-id  betHi  foi'  so  nrnn'  vears  the  visitor-general  to 
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New  Syxiin.**  The  cutting  cIowd  of  a  great  part  of  tlie  viceroy's 
duties,  which  vras  the  fu-st  effect  oP  the  decree  of  llie  inteiidants, 
coald  scarcely  have  L-'C]).  riLiiiitentiv/nal.  Tlie  jaler  j-estoration  of 
a  great  j)art  of  tliese  lost  powers  brought  back  tlie  ohl  trouble, 
thoiigli  the  second  change  was  tliought  necessary  for  otlier 
reasons.  Fijially,  tlie  ci-aze  for  nnifoniiity  was  on  at  this  time 
in  the  governn-ient  of  Cliarles  iii,  and  as  the  intendarits  had  done 
very  well  in  Spain,  and  as  the  Americas  were  now  supposed  to 
be  civilised  v..j)  to  a  nearl}-  equal  level,  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  government  by  the  intendant  could  seem  nothing  less 
than  the  obvious  tiling  to  do. 

There  seems  no  better  v/ay  oC  arriving  at  a  real  knowledge  of 
exactly  vdiat  the  decree  of  the  intendants  was,  than  to  make  a 
somevrbat  extended  analysis  of  the  document  itself.  In  its 
printed  foi-m  it  constitutes  a  large  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
ten  coarsely  printed  pages  and  witli  an  indice  of  sixty  pages 
more.  It  is  a  mu(di  raore  voluminous  document  than  the  one 
issued  in  1749  for  the  intendants  of  Spain,  and  goes  into  great 
detail  regarding  the  duties  of  the  newl,y  created  officiaLs.  Its 
full  title  is,  ''Eoyal  Ordinance  for  the  Establishment  and  In-  j 

struction   of  the  Intendants  of  the  Army  and  Province  in  the  j 

Kingdom  of  Nev-  Spaiii.'"'     The  whole  document  is  made  up  of  | 

a  |)reamble  and  tliree  tiundred   and  six  articles  wliicli  may  be  | 

grouped  .  s  follovs:  The  first  fourieen  articles,  dealing  with  the 
inteiidant  s}  sictn   as  a    whole,   and  deiining  its  relation  to   the 


4  lu- villa  Gi.tredo,  art.  &o7.     After  3  793  ihere  were  actually  only  eleven  | 

inteTidanls,  for  by  the  royal  order  of  April  18  of  that  year  the  intendnucy  I 

of  IMexieo   proper  was  unitC'l   to   tlie   viceregal  ofdce.     This  undid  iu  a  | 

measure  tlie   relief   to  the   viceroy   which   the   decree   of  the    intendants  1 

promised   originally   to   give.      Eevilia    Gigedo   seemed   to   imply   that    it  I 

would  have  been  possible  for  the  viceroy  to  act  as  intendant  as  well,  if  he  I 

were  only  given  four  additional  oiiieials  to  assist  him.     It   would  seem,  \ 

then,  that  the  viceroy  was  quite  as  busy  a  man   after  1793   as  he  was  j 

before  17So.     Jlarquina,  writing  in  1S03,  urged  very  strongly  the  restora-  | 

tion  of  the  inteudant-corregidor  for  the  province  of  ^^texico,  and  he  com-  | 

municaied  his  views  to  yjadrid  in  letters  of  July  27,  ISOO,  and  June  20,  | 

1S02.     Jfe  complained  that  it   was  a   fearful  waste   of  time   and  ener^'v  } 

to  force  11  o  vicoroy  to  burden  him.'^elf  *  *  with  the  nun)eTous  petty  details  y'  | 

which   this   iiiteudarscy   gives   rise   to.''      jSIost   of   these   duties   could   be  | 

dischar^-ed   by  a   subordinaLO   oirieial,   and   if   tiiis    were   done   more    time  j 

would   be   had   for  many   real   importa^it   maiters   of   policy   wliich    were  | 
then  neirlected.     Arts.  30S:-310. 
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viceroy  and  tlie  otiier  otlieials  of  the  country;  articles  fifteen  to 
fifty-six  inelu.-^ive,  dcctliiig  witli  the.  causa  de  jrc^licia;  articles 
fifty-se\c'a  to  seveiity-foiii'  iucViisive.  de.'Jiiig  A^-ith  the  causa  de 
fjolicia;  articles  seveuty-five  to  two  liiiiidred  and  forty-nine  in- 
clusive, dealing  with  the  causa  de  hacioida;  articles  two  hundred  j 
and  fifty  to  three  hinidred  and  five  inclusive,  dcaliuf^  witti  the  !• 
causa  dc  gucrra:  and  article  three  hundred  cn:id  six  concluding 
the  document  with  the  statement  that  it  has  the  force  of  lavr  and 
revoking  all  other  regulations  in  conflict  therewith. 

The  pieamble  or  oiactijig  clause  of  this  law  is  a  kind  of 
exordinni  and  statement  of  the  general  purposes  for  vdiich  the 
decree  was  intended.  It  runs  as  follovrs:  "Moved  hy  tlie 
pateriAal  love  which  all  ray  vassals  merit,  even  the  most  distant,  , 

and  by  the  lively  desire  which  I  liavo  lefi  since  my  elevation  to  I 

the  throue  to  make  lUiiform  tlie  goveiinm'at  of  the  great  Empire  I 

which   God  has  confided  to  me,   and.  to   place   in   good  order,  1 

felicity,  and  defense  luy  extensive  dominions  of  the  t^vo  Americas,  ! 

I  have  resolved,  with  very  well  founded  information  and  mature  j 

examination,  to  establisli  in  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain  intend-  | 

ants  of  the   Army  and  Province  in  order  that,   endowed   with  \ 

sufficient  authority  and  salaries,  they  may  goTCTn  those  peoples  • 

and  iidiMiutants  in  peace  and  justice  in  those  things  which  are  j 

confided  to  them  in  tliis  instruction,  tliat  they  may  take  care  of  j 

its   police,   ajid   nunnlain   the  legitimate   interests   of   my  royal  | 

t)'o<^SH!;^v    with  ■.hat  i]iiegi:if3\  zeal,  ami  vigilance  which  i]\e  wise  j 

laws   of   the   Indies   prescribed,   and   the    two   royid    ordiiumces  I 

which  rev  august  Fatlier,  Philip  Fifth,  arid  my  beloved  Ijrother,  I 

Ferdinand  Sixiir  publislied  on  July  4th,  1718,  and  October  14th,  j 

1749;   whose   prudent   and   just   rules   I   desire   to   be   observed  i 

exactly  by  the  intendauts  of  the  aforesaid  Kingdom  with  those  \ 

additions  and  restrictiou.s  which  will  be  ex])lained  in  the  articles  ! 

of  this  ordinance  ar.d  instruction,"  Tins  extensive  quotation  is 
here  inenrporated  iu  Ihe  text  because  it  sliows  the  ofneial  and. 
formal  statement  of  the  pur])oses  back  of  the  law.  The  actual 
provisions  appear  in  the  biter  tlu'ee  hundred  and  six  articles,  ; 
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The  first  article  begins  \<Vi\i  the  division  of  'Hbat  empire," 
meamiiK  the  vieeroyalty,  into  twelve  JnteiidaTieies,  exehniing:  the 
California's.  Each  iiiefid'-ni^y  wa8  1o  l^e  Ivnuvvn  by  its  capital 
city,  wlii/re  the  intendaut  was  to  reside.  One  of  the  said  intend- 
ants  T\-as  to  have  the  special  title  of  Tfilendcnfe  General  de 
Ejcrcilo  y  rrovinci>i,  and  v/as  to  reside  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
viceroyalty.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  iiitendant  Avas  to  be  k^ioA^n  | 

as  su'pcrintendente  general  de  reed  hacienda  and  was  to  be  the  I 

immediate   superior   of   the   other  intendants,   who   were   to   be  | 

known  simply  as  intendentc^  de  'provincias.      The  capitals  of  the  | 

provincial  intendancies  were  Puebla,  Yera  Cruz,  Ivlerida,  Oaxaca,  | 

Valladolid,  Guanajuato,  Snu  Ijuis  Potosi,  Guadalajara,  Zacatecas,  | 

Durango,    and   Arispe    (for    Sonora    and    Sinaloa),      The    king  I 

reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  of  all  these  intendants,  com-  | 

mitting  to  them  the  ''immediate  govennnent  and  protection  of  | 

my  peoples."  | 

The  second  article  resiMved  to  the  viceroy  all  his  usual  g'='neral  | 

powers,  but  gave  to  tlie  superintcndcine  the  entire  control  of  the  | 

real  hacienda.    Article  in  defined  still  mor.e  accarately  the  rela-  .  I 

tion  of  tliese  two  highest  oitleials  one  to  anotlier  and  to  their  I 

subordinates.    Article  iv  determined  the  composition  of  the  J  unlet  | 

Supeirior  de  Real  Hacienda.     This  bod}',  v/hich  was  easily,  next  | 

to   the   viceroy   liimself,    the   highest   single   authority    of   New  | 

Spain,  wa :  made  up  of  the  following  officials:  alter  the  super-  | 

intendent,  who  was  ex-uiiieio  jiresident,   was  the  regent  of  the  | 

aueliencin,  the  hseal  of  the  hacienda,  the  senior  laerab'M',  nv'jiisiro, 
of  the  tribuual  of  accoun!-;,  and  the  senior  accountant,  or  treas- 
urer-general of  the  hueknda.  The  secretary  of  the  superin- 
tendent's office  was  always  to  be  present.  Article  v  simply 
arranged  for  .substitutes,  when  for  any  reason  a  r^^gular  member 
of  this  junta  had  to  be  abser.t.  The  sessioiis  and  duties  of  the 
junta  were  defined  in  Article  vi,  and  it  was  stipulated  tliat  the 
sole  intermediary  between  it  and  the  crov,n  vras  the  Despacho 
Universal  de  Indias,  or  the  colonial  oitice  in  ]\ladrid.  I\ [alters  of 
justice  grov\'ing  out  of  ordinary  govejiimcjital  disputes,  or  relat- 
ing to  tl'C  causas,  or  de})irt}nen1s,   of  police  and   guvennnent, 
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were  to  be  appealed  over  the  intendant's  head  to  the  various 
j  audiencins.     The  ^rovo)'j"iment  in   inatltMT-:   political   of   llie   large 

\  cities  rtie^-h  as  I'acbh',  Oa'aioo,  Vera  Ci'iiz,  Vaiu.dolid,  (luanajaato, 

I  San  Luis  T'otosi,  Zacatecas,  and  x^lexico,  as  well  as  tlic  outlying 

I  provinces  of  Nueva  Viscaya,   Sonora,   and   Sinaloa,   was'  to  be  | 

j  given  to  their  respective  intendants,  and  their  corrcgidorcs  and  ' 

I  alcaldes  mayores  v,'ere  ipso  facto  snpi>res3cd.    Article  vn  further 

i  provided  a  basis  for  tlie  relations  of  the  intendants  and  the  other 

■  officials  of  the  king,  such  as  the  military  coniuiandants  of  the 

frontier  provinces. 

Article  vm  stated  that  with  tlie  exception  of  those  of  ]\Iexieo, 
Guadalajara,  Arispe,  IMerida,  and  Yera  Cruz,  the  intendants 
were  to  exercise  the  I'oyal  patronage,  but  in  tlie  above-mentioned  | 

jurisdictions  the  viceroy,  the  regenfe^  the  coinandanle  cjcncral  of  i 

the  frontiers,  and  tliC  captain-gojieral,  res])ectively,  were  to  retain  j 

that  sovereign  power.     For  some  reason  or  other  the  intendant  | 

of  Pucbia  was  to  have  tlic  patronage  for  the  intendancy  of  Vera  I 

Cruz.    The  rulers  of  Puebla  and  Nuevo  Leon  were  to  exercise  the  | 

ro"\'al  pidronage  as  subdelegates  of  the  vieerov.  •  \ 

All  the  other  corrcgid.ores  and  alcaldes  niayores,  besides  those  | 

expressly  mentioned  in  Article  vn,  were  by  Article  ix  supx)ressed  I 

and  their  duties  unite-d  with  tlie  others  possessed  by  the  intend-  ! 

ants.     Also,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  same  artit.-le  to  reinovc  j 

onn  of  the  st'indinij  ariomolie>.  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  j 

deprivi);!:^  thr   ucscendants  of  Cortes  of  their  special  rights  to  | 

corrrffifnipnfos  and  vJ.co.Jdlas  vmynres,  or  at  least  of  continuing  j 

tlieiri  on]y  temporarily  tiH  some  other  reward  cuulu  be  invented  \ 

as  a  substit)ite.  ■  j 

By  Article  x  it  was  provided  that  the  civil  and  military  gov-  | 

ernors  of  Yucntan,  Tahnsco,  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  Nuevo  Leon,  i 

Nuevo   Saiitander,   Coaluzda,   Texns,   and   New^  i\lexico,   were   to 
retain  their  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  justice  and  police,  except  1 

ill  the  liandiiivg  of  the  reveimes  and  ]>nblic  property  of  the  cities.  | 

The  commandant,  easlcllano,  of  Acapulco  was  to  have  authority  j 

only  over  Wvo.  city  and  its  iramediate  eovirons,  but  as  soon  a.s  the  | 

intendaut  system  w^i.^  well  enough  organized  to  permit  the  selee-  ; 
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tion  of  subdelegales,  the  latter  v,-ere  to  be  introduced  everywh'^re  \ 

Gxcepting  m  Yucatan.  Y'crn  C'ru/,.  utuI  Canipeehc-.''  | 

In  ^^^ticle  xi  V]q  p^oviiAoyi  Tor  xiie  alcahUs  orclhiarios  is  found.  .v 

Willi   the    wi])ing   away   of   tlic   old   corycrjidorcs   and    alcaldes  | 

riiayores,  the  ijitendants  beeauie  the  justicias  roaifores  de  pvov-  | 

ineias,  but  VaQy  were  not  to  vs!;:nd  in  the  way  of  the  alcaldes^  | 

who  were  in  reality  to  lieeoni-^  tiieir  chief  agents  in  tlie  admin  is-  .| 

tration  of  justice.    All  cities  and  villages  v-'ith  a  Spanish  popn-  | 

lation  of  sufficient  size  (no  defmite  number  being  specified)  \vere  | 

to   elect   two   alcaldes   within   a   year   after   the    decree   of   tlie  | 

intendants  was  put  into  efi^ect.     If  in  any  place  tliere  was  no  | 

cijuntamieiiio  to   do  the   electing,   the   governors   or   intendants  | 

were  to  make  the  appointments  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  ;| 

law.     Tlie-'e  (dcaJdcs  ^vere  to  liave  a  biennial  term,  one  retirinf"^  I 

every  year,  and  the  senior  or  holdover  judge  was  to  instruct  the  | 

newly  elected  one  in  the  duties  of  his  oftice.  I 

In  every  Indian  village  Avhich  wjis  the  capital  of  a  parfido,  | 

or  subdivision  of  an  intendancy.  and  in  which  there  had  been  | 

a  lieutenant  of  the  governor,  a  corregidor,  or  an  alcalde  mayor,  | 

there  was  to  be  placed  a  new  official  called  a  subdelegate,  who  | 

was   to   liave   jurisdiction   in    tiie   four    causas    (justice,    police,  | 

hacienda,  and  war)  and  who  must  be  a  Spaniard.     This  ofiicial,  | 

after  bonds  had  ])een  furnished,  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  | 

good  order  and  obedience  of  the  natives  of  his  district.     These  \ 

subdelegates  had  to  be  formally  appointed   by  the  intendants  | 

exclusively.^  nrdess  special  exception  was  mode,  and  they  vrere  | 


5  The  PubdelcLratoH  vrcre  n  very   important  part   of  the  new  bouy  of  f 

oi^iekds  cre:ited  by  Ihe  ordinance,  beinyf,  in   the  laiiguuge  of  one  of  tiie  % 

viceroys.   '*tl;e   instruments    throu;^}!    whieli    the   jTrorisions    (of   the    decree  | 

of  1786)  were  to  be  put  into  eft'oct  and  upon  which  iiiv^t  depend  in  the  i 

be-,^inning  the   good  government    of   the   small   towns--''      These   subdelo-  | 

gates  -were  to  exi.st  along  side  ox  the  alcaldes  Grdiiianos.     llevilla  Gigodo,  | 

art.  S47  r.nd  S4S.                                                                                                       "  | 

c  This   provision   was   changed   considerably   by   the    cfklulas   rcales   of  | 

March  2Sth,  and  Ox^tober  25,  1787,  which   gave  the  viceroy  a   share   in  | 

the  selection  of  the  subdelegates.     Later,  by  the  royal  order  of  October  | 

7,  17SS,  it  was  declared  that  no  subdelegate  might  be  ajipointed  without  I 

the  consent  of  the  viceroy.     In  practice,  the  intendants  p>ro}H)sed  tlirce  I 

names  from  which  the  viceroy  cVm):'-:^  one,  or  even  one  not  of  the  three,  | 

in  which  latter  case  his  reasons  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  king.     Rcvilla  '^ 

Gigedo,  art.  8:^0  and  SCO.                                                                        ^  -I 
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j  not  to  be  subject  to  taxes.     In  those  districts  where  the  intend- 

\  arJs  did  not  possess  plenary  powers,  the  aiibdeh.^gates  were  to  be 

I  chnsci;   by  agioeiiierit  bet\-,een  t'lC  intrMidant  and  the  governor, 

I  but  in  no  ca.^e  were  any  of  these  officials  or  eoinbinations  of  thcTo 

I  to  make  any  more  r^pariiniioifos  under  the  severest  penalty.    In  j 

j  case  the  intendani  slioidd  desire  to  create  new  snbdelegacios  he  ; 

i  vras  to  refer  the  njatter  to  the  junia  superior  dc  liacieada,  iind 

I  if  consent  were  given  by  that  body,  notice  of  the  proceeding  Avas 

to  be  sent  to  tlie  king  by  ihQ  via  rcservada  dc  las  Jndias.     This 

meant   communicating   direct   witii   the   ^Minister   of   the   Indies 

instead  of  tlirongh  the  Council  of  the  Inflies. 

In  spite  of  tlie  above  ])rovisions  in  regard  to  the  snbdelegates,  ; 

it  was  not  intended  that  the  privilege  of  holding  ohice  in  the  i 

Indian  settlements  shoidd  be  reserved  exclusively  for  Spaniards.  | 

In  Article  xiii  the  ^vili  of  the  king  was  declared  to  be  that  the  ! 

old  rights  and  customs  of  the  Indians  be  preserved,  and  that  i 

annual  elections  be  held  for  the  various  local  ofncials,  in  order  I 

to  carrv  out  the  economic  side  of  the  local  go\erraDent,  ^'para  j 

su   regimen   ]}nramerite   economico.''     The   chief   duty   of  tliese  j 

oiiicials  was  to  collect  the  tax  known  as  the  tribute,  which  was  ; 

levied  on  every  niale  Indian  betveen  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  I 

fiftvg     111  order  to  avoid  dis])utes  and  disturbances  .imong  the  1 

natives  at  these  elections,  it  was  decreed  that  they*  be  held  uiider  j 

the  pr^v-idi  ucy  of  the  subclelogate,  or  some  other  Spaniard.  j 

Tiie  }>r(;visi(cis  just  referred  to  \eere  amplified  in  Article  xi\^  ' 

to  this  effect.     "^Vhen  the  elections  were  completed  at  the  time  j 

j 

and  manner  |n'escribed,  the  subdelegate,  or  tdccddc  ordinario,  had  j 

to  report  to  the  iiitendant  or  the  governor,  as  the  case  might  be,  .j 

for  his  apintnak     In  the  choice  of  these  lowest  officials  nrefer-  I 

ence   v-.'as   to   be   given    to   those   who   nuder.^tou'l    the    Spanish  j 

language   and    to  those   who  had   distinguislicd    tlienrsclves,   "in  j 

a  cojm!ieDdn.l)h^  iipplication  to  agriculture  and  industry.''      In  ' 
this  wrty  it  wa.s  lioped  that  by  gentle  and  opportvuae  efforts  the 


"  Tlse  trlhiifo  of  the  Svaniiircl  was  a  eapltatiou  tax  instead  of  a  luit 
tax,  as  in  parts  of  South  Africa,  or  n  tax  payable  in  agricultural  proJuce, 
as  jji  .lava,  or  a  land  tax,  as  in  Iiulia. 
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...  I 

liKlians  would  be  ineiiued  to  take  ai3  interest  in  the  elections,  f 

devote  themi;elves  inore  ear-riestly  to  indu.stry,  and  learn  to  sjieak  | 

STU<ni.;]i.^                                             '  i 

The  first  of  the  four  main  divisions  into  which  the  work  of  j 

tlie  intendants  vras  divided  \\-a.s  called  ])y  the  Spaniards  the  causa  | 

d(?  jnsftcinr     Tliis  was  searcoly  tlie  first  in  importance  of  the  i 

intendant  \s  duties,  but  as  it  eoni.es  lirst  in  the  Ordinance,  it  will  be  | 

given  first  place  here.    In  all  Ids  work  the  intendant  was  assisted  | 

aTid  advised  by  an  oflieer  called  the  assessor,  osesor,  who  was  not  1 

only  expected  to  be  his  advisor  under  normal  conditions,  but  was  i 

to  take  tiie  intendant 's  place  temporarily  in  case  of  death,  sick-  } 

ne.is,  or  other  dlsability.^^     This  oscsor  w^is  to  be  a  lawyer  and  1 

was  to  act  reoralarlv  as  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  judge  of  his  I 

district,  which  m'-^aiit  the  iulendaney.     The  ascsor  of  the  intcH'  i 

dcnte.  general  at  the  capital  was  likewise  to  succeed  his  chief  | 

with  full  powers,  in  case  of   the  L^ttter's  incapacity  to  serve. ^^  | 

The  assessors  were  ap])0T3iied   in  the   following  manner.     The  \ 

candidate  had   first   to   be   approved,   after   examination    by    an  I 

(nidiencift,  and  then  three  names  were  subn^itted   for  a   given  | 

office  by  the  Council  of  the  Lidies.    One  of  these  three  was  chosen  j 
by  the  kiiig,  for  a  term  of  fis'e  years,   with  a  salary  f^ced   at 
twenty-live  liimdred  pesos  a  year  besides  perquisites.    They  were 
not  removable  except  for  cause  shown  and  tl^e  approval  of  tlie 

Idng  or  the  Couucil  of  xhi::  Indies.'-     They  might,  however,  be  i 

suspei^ded  by  the  junta  svpcrior,  on  the  representation  of  th^hr  J 

intendant.    Appeals  from,  tlie  decisions  of  i:he  asesores  w^ere  to  be  | 

taken  to  the  aud->encia  or  tlie  province.-^  | 

The  duties  of  tjie  inteuilaats  themselves  as  head  of  the  depart-  | 

nient  of  justice  were  so  nu-nerous  as  ahnost  to  defy  classification,  | 

>'-■  V ilia r rod's  great  objection  lo  tliis  whole  Ordinance  v/tis  that  it  did  i 

not  do  en 0 ugh  for  the  natives.  I 

•>  The  S])Ui)is])  words  causa  and  ra7.'}o  inean  divisloa,  branch,  or  dopart-  | 

rnent.     The  fonucr  vras  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  goverciuent,  while  the  ■* 

lattfr  v^a>;  applied  to  a  govt-niaiout  monopoly,  as  the  ramo  dc  tahaco.  i 

!(>  Orel.  <U  Int.,  art.  15.  | 

11  JhiJ.,  art.   16.   '  I 

^■i  JhuL,  art.  18.  | 

13  JbuL,  art.  10.  I 


I 


f 
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I  but  tlie  followirig  suioniary  v/ill  be  attenipted.     Tlic}'  vrerc  first 

t  of  a!l,  d::  successors  to  ll.io  correr/iaoi-es,  luavors  of  tlie  capitals  of 

I  tJ'ic   JTjt,cnd.-Liicies,    vmX    as   snch,    ol!    course,    presided   over    the 

j  ayuntamirnio  and  at  all  public  municipal  functionsd"    Tiiey  were 

f  to  be  iii  a  p,eneral  way  responsible  for  the  enforcemeiil  of  the  law 

\  v\'ithiij  li'eir  province.'^     In  particular  they  were  to  waf.ch  over 

1  the  native  population,  soeiiig:  to  it  that  the  local  oflicials  did  not 

I  tyrannize  over  the  Indians  or  act  \^■ith  ''prejudice,  })aision,  or 

I  vengeance.  "^"^     One  of  the  iiiost  comi.;on  abuses  to  be  guarded 

I  against  among  their  subordinates  was  extortion,  in  tlie  form  of 

collecting  excessive  taxes.'*  Thc}^  were  expected  to  make  a  tour 
of  inspect] (m  of  their  districts,^^  wdth  the  purpose  not  merely  of 
seeing  that  the  laws  were  enforced,  but  of  promoting-  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  development  of  the  mines.  If  it  were  impos- 
sible or  inexpedient  to  malre  these  oiricial  visils  in  person,  they 
might  send  subdelegates  in  their  stead,' ^ 

With  the  object  of  securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  municipal  funds  of  the  Spanish  cities  and  towns, 
and  also  of  the  commun.d  property  of  the  Indian  puebios,  the 
administration  of  tliese  matters  was  referred  primarily  to  the 
junta  superior  of  i\kxieo.-''^  Whatever  this  council  might  decide 
was  then  to  be  carried  into  efiect  by  the  intendants  as  its  agents. 
Also  the  central  office  of  the  general  auditing  department  of  the 
real  Jiarieruhu  the  cofiladurh  general,  \vas  to  remain  in  the  City 

li  Ord.  de  Int.,  art.  20. 

i^llld.,  art.  21. 

i«7&f(?.,  art.  22, 

17  Ibid.,  art.  23. 

^^Ibtd.,  an.  26.  Also  Eevilla  Gi.gedo,  arts.  84-i-S-i6.  The  viceroy  ex- 
plained ill  these  articles  vrhy  it  was  thai  this  provision  of  the  law  of 
the  inteutlaL'ts  was  not  fully  carried  out.  in  spite  of  his  rej^cated  orders 
for  its  observance,  only  thu  inteiidants  of  the  lollowiMg  ].rovince\~;  com- 
plied by  the  year  1794:  Puebla,  Valladolid,  Guadalajara,  Vui-.atau,  Zaca- 
tecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sonora  and  Guanajuato.  The  two  chief  reasons 
why  the  law  was  not  more  thoroughly  observed  were  the  expense  and 
the  difi'CLdty  of  the  intenlnnts'  Icnvinp:  their  r.-^gular  po.-ts  for  sm  U-nj:  a  time. 
The  viceroy  l)elie\ed,  however,  thai  great  ^^ood  would  resxdt  from  these  tours 
of  inspoetiou. 

J»0/-(i  dc  Int.,  ait.  27. 
-0  7<;7,{.,  art.  28. 
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^^Ibid.,  nrt.  o:.. 

--■  Ibin..  art.  5^L^  "'he  viceroys  occasionally  voiced  their  jealousy  of 
tiie  iuJi'i'CudPDce  of  the  ir.teruhints  iri  thoir  correspondence  with  Madrid. 
Brunei  forte,  1()9  lu-servjida,  Sept.  28,  1795. 


of  Arexic.o  as  it  hiid  been  establislied  by  the  visitor-general   in 

17f)0.     Tiiir-i  dhM^iiriinetit,  besides  doing  the  ^\■ork  of  anditing  -'is 

we  understand  it  at  the  present  time,  was  to  prepare  the  various 

orders  aiid  dcspatehes  necessary  to  carry  out  the  decisions  ot  the 

jimia  superior.     The  head  of  the  anditiijg  department,  coiiiador 

geiifraJ  de  propias  y  ar})itri.os,  wr.s  to  be  the  permanent  secretary  | 

of  this  junta,  and  tlie  pei^son  to  vrhom  the  intendants  made  tlieir  a 

report  on  the  subject  of  municipal  finance.-^     At  the  beginniDg  ^| 

of  eacii  year  the  intendants  were  expected  to  send  in  a  complete  % 

statement  of  the  revenues  and  ex])cnses  of  their  intendancies  and  i 

these  re]M)rts  were  to  be  tabulated  aijd  interpreted  in  the  auditing  , 

department  before  tliey  were  sulxinitted  to  the  junta  superior  and  i 

k 

to  the  authorities  at  ^Tadi'id.--  ;* 

The  linal  clause  of  the  decree  of  the  intendants  which  relates  1 

directly  to  the  admijustration  of  justice  is  an  exhortalion  for  | 

thern  to  have  special  care  that  tlie  decisions  and  judgments  of  'i 

the  subdelegates  dud  minor  olTieials  should  be  in  conformity  with  '^ 

tlie  la\S'  and  that  they  b-j  ]Tot  allowed  to  fall  into  corrupt  prae-  | 

ti.ces.    That  this  mighxt  ])e  done  tlio  more  efticienth'  the  intendants  I 

were  directed  to  correspond  with  the  regents  of  the  audieiicias.-^  y 

FinalJ}'.  all  matters  w^orthv  oi*  a  report  at  all  were  to  be  referred  i 

nonnally  to  the  viceroy  and  tlie  supeiior  tribunals  of  New  Spain  :  '^ 

but  in  case  of  emergency  or  special  need  the  intendants  were  | 

authorized   to   correspond    dirt^ctiy   with   the   lang   thi'ough   the  | 

i:.Li?dster  to  the  Indies,  indicniiiig  in  each  case  whether  a  report  ^| 

was  also  Tnade  to  the  afor^i'snid  ai^ihorities  of  New  Spain. -"^    This  | 

provision  for  direct  connmmication  between  the  intendants  and  % 

the  king  concludes  that  part  of  the  decree   of  the  intendants  \ 

relating  to  the  causa  de  justicia,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  take  i 

up  the  duties  of  the  intendants  under  the  causa  de  policia.  ; 

i 
1 


'-••  Orel,  de  Lit.,  art.  29. 

--  Ibid.,  art.  38.  1 
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V  The  department  of  poUcia  was  qr.ite  as  Diiseellaiieous  in  char- 

\  acter  as  tlio  dHjiartiiient  of  justiee  aud  niusv  have  ]v.-xi\  a  kind 

\  of  calehali   for  the   le^^islatoi-s   \\  he   framed    the   decree   of  the  i 

I  intendant^.-^     Tlie  first  article  undt/r  this  division  calls  fur  the  j 

\  preparation  of  maps  of  the  sepaj-ate  iDtendaiieies.     These  maps  I 

[  were  to  contain  all  kinds  of  topographical  details,  such  as  monn-  ! 

I  tains,  forests,  rivers,  and  Jakes,  as  well  as  the  houndaries  of  tlie 

i 

I  provinces,    and    this    woi'k    was    to    be    committed    to    qnaliiicd 

\  engineers.--      Tiiey    were    also    to    furnisli    information    on    the 

\  climate  and  ])roductions  of  the  various  districts;  the  character 

I  of  the  rivers  vrirli  reference  to  a  possible  iriiprovement  of  tliem 

I  for  navigation;  the  places  where  bridges  and  aquednets  might  be  I 

[  built;  and  the  general  betterment  oi  ijiternal  communications,  I 

1  togethe7'  with  the  harbors  f/^v  for(^ign  commerce.     These  reports  ! 

were  intended  to  be  a  later  basis  lor  tli^j  actual  reforms  to  be  j 

I  carried  out  by  the  rulers  of  New  Spain. -^  ' 

J  Althougli  ihe  welhbcijig  of  the  whole  population  was  charged  \ 

\  upon  tlie  intendants  in  the  ca.usa  de  jusficin,  there  was  a  special 

j  injunction  also  to  look  after  the  public  morals,  in  Articles  fifty-  \ 

[  nine   and  sixty,   under  the  causa  de  policla.     The  subordinate 

I  officials,  jncccs  suhalfcrnos,  were  expected  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 

'  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  populace,  to  castigate  the  idle 

and  evilly  incliiied,  and  all  tliose  whose  vices  ''disfigured  the 
fair  face  oi;  tlie  re])ublic. '"--  Uivjer  no  pretext,  tinwever,  was  this 
provision  of  the  law  to  hv  J}m<^<i  au  excuse  for  prying  into  the 
private  and  domestic  affairs  of  ihe  inhabitants.  The  care  of  the 
idle,  criminal,  and  the  indigent  was  to  be  in  the  hands  or  the 
intendants.  Vagabonds  jind  beggars  who  were  pliysicaliy  capable' 
were  to  Ijc  sent  to  work  on  the  governmerit  roads,  or  to  the 
!  ]>oorhoi]scs,  according:  to  their  slrength.-^     Tlie  criminals  of  the 

I  community  were  to  be  rounded  up  and  sent  to  prison  or  to  the 

{  

i  2'>  The  word   policia   is   not   easily  translated.     Either   of   tbe   Enf,'lisb 

I  v.'ords  po!i':-e   or   poltr-y   iniL'ht   be   used    for   it,   but   the    former   has   been 

1  cliijseri.  MiIjiirMi-;!}    to  ro|)roseiit  its  [neaulng. 

f  2'jOn?.  d(  L..t.,  art.  57. 

I  27  ] t'vl,.  n  '■*: .  ;"S. 

i  -^"^Jbul..,  art.  51). 

I  ^^  Ibid.,  art.  60. 


3'j  Ord.  de  Int.,  art.  61. 

31  Jhid.,  art.  62. 

s^  J6i(:.,  art.  G3. 

-3  Ord.  of  Ijit.,  art-^.  C4  and  Go, 

-^■■^Tbid.,  art.  67. 

^^  Ibid.,  arts.  6S  arul  70. 
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nrmy  or  navy,  whichevei'  .s.?enied  best.     The  most  hardened  cases  | 

were  to  be  sent  to  ihv^  rnines  and  tlie  jjresidios  ny  ordinary  convicts.  '  f| 

PraeticLdiy   all   tlic   remainki^^   a v tides   undt'r   tlio   causa   cle  I 

pcflicia  deal  witli  tlie  encouragement  of  industry  in  its  various  I 

forms.     Agricrdtiire  in  its  widest  sense  was  in  no  Avise  to  be  | 

neglected  by  tlie  intendants.     CrJlivotion  of  the  crox:>s  that  v/ere 

supposed  to  be  espeeia"'.ly  suited  lo  Mexican  soil  and  eli}nate,  and 

which  would  be  least  objectionable  throngh  competition  to  the 

Spaniards  in  Europe,  was  to  be  increased  by  cVvLy  means  i)os- 

siblc.     The  collection  of  cochineai/^'  \vliich  was  at  th.at  time  one 

of  the  declining  native  industries  beeanse  of  the  wasteful  methods 

involved  by  the  gatherers  of  the  insects,   the   raising  of  flax, 

hemp,  cotton,  and  silk,  were  all  to  receive  government  aid.^^    A 

greater  ritiiization  of  tlic  vrater  supi'ly  of  the  country  for  irri-  .| 

gallon,  the  improviiig  of  breeds  of  stock,  and  tlie  conservation  of  J 

the  forests  were  all  placed  under  the  same  category  as  worthy  f 

of  royal  protection.^--     The  public  Innds  were  to  be  divided  up  I 

into  sniail  tracts  fuid  sold  to  the  natives  at  reasonable  prices  in  | 

order  that  tiiey  might  be  put  to  the  best  use  and  a  system  of  | 

agriculture  b^ised  upon  srn.a]]  hrddings  and  pea^sant  proprietor-  I 

ship  be  developed.     Tlie  general  level  of  proijerty  values  was  to  | 

be  raised  by  the  building  of  roads  aini   bridges  and   a  better  I 

management,  while  inland  transportation  was  to  be  furthered  by  | 

increasing  Die  general  use  of  wlieel  veldcles.^^  ^J 

Everything  that  -^vas  prescribed  for  the  countr^^  was  to  be  C 

done,  as  nearlv  as  conditions  would  nermit.  for  the  cities."^    AAliat  f 

the  governor  or  viceroy  was  for  the  City  of  I\lexico,  tlie  pro-  || 

vincial  intendants  were  to  be  for  the  to\\ns  and  cities  other  than  ;|j 

the  capitaL     This  implied  a  general   oversight  of  the  building  |i 

and    repair    of    streets,   public    buildn:igs    and    churches,    water  \% 

supply,  and  lire  protection,  and  all  other  municipal  activities."^  i\ 
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I  Finally  the  intend r.uts  were  to  send  in  crop  reports  four  times  a 

I  year  for  the  information  of  the  viceroy  and  the  eeiitral  govern- 

I  2iienl,  mid  adn'inister  tlio  ]>ul)lic  granaries  in  their  own  prov- 

r  inces."'-'    The  p.;-oteetion  of  the  coinage  and  monetary  .system  from 

I  the  different  alaises  to  which  it  was  liable  was  the  last  iti junction 

i  of  that  part  of  'the  decree  which  dealt  vrith  policla. 

f  Tiiat  division  of:  the  intendant's  dnlie.>  which  was  third  in 

i  "           order  in  the  Ordinance  was  easily  first  in  importance.     There 

I  seemed  no  liiait  to  the  variety  cf  tilings  which  the  intendants 

I  were  expected  to  do,  but  if  some  one  group  of  their  functions  had 

I  to  be  singled  out  as  being  of  the  most  consequence,  it  would. 

I  undoubtedly    be    that    group    which    is    entitled    the    cfjusa    de 

I  hacienda.    It  was  in  this  department  that  tliey  were  expected  to 

f  briPxg  about  such  reforn}.?>  as  would  put  new  life  and  vigor  into 

I  the  whole  internal  admini.stration  of  tlie  viceroyalty  and  confer 

[  extensive  benefits  on  the  whole  j)opulation  of  >;ew  Spain. ^'    With 

I  these  facls  in  mind,  it  is  quite  possible  to  see  the  reason  for  the 

I  detail  iiito  which  the  law  descended  on  tliis  subject. 

I  From,  til."  first  articles  of  this  chaj^ter  of  the  lavv^  it  would 

I  appear  that  the  intendant  was  primarily  a  judge  in  all  cases 

j  touchii:ig  in  iiny  way  the  royal  treasury.  All  other  tribunals  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  cases,  and 
appeals  over  the  intendant 's  head  Vv-ere  to  be  taken  to  tlie  juntc 
sujKrior  id  ^Mexico,  itself  a  ijourt  of  the  department  of  the 
harienda.^^     Even  lavrsuits  growing  oat  of  the  manageraent  of 

■  tlie  montijiolies  of  tobacco,  p?^?'i^^q,  povrder,  aiid   playing  cards, 

i  and  alcahala,  altliough  under  a  separate  administration,  were  to 

^  be   jiid^v;d   rn  the  first   instance   by  the  intendant   or   his  sub- 

I  ordimiies."^     Cases  involving  public  lands,  frauds  ngainst  them, 

i  sales,  grants,  and  the  iil;e,  as  well  as  all  questions  about  con- 

•  fiscated  propert\%   prizes  taken   at  sea,   shipwi-ecks,   and  so  on, 

{  belonged  to  tht-  same  jurisdiction."'^    All  royal  orders  and  decrees 


j  ;iPOrtL  clc  I"t.,  art.  71.  s 

I  ^- Ibid,  art.  7o..  j 

I  3s  i/nVi,  art.  7s.  1 

f  s&76/f/.,  an.  79.  j 

I  -^  IbiiL,  nrts.  Sl-SS. 
I 

i 

i 
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toucliiiig  the  department  of  hacienda  were  to  be  given  to  the 
iutendant  for  enforcement."^^  In  case  of  any  ec-nfllcts  of  juris- 
diction JKilweeri  tlie  inteiKkml  {-fid  any  oilier  Iribrnal,  the  former 
was  to  submit  liis  rea.sons  to  the  latter,  go  ahead  \-;ith  the  decisio]:i 
of  tlie  question,  and  report  to  the  king  on  what  ?v;  liad  done. 

In  Older  to  invest  tlie  intendauts  with  all  the  dignity  and 
privileges  possible,  they  and  their  familie.s  and  servants  and 
their  ofiicial  subordinates  were  given  the  fiiero  ■militar,  and  they 
were  also  alloT\-ed  to  enjoy  tlie  benefit  of  the  monfepio  niililar  as 
well/"  All  the  officials  of  tlie  liacienda,  from  the  inteudant 
down,  were  to  receive  ample  salaries  but  were  forbidden  to 
engage  in  trade  of  any  kind  or  to  receive  any  other  emoUnnent 
or  perquisites.^^ 

For  the  pake  of  nniiormity  a]id  to  allow  the  central  authori- 
ties to  keep  in  touch  \\'it}i  the  liiKineial  operations  iji  the  various 
intendancies,  it  was  required  that  every  extraordinary  expense 
should  be  rex)orted  to  tlie  junta  s^iperior^'^  In  pursuance  of  this 
same  j^Ian,  each  iiitendant  v/as  to  x'jrepare  an  annual  statement, 
lihro  de  hi  rozon  general  do  la  real  Iwcienda,  of  the  incomes  and 
expenditures  of  his  province.  Tliis  Ubro  was  to  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  entire  income  of  the  treasury,  whether  from  such 
general  sources  as  the  alcahala  and  the  tribute,  or  iVom  such 
special  branches  as  the  ecclesiastical  re\'enue,  virsadas,  cnaada, 
and  The  like,  or  from  such  unusual  sources  as  the  montepiosr^ 
The  expenditures  ^v'ere  to  be  grouped  under  the  folh>wing  six 
"fixed  charges":  1,  real  liacienda;  2,  political:  3,  ecclesiastical; 
4,  mijitnry;  5,  perpetual  pensiojis:  G,  teiupoi'ary  iiensioos. 

Although  enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  the 
intendants  were  very  iinportnnt  financial  ofii(!ers,  it  see^ms  neces- 
sary to  exphiiii  whence  these  re^'enues  came.  The  first  source 
of  revenue  dealt  Vv'itlj  bv  the  Ordinance  was  tliai.  of  tiie  tribute.''^' 


41  Ord.  de  Int.,  art.  84. 

ri  Ihid.,  lirt.  83. 

43  Eev'ilJa  Gigedo,  arts.  912-914. 

•i'-  Ord.  de  JiU.,  art.  lOS. 

■so  Ibid.,  arts.  109-113. 

46  Ibid.,  arts.  126  unci  127. 


I 
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I  The  central  office  for  the  acliiiinivStraliori  of  this  departnient  "was 

I  the  conladnria  general  de  realcs  iriljulos.     In   a'  sen^ic,   the  i]i- 

l  tCTJuaius  v;ere  the  agents  g*:  th^s  bod}^  for  the  collection  of  the 

I  tax  oil  the  IiidiaDS.  This  work  had  been  done  forinerl}^  by  the  cor- 

1  regidors  and  alcaldes  rnoyores,  but  was  uo\v  transferred  to  the 

I  jjitendaiits,  thouG;h  the  actual  colleetions  were  made  by  the  sub- 

:  delegates  and  the  lowest  ofhcials  in  the  Indian  YJllages/'     I'he 

I  next  source  of  revenue  dealt  Avith  was  the  famous  alcahala.   This 

I  tax  was  les'ied  at  the  various  custom  houses  of  tbe  city,  though 

J  it  wa^  supposed  to  be  a  tax  on  sales. *^    An  exceptional  position 

5  was  held  b}^  the  chief  of  the  custom  house  of  the  City  of  ]\Iexico, 

i  who  w^as  ]qss  directly  dependent  on  tlic  intendant.     The  third 

I  source  of  revenue  was  indqiie^  wdiich,  in  sj)itc  of  the  evils  it 

I  caused,  had  to  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  In  ought  to 

;  the    gove]-niuent.      Article    one   hundred    and    furty-six    of    the 

Ordinance  discussed  the  extension  of  the  pulque  industry  and 

the  means  to  be  taken  to  extinguish  the  traffic  in  other  pernicious 

beverages. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  chapter  to  do 
more  thaji  enumerate  the  remaining  sources  of  income  enjoyed 
by  the  government  of  Ivlexico.  There  w\as  a  large  number  of 
special  sources,  such  as  government  m^onopolies  of  powder  and 
playing  cards,  and  the  taxes  levied  on  mercury,  paper,  and  the 
mfdu:c:-a/i'das-^'^  and  laam^.^'^    The  ohi  royal  hith  on  gold,  silver, 


•i7  0-  a.  J.e  Inf.,  art.  120.  'Vhe  income  derived  from  tiia  irihutos  vras  always 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  entire  Mexican  Teveiiuo.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  country  in  179-±,  aecordmg  to  Kevilia  Gigedo,  amounted 
to  19,000,000  pesos,  whieb  was  three  times  as  much  as  it  v/as  wlien  Galvez 
iirst  came  to  America  in  1764.  The  tribute  was  originally  p^id  in  kind, 
but  in  the  year  1651  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  henceforth  in  raonev, 
Kevilla   Gigedo,  arts.  743    and  931. 

"i*  Ord.  dc  Inf.,  nrts.  144  and  145.  The  Indians  were  exempt  from 
tije  alcahaln,  as  it  was  intended  that  the  tribute  should  be  their  peculiar 
tax.  Owing  to  the  diiiiculty  of  collecting  the  latter  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  it  and  substitute  the  alcahahi  to  make  iip  the  required  revenue. 
In  1704,  the  tribute  amounted  to  about  1,500,000  pesos,  and  the  cost  of 
.collecting  it:  v<as  100,000  pe:-}os. 

-i>' Or7/.  *//  Int.,  art.  l.'G.  .  .  .  Medias-anaias  were  granlod  to  Perdijiand 
VI  by  Pope  lienedi.  t  Xi\"  i).  May,  1754,  but  it  was  not  until  October, 
1775,  that  advardage  was  taken  of  tliat  buii.     Ord.  of  lut.,  art.  209. 

''^Ibid,.  art.  15S. 
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and  other  metals  still  reinaiBed,  and  tliough  certrun  concessions  | 

...  '1 
were  made  to  private  individnals  to  develop  the  mining  industry, 

it  was  sti-l  very  profitable  to  tlie  kin^.     The  bulls  of  the  Santa  i 

Crazada  continued  to  bring  in  considerabk  revenue,  as  did  also  I 

the  titlie.s  v.diich  belonged  to  the  king.'-^     Juntas  cle  Dicznios  or  | 

councils  foi  the  administration  of  the  tithes,  were  to  be  estab-  j 

lished  hi  the  most  imriortant  cities,  aiid  the  inteiidant   Wiis  to  | 

act  as  cliairma]!  of  the  j^uita  in  liis  province.''-     Taxes  called  | 

cuartas  episcopal  y  capifu'ar,  or  episcopal  fourths,  and  the  reales  r. 

novenoSy  or  royal  ninths,  Avere  still  retained  and  collected  by  the  | 

intend.'ints.    These  and  othcj*  taxes  v/ere  retained  with  very  little  | 

is 

change  by  t\\x-  law  of  1786,  and  but  few  modifications  Avere  intro-  | 

dueed  at  the  time.    One  of  the  new  pi'ovisions,  which  was  not  of  | 

a  purely  fhK<ncial  character  but  wiiicli  was  put  in  lorce  by  the  | 

Ordinancf^,  Avas  tliat  relating  to  the  various  juntas  de  olmonedas,  | 

or  councils  of  auctions,  wiiich  were  henceforth  established  in.  the  t 

principal  cities. ^^     The  above  list  of  sources  of  reveriue  is  not  j 

even  a  conip]<jte  enumeration  but  shovws  tliC  varietv  and  demands  | 

on  the  nitendant's  time  and  attention.      ,   ,  ■           .     .      :  ,.  | 

Every  year  general   inventories  or   statf^ments  of  the   fiscal  f 

condition  of  the  province  had  to  be  prepared  by  the  intendant.s  -| 
and  sent  V-  their  chief  in  the  City  of  ^icxico.-^-     AYatch  had  to 
be  Icept  of  every  person  employed  in  the  real  liacienda  in  order 

to  observe  hi:^  cax)aciTy  and  conduct,  and  be  able  \o  coi-reet  his  || 

faults.'^     Frauds  of  all  kinds  against  the  revenue  laws  were  to  1 1 

be  guarded  against  by  the  inttrndants  witl;  all  possible  care,  and     '  |  | 

they  were  to  have  power  to  confiscate  gouds  brought   into  the  'f 

country  contrary  to  the  lav\-/''^     Above  tlie  intendants  as  courts  | 

of  appeal  and  as  administrative  bodies  giving  orders,  wcj'e  the  | 

two  junias,  the  one,  the  junta  superior  dc  real  liacienda,  and  the  | 


J 


••^  Ord  dc  Int.,  art.  165.  i 

^^  Ihid.,  art.  170.  "^ 

^^Ibid.,  arf.  104.     These  judtas  had  control  of  the  sale  by  pii.blic  aiic-                        | 

tlon  of  cnaiu  p'.iblic  offices.  I 

'^^Ibid.,  art.  237.  '  | 

5^  Ihid.,  art.  i'3S.  % 

^^Ibid.  I 
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ollu'r,   the  irihunnl   de   coniaduria   de  cuentas:''     The   superin- 

:  teijdeiit-geiieT'al  was  to  luiVf  the  smtiio  po\sers  in  Now  Spain  that 

i  tlie  oiBecr  of  the  sn.ric  title  enjoyed  in  Hpahi.     The  last  articles 

I  in  tlic  Ordinance  dealing  with  the  causa  de  liaciev.da  define  tiie 

I  relations  of  all  tht.'  \arious  officials  in  this  department  from  tlie 

\  chief  at  ?.lexico  to  the  intendants  in  the  provinces. ^^ 

\  The  fonrth  of  the  great  deparnnents  presided  over  by  tlie 

I  intendcuits  was  called   by  the   S])aniards  the   ccn/sa   de  gaerra. 

\  This  was  the  branch   of  the  gover/ni^ent  which  had  charge  of 

f 

\  the  maintenance  of  Die  provincial  tronp.--  in  peace  aiicl  war  and 

;  constituted   \vhat   in   most   countries   wonld   be   calhfd   the   "war 

[  departnu'nt.      In  IMexico,  however,   instead  of  one  central  war 

department  witli  a  concentration  of  all  these  powers  in  a  central 
ministry  of  war,  there  were  established  tvelve  intendancies. 
These  provincial  rnlers  were  subordinate  to  the  general  intendant 
in  tlie  City  of  IMexieo,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  liad  a  good  deal 
of  ij-idependence  in  practice.  In  the  language  of  the  lavr  itself, 
''Being  my  royal  wish  that  tlie  intendants  of-  the  ju'ovinces  have 
a  care  for  all  that  which  corresponds  to  war  and  has  a  connection 
with  my  reed  hacienda-  .  .  .  /'^^  This  was  defined  by  a  later 
article  to  mean  everything  pertaining  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops,  their  manageraent  and  disciplinej  atid  genei^al  improve- 
ment.*^" Likewise  was  included  everything  relating  to  their  pay, 
to  their  establishment  in  quarierSj  and  the  issuance  of  rations. 
The  intendant  had  charge  of  the  movement  of  the  troops  from 
one  province  to  an.other,  and  their  assignment  to  various  military 
organizations,  and  the  Ordinance  prescribed  the  formalities  which 
had  to  be  observed  in  doing  this.'-^' 

In  Oi'de]-  to  carry  this  out  more  effectively  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  reserves  of  provisions  at  tiie  military'  posts  and  lai'ge 
cities,  and  take  great  care  that  none  of  these  supplies  were  nus- 

fi'  Ord.  dc  Int.,  axis.  242  aud  243. 
^^Ibici.,  arts.  248  and  249. 
^'■ilhiii.,  art.  250. 
f-o  Ihid.,  art.  252. 
ei  Hid.,  art.  255. 
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appropriated   by  the   BiiDor   officials   or   issued   without   proper 

authorization.*^"     The  soldiers  had  to'  he  protected  against  foods  | 

which  were  adulterated  or  of  iiJierior  qiiajity,  and  i)\  the  pur-  | 

chase  of  supplies  the  ,c'OYeriuueut  liad  to  be  x)rotected  against  i 

similar  frauds  and  dishonest  \veights  and  measui'cs."^     .:^]1  these  | 

things  and  innuraerable  oiliers  v,cre  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  | 

intendant  by  the  lavv  of  1786.    Horses  and  fodder,  firewood,  and  i 

other  necessitie.s,  carts  and  other  means  of  trajisportation,  were  | 
furnished  through  the  intendant 's  office.^-     The  military  forces                •    | 

stationed  in  the  province  VNcre  to  be  reviewed  every  month.     AH  | 

the  onieiols  of  the  cornmissarv  department  dovrn  to  tlie  mere  f 

ciei'ks  and  attend<)nts  were  directly  under  the  command  of  the  | 

intendant,  so  thjit  no  confusion  might  be  experienced  in  the  civil  -| 

administration  of  the  iivmy.^^  | 

The  various  establishments  for  the  Uianiifacture  and  prepara-  | 

tion  of  nujnitions  of  war  v^ere  also  in  the  bonds  of  the  intendants  | 

and  the}'  had  to  keej^  a  watcli  on  all  these  institutions,  from  the  I 

army  bakeries  to  cannon  foundries,  which  had  to  be  inspected  | 

regularly. ^^'     The  repair  of  fortifications  and  all  buildings  used  | 

by  the  nu'litary  was  likewise  entrusted  to  the  intendants,  though  1 

any  important  measure  of  this  kind  had  to  be  reported  carefully  j 

to  the  king  of  Spain. ^'  | 

The  last  articles  under  the  causa  d<=',  guerra  and  consequently  j 

of  the  w];ole  Orduiance,  deal  with  the  relation  of  tlie  iiitendants  | 

to  the  supcrintendcnt-g'eneral  in  I^Iexieo  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  I 

the  viceroy  and  the  commandant-general  of  tlie  frontiers  on  the  I 
other  ;^*  of  the  councils  of  war;*'^  of  tlie  rank  and  pay  of  the 
intendanhs;^^^  the  bonds  they  had  to  give  on  entering  oiiiee;-^  and 


'-'  Ord.  d€  InL,  arts.  258-261.  a 

G-^Ihid.,  art.  262.  I 

^ilbid.,  arts.  2G4-267.  I 

^'' Ibid.,  art.  277.  | 

eo/JpiU,  artri.  292-296.  i 

6T  Ibid.,  art.  296,  | 

es  Jhid.,  art-s.  299  and  300.  I 

♦•■s  Ihid.,  art.  301.  | 

'0  Ibid.,  arts.  302  and  303.  | 

"1  Ibid.,  art.  304.  "  t 
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I  Use  inevitable  rc<iirlp,ncia  at  the  endJ-      Tlie  last  article  of  all 

j  forms  a  kind  of  .secoiul  enactiiig  clauKe,  and  declare?;  that  the 

-  Ordinance  was  to  have  the  force  of  law  anil  that  it  rt.-voked  all 

I  precedin^;^    lav\s,    customs,    dispositions,    and    establislnnents    of 

j  contrary  effect^-' 

I  The  mere  stateinent  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Ordinance 

[  of  the   Intendants  cannot   give   an   adequate   idea   of  the   real 

t,  i-jitentions  of  tlioso  who  prunujlgated  this  law  and  still  less  of  its 

i  actual  elfects  in  New  Spain.    There  is  very  little  doubt  aJmut  the 

■  nature  of  the  evils  it  v,v:ts  designed  to  combat,  such  as  tlie  corrnp- 

l  tions  and  abuses  chargeable  to  the  corregidoves  and  the  alcades 

I  rnayores,  and  Hie  evil  of  a  t*;'0  despotic  p0A\er  in  the  hands  of 

i:  the  viceroy.     I'here  has  been  little  serious  divergence  of  opinion 

I  in  regard  to  the  x)rineipal  inistahes  n}a<ie  by  the  Spanish  govern- 

i  ment  in  the  adnnnistration  of  her  colonies,  but  there  has  alwavs  j 

I  been  a  singular  lack  of  agreciuent  on  the  part  of  the  various 

j  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  reforms  ^vhicli  were  directed  i 

\  against  those  rnistakes.     The  new  system  of  government  by  in-  ■ 

'  tendants  was  put  in  force  by  Galvez.  and  th.e  njost  erdightened 

government  Spain  has  ever  had,   and  the  introduction  of  this  j 

system  into  New  Spain  came  oidy  after  a  trial  in.  other  parts  | 

of   Spanish  America.     Nevertheless,   in  spite   of  tiie   powerful  j 

advocates   back   of   the   measure,   it   certainly  failed   to   be    an  i 

unqualified  success. "-^^     Jvloreover,  it  did  succeed  in   aronsing  a  ! 

great  deal  of  adverse  (criticism  and  it  had  nut  been  in  force  two  | 

years  before  one  of  its  inost  important  features  was  given  up  ! 

and  a  return  to  the  previous  oj'dcr  of  things  permit! ed.  I 

'2  Ord.  lie  Jul.,  art.  30.").  Yiceru}'  I'evilia  Gi^redo  ])ointed  out  the  im- 
v,-isdoin  of  holding  rcsidenclas  for  tiic  >-ubdelegates,  but  he.  did  not  feel  so 
strongly  about  hoidiag  thoui  for  the  intcridants.     KeviliH  Gigedo,  art.  SiM. 

'3  Ibid.,  art.  30G.  j 

"-?  Eevilia  Gigedo,  art.  831.     Altliough  the  intendants  supplied  the  long  i 

felt  want  of  some  kind  of  iuterrue.liato  o/ticials  bet\Yeen  the  viceroy  and  | 

the  superintendent-general  in  the  capital  and  the  distant  provincial  dis-  i 

tn'ct j,  their  aj.pointment  took  a  good  deal  of  authority  fronr  many  exist- 
nig  oiUcials  and  so  caused  antagojiisuis  right  at  the  start.  The  same 
authority  declares  (articles  831  a^id.  83.5),  that  the  first  intendants,  with 
one  or  two  excej)ticns,  had  no  politicril  experience  and  no  specific  know!-  * 

e<l<re  of  t^.e  r-onrdry  tiiey  were  sent  to  rule  over.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
il'iir-.  proved  a  great  drawback,  esj^eeially  at  the  inoption  of  this  new- 
project. 


I    .. 


75  KevilJa  GiegJo,  art-  74.0. 

'^^  Ibid.,  art.  833  et  scq.  In  the  year  17DJ  this  viceroy  sulunitted 
to  the  home  government  a  riiemoraiidurn  of  532  paragraphs  on  the 
subject  of  the  h\ten<laiits.  Besides  those  viev/s  of  his  stated  iu  the  text, 
there  v,;is  one  i-rnposiiig  tliat  the  intendants  should  bo  divided  into 
classes,  rlios.-  of  i]\o  lowest  class  being  assigned  to  the  least  important 
auu  le:!-!  i'0],i:l:.us  interidancies,  and  with  smaller  salaries  than  those 
of  the  u-  ;*cr  <M;;<^,  -vvbo  were  to  be  statioiied  in  the  leading  cities,  such 
as  ]'^^t•^■i('o.  {lrta':'iln.-;ara,  .'■nd  Vera  Cruz.  In  tliis  way  it  v/onld  be  possible 
to  promote  the  ibJ'trior  iatendants  who  had  shown  ability  und  still  keep 
them  in  tiie  servi./.e. 


i 

I 

! 
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One  of  tlie  first  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  a  niodern  j 

ijivestigator  is  that  of  realizing  ju^t  what  difierence  the  law  of  ? 

the  inl 'Hid ants  realiy  brought  about  in  the  government  of  ^lexico.  j 

At  first,  of  course,  it  snipped  the  viceroy  of  a  grea.t  deal  of  pov/er  | 
and  set  up  a.s  a  sort  of  rivii.l  tiie  new  snperintendent-grueral.    But 
this  first  and  most  oh-Nious  change  wa.s  only  temporary,  and  the 

intend  ant   system   had    only   been    fairly   establislied    vv'hen    the  ! 

viceroy  v;as  himself  made  superintendent-general,  and  so  liad  all  | 

his  old  powers  back  again. '^     Tlie  question  still  remains,  what  | 

were  the  permanent  eifeets  of  the  new  hiw !  | 

The  answer  to  this  <'|iiestion  naturally  falls  into  tvro  parts,  the  | 

first  consisting  of  thos^^  facts  about  ^vhieh  there  is  no  controversy,  | 

and  the  second  consisting  of  mutually  contradietoi-y  statements  I 

which  cannot  be  reconciled  as  yet  by  the  historian,  iior  even  have  f 

their  relative  merits  decided.     The  admitted  facts  are  that  the  | 

new  system   introdisced  a  more  definite  ofncial  hierarchy'',  with  | 

the    greater   sim.plicity    it    implies,    and    centralized    and    made  | 

uniform   the    govejaiment    of   the    ■proviiicias    henceforth    inten-  | 

dancies,  without  saving  the  viceroy  any  responsibility.'^      The  i 

Indians   were   also   regarded   after   I7S6    as   more   independent,  | 

and  the  abandonment  of  the  repariimiento  system  tended  to  ob-  j 

literate  the  economic  diirerences  between  the  native  races  and  the  | 
wdn'to  man.    Beyond  these  few  siiaple  statements  it  is  impossible 
to  go  without  encountering  serious  differences  of  opinioii. 

The   leadinjj  crities   of  the  intendent   system   were    Viceroy  | 

Fevilla  Giged<:'  the  ^^junger,  and  Yidarroel,  tlie  aiitlior  o£  the  I 

E7ifermendadrs  Foliiicas.     The  former  believed  that  thf^  results  j 

of  the  Ordinance  had  been  disapi)0!nting  iux  that  tlie  good  that  I 


f 
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[■  might  have  been  expected  was  wanting,  owing  to  the  inferior 

I  cliaracler  of  the  men  who  h.M.l  hoen  ajxpointeci  intendants.''     Nor 

I  wax  that  cJl.    The  twelve  inteiidanls  -were  not  enongli  nrniieriealJy 

I  to  allow  of  suhiciently  suiali  provinces,  and  so  they  were  over- 

I  worked.' -  Fnrthenuore,  they  were  all  too  much  alike  in  their  func- 

I  tions  to  suit  the  varieiy  of  the  districts  they  were  set  to  rule  over 

i  and  there  was  a  demand,  so  this  viceroy  thought,  f(;r  some  dis- 

I  tinctly  niiiitary  intondants  for  the  frontier  provinces.''^    Not  only  . 

I  the  intendants,  but  tht'ir  subordinates,  the  suhddcgados,  received 

t  some  critieisTLi  from  the  same  man.    Owing  to  poor  p^ay  and  their 

[  dependence  on  the  men  who  went  on  their  bonds,  the  suhddcgados 

I  v/ere  not  i]) dependent  euoiigh  either  to  command  the  respect  of 

[  tiieir  snjK'rior,  the  viceroy,  or  to  carry  on  their  comparatively  ; 

I  humble  duties  as  subordinates  of  the  iniendLints.^'^     They  were  ; 

i  always  compared  unfavorably  v  ith  the  alciddcs  mayores  and  the  | 

;  main  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  dignity  of  their  016(^0,  and  the  ■ 

t  ]^ay  likewi^se,  were  so  low  as  to  fail  to  attract  the  right  type  of  I 

I  Oilice-holder.*^  ; 

}  In  tlie  main,  Villarroel  agreed  \vith  Eevilia  Gigedo  in  the  ■        { 

'  latter 's  ai'raignment  of  the  remodelled  government  of  New  Spain, 

I  but  his  whole  tone  is  more   caustic   and   less  judicial.     ^Yhat 

I  seerned  to  him  the  greatest   condemnation  of  the  Ordinance  of 

17^;G  was  the  way  it  met  tlie  problem  of  the  jmtive  races.  There 
h<id  been  eniiugii  abuses  under  tlie  old  regime,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Indian  by  the  corregidores  had  become  a  eonmionplaee. 
Nevertiiek';-^^,  under  tlie  new  law  there  v.^.s  too  indiscriminate  a 
chaiu:re  in  tiie  c:overnmeid;  of  the  Indians  without  a  real  better- 


77  Kevillu  Gigevlo,  art.  S35. 

•^s  Ibul,  art.  S36. 

7»  Ibi':L,  art.  839. 

f^'-:-  Ibid.,  arts.  862-S63. 

81  Ihi'L,   art.   849    ct   secj.      One   of    tlie   mifortur.ate   points    about   tLe 
position  of  the  subdelegate.s,  besides  poor  pay  and  inferior  dignity,  was  | 

the   lack   cf  oj-.portunitv   for  promotion.     To  meet  this  difReulty  it  was  \ 

ifML'^rc^i  :•;!  thi'A.  tfioy  bo  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  number-  ; 

iijg  t);irty,  tlie  .^t'coin]  sixty,  and  the  third,  eighty.     There  was  to  be  a  : 

marked  LT:ui;ition  of  ]>ay  and  so  there  coiild  be  an  opfcrtunity  for  pro-  j 

motion,     it  ci'Uld  then  ho.  insisted  u['0n  that  every  subdelegate  be  Utrado,  \ 

or  eJucat.'.l  lii  the  law.  '  \ 
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rnent  of  thr;ir  condition.  The  old  reportimienfo  system,  which  | 
kept  tlie  native  in  a  peonago,  if  not  serfdom,  was  not  withont  its  j 
merits.  It  did  sumethini;  lu^vard  kec])ing  tii»'  natives  busy  and  j 
under  the  supervision  of  the  vliite  irjao.  This  miglit  mean  } 
tyranny  in  many  eases,  bnt  it  did  not  throw  tlie  Indian  on  his  j 
own  slender  resonvce^?  to  eoinpeie  against  the  Spaniard.  Under  j 
the  new  selieine  tlie  Indlarj.  was  to  be  given  more  responsibility  j 
and  less  direetion,  while  Wit  tribute  was  exacted  just  the  same. 
Yillarroel  regarded  the  decree  as  unconstitutional  because  the 
usual  procedure  had  not  been  observed  in.  the  drafting  of  the 
measure  and  its  submission  to  the  king.  It  was  intended,  he 
thought;  to  d'-prive  tlie  king  qI  his  dii'ect  control  over  the  admin-  j' 
istration  in  America.  These  renscvns  seem  so  fantastic  that  it  will  • 
not  be  necessary  to  give  the/n  lur-her  conoidt;]'anun,  particularly  j 
as  the  writer  himself  advances  no  proof  vrhatever  for  the  asser-  j 
tions.  I 
The  great  difficulty  encountered  by  one  wlio  attempts  to  form  | 
an  opinion  of  the  Ordi^iance  is  that  it  was  not  in  force  long  j 
enough  really  to  show  wliat  its  effects  would  be.  It  had  be^n  in  ^ 
force  only  a  very  few  years  before  tlie  wars  of  the  French  Revolu-  I 
tion  so  disturbed  connnerce  and  turned  all  thoughts  tovzard  mili- 
tary questions  that  there  was  no  disposition  left  to  embark  on  j 
any  tliorougdi-going  reforms.  The  two  objections  urged  by  \ 
Revilla  Gigedo  in  179-1.  that  there  were  not  enough  intendajicies 
and  that  the  men  appointed  were  inexperienced  and  consequently  | 
inefficient,  were  scarcely  argumeids  against  the  system  itself.  The  i 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  having  intendants  | 
was  a  good  one  if  there  had  been  enough,  of  them,  so  that  the  ! 
intendancies  migrht  have  been  small  enouc:h  for  one  man  to  handle,  ' 
and  if  the  best  men  available  had  been  appointed  to  the  post.  \ 
It  was  a  misfortune  tliat  foreign  war  and  other  extravagances  ] 
seemed  to  require  such  economies  that  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  | 
a  sufficient  ninnber  of  properly  paid  oilicials  for  the  viceroyalty ;  \ 
and  tiiat  the  x>^irticular  experiment  was  tried  when  most  of  tlie  \ 
ap})oinlmeniS  ciUild  be  dictated  by  such  a  statesman  as  ^lanuel  ; 
Godov.  i 
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Frojii  what  lias  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  may 
seem  as  if  the  title  to  this  chapter  has  rrot  been  justified.    Tliere 

is  every  reason  to  belie '^e  tiiit  rnrny  j_!eriO]\s  b)  Nr-w  Spain  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  did  not  regiird  all 
the  changes  instituted  by  Galvez  as  reforms.  However,  the  great 
free-trade  reglmnenio  Vv^as  all  but  universally  regarded  as  a 
reform  and  as  a  notable  advance  tovrard  a  correct  colonial  ])olicy. 
Many  of  tlie  minor  reforms  of  Galvez  ha've  not  been  treated  in 
this  chapter  partly  because  they  appear  in  anotlier  place,  but 
particularly  because  a  certain  advantage  of  simplicity  is  gained 
in  treating  alone  the  two  morA  distincl^ive  pieces  of  legislation 
whlcli  have  in  this  chapter  been  referred  to  as  the  reforms  of 
Galvez. 
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CHAPTER  VII  j 

CONCLUSION  1 

.  i 

"While  the  author  of  this  thesis  cannot  attempt  to  say  Avhat  I 

he  has  done,  it  seenis  but  riglit  for  hiui  to  Biake  a  clear  avowal  ^ 

of  what  he  has  tried  to  do,  and  (this  is  almost  as  iinportant)  what  | 

he  has  not  attempted.  There  has  been  so  mnch  written  of  a  dis- 
appointing' character  a])oat  the  SpiUiiai'ds  in  America  that  one 
wantvS  to  know  ratlier  definitely  the  scope  and  intent  of  any  new 
work  before  it  can  command  any  consideration  or  attention  what- 
ever. Let  it  be  understood,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that  this 
study  docs  not  malce  any  ])retenstj  of  atfording  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  Spanisli  administrative  system  in  America,  or  even 
in  ]Mexico,  and  the  most  that  may  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is 
a  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  viceroy  as  they  vrere  to  be 
fouu-d  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Spanisli  reign. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  now  due  in  regard  to  the  needs  of 
any  such  work  in  the  light  of  the  amount  that  has  already  been 
done.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  works  on  Spanish 
America  deal  with  its  history  in  the  ordinary  narrative  form  with 
only  a  casual  reference  here  and  there  to  the  administrative  sys- 
tem itself;  and  then  the  principal  interest  is  always  shown  in 
the  evils  of  that  system  as  it  worked  out  in  regard,  to  the  native 
races.  Tlie  second  great  group  of  books  in  this  general  field 
relate  to  geography  and  travel,  and,  while  tlie  literature  is  rich 
and  varied  and  throws  some  light  on  the  workings  of  Spain's 
colonial  goveriunent,  tiiere  is  nothing  either  comprehensive  or 
detailed  on  the  purely  administrative  .side.  The  \n  orks  that  have 
deliberately  attacked  the  probliiULS  of  the  actual  government  of 
New  Spain  and  luive  been  based  upon  the  sources,  have  con- 
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fined  themselves  too  exclusively  to  a  certain  kind  of  documents, 
namely,  tlie  Laws  of  the  Indies.  This  has  resulted  in  our  know- 
ing a  gr<*at  deal  about  v,'];at  the  Spanish  onieials  were  supposed 
to  do  but  alm(»st  nothing  about  liow  they  a  ritual  !y  did  it.  One 
of  tlie  common  fallacies  to  Avhieh  VN'riters  on  Spain  in  xVmeriea 
have  been  subject,  as  Rivera  pointed  out,  lias  been  to  confound 
tlie  les:islaiion  for  the  Tiidies  ^\'ith.  the  exccutic)n  of  those  sanui 
lavrs.  He  mij^lit  lurve  added  that  tliis  mistake  in  tlie  method  Vv-as 
largely  due  to  tlie  far  greater  knowledge  v\-]tich  the  historians 
had  of  the  former  tlian  of  the  latter.  Tlie  statutes  have  been 
accessible  for  a  long  while,  but  the  materials  for  showiiig  how 
these  same  statutes  operated  have  been  most  dii'licult  to  use  and 


I  ijiterpret. 

f  "Witl?  such   works  as  that   of   Solorzano,   who   described  the 

I  whole  political  orgariization  of  New  Spain,  and  that  of  Antuhez, 

I  who  brought  together  i]i  one  volume  all  the  laws  relating  to  the 

i  trade  betvreen  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  other 

I  boolxs  of  a  like  nature,  tliei-e  is  arople  means  for  knowing  what 

I  the  law  was  on  any  particidar  subject.     The  trouble  has  always 

I  boen,   however,  that  none   of  these  writers  has   been   disposed 

I  to  go  into  the  details  of  Vhq  operation  of  these  laws.     What  is 

I  really  vranted  at  tlie  present  time  for  the  clear  understanding  of                    < 

I  how  the  Spanish  regime  actually  worked  is  an  exposition  of  tlie 

%  actual    process    of    carrvine^    into    elTect   these    laws.      Perhaps 

i  enough  has  already  been  written  to  show  fairly  clearly  what  the                    1 

I  general  frame\rork  of  the  government  of  Spanish  America  under                   j 

j  tliC  colonial  system  was,  but  tlie  attcnjpt  of  this  thesis  has  been 

i  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  study  of  Spanish  colonial  adminis-                    | 

\  t  rat  ion.                                                                                                                           j 

;  From  the  obvious  necessity  of  some  kind  of  limitfition,  this                    I 

I  study  has  confined  itself  to   only  one   portion   of  the   Spanish                    ! 

I  empire,  namely,  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  and  to  a  certain                   ! 

1  '''^''^y  definite  period,  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.                   | 

f      ^  Though  the  writer  is  persuaded  tiiat  a  great  deal   of   what  is                   | 

:       ■  staled  to  be  true  for  the  region  of  ^Mexico  was  also  true  for  Peru                   i 
and  other  part^  of  America,  no  atrem})t  has  been  made  to  assert 


I 


p 
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I 

anytliinr^  for  the  territories  outside  of  New  Spain.     In  spite  ol  | 

the  great  changes  wrought  dnriiif?:  the  reign  of  Ch.arles  ITT,  the  | 

'■3 
greater  part  01  the  adniinistrative  striiotiire  found  standing  in  % 

America  in  the  days  of  Galvez  1jad  stood  in  a  recognizably  similar  | 

form  for  a  long  time  before,  so  that,  in  many  ways,  what  has  ^ 

been  stated  to  l)C  true  during  the  administrations  of  Bueareli  | 

and  tile  younger  Eevijia  Gigedo  was  also  true  for  a  nujch  earlier  | 

period.  | 

The  foregoing  chapters  liave  made  it  appear,  it  is  hoped,  that  i| 

the  viceroy  was  an  oftieial  endowed  with  a  great  variety  of  fuuc-  || 

tions.    It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  his  duties,  as  governor,  |  .| 

captain-general,  vice-patron,  and  superintendent-general  of  real  I  | 

hacienda,  must  be  viewed  from  at  least  two  different  standx)oints.  |  | 

From  one  point  of  view  the  viceroy  was  the  agent  of  the  home  j  | 

government,  sent  over-sea  to  looJc  after  imperial  interests  and  f  | 

govern  a  subject  population.     From  another  standpoint  he  was  | 

a  local  official  with  his  chief  object  the  defense  and  good  govern-  i? 

ment  of  the  district  over  vdiieh  he  ruled,  and  the  prosperit}^  and  I 

good  order  of  its  inliabilants.  That  these  two  interests- v^'ere  often 
widely  separated  and  not  infrequenth'  in  direct  ox-)]:)Osition,  is, 
of  course,  patent  to  all.  In  many  cases  one  vroukl  expect  the 
viceroy  to  be  troubled  as  to  which  one  of  these  interests  to  sup- 
port. The  extreme  care  exercised  by  the  crown  in  excluding  all  | 
Creoles  from  high  oi'nce  and  reserving  for  Spanish  grandees  the  I 
post  of  viceroy  itself,  succeeded,  so  the  great  majority  of  writers  | 
think,  in  keeping  the  interests  of  tlie  mother  country  suprem.e.  j 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  English  governors  in  | 
Nortli  Ar/ierica  tried  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  at  times  i 
even  against  the  mother  coiuitry,  but  if  such  has  ever  been  the 
case  in  Spanish  America  it  has  escaped  notice. 

The  viceroys  and  captains-general  were  always  willing  enough 
to  protect  the  rights  of  their  subjects  against  the  encroachments 
of  other  colonies  but  apparently  never  against  the  interests  of 
Spain  itself.  For  instam-e,  the  viceroys  of  ]\lexico  resented  very 
deeply  the  payment  of  subsidies,  .situados,  to  Guatemabi.  and  tlie 
noighboiing  islands  of  tijc  West  Indies,  but  they  seemed  to  take 

I 

1 
4 

i 

i 
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I  pride  in  sending  as  much  as  pos-sible  to  the  king-.     The  obliga-  .   • 

:  tion5^  of  the  viceroys   as   locnl  oilftciajs  n:n'er  Kcoinod  to   weigh 

I  heavily  eiiOiigh  to  nia^e  thein  want  to  biii^d  up  liMjal  iiidustries 

I  at  the  expeiise  of  those  in  Spain,  or  to  retain  tJie  large  sums 

i  which  were  sent  to  Europe,  to  expend  on  public  inipi-ovenients  in  , 

I  the  dependency.  ; 

I  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  raolvc  an}^  in  telJigent  comparison  of  | 

I  the  merits  of  the  colonial  systems  of  Spain  and  the  other  coloniz- 

I  ing  powers,,  but  a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  colonial 

I  government  is  inevitable.    In  many  wayt-i  Spoin  was  the  pioneer 

I  amonr<  the  nations  tliat  had  colonies  to  rule,  and  it  may  not  be 

I  too  much  to  s;-yv-  that  Spain's  system,  was  the  model  upon  v.diich 

I  the  other  powers  moi'e  or  less  unconsciously  built.    The  resemb-  ; 

t  lances  of  the  various  European  colonial  svsterns  were,  after  all,  I 

I  for  greater  than  their  din^erenees,  and.  the  fact  that  Spain  was  ; 

I  first  in  the  field  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  her  example  i 

]  in  colonial  matters  was  largely  followed.  j 

!  In   makinf^   a   comp9risc»n   between   tlie   colonial   SA'stems   of  ! 

I  Spain  and  her  European  rivals,  it  would  seem  natural  to  begin  \ 

\  with  their  respective  methods  of  control  over  the  colonies  by  tlie  [ 

home  governraent.    A  difficulty  is  encountered,  in  the  beginning, 
because  of  the  v/ide  dirTerence  between  the  strictly  governmental 
i  control  adhered  to  by  Spain  and  that  of  the  great   chartered 

I  private  companies  of  the  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain.    To  be  I 

I  sure,  both  the  English  and  ihe  Dutcli  eventually  abandoned  the  I 

J  company  system  in  the  East  Indies  and  adopted  a  system  of 

J  administi-ation  approximating  to  that  of  Spaiji,  but  when  this  I 

I  was  done  tliere  was  no  longer  any  Spanish  system  left,  so  that  •  | 

■  tliere  v;a<s  no  po;ssible  opportunity  for  a  comixirison  of  the  work-  I 

:  ings  of  this  same  system  by  the  diiierent  maritime  powers,  for  | 

the  same  period.     The  Portuguese  system  was  throughout  very  j 

:  much  like  that  of  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  not  easy   to  draw  a  ' 

\i?vy  close  parallel  eveji  between  these  two.    Tlr.:-  Brazilian  planta- 
\  tions  were  not  organized  nito  a  viceroyalty  u/uil  1720,  so  that  I 

Brazil,  as  a  fulbiledged  dependency  of  the  hrs!;  rank,  was  nnich  | 

younger  than  the  adjacent   Spanish  viceroyalties   in   America,^  ! 

excepting  only  Buenos  Ay  res. 


i  Zinimcrmanij,  p.  173.     Also,  Hurtado^  p.  31  et  seq. 
~  ChcsTiov.  ]>,  132, 
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Because  of  the  great  J2:eDcral  similarity  in  the  government  of 
dependeneios  o].>servabIe  hi  the  systems  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  \ 

they  might  Avith  some  jasiii'ication  Ijc  called  tue  luoian.     In  tins  I 

system,  the  principal  organ   for  administrative  control   on   the  I 

part  of  the  metropolis  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  This  drafted  j 

all  lee^islation  for  the  colonies,  issued  commissions  to  the  colonial 
officials,  and  approved  of  m.11  ])u1Is  and  briefs  Vvhnch  vrere  to  be  I 

pnblivshed  there.     The  English  counterpart  of  this  body  was  the  I 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Enst  India  Company  in  the  earlier  j 

days,  and  after  17S4.  the  Board  of  Control.    A  similar  organiza-  \ 

tion  prevailed  in  the  Nelherljuids,  where  the  directors  of  the  com-  I 

]>any  likewise  constituted  the  legislative  body  for  the  colonies,  | 

In  the  nineteenth  century  both  the  Englisli  and  the  Dutch  re-  i 

organized  their  system  of  control  by  the  home  government  and  I 

approached  Yery  closely  to  the  Sifanish  model.    After  the  Sepoy  I 

mutiny  tlie  Englisli   government  openly  took  over  the  sole  re-  f 

sponsibility  foi-  the  government  of  India  and  created  an  India  I 

Council,  or  rather  a  Secretary  for  India  and  Council,  which  irn-  | 

mediately  suggests  the  Conscjo  de  Iiidias  and  tlie  Minisfro  Uni-  | 

versril  de  Indias,  of  Spain.  'Evou  tlie  title  of  viceroy  was  adopted 
after  1858,^  though  it  had  no  recognition  in  the  language  of  the 
English  statutes. 

Althongli  tlie  Dutch  nuide  changes  in  the  ninetpenth  century 
which  brought  their  colonial  system  mm-h  nearer  that  of  the  older 
Spanish  model,  tliej'  did  not  create  an  Indian  Council  or  any- 
thing to  be  com])ared  at  all  accurately  vrith  the  Conscjo  de  Indias. 
This  step  lias  been  advocated  b}'  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
colonial  experts  in  the  Netherlands  but  neither  the  Council  nor 
the  viceregal  title  has  been  accepted  b\  tliem.  Tlie  Dutch  Natiorial 
Legislature  has  reserved  fur  it-self  all  those  duties  which  might 
have  been  assigned  to  an  India  Council,  except  those  which  have 
been  retained  by  the  crown.  Tlsc  king  acting  through  his  minister 
has  retained  there  a  power  somewliat  analogous  to  that  formerly 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  Spnin  and  the  Alinisiro  Universal.     It 
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I  ^ 

I                      will  bo  remembered  tliat  duriiig  the  J^  reiicli  occupation  of  Canada,  | 

I                      as  described  by  ].'ar!aiian  in  Ids  Old  Ji<'gimc,  all  legi^iiation  eman-  | 

I             .         atcd  frciu  Fntace,  aiid  that  the  CoinicJb  ^\"l!ich  used  to  sit  at  ; 

i  Quebec,  was  executive,  not  legislative  in  character. 

f                            Turning  from  tbe  question  of  tlie  control  of  the  colonies  by  | 

I                       the  home  governments  to  the  governments  of  the  dependencies  i 

I  as  they  ^vQre  found  in  the  dependencies  themselves,  it  is  inter- 

I  esting  to  make  comparisons  here  between  the  methods  of  Spain 

I  and  the  other  countries,     ijs  will  be  remembered  from  chapter 

I  in,    the    government    of    the    Spanish    viceroyaities    centered 

I  aronnd  the  viceroy  and  an  audiencia.     For  all  intents  and  pair- 

I  poses,  the  governor-general  at  Batavia  was  a  viceroy  in  every- 

I  thing  but  title,  without  being  hampered  by  the  presence  of  any- 

|:                       thing  comj)arable  to  the  Spanish  aiidicncia.     The  council  of  five  I 

I                        iiicmbcrs  which  was  given  to  the  gctvernor-general  in  1S54  was  ; 

I                        qvntc  subordinate  to  him,^  and  never  has  been  the  check  upon  \ 

I                       the  executive  tliat  the  audiencia  was  in  New  Spain.      The  real  \ 

I  check,  upon  the  governor-general  of  tlie  Dutch   East  Indies  is 

|;                       the  ease  and_  rapidity  of  conmmnication  with  the  home  govern-  ; 

I                       nnent,  as  is  also  tlie  case  of  the  English  viceroy  in  India.     It  is  i 

^                        UiOre  than  doubtful  that  Amsterdam  and  London,  in  these  davs  •■ 

f                                                                                                                                                                    '                                 '  i 

I                        of  the  teiegra])h  and  cable,  dictate  s^  much  in  the  minutiae  of  ; 

I                        administration  as  did  ^Madrid  and  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  and  j 

i:                         eighteenth  centuries,"  but  it  may  explain  the  disposition  of  the  \. 

f                         -         ,                        .                                  "  ■' 

I                         i^utrh  to  leave  their  i-overnor-gene:ral  in  Java  without  the  fetters  j 

I?                                ..                    ,                     "'  i 

I  j                      ot  a  powt-rlui  council.     With  the  viceroy  of  i\ew  Spain,  although  j 

provided  \vith  a  corps  of  clerks,  fonniag  the  various  secretariats,  j 

there  was  not  the  same  division  of  his  civil  functions  into  certain  .  ' 

well-u«d1ned  departments,  such  as  is  now  found  in  British  India  j 

and  Java.    On  its  admini-,irative  side  the  avdiencia  oP  ^.lexico  had  ; 

nothing  like  the  importance  of  the  councils  at  Batavia  and  Cat-  j 

cutta,  and  in  that  regard  was  far  less  efiicient.     The  I^ortuguese  | 

vieerovs  of  Brazil  were  no  better  supplied  with  administrative  ; 
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a.s.sistanl.s  t})aii  the  viceroys  of  Peru  and  ^lexico,  and  tlieir  con- 
trol over  Ihe  provinces  iirid'.')'  llieir  care  v'a.'.  ev(^n  less  effective 
and  iiin)iHdi:itc.^  Tlic  nine  subdivisions  Oi  Brazil  \\ere  fairly 
independent  of  the  viceroy  and  of  caeii  otlier,  so  that  tlie  central- 
ization of  the  government  in  Portnguese  Airicrica  was  less  marked 
than  in  tlie  neighboring  Spanish  territories. 

The  pro\'incial  go\'erRni(-r!t  of  Spanisli  America  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  vtis  h'^v  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Indies.  The  only  comparison 
that  can  be  made,  therefore,  is  vith  the  Er.glish  arid  Dutch 
de])endencies  in  the  nineteentli  century,  or  at  the  present  time.^ 
The  twelve  intendancies  of  Xc/v'  Spain  vrould  correspond  roughly 
to  tlie  twe]ity-two  residences  in  Java,  or  the  niteen  major  terri- 
torial louis  of  ]">ritish  India,  In  the  degree  of  centralization  of 
all  sorts  of  administrative  funcliojis  the  intendant  stood  highest, 
thougli  the  Dutch  Resident  is  supposed  to  do,  or  oversee  the  doing 
of,  nearjy  everything  that  a  ruler  can  do.  The  Spanish  sub- 
delegates,  the  direct  sujKjrdi nates  of  the  intenalants  in  Ne^v  i 
Spain,  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  district  officers  of  British  | 
India  and  the.  assistant  residents  of  Java.  Th.ey  po.s.sessed  the  | 
same  sort  of  p^owers  that  the  intendants  theirisi-lves  had,  only  on  | 
a  hu^nbler  scale  and  in  a  smaller  district.  Thus  the  individual 
eflieiency  of  tliese  officials,  as  of  the  assistard  residents  and  dis- 
trict officers,  deternnned  Xi^iy  largely  t!ie  cliaracter  of  the  whole 
govern  men':. 

One  rather  striking  ])oint  in  common  \^'ith  the  Spanish.  Dutch,  | 

and  Eiiglisli  systems  was  tiie  very  genei'al  employment,  in  humble  1 

cajjacilies  to  be  sui'e,  of  nati^'e  ohicials.     Under  the  suhdelegates  \ 

in  the  Spanish  intendancies  was  a  large  class  of  native  officials  \ 

wlio  collecied  tlie  taxes  and  came  into  inn^iediate  cordact  with 
the  niriss  of  the  nati\-e  population.  These  snhaUernos  in  the  In- 
dian villages  were  elected,  uiider  tlie  direction  of  the  suhdelegates 
or  ah-ahltA,  ])y  tlie  natives  themselves,  ami  are  to  be  compared 
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Vvith  the  regents  in  tlie  Javanese  provinces.  TIk?  important  ditYer- 
ent:e  was,  however,  that  the  regents  in  fla\'a  \^■ei•(•  eliiefs  of  gr^^al 
infineriee  among  the  native  p.;pi!hition  wjii'e  the  ruhalicrno^  w^re 
the  humbh^st  hind  of  ofhee-hoh:lers.  r^loreover,  the  Dutch  endeav- 
ored to  keep  up  an  hereditary  succession  anicaig  tlieir  natiej 
rulers  whiJc  the  Sp^mish  method  \\-as  lo  depend  on  annual  eh^e- 
tiojis.  Perhaps  it  vvouhl  be  nmre  correct  to  liken  the  s>f.haUen;os 
to  the  dist'/'iet  heads  and  their  sv.]K)rdinates  (who-  form  the  lowest 
group  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  in  Java)  ratiier  tlian  to  the 
dignified  regents,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor-general  i'roni 
the  native  nobility.  As  the  French  in  Canada  had  no  .civilized 
native  population  to  deal  with,  their  ex])erience  witii  the  problem 
of  native  ofliceJioIclers  was  simply  nil,  and  as  the  new  empire 
whicli  they  have  in  recent  tiines. acquired  in  Indrf-China  is  so  imt 
removed  in  S|)'),ce  and  time  froia  the  conditi';>ns  in  New  Spain 
under  the  Spaniards,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  trying  to 
institute  comparisons  between  tiie  two. 

It  would  be  possible  to  exteied  this  comparison  of  the  Spanish 
rule  with  those  of  tlie  other  powers  into  a  nund^er  of  depart- 
ments, showing  the  differences  in  levying  taxes,  organizing  the 
military,  building  public  works,  maintaining  the  church,  provid- 
ing pnl)lie  scliools,  and  so  on,  but  I  refer  to  limit  myself  to  a 
mere  reference  to  a  couple  of  ])0]Dts  which  seem  n^^\'er  to  be  men- 
tioned in  ine  t'^ioks.  The  tirst  is  the  notable  absence  in  all  tltc 
earh^  de])end:;^rd:"S  of  Spain,  i-'aT;ce,  Portugal,  and  the  Nether- 
lends  of  any  provision  for  provincial  legislation,  and  the  very 
early  appearance  of  the  same  in  the  ICnglish  colonies.  As  was 
pH~>int<^d  out  in  chapter  ii,  the  supervision  of  tlu^  viceroy  by  the 
home  gi.tvernn^ient  %vas  extrenie,  and  this  in^plied  a  nmnopoly  of 
the  h'gi^Jatiun,  which  contrasted  markedly  Avith  tlie  liberty  in 
local  aii'airs  enjoyed  by  the  English  cnkmies  in  North  Ameiaca. 

On  llie  other  hand,  apparently  in  conflict  wiih  the  above,  tliere 
was  the  provisioj)  in  Spauisli  America  for  k:)eal  councils,  which 
wei-e  absent  in  French  Canada  and  are  still  unkiiown  in  Java. 
Every  to\v7i  m  New  S|);ti7i  had  its  ajjuntatiiioifo,  or  boai-d  of 
aldermen.     The  mendnn-ship  wa^.  it  is  true,  supplied  mainly  by 
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sale  of  tlie  poKitions,  and  the  regidores  \vere  not  a  type  of  official 
to  be  ];ra!st-d  higli]\',  but  there  v.'c.s  the  germ  of  locnl  .^elf-f^overn- 
rnexit  h\  tiic  iii><titiition  ai^cl  as  such  is  deserviug  of  atiGDlion. 

In  this  eoiiciadiDg  chapter  it  does  not  seem  neeessar^^  to  at- 
tempt a  rcsiimy  of  the  siibject-raatter  of  tliis  entire  thesia,  or  even 
to  pass  a  judgment  or.  the  Spanish  coh)nial  system,  as  a  wliole 
or  in  prn-t.  It  is  reaiJz^  d  by  the  ^7riler  that,  importa;jt  as  the 
viceroy  aiKi  his  actiyitics  were,  he  v;as  not  the  entire  government 
even  of  the  vieeroyalty,  aiu]  of  course  was  a  still  smaller  part 
of  the  gi-erit  imperial  acluiinistrative  organization  '.vjiich  had  its 
center  at  Madrid.  It  is  nevertheless  put  forth  with  some  con- 
fidence that  there  does  not  exist  as  yet  anytliing  like  an  adequate 
study  of  the  viceregal  office,  and.  that  until  such  a  study  is  avail- 
able it  will  not  be  possible  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
Spanish  rale  in  America.  "Witli  this  need  in  }nindj  tlie  preceed- 
ing  pages  liave  been  w~ritten  and  are  submitted  as  a  very  modest 
contribution  to  the  beginning  of  at  least  one  part  of  that  study. 

BIELIOGEAPIJIGAL  NOTE 

The  aathoritits  upon  AvhicL  tLis  tlesis  is  based  may  be  divided  roiigLly 
irdo  two  general  classes,  priiuary  and  secondary;  but  tlie  secondary 
material  is  used  rather  for  illustration  of  point  of  vievv  than  as  a  basis 
for  any  judgment  or  coiielnsiou  found  in  this  study. i  Tlie  primary 
material  naturally  varies  <jTeatly,  not  only  as  to  its  general  value,  but 
al:^o  for  tlv^  ]  .  :l\^'u]i■.r  purposv;s  for  which  it  may  be  used-  It  has  seemed 
not  only  l  'n\c:^i^:-a  l-nt  logical  to  divide  the  primary  materials  further 
into  two  groups,  oorresponuing  to  their  derivation,  official  and  unofficial. 
Of  the  two,  the  orticial  sources  are  of  much  the  greater  importance  and 
may  be  de.scrib';'d  as  follo'vs 

PundaTrteiitai  in  their  nature,  and  absolutely  essential  to  any  under- 
standing of  tViS  \>-orkings  of  the  S})anish  administrative  system,  are  the 
Lavrs  of  tlie  Indies,  the  code  or  body  of  statute  laws  for  the  v.'^hole 
Spanish  cch'uiAl  empire.  These  laws  were  more  than  the  mass  of  legis- 
lation vrhici;  BpHJM  T)rovjJed  for  her  coloiiies,  for  they  partook  of  ti\e 
nature  of  a  constitution  as  well,  and  so  were  in  eti'ect  the  basis  of  all 
law,  statute  and  administrative,  for  Spanish  America.    But  strictly  speak- 


1 1'vactically  all  the  sources  used  for  this  thesis  are  in  the  Bancroft 
Collect io!i  of  tlje  University  of  California.  Much  of  the  primary  material 
is  in  the  lorra  of  transcrij.ts  of  documents  now  in  the  national  archives 
of  ^.foxico  ;ind  the  remainder  has  been  printed  but  is  now  almost  inac- 
cessible. 
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\  iiig,  Die  Leues  de  las  I)i'Jia.'=!  were  not  tlio  oulv  laws  fraaied  by  the  metrop- 

I  oils  for  the  dcpenderieies.     The  code  proper  v-ras  supplc-inented  by  a  vast 

!  nuiiiber  of  royal  orders  and  decrees,  ctdulas  y  ordenes  rmlcs  and  dtereias 

»  rcales,   by   which  it   was   siibstautially   niodiiied,   airicuded,   and   enlarged. 

J  Of  similar  import,  though  of  a  lower  degree  of  validity,  wore  the  decrees 

I  and  rulings  of  the  viceroys  themselves,  which  under  the  name  of  hando'y 

r  constantly  appear  anion?!  the  source  of  n}aterials   of   tiiis   thesis.     Coni- 

i  parable  to  ou.r  common  law  v/ero  the  decisions  of  the  }ii^',']icst  provincial 

I  courts,   the   auios   acordados   of   the   audencias,   whicii    were   therefore   an 

I  addition    to  the   amount   of   legistic   nuiterial   that   had   to   be   examined, 

I  but'uhich  had  proved  relatively  unhuportunt  for  this  j'artlcular  subject. 

I  Similar  to  the  above,  in  that  they  are  practically  of  the  same  legal  char- 

I  acter,  are  the  numerouri  charters  which  v/ere  issued  to  various  corpora- 

1  tions   by   the    kings    of    Sjain.      The   most   important    of    these    charters 

r  related;  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  great  com.inercial  companies  such  as  the 

f  I'hillppine  Company  and  the  Caracas  Company,  and,  on  th.u  other,  to  the 

I  various  coii^sulados  vfhich  were  such  useful  jneces  of  administrative  maeh- 

l  inery  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  commerce.     Their  connec- 

I  tion  with  the  functions  of  the  viceroys  was  rather  remote,  but  occasionally 

I  threw  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  viceregal  governments  to  the  whole 

f  subject  of  commerce.    Miscellaneous  charters,  like  that  of  the  University 

{  of  Mexico  or  that  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  also  gH%  e  indications  of 

I  the  activity  and  infiuence  of  the  church  in  education,  and  indirectly  of 

I  the  viceroy's  powers  as  \ ice-patron. 

[  The  remainder   of  the   official   documents   is   made   up   of  the   ofiiciai 

I  source  materials  which  are  not  laws,  constitutions,  nor  charters,  but  which 

I  are  indispensable  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  actual  operation  ^ 

[  of  the  same.     Foremost  among  these  are  the  various  in.strue tions  which  ' 

I  were  v-^'ritten  by  the  viceroys,  at  the  clorie  of  their  own   administrations, 

I  as  a  report  on  what  they  had  accomplished  during  their  se])arate  terms 

I  of  oriico,  and  as  a  guide  for  their  successors.    These  instrucciones  de  vircycs  [ 

'  have  been  recognized  as  being  of  suilicieni  iniportance  to  deserve  print-  ■ ; 

ing,  but  v.dth  one  or  two  exceptions  they  have  been  Jitlle  used  by  the 

^  secondary  historians.     It  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  kind  , 

I  of  material  for  the  study  of  a  viceroy's  administration,  and  the  particidar  ;' 

I  instruction   written   by  Kevilla   Gigedo  in   1794  for  his  successor   Branci;-  j 

I  forte,  lias  been  used  constant!}'  in  the  preparation  of  this  thesis.  ! 

I  it  is  iuipossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  reports,  for  while  i 

I  they  do  not  tell  the  vrhole  story  or  perhaps  any  part  of  it  so  that  it  can  | 

I  be    taken    v/lthout    qualification,    they    do    tell    clearly    enough    what    the  | 

i  viceroys  conceived  to  be  their  duties,  how  they  attempted  to  fulfil  them,  ; 

I  ii»d  to  what  extent  they  believed  they  failed  or  succeeded.    It  must  occur 

I  to  anyoiic   that  tiiese  instructions  or   reports  are   oj)en   to   the   suspicion  | 

I  of  bias  on  aecoun-t  of  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  writer  to  make  as  j 

I  ^<^("i  :l  showing  as  possible  for  his  administration,  but  as  these  reuorts  j 


were  lor  t.h.e  guidance  of  an  immediate  successor,  who  would  be  in  posi- 
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tiou  to  judge  of  their  accuracy,  and  who  woulJ  liot.  tLcrcforc,  be  imposed 

upon  very  long,  tlierc  enlisted  a    very  serious  check   on   the   tendency  of 

an  outj^oirig  official  to  warp  the  truth  too  decidedly.     In  fact,  it  may  be  ■ 

asserled  of  most  of  thtsc  hib^triicciones  that  they  vrere  written  in  a  humble  j 

tone,  rother  a})o]o^.:ctic  than  boastful,  aiid  t!iey  stand  tbc  test  of  credi-  j 

bility  Vvheri  they  are  checked  by  other  .'onteniporary  docununits.  | 

The  remaining  of:iri;,!l  contomjiorury  docnments  \\'bic1\  have  been  used,  | 

partly  to  check  the  viceregal  reports,  and  partly  to  furnish  independent 
evidence  on  matters  ignored  by  or  but  hinted  at  in  them,  consist  of  three 
sorts — proceedings  and  findings  of  the  residcncias,  or  investigations 
directed  against  the  viceroys  at  the  close  of  their  administrations;  reports, 
or  iufor'/nes,  of  the  visitor-gener.':!];  and  il'e  corresponderce  of  various 
oflieials,  notably  that  of  the  viceroys  with  their  subordinates.  The  full 
text  of  the  residenciaa  of  the  elder  Kevilia  Gigedo  is  in  the  Bancroft 
Library  of  the  rTni^-ersity  of  California,  and  has  been  studied  to  show  \ 

the  nature  of  that  court  of  iTiquiry  and  its  relations  to  the  larger  ques-  \ 

tion  of  the  control  over  the  viceroy  exercised  by  the  home  government.  j 

The  infonnen  rsf  the  visitor-general  were  particularly  useful  for  the  aid  | 

they  gave  in  understanding  the  workings  of  the  real   hacienda,  and  the  ; 

duties  of   the  viceroy  as  superintendent-general   of   t]}at   department   of  | 

the  goveroment.     Of  p.]]  the  ofneial  correspondence,  the  fullest  and  most  ' 

enlightening  is  that  of  the  viceroys  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces — 
that  of  Viceroy  Bucareli  and  Governor  Neve  of  California  being  used 
the  most. 

Concerning  the  unofiicial  contemporiiry  materials  very  little  need  be 
said,  because  of  the  dihvtinctiy  minor  iuiportauee  that  it  has  had  in  the 
preparation  of  this  thesis.  Facts  of  historical  value  may,  of  course,  be 
found  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Garcia  de  Mexico  and  the  Correo  de  Indias, 
but  the  perusal  cf  these  papers  proved  to  be  of  little  profit  to  this  study 
of  the  viceregal  administration.  Of  inccn.parably  greater  worth  vrere 
the  ir.ux  voliiiOQS  in  i  lanusi'ript  of  Vilbrroel,  the  vigorous  critic  of 
Mexico's  " Eyifenncdades  I'olit'ica^,"  as  his  work  is  called.  He  sweeps 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  state's  activitio'^ — morals,  religion,  police  and 
crime,  finance,  treatment  of  the  natives,  the  administrative  changes 
during  the  last  third  of  the  century — nnd  r.o  olXers  a  strikiiig  account  of 
the  state  of  the  country  parallel  to  tiie  reports  of  the  viceroys. 

Of  the  rich  and  fascinatir.g  travel  literature  Vs'hich  ha^  been  left  by 
Europeans  as  a  record  of  their  in;j>ressions  of  Sp'inish  America,  Z^^Iexico 
has  had  its  full  share,  but  vrith  the  exception  of  Humboldt,  who  must 
be  regarded  after  all  as  a  secondfiry  writer,  these  foreign  authors  and 
observers  have  not  been  called  upon  to  give  testimony  regarding  the 
government  of  New  Sj>ain.  They  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
picturesque  aspects  of  Spanish  American  colonial  life,  the  mistreatm.ent 
of  the  Indians,  the  r.u'Or-^  c-l;  the  bui-eanevirs,  the  founding  of  missions,  and 
the  lilcc,  rather  tlian  the  prosaic  question  of  government  and  administra- 
tion.    Among  the  great  i. umber  of  secon<iarv  authorities  onlv  a   few  of 
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I  the  great  riah!f^s_,  aud  tiiose  who  have  been  of  jtarticular  service,  cart  be 

f,  rfientioried  liere.     Foremost  in  actual  Viiliic  v.vA   rej.utation   stands  Alex- 

j  audov  vou  Hiiinbo'ldt.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Rriniboldt's 

i  interests  wore  not  pru-Marilj-  in  matters  gavernjaent;!},  still  les.s  adminis- 

{;  trative,  so  that  I  have  been  uiiable  to  make  as  mueli  use  of  the  ToliiicoX 

Essay  on  Neiv  Spa  in  as  the  fame  of  the  author  might  seem  to  justify. 

Dealing  with  contemporaneous  conditions  and  events,  and  with  the  most 

unusual  opj)Ortumties  for  observing  what  he  wished  to  write  about,  the 

four-volume    essay    of    lluniboldt    partakes    of    the    nature    of    primary 

material,   and  contains  as  much   material  for   history   as  it   does   history 

I  itself. 

t  For   somewhat  different  but   quite  as   valid   reasons,  the  modern    in- 

1  vestigator  must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

I  The   general   survey   which   this   historian    has   made   of  the   history   and 

I  institutions   of  Spanish    Nortii   America   is  in   all  its  main    outlines   sub- 

f:  stantiallv  correct.      While  it  is  true  that  in  his  thiitv-nine  volumes  Mr. 

I 

I  Bancroft  devotes  only   eight  or  ten  pages  specifically  to  the  admiuistra- 

I  tive  functions  of  the  viceroy  of  Kcav  Spain,  th.cre  is  scattered  through 

I  his  works  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  about  the  system 

j  by  which  Spain  governed  hex  colonies.     But  it  is  not  for  information  o;i 

t  matters  of  historical  fact,  chiefrr,   that  I  La\'e  been  led  to  consult  ]Mr. 

i  Bancroft's   v,~orks,   but   rather  for    information    relating   to   the   primary 

I  sources.     As  a  bibliographical  guide  these  volumes  are  indispensable  to 

i  any  one  using  the   Bancroft  Coileetion^  and   as  SDeli   they  have  been   a 

I  constant  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.     Many  even  of  the  most 

I  important  documents  cited  in  his  History  of  Mexico  have  not  been  utilized 

i  by  him  to  the  uttermost,  in  some  cases  hardly  used  at  all,  and  this  fact 

I  has  Tuade  it  ])0ssible  to  vrritc  an  intensive  stud}^  on  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 

I  in  v\hat  is  recognized  as  ]\ir.  Bancroft's  own  field. 

\  Tlic  briefest  iiossible   notice   of   the  secondary   authorities   cannot   be 

f  co^i^lu'led  wir'  (  ;:^-   a   rf-ference  to  the  recent   invaluable  contribution    to 

i  the  history   of  ^-pa.rush  institutions  in  EurojJC   and  America  by    G.  Bes- 

f  devises  du  Bczert,  entitled  L'Espagne  de  L'Jncien  Jlcgime.     These  three 

t.  volun'os  touch  only  Incidentally  on  Ari.'erican  conditions,  but  contain  tlie 

[  clearest  tvtatoment.   a\'ail'!ble  of  the  worlungs  of  tlio  Spai^i^dl  royal  gov- 

«  ernment.    In  the  United  States,  v/ithin  very  recent  yoiirs,  have  been  p>ub- 

5*  Ijsbed    two   separate   one-volume   studies   introductory   to   the    history    of 

t  Spanish  America — Spain   in   America  by  Professor  Bourne,  of  Yale,   aud 

^  The   F:siah}i,<limrvt   of  Spanish  Bide  in  America   by   Professor  ]Mosos,   of 

^   ■  the  I'niversity  of  California,  both  of  which  are  usefii!  outlines,  the  latter 

I  particularly  on  the  governmental  side. 

I  'I'tiG  list  ot  anthoTities  given  bolov;  contains  only  titles  of  books  and 

i  dn^:omeats   consulte<I,   and   is   r-ot   i/icant   for   a   complete  bibliography    of 

?  ^i^'-'  subject.     Those  authoriti.;^^  tlial  have  been  consulted  frequently,  and 
are  therefore  of  considerable  inrportance  to  this  thesis,  have  been   com.- 

;  merited  U!»on  briefly  to  ii'dicatc  the  nature  of  the  ;".id  tlio^-  furnished. 
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BinLIOGUAPITY 

primaky  sources 

Bbancifokte,  M.\equ£s  be. 

Imirv.ccidn  a  sw  ^ii(?esor  'Don  AfAguel  Jose  de  J^ania.  Printed  iu  both 
editions  of  the  Insirv.cciofies  de  los  Vircyes  do  Nueva  Espana. 

Particularly  useful  for  the  iiiilitary  organization  of  the  vioe- 
royaltj  and  the  duties  of  the  captaiii-general. 

Florida  Blanca,  Conds  de. 

Tnstruccion  Kescrvada.  Priiitc=d  ;is  an  aj>pejidix  in  William  Coxe, 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  tlio  House  of  Bourboii  (secoud 
edition,  London,  1815). 

Ant  a  or  it  a  ^ivt.'  for  vrtirieral  pojicv  of  Charles  Jii.  Of  r.o  direct 
value  for  th-?  study  of  Sp^;nisLi  America. 

FONSECA   Y  URRUTIA. 

Ilii'toria  General  de  Beol  Eacieuda.     6  vols.     jSIexico,  1853. 

Written  duri'^i  t'-o  rule  of  the  youiip;eT  Pevilla  Gigodo, 
although  not  published  until  much  later.  A  mine  of  in  format!  ou 
for  the  economic  history  of  Mexico.  I 

Insiruccion  GeneraJ  (jv.e  trajo  de  hi  Corie  el  Maraues  de  las  Amarilhis  ex-  \ 

pediaa  por  la  via  del  Consejo.     (iJone  at  Arar.juez^  May  IrJ,  1755.)  | 

Printed  in  InHrncciones  que  los  Vireues  de  Nueva  EspaJla.    (Imprenta  » 

imperial,  1S67.)  j 

This    document    covers    rwctity-KCA-en    closely    printed,    large 

octavo  }>age3  raul  is  in  cD'ect  Ino  vj-:rrey's;  cei-nnissio;;.     The  first         ■  i 

tv/euty  paragraphs  arc  interenting  for  t)ie  light  they  throw  on  j 

the  relatioTis  of  eliurch  and  state  in  Mexico.  ; 

Instrticeiones  que  los  J'ireyes  de  Nueva  Espana  Bejarou  a  s-fs  Suresores. 

There  are  t^To  diiTerent  werks  b'^aring  tliLs  title.  They  arc 
not  of  identical  contents,  although  tliey  both  print  the  most 
important  viceregal  instructions.  The  fi.rst  collection  (!?vlexico, 
1867),  vas  printed  by  the  imprenta  iw.perinl  and  is  therefore 
referred  to  by  that  name.  1'he  second  collection,  in  tv\-o  voh 
uines,  is  a  part  of  the  Hildioicea  Jberiea  (Mexico,  lS7o).  The 
imprenta  imperial  edition  contains  some  valuable  documents, 
other  than  ir.structiocs  to  the  viceroys,  but  lacks  that  of  the 
younger  Kevilla  Gigedo.  The  citations  to  the  conlencs  to  both 
tliese  eoliections  are  to  tlie  sc]iar;ito  docunieid.s  ui.ucr  the  name 
of  the  author.  J"or  instance,  the  instruction  left  by  the  Viceroy 
Marquina    is   ahviiys    cited    as    '' '  Marquina,"    and    tiie    numbers 
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refer  to  tb.e  articles  into  whJch  this  docnment  is  ciivi'led  instead 
of  to  tbo  pi'^ges.  An  excojticui  is  the  instruction  of  MaTicora, 
Vv'here  tiie  rGferences  are  to  the  nmnberf?  of  tiic  pi^ge^,  according 
to  ihi-;  iyiprcr.ta  impvriol. 


I  Juan  y  Ulloa  (Jorge  Juon  and  Antonio  de  UlJoa). 

I  Noticias  Sf^cretas  de  America  {M&d.vid,  182o), 

I  TLe  ])7?sT.  known  of  all  the  criticisms  of  the  SpciTUFh  rule  in 

I  the    eigliieeuth    centurv,    but    useful    only    in    an    indirect    vmv 

I  for  conditions  in  New  Spain. 

I  Leyes  de  las  ladias.     (Madrid,  1841.) 

f-  LiNAEES,  DUQUE  DE. 

i 

I  Instruccion  dado  par  cl  Excelentisimo  Senor  de  Linares  a  sn,  sucesor  el 


Excelentisimo  Marques  de  Valero. 


I  In  iniportance^  this  is  cue  of  the  minor  instructions,  but  it  is 

■(  not  without  %^alue  in  stndvixTg  the  royal  patron-agc.  i 

I  ■  ■        -                     ^  I 

i                     Makceha,  Makqites  m:,,  1).  Antonio  BEBABTiAN  i>e  Toledo.  '  I 

I  I 

I  Instriiccidn  que  de  Orden  del  Icey  did  el  Virey  de  Mejieo  a  s-it  sv.cesor  el  p 

I  Excelentisiiiio    Senor    D.    Pedro    N^tno    Colon,    Ducjue    de    Veraguo.s,  \ 

I  (Written   Ocfcober  22,   1673).  \ 

I  This  is  one  of  tlie  boBt  known  and  most  quoted  of  the  vice-  I 

;  re'j.al  instructions,  but  of  rather  too  enrh-  a  date  to  be  of  jr^t-'at  ; 

\  use  for  this  thesis,  ; 


Marfil,  jACyN^ro. 


I  Noticics  Listriveiiva^  me  por  wuerte  del  Senor  Aino.riU.as  dio  sa  secre-                  ■   \ 

I  tario  I).  Jacinto  Atarfil  dl  Ejxvlentisimo,  Senor  D.  Francisco  Cagigal.  | 

f  (Done  at  J-lexieo,  May  4,  1760).  j 

?  Brief  and  rather  uiiiinportant.     Some  good  comments  on  the  I 

i,  financial  situation.  ; 

I  i 

i                     ]>1arquina.  ....  j 

I  Instruccion  del  Sefior  Zlarq-uina,  al  Senor  J.furrigoray.      (Boue  at  Tacu-  | 

I  baya,  January  1,  1S03).                                                                                                       •  j 

I  Despite  the  low  opinion   which  has   been   generally  held   of  j 

i  Marquina  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  nuiji,  liis  instruction  is  | 

■  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  of  them  all.  \ 

\                      Mendoza,  Anton'io  d?:.  j 

I  JiCiacir'n,  Apuntai)iie7ttos  y  Avisos  que  por  Mc.ndado  de  S.  M.  di  ol  Senor  | 

I                   ■  1).  Luis  de  Velasco,   I'isorey,  y  Gohernador  y  Capiton   General  de-<ia  i 

t  Nueva  E-^pana.     (Not  dated).  j 

i  ■  *■ 

I  InterBstin<<  as  tlio  iustaution  of  the  iirst  viceroy,  i/Ut  value-  | 

!  less,  exoej-jt  for  coiiiparisons,  for  the  eighteenth  century  period.  I 
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Norisirna  liecopilacion  de  las  Leycs  dc  Indies.     (Madrid,  3S05.) 

Ger.'^raMv  speakiBg,  jnore  oompreliensive,  of  a  later  <iate,  arid 
more  coiivenlcntiy  arranged  than  the  old  Luv.-s  oi'  tho  Indies. 

JiCal  Ordinanza  pora  cl  Estahlecimcinto  v  I.nstruccidn  do,  los  Intendcntes  de 

ji^jercito  y  Frovincia  en  cl  Eejjno  de  Nueca  Espaha.     {'^TPi.(\n^^ ,  1780.) 

This  is  the  largest,  ami  in  some  ways  the  most  iniportai^t, 

single  document  consulted.     The  greater  part  of  chapter  vi  is 

based  almost  exclusively  upon  it  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  \ 

to  the  understanding  of  the  reforms  of  Galyez.  i 

Ordcncs  y  Cedidas  TiCales.  '.  ''  \ 

This  is  merely  a  binder's  title  given  to  a  collection  in  twelve 
volumes  of  niiscollaceou?.  royal  documents,  nuiinlv  fron)  the 
eighteenlh  century.     Nearly   all   of    tlie  several   I'.uodred   docu-  f 

Ktents  contained  m  this  collection  have  been  co'isulted,  but  01:1  ly  | 

the  following   ones   ha\'e    been    sceparatcd    out    for    individual  j 

reference: 

Co'ncordoAO  cvire  la  eorfe  dc  I^omo  y  la  de  Espana.     Vol.  v,  pp.  32— i-6, 
(Eeprint,  Latiii  and  Spanish  in  ptarallel  columris.     Madrid,.  175G=y 

Bed  Cedula  de  S.  AL.,  For  dirigirse  a  estahlecer  la  huena  harmonia  que 

deben  observer  cnfre  la  jurisdlccion  Heed  Ordinarla  y  Triljuncd.cs  del 
Santo  officio  de  la  Inqvhieiov.    Vol.  v,  y^]).  402-41].     (Madrid,  1783,) 

J^.eal  Cedula  de  S.  M.  Media-Anata.     VoL  lu,  p.  25.     (Madrid,  1787.) 
MeglamevJo  dc  comercio  Wore  .  ,  .  .  de  Octulire  Ji',  177 S.     Vol.  in,  pp. 
104-245.   (  Madrid,  177S.) 

So  much  is  said  about  this  decree  in  chapter  yi  that  no  par- 
ticular characterization  is  needed  here.     Like  the  Ordinance  of 
the  Intcudar.ts,  it  belongs  to  a  small  group  of  epoch-making  laws. 
Papeles  Varioi-. 

This  is  again  a  binder's  title  for  a  great  member  of  volumes 
made  up  of  all  sorts  of  documents,  such  as  royal  decrees,  vice- 
regal proclamations,  termons,  cliarters,  and  so  forth.  Only  a 
fevs'  of  these  volumes  haye  been  consulted,  so  there  are  only  the 
three  following  citations: 

Bando  de  1).  Jcse  Gavez.     Vol.  35,  pp.  1-20. 

This  prociauiation  or  the  decree  from  the  visitor-general 
himself  is  of  great  value  for  the  study  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  City  of  ^Mexico,  and  the  X'olitical  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  viceroy  and   the  municipality, 

Ordcnanza  del  Consulado.     Vol.  35.     (Mexico,  1772.) 

This  is  the  constitution  or  charter  of  the  Consulado  of 
[Mexico,  drawai  up  in  close  imitation  of  the  one  in  Seville. 

Ordenanza    de    la    Fivision    de    hi    Nol)uiTima    Ciiidad    de    Mexieo    en 
qunrtelcs Issued  by  IX  Mi^rtin  do  May^;rg.\,     (Mexico,  17S2.) 
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i  Kevilla  Gigei>o,  Conde  de 
I 

s  Instriiccion  cl  ScTior  Marrjues  nc  las  Ainanllas.     (Mexico,  Novemlter  2Sj 

I  1754.) 

;  Cited  as  •  *  RevilJa  Cigeao  tbe  Elder. ' ' 

I  Tbis   viceroy,  T.'ho  was  in   oilice  shout   iiiue  years,  left   an 

t  acconT^t  of  bis  rule  v/liich  suggests  Kome  interesting  points  m 

t  re[/ard  to  tlie  rojral  jjo.tror.iage  and  the  socia]  eviJs  o.f  bis  time. 

I  I-JEVILLA  GIGEDO,  COXDii  hYl. 

I  Instruccian  Ecservada  que  did  d  su  succsor  en   el  Mando,  Marquts  do 

I  Branciforie  sohre  el  Govierno  de  este  continenle  en  el  iiempo  que  fue 

I  su  Virey.  (Written  at  Mexico,  June  30,  1794.     Printed  ia  Mexico, 

I  a  Sol  and  IS  73.) 

I  Cited  as  "Eevilla  Gigedo." 

I  The  longest  and  most  illnuiinating  o.f  the  iustnictions,  by  the 

i  ablest  of  the  viceroys.     An  invaduable,  contemporary  dacnuieijt 

I  froni   tbe  nmst  interesting  period   of  tLe  Spanish    rule.      Tbis 

I'  in.^truction  toiicuco  ever;,-  side  of  the  govoY, "'mental  p.dtivity.  of 

I  ■            New  Spain,  and  bas  beoi)  the  nnfailing  resource,  in  the  way  of 

primary  material,  for  tiie  entire  thesis. 
I 

I  SOXOUA,  2>.LU^QUi?:S  1>E    (JoSE  DE  GALVEZ).        ■  '•-             ;• 

I  Inforrae  General.     (Mexico,  1867.) 

\  This  volume  constitutes  a  report  froni  the  vif;ito'r-geiieral  to 

f  the  home  governctent  on  the  economic  nnd  linancial  condition 

i  of  Mexico.     Valuoble  for  an  economic  stri^ly  of  tliC  viceroyalty 

I  at  that  time,  but  only  very  slightly  used  foi-  this  thesis. 

\  VlLLARROEL,  I;IC.  KlPOUTO. 

I  Enfermedades  Foliticas  ....  de  la  Capital  dc  esta  Nuevci  Espaiia  .  .  .  , 

-  0  vols,  1MB.     (Written  in  Mexico,  1787.) 

*  The  "VSTitings  of  A'ili/rrroel  ar(^  valuable  in  giring  an  unofticial 

I  contemporary  view  of  the  whole  poliiieui  and  social  organiza-                   ; 

I  tion  of  the  country  dnriufr  the  full  tide  of  the  Galvez  reforuis.                   I 

I  ^                   ■                           i 

5  SECOXLARY    AUTHORITIES                                                                                          ? 

I  AuDiSON,  Joseph.                                                                                                                     | 

f  Chiirhs  the  Third  of  Spain.     (Oxford,  1900.)                                                                        I 

^  Ignores  America,  therefore  little  used.                                                             i 

'  i 

ALA.XIAN,    LlTAy.  I 

f  ■    ■                                                                                                                                                                                      '■ 

I  Historia  de  Mexico  ....  5  vols.     (Mexico,  1S49-51.)                                                     : 

1  PeaJs  mainly  witli  the  history  of  Zvlcxico  after  independence.                   \ 


Very  pro-Spai;ish  in  its  attitude. 

BAKCEOfT,  HUiiERT  Howt. 

Eistori/  of  Afexiro.     G  vols.     (San  Francisco,  ISS-h) 
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■     Eistori;  of  Central' Arnrrica.     3  vols.  (San  Francisco,  18S2.) 

For  tlio  prcKCJit,  vauI  prob.'-vMy  for  a  long  time  to  cotue,  the 
best  guide  to  tlii:;  history  of  Bpunish  Korth  Ar.aerica. 

BoUBiS'E.   E.   (r, 

Spain  i.i  America.    American  Nation  Series,     (Nev/  York,  lOO'-:.) 

BUSTAMANTE,    C-.    M. 

Ciiadro   lllstorico  do  la   TievrAucion   de   la  A-werlca   Mexicona.     6    vols. 
(Mexico,  1823-20.) 

Liko  Alaman,  this  author  dealt  with  the  period  too  late  to  be 
of  much  heip  to  tlie  study  of  the  viceregal  period. 

Cues N FA'.  Btk  GeorctE. 

Indlcn  Folilu.    A  rif-w  of  the  /^jj-Alcm  of  Administration.     Third  edition. 
(London,  1S9-L) 

Eet'err)3d  to  jnerely  for  comparisonp  betv/een  tlie  British 
government  of  India  and  the  Spanish  government  of  America. 

Day^  Clive. 

Policy  and  A.dvai nisi raf ion  of  the  Dvteh  in  Java.     (New  York,  1904.) 

RefeiTed  to  nr-eiiz-ionally  for  the  sake  of  analogies  nnd.  con- 
trasts v-'xth  English  and  Spajush  colonial  s^ystems. 

Desde\t;ses  du  Dezeet,  (>. 

L'E'spagnc  d^i  L'Ancien  Begirne.     3  vols.     (Paris,  1S97.) 

Best  account  of  the  general  administration  of  Spain  and  the 
l7idies  for  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Based  upon  the 
primary  sources:   nuich  xnllcr  for  Spain  than  for  the  colonies. 

Gheene,  E.  B. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  V\e-  English  CoJonic>:  of  NoriJt,  America.    (New 
York,  :i  SOS.)  ;..;,-■•■ 

Boferred  tu  fofedniparisons  bctvreen  tl-e  Spanish  and  English 
colonies  in  America, 
Helps,  Sik  Ahthur. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  Anierica.     4  vols.      (London   and  Ncv,-  York, 
1900.)     Edited  by  M.  Oppenheini. 

lIu?,fBOLDT,  Alexa>;dek  vox. 

Essai  Politique  snr  le  Roj/auvie  dc  la  }iouvcUe-E>.pagnc.     (Paris,  ISll.) 
But  little  use  for  tiiis  thesis. 

BURTADO,  J.  PiEKNAS. 

La  Cusa  de  la  Coniratac>6n  de  las  Indlas.     (Madrid,  1907.) 
Lannoy,  C.  ]")e,  a.\d  YAXDEii  Lln-dex,  H. 

Hi^stoire  dc  L 'Expansion  Colonialc  dcs  Pcuples  EiiTopcenn — Po->iUgal  ct 
E.spaffnc,     (Brn.^sel.s-t^aids,  B'07,) 
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Lla,  ±L  C.  ; 

The  Inq>i\sitlon  in  the  Spani.sh  Depeiidcncws.     (New  Ycrl-,  190S.) 


I  Best  book   on  the  subject  in   Ewglish.     B/i^^cl    largely  npon 

i  I\le(]iua. 

f  Medina,  Jose  T. 

I  Eistoria  del  7'ribiuud  del  Santo  Of.cio  de  la  hiquisicion  en  7Jexico.     (Sau- 

(  tiago  de  Chile,  ]905.) 

i            '  "     '     '   '                      ■       '■       ■ 

I  MENDIETA,  GERONIilO  DK. 

I  Tlisiorki  Edesiastica  Indiana.     (Mexico,  1870.) 

I  Mores,  Bkhxard. 

I  South  America  on.  the  Eve  cf  Emanciparion.     (Nevr  York,  190S.) 

I  Useful  for  eornpiirison  with  Soiith  Americaix  ccudiiious. 

I  T'iie  EstahlisJiTncnt  of  the  Spanish  Jiule  in  Mexico.     (New  York,  1S9S.) 

I  The  best  book  in  English,  or  in  P.ny  language,  m  otsq  volume, 

I  on  the  Spanish  colonial  adniiiiistration. 


i  PAivKXlAN,  Fr;ANCis, 


^  The  Old  Jir(>i':i    Hi  Ca--ada.    2  vols.     (Boston,  1901.    Fronteuac  edition.) 

I  V<ed  ski.;litly  for  eomparisons  between  French  and  Spanish 

I  administralion  in  America. 


I  QuESADA,  Y.  G.                                                                                                      ,..                           ; 

[  Virrinaio  del  Slo  de  la  Plata.  (Eueno?  A\res,  ISSl.)                          '    '                          \ 

I  Yaluable.  for  the  accoriut  of  the  intendaiit  system  in  South  1 

I  America.  I 

I  RlBADENEYRA,   A.  J.  DE.                                   ■■;■•.■  I 

*'■'  ' 

j'  AfamiMl  Compendia  de  la  Hegio  Fatronato  hidiano.     (Madrid,  1799.)  | 

\-  ' 

I  The  best  secondary  accoiait  of  the  royal  patronage  in  Mexico.  > 

I  f               IvrvKiiA,  A/'^ustIn.  : 

':  '                       Principios  Critirof-  solre  el  Vireiiiaio  dc  la  Nueva  Espaila.    3  vols.     (San  I 

^  Juan  de  Ids  L-u^os,  18^4.)  j 

f  ;  i 

I  ]                                        Yabirib'le.  crltieisms  on  the  histori^rapLv  of  Y^exico.  i 

I  I                                                                                                        ^         ^  I 

I  «                      BCF.LLE,    GEOKGLS.  |  ' 

!  La  Troitc  Negrirrc  aiu  hides  de  Castdle.     2  vols.     (Paris,  1906.)  i 

i  c.    ^           ■,  ^ 

I  bOLORZANO,  JlAX  PE.  | 

f  PoIUica  Indiana.     2  vc:s.     (Madrid,  1776.)  I 

I  A  coriveuient  digest  of  the  Lavv^s  of  the  liidies,  th}0\vn  into  i 

I  narrative  form.  ! 

I  ZiM^fER.\f.rV2s-,  Alfred.  I 

i  lJi(S  KolouialpoUtil:  Fortunals  mid  Spaniens.      (Yol.   1  of   Die  curopae-  : 

I  iscJiea  Kolou'cn,  in  -1  vols.)      (Berlin,  1S9G.)  j 

I  Tins  \;0i'k  is  somewhat  dissajtointing,  for  in  spite  of  the  scale  j 

[;  upon    which    it    has    been    undertaken,    it    contains    practically  , 

t  nothing  ue.v,  either  in  matters  of  fact  or  ot  interpretation. 


'    THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SPANISH 
SETI^^LEMENT  IN  THE  EL  PASO  DISTRICT^ 


AXNE  E.  HUGHES 


1  Tlii;]  paper  was  vrrittou  under  the  dircclion  of  Pi-ofessor  Herbert  E. 
Bolton, 

-This  iutroduetiori  is  based  ekicfly  on  Bancroft's  North  Mcxicayi  State.9 
a)i,l  Texas;  Bancroft's  Arh'ona  and  New  Mexico ;  Arlep:ui's  Cronica  de  la 
/'km  ■^•<(•.<T  de:  .V.  >\  7'.  8.  Vra)xcisco  de  Zacatccas;  (-harios  W.  Hick-nt 's  "The 
Ficvuli,  t'l"  the  Pin']>Ia  Jadians  of  Kew  Mexico  in  IGSO"  iri  the  Quarterh/ 
Ci  the  'lk:s:\s  Stuic  Jli-'iorioal  A?.sociation,  vol.  In.  ro.  2,  vol.  K!^  r.os.  2 
j.Tid  3;  and  Ouale's  "Diaiio",  ia  Uoc.  Int^ditos  de  ledias,  vol.  1^^,  pp. 
210  1^4-1. 


I.  IXTEODUCTORY:   SPANISH  EXPANSION  INTO  NEW  MEXICO 
..    .,     ,^  AND  NUEYA  YIZCAYA2  ; 

A  general  vie^\'  of  the  colonizing:  movcmenls  cT  New  Spain  I 

on  he/  noi-thern  fr-uitier,  ]}artioulariy  lliose  affecting  the  (level-  j 

opmeiit  of  tlje  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Nneva  Yizca3^a,  is  \ 
necessary  for  a  clear  compreliension  snd  a  trne  valuation  of  the 

beginnings  of  Spanish  vsettlement  in  the  El  Paso  district.     The  1 

occnpation  of  the  latte}*  region,  in  fact,  was  a  natnrol  seqnenee  j 

of  the  growth  and  development  of  those  two  provinces.  ! 

1.  Advance  up  tlie  \icst  Coast  of  Mexico. — During  the  six-  \ 

teenth  century  two  lines  of  approach,  to  New  ]\IexJco  froin  the  \ 

sontli  were  open-ed.    The  first  of  tliese  was  the  rente  np  the  west  I 

coast,  tiirongh  the  present  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  np  the  j 

SoiK^ra  River  and  do^^n  the  San  Pedro  River  to  the  Gila,  and  ! 

thence   across   Arizona   to  the   Pneblo   reirion   of    New   jMexico.  ! 

Otfering  the  |)aih  of  least  resistance^  this  3'onte  was  followed  by  j 

the  first  adventnrons  captains  and  zealous  prif>sts  who  songlit  to  j 

penetrave  the  interior.     71ie  occnpation  of  Culiacun  by  Guzman,  | 
X\\Q  explor?.irion  oi  Sonura  by  Fray  Juan  de  Asanciun,  and  the 
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1  i 

tiie  soutliern  half  of  Niieva  Vizcaya  vras  occupied,  and  the  slender  \ 

I  stream  ol:  settlcj-iterit   was   ready  to  push   its   way   beyond   San  \ 

\  Barioloiue,   the   hist   outpo.it,    into   the  northern  lialf   of  Nuova  ! 

I  Vizcaya.  | 

j  Thus  Spanish  setth^jiiont  had  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  \ 

I  Conchos  lliver.  a  southerii  tributary  of  the  li!0  del  Norto,  or  Eio  j 

I  Gfrande.    Along  these  two  streams  a  number  of  expeditious  were 

I  soon  to  fiud  their  way  into  the  heart  of  New  j\lexico  and  open 

I  the  path  for  actual  settlement.    In  1531  Rodri^crnez,  accompanied 

I  by  two  other  priests  and  a  military  escort  under  Chamuscado, 

I  entered  New  ^Mexico  by  this  route  and  planted  the  first  but  sliori- 

j  lived  mission,  i)]   the  neighborliood  of  Albuquerque.     In   15S2, 

j  with   the   pum   of   rescuing   Rodriguez's   expedition,   Espejo   set 

j  forth  wiiii  a  STuiiU  njilitary  escort  nnd  a  force  of  Indinu  allies,  j 

j  entered  tb«^  Pueblo  region,  explored  far  to  tiic  east  and  the  west,  j. 

I  and  returned  to  iVlexico  over  a  new  route  down  the  Pecos  River  \ 

j  and  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  River.  | 

f  3.  The  Coloni^aiio]!  of  New  Mexico. — Near  the  close  of  the 

I  century,   the   Spanish  government  began  to  consider  plans  for  i 

I  colonizing  New  I\Iexico  and  exploitiiig  the  Pueblo  Indians.     Ac-  ; 

I  cordiiigly,  at  the  request  cf  the  viceroy,  Losa  submitted  a  plan 

I  which  called  for  three  hundred  settlers  and  the  granting  of  powers  j 

I  of  fvxomerideros.     Upon   receiving  Losa's  reeomniendation,  the  \- 

\  king  in  1583  definitely  adopted  a  policy  of  colonization.    YTithin  ; 

i  the  vsrxi  decade  there  followeci  six  or  more  linsuecessiul  efforts  ; 

I         "^        to  settle  the  nevr  province,  among  v\'hicli  were  the  unauthorized  | 

\  aud  ill-fated  expeditions  of  Sosa  and  of  Bonilla  and  Humana.  j, 

The  reward  of  success,  however,  "w.-is  destined  for  Don  Juan  \ 

I  de   Oiiate,  who  secured   a  contract   for  the  settlement   of  New  | 

i;  Mexico    in    1595,    and,    not^vilhstandi ng   iiujumerable    obstacle^;  \ 

'I  placed  in  his  way  by  jealous  rivals,  set  out  upon  his  mission  in  i 

I  1597,    accompanied    by   four   hiuidred    men,    one   Imndred    and  | 

I  thirty  of  whom  took  their  families  with  tliem.     Leaving  the  old  ! 

;  Conchos  River  trail  to  his  riglit,  Oiiate  selected  a  new  and  more  \ 

direct  route  due  north  from  Sanl;i  Bai-bara.    On  April  20.  1598,  | 

!  he  reached  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  latitude  31°  30';  and  on  April  ■ 
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30,  "the  day  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord,"  he  took  formal  fjo.s- 
sessioii  of  New  jMexico,  at  a  place- three  league:-^  above  tlie  point 
where  he  f^ist  touched  the  river.  CoiUiuuing  up  stream  five  and  ■ 
one-half  leagues,  on  ]May  4  he  reached  ''El  Passo  del  Kio,"  the 
ford  which  became  the  gateway  into  New  Mexico,  and.  is  the  cen- 
ter of  ihe  colonizin^^  movement  described  in  this  imper.  Proceed- 
ing nortlrvvard  to  the  rnel)lo  region,  Oil  ale  conquered  the  native 
tribes  and  planted  a  mission  and  a  settlement  at  Sau  Juau  de 
los  Caballeros^  on  the  Cham  a  liiver.  San  Juan  being  abandoned 
by  the  settlers  while  On  ale  v.'as  on  oue  of  liis  numerous  exploring 
expeditions  to  the  e^ist  and  the  west,  he  re-established  liis  colony 
by  1609  at  Santa  Fe,  the  first  permanent  settlement  within  the 
limits  (u"  Ne^v  ^lexico.  Thus  the  work  of  Onate  fittingly  closed 
the  century  of  exploration  and  attempted  settlement,  and  opened 
the  ncvv'  century  of  colonization  and  expansion  by  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  Spanish  occupation  in  Nevv'  Mexico, 

4.  Tlie  'Expansion  of  New  Mexico. — The  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  -s^vas  occu]}ied  largely  in  Christiauizing  the 
Pueblo  Indians  and  planting  Spanish  settknnents  among  them; 
but'at  the  same  ti]ne  it  initiated  the  expansion  policy  which  was 
to  give  direction  to  the  zeal  of  priest  and  military  leader  during 
the  remainder  of  the  century.  Tiiough  part  of  this  expansive 
energy  ^^'as  expended  in  a  nortlieastward  search  for  Gran  Quivira, 
whi':)se  niystic  hoards  of  A\ealtli  had  lured  the  soldier  of  fortune 
since  the  days  of  ('oro))ado,  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
directed  toward  tlie  region  now  embraced  in  AVTsiern  Texas,  j)art]y 
for  exploration  and  partly  for  Christianizing  the  Indians  and 
opening  up  trade  v/itli  tliem.  The  most  notev^^orthy  expeditions 
of  the  period  were  tluree  misstonar}'  journeys  of  Father  Juan  de 
Salas  and  other  religious,  between  IGll  and  1632,  to  the  Jumano 
eouTjtry,  variously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  twelve  to 
two  hundred  leagues  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Rio  de  3as  Nueces, 
or  Colora'.lo  Iliver,  of  Texas;  the  military  expedition  of  Alonso  j 

Vaca  \n  search  of  Quivir:i,  <^bout  lG;i4;  the  military  expedition  J 

of  Captains  JMartin  and  Castillo  to  tlie  Jum^ano  counlry  in  1650;  j 

and  the  exploring  party  of  Guadalajara  to  the  Jumano  country  j 

3 

j 

I 
s 
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i  in  1654.     These  movcDicnt^  eastward  culiiiinatcd  in  the  expedi- 

I  tion  of  Mendoza  to  the  Juniaiio  country  in  1G83-4.  whieli  took 

f  place  from  El  Paso  after  the  abandonment  of  New  Mexico  in 

I  16S0. 

I  5.  The  Expansion,  of  No/! hern  Xueva  Yizcaya. — Durii:.^  the 

I  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  infant  colony  of  New 

I  Mexico  was  a  detached  isvim])  of  settlements,  separated   from 

i  Nueva  Vizcaya  by  an  uninhabited  area  five  or  six  hundred  miles 

I  in  breadth;  and  before  it  could  become  safe  and  prospero'is  that 

f  gap  must  be  filled.    Therefore,  v/hile  New  Mexico  was  feeling  her 

I  way  into  tiie  plains  of  western  Texas,  missions  and  settlements 

;-  were  slowly  extcndiiig  up  tlic  plateau  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  by  ^vay 

of  th.e  vailcT  of  tlie  Conchos  and  the  foothills  of  tlie  Sierra  Madre, 

?  and  slowly-  fdling  in  the  menacing  gap.     The  Franciscans,  as 

I  before,  follov/ed  the  easterly  half  of  the  plateau  and  v^^orked 

I  among  Die  Conchos  Indians  in  the   Conchos  Valley;   and   the 

\  Jesuits  l;ept  to  the  foothills,-  nnrsuiiif^  their  labors  ainons^-  thiC 

I  Tarahimiares.     The  founding  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Francisco  de 

;  Conchos  in  1604;  a  second  pueblo  of  Conch; )S,  twenty  leagues 

I 

.!  from  Santa  Barbara,  in  16(j9  ;  and  San  Pedro,  Atotonileo,  Mes- 

f  comahua,  and  ^lapimi,  before  1645,  marked  tlie  progress  of  the  ; 

\  Franciscans.    A  short-lived  nn'ssion  in  the  San  Pablo  Valley  in  ; 

;  1611 ;  San  Miguel  de  las  Bocos  in  Espiritu  Santo  Valley,  in  1C39 ;  ; 

^'  the  pueblo  of  San  Gabi'iel;  tlie  Spanish  setilement  and  garrison  I 

'  J  at  Parral  in  1631-32;  San  Felipe  and  San  Geronimo  Huexotitlan,  •  , 

[r^  in  1639 ;  and  six  other  pueblos,  including  San  Francisco  Borja  \ 

and  Satcv(3  on  a  tributary  of  tlie  Conchos,  before  1648,  m.arked  ; 

f  tlie  advance  of  tiie  Jesuits.  1 

I  Tjie  peaceful  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscan  and  \ 

t  Jesuit  fathers  wa^  suddenly  interrupted  by  two  bitter  Indian  j 

(  wars.     The  first  of  these  outbreaks  occurred  in  1644,  among  the  •; 

i  Conchos,   Tobosos,  and  Salij3eros,  who  did  tlieir  work  so  thor-  i 

I  oughly  that  soon  nothing  was  left  to  the  priests  but  the  minnig  j 

i  camp  of  Inde,  the  Jesuit  mission  at  San  Miguel,  the  Franciscan  i 

I  mission  at  Mapimi,  and  tlie  garrison  settlement  at  Parral,  with  1 

\  a  few  out]}'ing  mdnes  and  imciendas.     Scarcely  was  this  revolt  j 


\ 
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\ 

(iiiicted  \;\Km  aoolhci'  occurred  anion*:;'  the  Tarahiim&res,  in  104S,  ! 

whic}i  contiiiueci  four  year.s,  and  durint:;-  vviiicl!.  nearly  all  of  tbe  1 

Jesint  aiio  iiiany  of  tlie  I^'raiK'-iscau  mission;-;  were  destroyed.  | 

As  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  both  brotherhoods  reoccupied 
their  al^aiidoned  establishments  and  prosecuted  their  labors  with  i 

increased  energy.     The  Franciscans   formed    a   branch  convent  ; 

at  Parrai  in  1656,  and  before  1GG7  added  sixteen  Yi%\y  missions 
and  conversions  and  selected  the  sites  for  eight  more.  The  Jesnits 
were  no  less  energetic.  In  16GS,  not\vitbtstand!ng  Indian  wars, 
pestilence  ond  famine,  they  had  nnder  their  jurisdiction  live 
partidos,  each  with  a  priest  in  charge,  and  three  new  missions  at 
Natividad,  San  Mateo,  and  San  Ignacio;  and  by  1673  they  had 
extended  tlieir  field  as  far  to  the  northwest  as  Mission  Sjin  Tier- 
nabe,  with  its  three  villagers  of  Cnitzochif^.,  Cusihuriachic,  and 
Coracliic.  Tlie  jurisdictions  of  the  two  orders  were  separated  l)y 
a  line  ronglily  drawn  from  Durango  over  the  mountains  to  Tut- 
uaca,  jnst  above  the  bend  of  the  Yaqui  River. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  history  of  the  El  Paso 
district  is  the  work  of  the  Franciscans  among  the  JnlimeSj  Jajios, 
Sumas,  and  other  tribes  vlio  occupied  the  territory  north  of 
the  Gonchos  and  Tarahumares.  In  1663  they  established  a  mis- 
sion at  San  Antonio  de  Casa.s  Grandes,  and  about  the  same  time 
two  othei^  at  Torreon  and  Carretas.  According  to  Arlegui, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Natividad,  founded  in  1660:  San  Pedro  Narai- 
quipa,  in  1663;  Santiago  Ba])onyaba,  in  1565;  Santa  Ysabel 
Toreimare;^,  in  1668 ;  and  San  Andres,  in  1 694,  were  among  the 
new  conversions  of  this  region.  It  is  certain  f  rona  the  documents 
us(k1  in  the  i^r-jparation  of  this  paper  that  before  16S-4  missions  J 

and  Indian  pueljlos  were  already  establislied  along  the  Pio  del  I 

Sacramento,  for,  on  his  return  from  the  Jumano  country.  Men-  | 

doza  mentioned  passing  the  pueblo  of  San  Antonio  de  Julimes 
and  four  or  five  opulent  haciendas;  and  Father  Lopez,  in  sum- 
marizing the  damage  done  during  the  !\Ianso  revolt,  indicates 
that  tlie  entire  region  between  El  Pio  del  Sacramento,  Casas 
Grandes,  and  El  Pa.so  was  thinly  sprinkled  over  with  missions, 
£^?ta.ncias,  and  iiacienda.s. 
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G.  'Hie  Pifrblo  kcvoll  of  IGSO. — To  incct  this  northward  niov- 
iiiy;  eoluiiiii  from  Nucva  Vizeay;^,  tjiorc  iiow  oeciirrLM.1  a  counter 
niovonicMt  from  New  Mexico.  lu  ;1G8U  the  Sv)J-iiiia!\]s  of  New 
]\rexieo,  who  nnmbered  about  two  thonsand  eight  liundred  per- 
sons, were  enjoyiiig  a  fair  degree  of  pro.sperity,  but  the  Indians 
were  restless  and  dissatisfied  under  Spanish  rnle.  Under  the 
ieadersbip  of  Pope,  the  natives  organized  a  widespread  revolt 
whieh  inelnded  tlie  Indians  of  tlje  entire  provinee,  and  plotted 
to  rise  o:a  August  11  and  roassacre  tlie  Spaniards,  sending  around 
a  knotted  eord  to  iudieate  the  time  for  the  outln-eak.  TJie  eon- 
spiraey  becoming  known  to  the  Spaniard's,  the  Indians  rose  on  the 
tenth,  and  laid  siege  to  Santa  Fc  on  the  fifteenth.  When  the 
settlers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  San.ta  Fe  were  ilnally  able  to 
raise  tlie  siege  ou  August  20,  tliey  withdrew  southward  toward 
Isleiii,  where  the  settlers  of  the  soutliern  region  had  gathered  for 
protection.  Finding  Isleta  abandoned,  they  continued  their 
retreat  until  they  overtook  the  fleeing  colonists  from  Isletn  at 
Fray  Cristobal ;  both  divisions  contiimed  southward  to  La  Salin- 
eti',  where  in  a  council  of  A\"ar  CTOvernor  Olermin  and  his  advisers 
resolved  to  withdraw  to  El  Paso  and  make  that  place  a  base 
of  oper;itions  for  the  reeonquest  of  the  revolted  province.  Tliis 
resolulion  they  carried  into  eifect.  The  settlement  at  El  Paso 
now  became  the  center  of  a  new  district — a  separate  province,  so 
to  speak— which  fron^  that  day  to  this  has  played  a  distinct  part 
in  \\\^  deveL)pinent  of  tlie  Southwest. 


BiuLiOGKAPincAi;  Note 

The  history  of  tbe  beginnings  o'^  8p;:t]ii.-b  scttloaiont  in  the  El  Paso 
distrifl  iKis  never  befoio  boon  written.  Indeed,  the  primary  niateiiats 
for  the  biptory  L;tvo  Dot  been  {:ivaiht])lo  nntil  discovered  r^x-ently  by  Pro- 
fessor ti'erbert  R  Bolion  in  r]^■?  archives  ot  Mev.ieo.  Tlie^e  newly  fouad 
i)iatori:n,.s,  ivhich  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  infurniation,  are  four 
nianuscri}>t  expedient e>(,  or  groups  of  rejated  documents,  covering  tbt> 
year.s  le.S0-]6S5.  Anion;^  the  docnraenis.  which  record  the  adniini?trative 
rebuions  between  the  centrr<l  and  the  provincial  governments,  are  orders 
and  precL-tnjarion.s  of  the  governors  of  New  ^Nlexico;  petitions  and  cer- 
tificaiion.s  of  the  ciibiido   of  Santa   Fe;   reipresentatvons   and  decision.-   of 


reii'noius    0 
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nesser?;  opinions  of  the  flsra'cs;  pruceedings  of  the  jinita  general;  decrees 
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of  the  viceio}:-!;  ;vi;d  ]'.:ticrf.  writtoa  \>y  tae  governors,  relij^ious,  military 
captains,  and  other  persons  of  ofTJcial  rani-:  or  in  private  life.     The  four  i 

expeOientcs  iire  called  resjiectivpiy:     (1)   "Auttos  Locuistc-s,  al  Alsainicrito  * 

(Je  Los  Yndios  do  la  Prnviueio  d;^  la  Nue'ja  ilexio(;'';^  (2)   ''Autos  Pertcne-  | 

cieutes  a  el  aieauiiento  do  los  Yndios  do  la  Proua  del  nucbo  Mexco  y  la 
entrada,  y  subcesc?i  de  ella.  quo  se  hico  para  su  recuperaci6n";-i  (3)  "Autos 
sobre  los  Socorros  q  pide  el  Govr.  de  la  na.  Mexico,  y  otras  nottas  tocantc-s 
a  la  Sublcvazion  de  los  Yndios  Barbaros  de  aquella  provia";^  (4)  a  col- 
lection v,'ithout  a  title,  but  referred  to  as  ' '  Ex]»e7.idiente  no.  'I,  fojas  47.'" 

These  four  collections  v/ore  supp'lemejited  by  a  compilation  of  docu- 
rnentri — also  frora  the  Mexican  archives — selected  raainly  from  Autos  sohre 
los  Socorros,  but  containing  some  documents  not  found  in  that  collection; 
the  compilatioUj  which  was  made  by  Father  Talamantes,  is  called  "Yiage 
que  a  solicitud  do  los  Naturaies  de  la  Provincia  de  Texas,  y  otras  Naciones 
circumvecinos,  y  de  orden  del  Governadoi  del  Nuevo-Mexieo  J).  Domingo 
Gironza  Petris  de  Ciuzato  hizo  el  Mastrc  de  Campo  Juan  Domingucz  de 
]Mendo?a,  en  i'ines  del  auo  de  IGS-^  y  principios  de  1684. ''6  The  foregoing 
documents  are  contained,  in  Dr.  Bolton's  collection. 

The  above-described  material--,  h.ave  b'^'en  suppleiTi ented  by  a  few  single 
documents  and  a  number  of  fjecoridary  sources,  mainly  old  chronicles, 
belonging  to  the  Bancroft  Collection  of  the  University  of  California; 
some  notes  from  the  old  church  records  at  Juarez^  made  by  Dr.  Bolton 
and  Mr  J.  W.  Curd  of  El  Paso;  copie?)  of  several  docmnonts  in  the 
Bandelier  Collection  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University, 
furnished  by  courtesy  of  the  curator,  Ffederick  V^\  P'utnam;  and  copies 
of  several  documents  froin  the  Santa  Pe  archives  now  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,     The  titles  of  these  documents  t'ppear  in  the  footnotes. 

sit  is   further  described  as  ''Nuni   27  .  de  los  Papeles   del   Supor  . 
Govno  .   Ano  de  3G81   .  Scgundo   quaderjio   do  Numo  .6   .   Pa  .  remJtir   a 
leon  .  Srio  .  Don  Pedro  Yelasques  de  la  Cadena  .   Expediente  no.   G  .  iS. 
fojas  123. 

4  It  iu  further  described  as  "'Yarios  Ilechos  de  Ins  Indios  de  Nuevo 
Meji''o.  Numo  20  Auo  de  ibS2.  Expediente  No.  2  y  fojas  120.  vSrio.  D. 
I'edro  Yelasque.':  de  la  Cadena.'" 

5  It  is  furth-r  described  as  "2s urn  .28  de  \ob  Papeles  del  Super  Govno. 
367.  Ano  de  1635  Numo  .  4  Y  la  mudanza  del  pLiesto  del  paso  del  Pio  del 
norte  a)  de  la  Ysleta  n  Ynstanzias  y  pedimtos.  de  los  Yezos  y  Pc.  Procur 
Jr.  Nicolas  Lopex  y  la  Gente  y  dernas  Socorros  q  pide  pa  este  efecto 
Expediente  no  4  No.  fojas  167  Srio.  D  P.  de  la  Cadena.'' 

G  It  is  further  described  as  "'Ccpiado  Del  Original  Cjue  cxistc  en  el 
oficio  rnas  autiguo  d.e]  Yirtcynato  de  iSueva-Espaiia,  en  los  Autos  sobre 
la  sublevacion  del  Nuevo-Mexico.     (^Juaderno.  1"." 
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I  IT.  EARLY  MISSIONS  AND  BETTLEKS  IN  THE  EL  FASO  DISTinCT, 
I  1 659-1 GSO 

I  1.  Aitenipicd   Missio}to.ri!    V/ork    hcfore    .7 6'55.— Though   the 

I  advance  of  settlement  toward  the  EI  Poso  district,  as  sketched 

I  above,  was  nortliward  froiri  Dnrango,  the  actnai  establishment 

I  of  missions  and  the  beginnings  of  settlcntent  in  that  region  were 

I  the  result  of  a  counter  moveLuent  soutlrvvard  fi'oui  the  Spanish 

\  colony  in  llie  interior  of  iNeAV  iMexieo.     The  tvro  waves  of  colon- 

I  izing  activity  were  destined  to  clash  along  the  banks  of  the  Eio 

I'  del  Norte,  and  to  create  jealovs  rivalries  between  the  provinces 

I  of  New  ^lexico  and  Nueva  Yizcaya. 

%.  Although  the  conversion  of  tlie  IMansos/  the  wjld,  non-agricnl- 

$:  tiiral  tribe  of  Indians  d^relling  at  El  Paso,  was  delayed  until  the 

f  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  missionary  work  among  those 

Indians  htid  probably  been  in  pi^ogress  in  a  desultory  way  since 

i  the  first  religions  eiitered  New  Ivlexico  by  way  of  El  Paso.     Ac- 

I  cording  to  Benavides,  the  I^Iansos  first  displayed  interest  in  resi- 

I  dent  missionaries  the  last  time  he  passed  their  rancheria,  about 

I  the  year  1630.  at  which  time  he  preached  to  them,  and  placed 

I  m  their  raueherla  a  cress,  telling  ihem  its  meaidng.    The  natives 

sceiaed  rnwrh  iril(>rested.  repai'\}d  to  the  cross  to  pray  and  to  he  \ 

t  ■      -  ^  ^  j 

M  healed,  aiid  fiaked  the  friar  for  reliL^ious  to  toc^ch  and  bai^tize  | 

f  '"  .     .  i 

I  them.    Kecognizing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  mission  j 

I  establishment  at  thjri:  point — by  way  of  making  safe  the  highway  j 

f  to  New  Mexico,  converting  aod  redueini:^  to  settlement  the  neigh-  j 

boring  Indians,  ;;od  developing  rich  mining  camps  and  splendid  i 

I  ranch  sites  nlong  the  highway — Bemuddes  suggested  tliat  four  | 

I  religions  with  a   guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers  would  be  I 

I  1  i'or  thr  orui:!!!  oi  the  name  ol  tbis  tribe  and  it:^  characteristics,  see  j 

I  n^atv'.  ;>  (n-i...  i-  I'aeheeo  jnul  Cardenas,  CoJ.  Doc.  N VI.  p.  !M3;  Boiiavidos,  j 

f  }.1enH.tiai,  in  Lar^d  of  Sun^^hhif,  Vol.  XJII,  p.   2S1 ;   and  Votancurt,  ^fehO■ 

I  logio  FninciSiUJi'O  de  Ion  Varoncs  vw^  Senalrulos  (Mes.  1871),  pp.  24,  429.  I 
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8\iiJieient  for  an  estribij-shnient  at  El  Paso.     It  was  perhaps  at 
tlii.s  .sii,i4gc>v[iorj  that  iiiissioiiaries  were  eventiially  sent  tliere  from 

x'he  earliest  accoiuit  of  such  nrissioiuiry  work  available  to  the 
piwseLil  vaiier  is  given  by  Medina,  in  his  life  of  Fray  Antonio 
(le  Aileai^';;,  ])rovineia]  of  the  Holy  Province  of  the  Barefoot 
Friars  of  San  Diego  and  at  one  time,  a  missionary  to  the  Pueblo 
Indians.  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  converting  tlie  Pueblo 
Indiaiis,  Arteaga  undertook  to  bring  the  Mansos  into  the  fold 
of  the  chnrcli^  aiid  with  so  much  success  that  the  neigh])oring 
Indiaiis,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  tiso  I\ransos,  also  sought 
instruction  and  were  baptized  by  the  missionary.^  Though  the 
date  of  Arteaga 's  visit  to  the  jlansos  is  not  given,  it  was  sub- 
sequent to  1G29,  the  time  t^f  the  arrival  of  Fray  Estevan  de  Perea, 
the  new  crc^todjan  ot  tiie  convei-sion  of  San  Pa}>lo,  in  whose 
company  Arteaga  entered  New  jMexico. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Berjuirdo  Lopez  de 
Mendizabal,  who  held  oftice  in  New  ^lexico  not  earlier  than  1656 
nor  later  thnn  1661,^  another  eiiort  was  made  to  catechise  the 
I\Ianso^>.  This  time  Fray  Gtarcia  de  San  Fi'aucisco  }'  Zuhiga,  in 
com|)any  ^^^ith  fathers  Juan  Cabal  and  Francisco  Perez,  all  of 
New  I^.iexico,  went  to  El  Ihi.so  to  iDstJ'a(;t  the  Manscts,  taking 
vith  hiin  alms  which  lie  liad  collected  from  the  citizens  of  New 
iMcxico.     According  to  Vetancu' t,  lie  founded  the  pueblo  of  the  | 

Mansns  find  left  Pei'ez  and  Cabid  to  catechise  the  Ijidians.    Seeing  i 

the  repugnance  of  tlie  religious  to  remaining — for  the  I\Iansos  | 

seem  to  have  been  intractable — Garcia  told  the  priests  that  there  1 

was  no  occasion  for  becoming  weary,  as  the  time  for  the  Indians' 
conversion  had  not  yet  arrived.  After  Garcia 's  departure  the 
natives  s*u  u})on  their  teachers  and  tried  to  kill  them.  News  of 
the  disturbance  reaching  Governor  ]\Iendizabal,  he  sent  from 
Santa  Fe  a  rescue  party  under  Maestre  de  Campo  Thome  Domin- 
ic I>eiinviaer>.  op,  cit.,  ]\  "281-2. 
^  Medina,  CJironica  dc  la  S<-:nta  Frovl.ncia  de  San  Diego  de  Mexico  (1GS2), 

p.  ir/j.         '  ■ 

s  Bancroft,  Ari.:ona  and  Kciv  Altxico,  p.  1C5. 
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I  ! 

I  ^^uez  de  Mendoza,  who  pacified  the  tiunult  and  took  tlie  jnission-  ! 

f  'drh'S  hack  to  New  jMexico.'*  • 

i 

J  2.  The  EstahUshrruni  of  Mkswn  Kucsira  Schora  de  Guarla-  \ 

\    '  lupc,  1659. — Tliongh  the  eiforts  oi  Cabal  and  Vqvqz  were  futile,  I 

[  the  conversion  of  the  Mansos  soon  followed,  in  ]G59.    In  this  year  i 

^  Father  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  y  Zuflij^a  again  vi-dled  El  Paso,  \ 

\  and,  AYith  the  assistance  of  Father  Fraiicisco  de  Salozar,^  laid  '; 

f  the  fonndution  of  the  n'ission  of  Nuestra  Scnora  de  Guadalupe. 

;  Since  the  work  of  Garcia  mry  be  regarded  as  the  cornerstone 

of  the  El  Paso  e.stablish".iu  nt^:,  a.  short  sketch  of  his  life  will  not 

\  be  aniic>:^   at  tliis  point.     He  came  to  New  i\[exico  in   ]i32!J  in 

I  comi)any  vrith  Fray  Antonio  de  Arlea'ra,   and  in  tlie  train   of 

\  Fray  Eslevan  de  Perea,  tiie  newly  elected  cnstodian  of  the  con-  \ 

version  of  San  Pablo.     At  that  time  Garcia  was  a  lay  brother,  \ 

bnt  his  superiors,  feeliru;'  that  his  intluence  for  good  would  be  i 

increased  by  his  taking  ordej*;s,  commanded  him  nnder  the  oath 

of  obedience  \i}  receive  them.     Thongli  he  had  formerly,  throngh 

humility,  refused  to  enter  the  holy  state,  be  novv'  became  a  priest. 

I] I  1G30  he  v:as  given  cLarge  of  the  conversion  of  Senecii  by 

Father  Arteaga,  who  had  founded  it.     Father  Garcia  adorned  ,   i 

the  church  with  an  orcan  and  rich  onmn.ients.  and   cultivated  = 

grapes,  of  whicli  he  made  wine  for  himself  and   for  tlie  other  j 

monasteries.     He  became  the  founder  of  the  mission  of  Nnestra  \' 

Sei].ora  del  Socorro,  whc^iiee  he  went  to  EI  Paso  to  found  Nuestra    •  | 

SeTiora  de  Guadalupe.^'  j 

The  account  of  the  founding'  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gur.da-  j 

lupc,  comes  fronn  Father  Garcia 's  ov\n  pen,  in  tlie  form  of  an  j. 

entry  in  the  administra lion  books  of  the  mission.    A  certitied  copy  j 

made  in  1GG3  still  exists  in  the  archives  of  tlie  Church  of  Gnada-  • 

1 
lupc  at  Juarez.     The  importance  of  ibis  document  justifies  its  1 

reproduction  here  in  translation.  j 


I  '1  Veteneurt,  Menologio,  pp.   24-25;    Petition   of   the   citizens   of   New                    } 

(-  Mexico  to  the  viceroy,  August  26,  1GS5,  Autosi  sohre  los  Socorros,  i'olin  126.                     \ 

f  '^}*el;iion  of  the  citi?.eTis  of  Xew  ^.le>;;to  to  tlio  viceroy,  .'Migast   20,                     i 

'  JGSo.  Ai.ios  sob  re  ion  x^ocorros,  folio  126.                                                                                          | 

t  •■  Vf  "uicurt,  Meiiologio,  p.  24;  VetancuTt,  Chronica  de  la  rrovincia  del                    ! 

I-  Suf't^i  Ky.mydio  de  Mexico  (1GV)7\  ]).  98;  Medinii,  Chronica  (Mexico,  1682),                     | 

i  p.  16>s.                                                   '              '                                                                                       i 

I  ■ 

I 

\ 

\ 
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III  the-  Jiuiiie  ot  the  most  boly  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Fatlior,  Son. 
and  li:Aj  Ghost,  tbref-  distinct  per=;oi!':4  and  one  only  Lruo  God;  for  If  is 
greater  j^lory,  hoiior,  ajid  rovercnce;  for  the  confusion  ol  the  infernal 
enetiiy;  for  the  R-^rvJce  of  the  isiosi-.  hr.iy  \irgiu  2^iary,  Our  Lady  and 
immacnlate  Patron;  and  for  the  greater  exaltation  of  our  Holy  Catholic 
faith;  on  the  eighth  dny  of  the  rnerrh  of  December,  of  the  year  lCo9,  I, 
Fray  Jareia  de  San  Francisco  of  the  order  of  the  minor  friars  of  the 
regular  observance  of  our  Seraphic  Father  San  Frai;cisco,  preacher,  actual 
definitor  of  the  holy  custody  of  the  conversion  of  San  Pablo  of  Nev?'  Mexico, 
minister  and  guardian  of  the  convent  of  San  Antonio  del  Pueblo  de  Se.necu: 
^vhereas  the  caydains  ani''.  old  men  of  tlie  heathendon)  of  the  Mansoa  and 
Zunianas  Indians  went  to  the  said  custody  to  supplicate  me  to  descend  to 
preach  them  the  Holy  Evangel  of  Our  Lord  Jesu-S  Chiist  and  succeed  iu 
quit'ding  them  and  baptizing  them:  and  our  Eeverend  Father  Fray  Juan 
Go2:^'dIes,  custodian  of  said  custody,  ha-\-ing  given  a  patent  to  Sehor  Don 
Juan,  Manso  governor  and  captain-general  for  his  majesty;  and  having 
received  tiie  patents  from  my  su]>erioT,  m  which  he  orders  rae  to  descen.l 
for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  tl'i.~  iiOMtiicndom,  and  licensse  from  the 
said  Souor  Don  duun,  T-,Iauso  governor,  and  having  descended,  with  no  little 
labor,  to  El  Passo  del  I\io  del  Norte,  on  the  border  of  New  Spain,  and 
in  the  middle  of  Vn^^  custody  and  province  of  New  ?Ie::ico;  and  having 
congregated  most  of  the  rancherias  of  t);e  ?-Ianso  heathen  on  said  site; 
and  having  offered  them  the  evangelical  word,  and  they  haNdng  accepted  it 
for  their  catechisui,  and  permitted  me  to  brdld  a  little  ch.urch  of  branches  and 
mud  and  a  monastery  thatched  with  strav/ — said  heathen  aiding  and  re- 
ceiving me  for  their  preacher  and  n.iinister;  by  th.ese  act.^,  as  aforesaid,  a.n'l 
bv'  virtue  of  tlie  patent  of  apostolic  commissary,  which  I  have  from  my 
superiors,  through  tlie  prinleges  ^vhich  the  apostolic  chair  has  displayed 
for  nev.'  conversions  to  our  sacred  religion,  raising  this  holy  cross,  which 
I  planted,  and  building  this  church,  in  wdiich  already  I  have  celebrated  the 
sacred  mystery  of  our  redemption.  I  took  possession  of  this  conversion  of 
the  'Mari-jos  and  Snmar.as, 
ndnht  be  assen>lded  or  Tn>ght  be  cjdl^'d   to   our  or  to 


of  all  the  other  surrounding  heathen  whieli 
hatever  evany-elieal 


preacher,  in  name  of  all  our  sacred  religion,  and  immediately  of  the  custody 
of  the  conversion  of  San  Pablo  of  New  i\Iexico ;  ami  I  named  and  dedicati^d 
this  holy  church  and  com  ersion  to  ttie  most  Imly  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  with 
the  above  name  of  El  Passo,  placing  (as  I  do  place)  her  holy  image,  for 
the  wldch  and  to  redeem  it  from  the  demon  's  tyrannical  possession,  I  call 
to  v.'itness  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  the  holy  angels  who  are  present  ns 
guaid,  and  especially  all  the  lieathen  wlio  are  of  this  conversion,  and 
Bernardino  Gualtoye,  Antonio  Guilixigue,  Antonio  Eiogua,  Juan  Azoloye, 
Francisco  Tzitza,  and  Feli})e  Quele,  Christians  of  the  F'ueblo  of  Senecu, 
comjianions  !ind  followers  who  descended  with  me. 

And  as  soon  as  I  named  this  conversion,  by  the  authority  of  my  oilice, 
as  eomnnssary  and  head  of  all  those  6i  El  Kio  del  Norte  above  and  sur- 
rounding immediately  subject  to  thiC  ludy  cusrody  of  the  conversion  of  San 
Pablo,  and  in  order  tl;at  in  future  times  thus  it  may  be  confirmed  of  this 
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|:  possession,  dedication,  and  uaiulr.g,  I  wiltc  this  in  order  that  it  may  be 

f:  preserved  in  the  avcljive  of  r-aid  holy  custody.     .'Dated  at  I'll  Kio  del  Norte, 

V  at  the  pass  froin  New  S]>ain  to  New  Mexico,  on  the  8tb  d-ix  of  Dcceaibor, 

f  1C60. 

I  "Fray  Garcia  de  San  Francisco,  Apostolic  Commissary  of  the  Mangos 

and   Zuroanas — I,   Fray   Antonio    Tabarcs,    notary    lianied    by   Father   Fray 

Garcia  de  San  Francisco,  Apostolic  Commifisary  of  these  conversions,  testify 
to  ];aving  transcrib(;'d,  as  aljove,  the  said  v-riting,  vvliich  is  preserved  in  the 
I  archive  of  the  custody.    Dated  April  9.  IGG?.;  and  as  true  I  sign  it. 

I  Fkay  Antonio  Tabakes  (rubric)  Apostolic 

1.  Notary  named, 7 


I  Yetancurt,  -\vho  d-eliglits  in  pictiircsqrte  and  edjt'yiug  details, 

I  gives  the  folloAving  inteivstiiig  account  of  tlic  buildijig  of  tlie 

I  church.     Tliere  was  no  timber  at  liand  for  tlie  construction  of 

;|  the  edifice.     Garcia  making  this  lack  of  inaterial  the  subject  of  i 

;|  })ray#i',  ^ome  Indians  came  and  conducted  hmi  a^  league  and  a        •        * 

;|  half  away  to  a  grove  of  beautiful  pines,  from  which  timber  was  * 

•I  •       cut  and  eariMcd  to  the  IVlanso  i>r!eblo  without  much  hd)or.    Y,'hen  ' 

•f  ■        ■         ,                                            ^      _  i 

ff  Garcia  was  building  the  convent,  jj'ray  Bhi^  do  Herrera  remaj'ked  i 

I  I 

■'':  to  him  that  he  was  making  a  very  large  irairiber  of  cells.    Garcia,           •     | 

i  says  Yetancurt,  then  prophesied  the  revolt  of  ItiSO  and  the  re-  \ 

I  tireinent  of  the  Spaniards  to  El  Paso,  saying  that  the  cells  w^ould  \ 

I  be  too  few  for  the  number  who  must  dv;ell  in  the  convent.^  | 

'  The  temporary  niissioti  buildings  erected  by  Garcia  were  soon  ; 

i  )'epla<jed  hj  more  substantial  .-trnetures.    In  1GG2  Gin.'cia  records  I 

;-  the  dedicarinii.  of  the  corrierstone  of  the  church  as  follows:  | 

On   April    2,    iGCr2,   I,   Fray   G;ireia    de    G:i  n    J^'^rancinco,   bleos   the   first  j 

]  foundation  stone  and  fonndations  of  the  church  of  this  conversion  and  con-  i 

gregatioji  of  the  ^fansos  of  Nuestra  Scnora  de  Guadalnpe  del  Fasso,  patron  .  j 

and    titiilrir   of   said   church.      In    order   that   it   may    be    contirmcd   in    the  j 

J  futu.re  this  v.Titing  vras  placed  here,  and  I  sign  it  as  above.  I 

J  I^R..  Gaucia  de  San  Fkancisco.<^  j 

j  "'  A\iio  dc  Fin'darioti   dc  la  Mhion  de  ISuesira  Sehora  o.c  Guadalupe  dc  \ 

I  —             las  Ma,isos  del  I'am  del  Norte,  in  l.ihro  Primcro  de  CoJ^amienU>s,  El  I'aso  | 

J  dd  Xn,t^\  fnja^  74-75,  A.D.lof:0.     Bandelicr  Collection.  j 

I  ^  Yetancurt,  Menoloaio,  pp.  24-25.  j 

I  »  Certificate    of  the    dedicatioti   of   the    eornorstonc   of   the    church    of  I 

'  Nuestra    Senora   d*'   Gua:Ia'upe   del  i^aso  del   Norie,  in   JAbro   Frimero  de  \ 

C(;>;aJ?ut'!k.N,  fuJiu  70,  "2  de  Abril  del  ano  dc  3G0'3."    i>andelier  Collection.  \ 
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i 

The  cliiirch,  Av'hich  ^\a.s  on  the  right  liank  of  the  Kio  del  | 

Norlc^'  oMi}  half  a.  k*a<.'iie  from  tiKit-streani,  ^vas  apparently  coni-  1 
pjelrd  ii'  IGGo.    Yetaueuri:,  writing  about  iCOl,  ^ives  an  account 

of  the  dedication  services  iiehl  in  January  of  1668.    The  account,  i 

>vhieh  contains  an  intei'osting  bit  of  information  respecting  the  J 
site  of  the  mission,  is  subjoined  : 

On  the  slope  of  a  rocky  v.ood  on  tlte  bank  of  the-  Jiio  del  Norte  at  tlie 
pass,  in  the  year  1C59,  t'le  oouversion  of  the  Lar.sos,  by  another  name 
MansoS;  ^va.s  made  by  the  ]\'o\ercud  i'Vither  Fnxj  Garcia  de  San  IVancisco ; 
and  he  built   a  7nor(n_f?tery,  vs-here  are  housed  tiiirty  re]i[aoiis,  v.'ith.  a  very  | 

capacious  church  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe  Mexier^na.  In 
IGGS,  on  January  15^  the  second  S\mday  after  Epiphany,  it  was  dedicated 
with  much  solemnity  by  the  Eeverond  Father  Fray  .Juan  Talaban,ii  the  cus- 
todian assisting:  and  his  secretary  preaching.  That  day,  by  three  religions, 
were  bapti/ed  one  hundred  j^crfon:^; :  at  one  door  the  men,  aiid  at  another  the 
women;  and  in  the  middle  of  tlie  church-  they  married  them.  It  has  m.ore 
than  three  thousand  parishioners,  and  todoy  with,  the  governo-r,  soldiers, 
and  other  natives  of  other  nations  v.d'o  were  spared  in  the  rebeliion,  they 
nnmber  more  than  two  thousand. ^^ 


Father  Garcia  was  supported  in  Jiis  Libori:;  by  the  governors 
of  New  ]\Icxieo  and  by  Fray  Akmao  de  Posadas,  a  missionary  in 
New  Mexico  between  1G5(J  and  1660  and  custodian  cf  tiie  prov- 
ince between  1660  and  16G1.  AYhen  Garcia  set  out  to  found  tlie 
mission  at  El  Paso,  Governor  Mendizabal  permitted  him  to  take 
with  him.  from  the  inission  al  Scnr-cu,  trj;  families  of  Christian 
Indians  to  use  in  teaching  the  heatlien.^'  Governor  Fernando  de 
Vilia  Nucha,  who  probably  administered  the  government  of  New 
Mexico  after  1664, ^"^  aided  Garcia  in  a.  similar  way.  Y.lien  the 
ze^alous  father  applied  to  Villa  Nueba  for  six  ]^.Ianso  boys  and 
girls,  servants  of  jiaestre  de  Cauipo  Francisco  Gomez  Kobledo, 

^0  Auto  of  Otcrmin,  Autt'->s  ■tocantcs,  folio  77;  Ifoc.  Hist.  Nueco  Mex. 
p.  746.     (MS  in  Bancroft  Coilection). 

>5  Fatlier  Juan  de  Talaban  was  oue  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Pueblo  revolt. 
Iii.s  body  was  found  in  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domini^o  by  the  retreating 
Spaniards.  See  Auttos  tocaults,  foli^>s  9-10.  17:  Hackett,  "The  Pueblo 
Revolt.''  123. 

12  Vetancurt,  Chronica  (Mexico,  1007),  Part  I,  cap.  V,  sec.  27,  p.  P8. 

13  Petition  of  the  citizens  of  2New  Mexico,  Angust  2C,  ICSo,  Auios  solve 
Jos  Soiorros,  tuliu   l'-:t>. 

14  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  Xrw  Zlcxico,  p.  105. 
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for  "iisft  in  teaeliinp'  the  CJiristiaii  doetri.no  to  tlic  Indiaus  at  El 
Paso,  urgiDg  the  ])etition  on  liie  j)jea  that  it.  was  made  for  the 
preservation  of  tlie  settlement,  tlie  governor  com.pJh.id  with  his 
request. ^^  Posadjis  claimed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
'^eojaversion  and  cojivent  of  Niiestra  Senora  de  Gnadakipe  del 
Pa.so  del  Pio,"  basing-  his  claim,  doubtless,  on  tiniely  aid  rendered 
the  strvig-irling'  mission.  On  ciilTurent  occasions  h<i  fuiinshed  as 
many  as  three  thousand  beeves,  foiir  thousand  head  of  sheep  and 
goats,  tvv'o  thousand  biiliocks,  two  hundred  mares  and  horses, 
plough- shares,  laborers,  carpenters,  implements,  and  all  the  other 
neee;ssarie.s ;  this  he  did  becciuse  the  harbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
place  neither  sowed  nor  knew  aught  of  civilization,  lia^nng  neither 
houses  nor  huts.  In  a  few  years  the  settlement  had  nine  thow-and 
head  of  cattle  and  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  head  of 
sheep  and  goals,  ail  of  which  v;ere  cirawn  upon  to  supply  the 
refugees  who  retired  there  when  the  general  revolt  in  Nev/  Mexico 
occurred  in  16S0.-*^ 

Garcia 's  connection  ^A'itli  the  El  Paso  missions  extended  over 
a  period  of  about  twelve  years.  lie  held  the  oiliee  of  guardian 
as  late  as  1671.^'  ITis  hist  signature  in  the  burial  i-ecords  wa^? 
on  January  30,  lo71,  and  in  the  baptisinai  records  on  Septemher 
8,  IGTl."^^^  His  death  occurred  January  22,  1673.  in  the  convent 
of  Senecu.  wliere  he  was  buried.  His  life-\voi-k  received  high 
comn-:nd  at  ion  from  the  chronicler^;;  of  his  times,  by  whom  he  was 
retrardeii  as  a  mirror  ol  virtue. ^^ 


■i-j  t'etiti^'T!  of  the  chi/.e^is  of  New  Moxico,  August  Sn^  "l'uS5,  Autos  sourt- 
los  Socorros,  folio  12G. 

1'"  I?iforin'itioi!  funui-'lied  by  Posadas,  October  S,  ^()'fi^i>,  Autos  sobrc  los 
Socorros,  folios  154-157. 

1"  In  the  second  folio  of  Lihro  en  que  .-^e  acientan  los  cas;amicntos  dc'^ta 
Conhercion  de  loii  Manso-s,  the  following  entry  occurs:  *  *  Ou  Pebruary  3, 
1662,  I,  Fray  Garcia  tie  San  I'rancisco,  Apostolic  Coniinissioner  of  this 
conversion  of  the  Maii.sos,  in  this  chnrch  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guad- 
alupe del  Passo,  Patron  of  said  conversion  and  titular  of  this  church,  as 
principal  to  the  marriagces,  and  they  are  as  fo!!ov,'s  ....  "  (Lihro 
rrrracro  dr  CasaraievJ.os,  folio  2.     Bandclicr  Colloction.) 

1^-- ?<(;tts  fnii!)  tin-'  .lu.'uez  archives  furnished  by  I'rofessor  Bolton  and 
Mr.  J.  U'.  Curd  or   Kl  Paso. 

loVetancurt,  MenoJogio,  pp.  24-25:  Medina,  CiirCnua,  1682,  p.  168. 
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3.  Jltc  Eslahlislimrnf  of  Mi^sioii^  Sav  Fronci^^co  and  La  iSok'- 
dod.~-B^:U)V(^  inso  tjicre  ^vore  €staV>]ished  wiliiin  the  El  T^iso 
district  t^Yo  othoL  njissioiis;  they  ^\c:e  jNuestro  Padre  San  Vran- 
cisco  de  ios  Surnas  and  La  Soledad  de  los  Jaiios.  The  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  tJiese  missions,  thougb  not  extensive,  is  quite  clear. 
Siiiee  it  is  so  scattered  it  is  brought  togetiier  at  tliis  point.  Gov- 
ernor OterjTihi  of  New  Mexico,  in  a  letter  written  at  El  Paso 
October  2f\  1680,  mentioned  llic  "new  conversions  of  San  I'ran- 
ciseo  Toma  and  Nne.stra  Seiiora  de  la  Soledad  de  los  Janos."-"^ 
Pray  Francisco  de  Ayeta.  wriring  from  El  Paso  on  December  20, 
1G80,  said:  ''That  to  abandon  it  [the  project]  v/ould  be  to 
abandon  the  missions  at  one  stroke,  vui  only  those  provinces,  but 
the  tliree  conversioiis  of  Niiestra  Befiora  de  Guadalupe,  La  Sole- 
dad,  and  Nuestro  Padre  San  Francisco,  and  all  their  Christian 
people."-'-  The  two  missions  were  again  merjtioiied  in  a  report 
of  tlie  nscal,  Jin)e  25,  1682,  vrho  said:  ^'Jn  that  district  of  El 
Paso  are  found  three  conversions,  or  docfrinas,  called  La  Soledad, 
Guadalupe,  and  San  Franc 'sco  de  los  Cumas,  the  ones  which. 
alone  have  reniaiited  of  all  th:>se  that  it  had  in  the  province  of 
New  Mexico."^- 

Both  San  Francisco  de  los  Sumas  and  La  Soledad  de  los  Janos 
were  located  to  the  rit;ht  and  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  del 

Fraiieiseo  Vetancnrt  says:  ''Tv,elve 
this  plact  [Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guada- 
lupe] is  a  chapel  with  one  religious,  dedicated  to  Nuestro  Padre 
S^n  Francisco,  where  there  are  some  Christians  of  the  nation 
which  thev  call  Zumas  and  Zumanas,  on  the  bonk  of  the  river 
at  the  ])].ace  wliere  it  iiows  toward  t!ie  east — first  place  where  tlie  j 

wagons  arrive  on  the  outward  tri])."-"    lia  Soledad,  on  the  other  | 

liiuid,  was  some  distance  westward,  and  nearer  to  Casas  Grandes  j 

than  to  El  Pdso,  though  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  | 

the  jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico   and  in   tlie   El   Paso   district. 


-f^  C'l.'i'a  '':<■  ()r<  ;•;/''/;,  Oi'tol>or  20,  16S0,  in  Aattos  iocantcs,  foho  101. 
21  ^rr)•^7  de  A],r{i->,  l)e«;e!>!bor  20,  IGSO,  in  Doc,  Hist,  de  Nncvo  Mexico, 
vol.  1.  ]n>.  5-li-5S. 

■^'^  IKrUihint  Fiscal,  JuDe  25,  10S2,  in    Autos  Ftrtcnccicnica,  folio  115^*. 
-3  Veiancurt,  Chronica   (Mexit'o,  ir.'^>7),  Part  I,  o;'p.  V,  sec.  27,  p.  98. 
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Criizate  said  it  v/os  seventy  lengiies  from  the  pueblo  of  El  Paso, 
and  Arlogui  Ihat  it  "was  foiu'teen  leagues  from  Miasion  S?in 
Antonio  de  Casas  Grande.s,  ol"  ->;^'hieii  it  vrn.s  a  visita.-'^  VnfhV- 
tunatel.y  the  present  writer  hfis  been  vrnal^le  to  find  the  date>;  of 
the  cstablislnncnt  of  San  Friineisuo  and  La  Soledad. 

4.  Spanisli  Settlers  at  Kt  Paso,  1659-16S0. — The  oecupatiou 
of  I']I  Paso  by  Spani.sii  settlers  appears  to  have  talvon  phiee  abont 
the  time  of  the  first  mission  establishment.  Though  tlie  meaning 
is  somewhat  am.biguous,  one  ph,rase  in  a  doeument  of  1685  leads 
to  this  conehisio]!.  In  recording  the  beginnings  of  El  Paso,  and 
referring  to  the  period  before  1660,  the  citizens  of  tlie  villa  of 


oa 


nta  -Fc  nse  the  phrase,  "'and  it  vvas  settled.."-^     This  might 


refer  to  the  eongregating  of  tlie  Indians  in  an  administi-ative 
gronp.  In  tlie  same  passage,  however,  tiie  eitizens  say:  "The 
first  alealde  mayor  and  captain  of  vrar  who  ^^-as  named  in  tliis 
pueblo  of  El  Pc'SO  v;as  Captain  Andres  L6{jez  do  G)'acia;  and  he 
%vas  named  b.v  General  Don  Bernardo  Lopez  de  Mendizabal,  in 
whose  time  was  eonniieneed  this  mission,  and  when  it  was  settled, 
etc. '"-*^  Mendizatjal  was  governor  about  1656-1660.  As  tlie 
alcalde  mayor  was  an  officer  of  a  civil  settlement  and  as  the  In- 
dians vrere  permitted  to  choose  their  civil  officers  from  among 
themselves,  these  statements  seem  to  indicate  that  a  civil  settle- 
ment of  Spaniards;  existed  at  El  Paso  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Mendizabal.  Find  her  lA'idence  of  there  being  Sj^mu- 
ish  citizens  at  El  Pa^o  at  an  early  date  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
Francisco  de  Gsrrraez  Beaumont,  governor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  from. 
1662  to  J  665.-*  I]i  the  second  year  of  his  rule,  1663,  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  Indiams  around  Casas  Grandes  for  missionaries, 
Governor  Beaumaont  ordered  Captain  Andres  G-arcia,  who  was 
settling  [jfohlniido]  on  the  Pio  del  Norte,  "conhnes  of  La  Vizcaya 
in  New  I\Iexico,"  to  pass  to  Casas  Grandes,  with  his  family  and 
certain   others   of  his   idndred  who  might   assist   him;    Captain 


m    txp; 


No. 


45;    A.rlegih,  Croftica,  p 


--'  i-aria  <?;■'   Cm 2 at 

-'>  Petstioii  of  citizoii5,  Autos  S(^}jre  Z0.9  Socorro.';,  folio  126. 

="  But. croft,  North  Mexican  Slates  and  Te.nxs,  vol.1,  p,  337 
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Garcia  v/rs  further  ordoi-cd  to  promote  tlie  settlement  of  Casas  f 

Grancles  arui  to  endeavor  to  congregate  tlie  largest  number  of  | 

Indians  possible.-''     Cnptai?!   Graeia's   probfible  successor  at  El  | 

Paso  u-a8  ^lacstre  (^.i  Ca)n]-»o  Diego  de  Truxillo,  fctr  we  are  told  S 

tltat   '^ic   \vlio   followed    as   ale^dde   ma>"or   in   this   jurisdiction,  P 

although  he  lield  it  for  a  short  time  only,  ^\-as  Maestre  dc  Campo  ^- 

33iego  de  lYuxillo,  citizen  of  New  ^Mexico  and  named  b^^  that  ;; ; 

governnif^nt  (-f  New  I\K'xico.  "■•'^  ivi 

■     ■  ri 

Still  i'urtber  evidence  tliai  there  were  Spaniards  resident  at  ''^^ 

El  Paso  before  J6S0  is  foun.d  in  the  marriage,  baptismal,  and  - 

burial  records  kept  at  the  mission.     The  first  n^arriage  of  Spaa-  % 

iards  is  reco^'ded  on  November  29,  167S,  the  contracting  parties  '{% 

being  Francisco  de  Arcindeta  and  Dofia  Bernardma  Baca.^^    The  1% 

following  thirty-one  nan-es  of  Spaniards  are  taben  from  the  bap-  || 

tismal  and  burial  records  before  1680;  thirty  of  these  are  from  ^ 

the  baptismal  and  one  from,  the  burial  records  :  Captain  Francisco  p 

Dommgue;: ;  Captain  Lopez  de  Crasia;  Mariana  Garcia  IMorquez;  '%^ 

Francisco  Ramirez;  Josepli  Lopez,   bus  wife,   and  I'vlaria.   their  ^ 

infant  dau:r]iter:  Captain  Andres  de  Garcia;  Pavian  Garcia;  Don  M 
Esteban  Xuarez  aijd  his  veife,  Catalina  Sonera;  Captain  Antonio 

de  Berdiquel ;    Sebastian    Garcia;   Favian    Garcia:   Juan   de   la       '  ;  ,: 

Cruz;  Barnabe  Bisaro ;  Juan  del  Esplrilu  Santo;  Xtoval  Ruiz;  || 

Josepb  Ramirez;  Xtoval  Baca;  Sesilia  de  Vitoria,  his  wife,  and  J 

]\rar;ia,  thrir  infant  daughter;  Ysabel  Baca,  godmotlicr  of  Maria;  '": 
Dona  Maria  de  Archuleta ;  Dona  Ynez  Dominguez ;  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  7-:bera:  3.1a ria,  infant  daughter  of  Teresa  Gutierrez  and 
Joseph  I,6]>ez  Grasia;  Captain  Christobal  de  Fuentes:  xVna  ]\laria 

de    Fuentes;    Antonio   Rosero;   jMartiii    7erano;    ^Maria   Martin  ^.^i 

Zerano.     T])e  names  occur  here  in  the   chronological  order  in  |j| 

which  tliey  appear  in  tlie  reciu^ds.^-  V\ 

5.  Savirinary  of  Progress  before  16 >0. — ^Meager  as  are  the  fore-  fe 

going  df^tails  concerning  the  beginnings  of  missions  and  of  Span-  ''  ' 

2^  ]):h:.   Hist.  Mex.,  Caarta  Scric,  Tomo  III,  pp.   2;'3-23G    (Mox.  1S57). 

A.ccordir.g  to  Arloftiii,  Cr6)iica  dc  la  Froiincia  de  N.  S.  F.  S.  Francisco  dc  ,•  .; 

Zacateras,  pp.  05-l'G,  Casas  Giandes  was  founded  in  3G40.  :  J 

-"'*  Potiriun  ul"  citizens,  Auto.'i  sohrc  los  Socorros,  folio  1-6.                             ■   •■  f  ] 

'■i'^>  Lihro  FrivKro  dc  Car-amicntos,  folio  22  (Baudelier  Colloctiou).  (  ' 

31  :vl;nori;iI  i'urrisao.l  S<v  Profo:,^.or  1>oUok  uim]  ^^ir.  J.  ^\^  Curd.  '"  ^ 
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|.  ish  settlement  iu  the  El  Paso  district,  they  are  sufficient  to  show 

I  tliat  the  oecupation  oi:  El  Paso  did  liOt  take  plaet'  in  1G80,  as  is  ; 

so]]ictiirK.s  supposed.     Tlie  cvideDce  addiiv',0(.l   i)r()vers  tliat   there  ! 

i  ...  ! 

L  vv^ere  at  least  three  niis.sions  established  and  a  nuehnis  of  S[)anish  j 

I  settlers  in  the  region  before  the  refugees  from  Nev/  i\Iexico  v.ith-  j 

[  drew  there  in  16S0.  ! 

r  . 

|.  TliQ  importance  of  the  missionary  center  may  be  gathered  from 

?  the  nn^nbir  of  priests  present  in  the  riionaslery  during  the  first 

I  two  decodes  ox  its  existence.     Prom  the  old  cliurcli  records  at 

•;  Juarez,  it  is  learned  that  befoi'e  IGSO  fourteen  pi-iests  had  been 

r  at  tlie  ]nission  during  periods  of  varying  length — these  not  im;-Iud- 

r,  ing  the  iiames  of  Father  Francisco  de  Salazar  and  Fray  Antonio 

I  Tabares,    the    assistants    of    Father    Garcia    rneiitioned    above.  , 

r  Fatlier  Garcia,  as  before  si-  ['d,  wes  :Nundiau  until  KiYl.     Frav  j 

'  '  '       ....  '■  I 

\  Benito  de  la  Natividad  was  thei'C  dujang  eight  years  of  Garcia 's  | 

'  guardianship.      Tiie   3iame   of   Fray   Juan    Alvarez    appears   in  \ 

I  16G7,   Fray   Jose   de   Truxillo   in   IGGS,    and   Fray   Agustin   de  | 

\  Santa   IMaria,    Fray   Seljasiian   Navarro,   and   Fray   Nicolas    de  *    \ 

I  Salazar  in  1G75.     Of  these  only   Fray  Agustin   seems  to  have  i 

?  remained  in   El   Paso  very  long.     Fray  Juan   de   Bonilla,   tlie  | 

probable  successor  of  Garcia,  ]:ad  charge  of  tlie  inission  in  1C77,  ; 

\  whoi  Father  Francisco  de  Aveta,  "Custodio  v  Juez  Eclesiastieo  I 

\  de  las  Conberziones  de  San  f-edro  v  San  Pablo  de  Nnebo  ^Mexico,''  \ 

accompanied  by  his  secretary',  '^^w^  AntouiO  de  Sierra,  made  his  j 

ilrst  visita  oo  October  10.     In  1G77  Fray  Nicolas  de  Echavarria  | 

t  joined   Father   Bonilla,    and    th.ey    both    served    under    Father  \ 

I  Alvarez,  who  v;as  guardian  until  1679.     On  Jidy  3.  IGSO,  Ay  eta  ] 


made  his  second  visiia,  accompanied  by  a  m.'w  secretary,  Fatlier  -i 

Fray  Pedro  Gomez  de  San  Antonio,  who  later  became  guardian  \ 

and  served  ;-.t  tl)e  mission  for  forty  years.     Fray  Nicolas  Hurt-  j 

ado's  name  occurs  in  the  records  of  1G7'2,  and  then  is  not  men-  j 

tioned  for  severa.l  vears:  later  lie  succt-'cded  Aveta  as  custodian,  I 

Fray  Pedro  Gomez  serviuu  as  Ids  secretary.     Fray  Jose  Yaldez  ; 

came  to  Guadalupe  in  IGSD.  I 

Judged  by  the  records,  tlu:  euorU  of  these  missionaries  were  i 
not  remarkably  successful.     The  i'olio^v'ing  statistics  indicate  the 


^ 
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extent  of  tlic  eoiivcTsions.  I^f-fore  1680  they  ha.c]  baptized  eight 
jiiindred  ^tnd  thirty  ]^,^a^.^^os— if  tlic  Indians  ^vhose  tribal  affilia- 
tioji  war:  not  giveii  vero  Mangos— -sixty- two  Piros,  seventeen 
Snmas,  ten  O'anos,  five  Apaelies,  a]id  four  Jiirnaijos.  The  statis- 
tics of  certain  ^-ears  are  signiticant.  From  -July  16,  1662.  to 
April  1,  1663,  a]>ovil  tweniy-fmir  Indians  vvx^re  ])aptiz(;d;  botvvTcn 
April  1,  1663.  and  aboot  April  1,  16C4,  over  three  luindred  I^r- 
dians,  chiefly  adnlts:  during'  1663.  tlic  most  ])rospero'a.s  year 
before  Sfptembei-  20.  1680.  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  Indians, 
mostly  older  children  a?id  avdnlts;  in  166S,  only  three  ^lansos;- 
in  1679,  seventy-one  I\[ans!js,  fonrteen  Piros,  six  Sumas,  two 
Jumanou,  and  two  Tanos.  The  tribe  to  ^^'hich  the  Indians  be- 
longed v\'as  not  indicated  in  e.rrly  years;  after  1667  the  names 
of  Piros,  Jmnanos,  and  oUk^j^  n  ii^es  appear  at  intervals,  but  strict 
care  in  indicating;  the.  tribal  ahijiations  was  not  taken  until  Father 
Echavarria  t<x>k  charge  in  October,  1677.^- 

The  niiuiber  of  tribes  lejuesented  at  ihe  mission  is  of  lively 
interest,.  AVJiile  the  mission  was  priniai  iiy  for  the  :\Iansos,  the 
.names  of  Sumas,  Jiimarios.  Ihros,  Tan'os,  and  Apaches  ajrpear 
in  the  records.  The  Surr.as  vrere  close  neighbors  of  the  Jlansos, 
and  the  veiid  Avpaehe  tiibes  infested  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Jumanos  appareinly  dwelt  farther  away  to  the  east;  but 
according  to  a  note  in  the  records  theie  were  present  in  El  Paso 
in  IGVO  many  Indiajis  from  trie  Jumano  pueblos. ^^  The  Piros 
appear  to  have  come  chiefly  from  tlie  pntd>lo  of  Benecii,  although  | 

some  were  T-egistered  from  the  pueblo  of  Abo,  i'rom  the  pueblo  | 

of  Galistco,  and  from  San  A^ntunio  de  la  Isleta.^-  lit  1670  and 
1671  there  were  a  number  of  Lidians  from  Abu  at  El  Paso.-^-'  The 
original  liome  of  tlie  Tanos  is  not  indicated;  doubtless,  like  the 
Piros,  tile;.'  came  from  the  i]iterior  of  New  Alexico.  'I'lie  presentee 
of  this  heterogeneous  body  of  Indians  at  Guadahipe  del  Paso 
points  to  tiie  importance  of  ttie  place  as  a  vantage  ground  for 
Span.ish.  occupation,  and  litlps  to  explain  in  paid  the  diificulty  in 
h-iter  years  of  hohding  the  Indians  under  restraint. 


s- ]\l'atcruil  furnishetl  by  Profo^yor  BoJloii  and  ^Ir.  .7'.  \V.  Curd. 
^^  Libra  Primcro  de  Ca.<am>€ntos  (Baii'lolicr  C'uileciioa). 
•"^•5  ?,r.'iteriul  furiuished  by  Proi"c.-5v^or  BoUdu  ar:d  .Mr.  J.  \V.  Curd. 
->^  Libro  Prhrwro  de  Ca:^ai)iientoci  (Baiide;ic-r  Colk-ctioii). 
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III.    THE  COMING  OF  THE  liEFUGEES  FROM  SANTA  FK/IGSG 

1.  The  Temporary  Seiilcmcni  at  FA  Taso. — When  the  Sparii^:ii 
aiid  Indian,  refugees  from  the  revolted  province  of  New  JMexieo 
fled  southward  toward  El  Paso,  their  first  halt  was  made  at  La 
I  Salineta,  a  p]?ce  four  leagues  from  El  Paso  on  the  Texas  side  of 

I  the  RiO  del  Norte.    Tliere  the  fugitives  remained,  approximately, 

i  from  September  18  to  October  9.     On  September  29  Governor 

I  Otermlu  began  making  a  muster  of  the  soldiers  and  people  wilh 

I  him.    Though  much  delayed  and  inconvenienced  l>y  desertions  to 

I  El  Paso,   Casas  Grander,  El  Sacramento,   and  other  places  of 

s  safety,  the  governo]-  wa^^  able  to  report  still  with  him  on  October 

I  2  the  following  numbeis:  ^^Of  Spaniards,  one  liu^idred  ond  fifty- 

I  live  persons  beajing  ann^.  and  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-six 

I  persons  of  all  kinds — men,  women,  children,  and  servants;  of 


I  the  pueblos  of  La  Isleta,  Sevilleta,  Alamillo,  Socorro,  and  Senecu 

I  — three  hundrea.  and  seventeen  pei'sons,  including  ineii,  women, 

I  and  children."^ 

I  All  the  people  at  La  Salineta  seem  xo  have  shared  the  opinion 

I  tliat  th<^  permanent  encnjopment,  wiuJc  considering  the  recon- 

::  <jUest  of  New  Mexico,  should  bo  made  beyond  the  luo  del  Norte 

I  at  El  Paso.     In  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  doted  August  31,  1680,^ 

t  Father  Ayeta  suggested  tlie  fortification  of  that  point;  and  in  a 

J,  letter  to  Otcrmin  dated  September  16,  Francisco  de  Agramonlcs 

I  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  Soiiora,  recommended  the  formation  of 

I- 

i  a  ])laza.  dc  or  mas  at  the  same  point.    Some  of  Otermin's  military 

I  advisers,  among  them  d  ann  Dominguez  de  Mendoza.  m.ade  simiilar 

I  suggestions  to  their  chief.     On  October  5,  the  same  day  that 


'i- Aultos  iocantes,  folios  45,  55,  57,  60-62.  85,  SC,  S7.  The  standard 
authority  on  tliLs  ♦.--pisode  ">'  iT.acl-ictt,  "The  Bet^eat  of  ihe  Spauir.i.rds  from 
New  JMexico  in  16S0,  oud  ibc  Be^^iBTiings  of  El  l^aso, ''  in  Southwcsterv. 
BA^iorical  Quarterh^,  vol.  XVI,  137--1GS,  258~27G. 

-  Carta  de  Aycia,  in  Vvc.  'Eist.  Nucvo  Mexico,  \o].  1,  p.  504.  (TuS  ju 
Barjcrcft  Coilecrion). 
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Agraraoiites'  leuer  rctiehed  Otei-jriiii,  Luis  Graiiilio  presented  the 
governor  \\\i\\.  a  ))pl!tion  i'roni  tiie  poojyie  congregated  at  La  Salin- 
eta  asking  Tierniission  to  settle  j;ear  tlie  eonversiou  oC  Oiuidalnpe, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  v/hf:re  pasturage  an.d  wood  were 
plentiful  and  where  the  jjeople  vrouhvl  be  aljle  to  build  huts  to 
proteet  tlieniselves  from  the  cold.-''  On  Oetolier  G,  Oterjijin  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  making  tlie  cliange;  and  by  October  9, 
it  had  probably  been  eftected,  for  on  that  date  lie  drew  up  an 
auto  summarizing  tlie  events  of  the  revolt  and  lieaded  it  "'plaza 
de  arnuis/^  place  of  the  ''Rio  del  Norte  de  la  Toma."-^ 

The  disj)Osition  of  the  t}'-00i>s  and  the  people  is  given  in  a 
letter  of  Ayeta  written  to  the  commissary  general  of  his  order  on 
December  20.    Ayeta  writes  : 

A.  11  the  anny  reTiiaics  on  the  same  liio  del  Norte  divided  into  thrco 
dlvisioi.'ss,  at  a  distMiiee  of  tvv'o  leagues  from  each  other:  the  governor  and 
tb.e  cabildo  in  that  of  San  Lorenzo  (a  name  which  vias  t^iven  iu  memory 
of  tlic  destruction  having  been  on  tbe  day  v/hicU  tlic  church  celebrates  for 
liiin)  and  vrith  His  Lordship  five  Te'i,>:oas,  he  is  a]^o  h.iiilding  hnts  iu 
regular  forrii,  but  all  are  dwelling  iu  the  house  of  poles  and  branches 
which  he  made  with  his  liauds;  .  .  .  the  second  is  tlie  Keal  de  San  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  where  four  other  religions  remain;  the  third  is  the  Eeal 
del  Ra ntisiino  Sacramento,  where  tlie  Father  Preacher  Fray  Alvaro  de 
Zavaleta  remains  as  prelate  with  other  religious;  the  remainder  of  my 
religious  stay  in  the  convent  of  Xuestra  Seuora  de  Guadalupe,  singing 
the  chorus  for  tlie  Divine  Goodui-ss  as  if  in  Sa:i  Francisco  of  Mexico,  or 
iu  Divine  I'rovidence.s 

TiiCse  aiTangenieuts  were  probably  coivjplete  by  October  20, 
for  on  that  date  Otermin  wrote  to  the  viceroy,  sayiiig:  ''I  am 
bivouacked  and  fortified  on  this  Kio  del  Norte,  until  the  order 
of   Your   Excellency   may   coirsc   concerning   vrhat   ought   to   be 


sHackctt,    '^Letrcat    of    11-e    Spaniards,'^    27o-270:    Letter    of    Agra-  ^ 

montes,  Sep>tem.ber  16,  36S0,  Auiios  tocantcs,  folio  81;  opinion  of  Mendo^.a,  s 

October  2,  16S0,  ibid.,  if.  G4-65;  Auto  of  Otermin,  October  5,  1U80,  ibid.,  - 

f.  77.                                                                                         '  i 

i  Auto  of  Oterndn.  Octo]>er  6,  PJS^,  Avttos  tocantcs,  folio  85;  ibid.,  ff.  | 

8G-S7.                                                                '  I 

^  Cartii  de  A^itUj,  December  20,  IGSO,  Doc.  Hid.  Naevo  Mexico,  vol.  1,  | 

pp.  552-r>3.     (MS  in  }>aiiCroft  Collection.)  | 

<^Avtios  iocantes,  folio  102.  i 


I 


f 
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2.  Provision  for  a  Frcsidio  at  El  Faso. — No  later  thcjn  October  ! 

I  12,  Olcriiiiu  lield  a  council  of  wnv  jk>r  the  purpose  .oP  determining  \ 

the  nHjTiediate  ne<'d:.  of  ihe  oc''a^:iou.     'i'liOugli  ilic   discussions  j 

f  looK'cd  primarily  to  the  reconqnest  of  New  ^lexico,  they  had  an 

;  important  bearing  on  IJie  future  development  of  El  Pa.so.    It  is  j 

:*  sigiiilicant  th.*t  the  first  two  items  in   the  long  ]i:d   of  things  ' 

:  needed  relate  to  settlers  and  soldiers:  '^P'irst,  at  the  verv  least, 

I  two  hundred  paid  settlers;  item,  fifty  soldiers  for  a  presidio,  cur- 

»  rent  wages.  "^    The  need  of  a  presidio  Ava>s  brought  forward  again 

I  by  Otermin  in  a  letter  of  October  20.    He  said:  ■ 

r 

^  It  beiiig  k)iov,'n  tluu  this  conversion  of  this  pueblo,  ■whicU  exceeds  two 

«  thoL'saii'l  souls,  v,onid  be  iost,   as  V'eJl  as  the  other  new   conversions   of  ; 

I  San  Frarscisco   Toma,   and  Nnestra   Sciior   do  lit   Soledad    de   los   Jajios —  : 

I  Vvbir-h  ha\'e  been  assen.iuiinp'  and  reconciliiij^-  nnd  are  in  good  condition —  \ 

^^  and  ]ikev>ise  tlje  conversion  of  Casfls-  Gr.n.i.i-:---,  CoYiutaK,  and  others  in  those 

]  environs  which  are  asking  perrai^bj on  to  teille  in  the  same  iieighborliood 

f  of  Oasas   Grandes  with   thos:^  of  their  tcrtitory,   and   communication  be- 

l  tween  Parrnl  and  Sonora;  beoanse  it  is  ccrtrdn,  ?ir,  that  New  INIexico  lor^t, 

I  tliey  will  not  dure  to  j-entain  here  ox  in  the  said  parts  without  thirty  or 

}  forty  soldieis  at  J  east  w^  support. s 

I 

\  On  JanuaTy  7,  16S1,  vsdien  the  fiscal  made  his  report  on  the 

I  autos  and  other  co]nnranications  submitted  by  Otermin,  he  recom- 

s  mended  the  establishm.ent  of  a  presidio  of  fifty   paid  soldiers 

among  tlie  tln^ee  new  con\^ersions  at  El  Paso ;  he  based  his  recon\- 

luciidation  on  iht  rty-al  cedillas  for  sei-tlements  and   new  con- 

I  versions,  which  provided  for  paid  garrisons  on  all  frontiers.    He 

furth^^r  advised  that  the  phsce  chosen  for  the  congregation  of 

;  the  Spaniards  should  be  carefally  sdecl^^d,  because  the  calamities 

I  of  New  ]\Iexico  had  arisen  pai'th-  fi'om  tlie  f^ct  that  the  settle- 

I  mr-nts  wt've  scattered  tliirty  or  forty  leagues  apart.     The  presidio 

I  and  settlement  so  made  vtould  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  juris- 

I  .  .  "  I 

I  diction  and  the  head  of  New  i\Iexico.^'  \ 

I  \ 


f;  '  Instrvcrio!'.  y  Isornui,  in  Aidfr^s  to^ymtc-s,  folio  3  0t;  see  also  opinion  of 

I  ?>bMido/:a,  o.-lober  ?.,  ]GbO,  ibid.,  If.  0b-G5;  o]/inion  of  the  cubiido,  October 

y,  's,  i<;S';,  xi'ui.,  It.  7::!-7;^ 

r  ^  Cci/fa  de.  Otcrm'rii,  in  Au'ffos  tncantcs,  fouo  101. 

I  ^  Did  amen  Fiscal,  Janurny  7,  1681,  ihid.,  folio  90. 


i 
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Before  a  junta  general  acted  on  the  recommendations  of  the  B, 

fiscal,  Father  Aycta  submitted  lii.s  report  and  other  documents  |i' 

bearin*^  on  Kew  ^Icxican  a^Tair;:!.     Bcean^e  of  these  additional  t 

reports  having  been  brougiit  forward,  a  junta  general  of  Ja?iu-  ^ 

ary  10  turned  the  entire  matter  over  to  a  committee  for  con-  g 

sideration.     This  committee's  report  called  ff)r  one  hundred  and  ^ 

fifty  settlers  at  a  stipend  of  tAvo  hundred,  and  fifty  pesos  each,  and  %^ 

for  fifty  soldi ej-s  at  tliree  hundred  and  fifteen  pesos  each.     In  % 

addition  there  was  to  be  an  arujorer.^^  M 

The  junta  cjeneral  of  January  17  rt^olved  that  for  the  pro-  S 
tection  of  thf3  people  at  El  Baso,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  |i 
from  passing  to  Sonora  and  Varral,  a  presidio  should  be  formed  j""-;^ 
with  fifty  men  at  a  yearly  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  I? 
pesos  each,  paid  as  the  soldiers  of  the  presidio  of  Sinaloa ;  that  p 
tlierc  should  be  an  aj-morer  witliout  additional  pay  vv^hose  duty  J 
it  vvonld  be  to  mend  the  arms :  that  none  of  the  soldiei-s  should  S 
be  of  those  vrho  came  from  Nc'v  l\Iexico  nnd  ^vere  congregated  -^ 
at  PJl  Paso  but  of  those  New  I^vlexican  citizens  who  in  former  g 
years  had  deserted  to  Farral,  Sonora.  and  their  environs,  in  m 
default  of  whom  the  governor  might  enli/st  other  persons  of  the 
latter  places;  that  after  tlie  reeonquest  of  New  IMexico  the 
presidio  m.ight  be  removed  to  the  place  which  appeared,  most  con- 
venient to  the  viceroy;  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  presidio  must  M 
not  be  employed  in  the  expedition  planned  for  the  reeonquest  of  l^ 
New  IVI(>xico.^^  |3 

The  resolution  of  the  junta  general  was  doul)tless  the  result  || 

of  a  royal  ccdida  of  J ane  25,  16S0,  wiiich  approved  of  an  addi-  |? 

tional  presidio  of  fifty  soldiei-s  for  New  Mexico,  armed  and  paid  |.] 

as  vere  the  soldiers  of  the  presidio  of  Sinaloa — a  ccdula  issued  1 1 

in  response  to  a  ])rtition  of  Fray  Francisco  de  Ayeta,  dated  May  | ' 
28j  1G79,  and  one  of  the  vieeioy  .Don  Fray  Payo  de  llibera, 
dated  June  19,  IGTO.^-     The  location  of  the  presidio  was  left  to 


^-«  Action  of  the  iuriTa   (jrcTi-^ral,  Jamia.rY  10.  IGSl,  Aultos  iocaiiic.y',  folio 
lliU  report  of  the  eoniiiuct-e,  ibuJ.,  if.  111-1  Jl>.  '  g 

3  1  Procfediiigs  of  iho  jvmtH  g^^i.ernh  Jauaary  17,  IGSl,  ibid.,  folios  114-  g 

l.LO.  ^: 

i2Eoval  Ccdula,  June  25,  KJSO,  W'd.,  foho  94.  p 

!;■ 

&■) 
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I  the  discretion  of  the  viceroy,  Coiide  de  Parcdes,  ]Marques  de  la  | 

I  Laguna.  I 

i  111  acecrdance  -vvit])  tlsc  royal   ord'^rs  and  tlic  action  of  the  ' 


jiinta  general,  on  September  18,  16S1,  Governor  Otf^'min  ordered 


I  a  inuoter  of  all  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  El  Paso,  preparatory 

t  to  enlistin^^  the  soldiers  and  settlersj  for  the  projeci^^d  presidio 

{  and  for  tlie  expedition  plaianed  for  tlie  reconqiie.st  of  Nevv'  xvlcxico. 

I  Between  September  23  and  30  he  enrolled  the  fifty  soldiers  .nid 

I  the  arrriorer  for  the  presidio;  and  on  October  8  he  issued  a  x)rocht- 

I  niation  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been  unable  to  comply 

I  with  that  portion  of  the  royal  order  which  required  ihese  men 

I  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  of  New  Mexico  ^vho  had  in  former 

I  tijiies  deserted  to  Parrah  Sonora,  and  other  neighboring  places, 

^  siJiee  only  one  of  th^se  men  had  returned  to  El  Paso.     Otermi}! 

I  issued  orders  forbidding  the  soldiers  to  leave  El  Paso  during  his 

I  absence  or  to  gamble  with  militar}^  equipment.    It  seems  that  the 

[  men  composing  the  presidio  were  to  be  stationed  at  the  Plaza  ds 

I  Armas  de  San  Lorenzo,  though  the  documents  are  not  quite  clear 

I  on  tlrat  point. ^-'^ 

I  3.  More  PennGiient  Organization,  16S.2. — In   the  autunni  of 

I  IGS)   Otermin  made  an  expedition  to  Nev/  ^Mexico  for  the  pur- 

5  pose  of  subduing  tlie  revolted  Indians  and  re-estaf)lishing  Sininish 

r  . 


f  12a  Order  for  a  ge-aeral  nraster,  September  8,  ICSl;  list  of  soldiers  and 

I  settlers   for    the   projected   presidiOj    September    23-30;    Otenuin,    liaudo, 

'-^  October  8-23;   all   theye  dociuiieiits  arc  eoutalned  ia  n   buiidlo   of  nKvuu- 

/  scrij-sts  conneeted  \\^it}j  GQvemor  Aiiicmio  de  Oiernrin'?.  alitinpted  reeon- 

^  quest  of  Kew  Mexico,  and  dated  September  2-i\'ovoniber  .10.     (Santa  Fe 

J  Archives  in  Library  oi'  Coiii;res---.)     Tlio  followiBg  is  a  list  of  the  soldiers 

I  enlisted  by  CTOvcrnor  Oterralu  between  September  23  and  September  30, 

^  1681,  for  the  presidio  whieli  the  king  bad  ordered  established  at  El  Paso. 

I  The  names  of  the  men  are  accompanied  by  personal  descriptions:     Pedro 

f  de   Keneros  Posada,   30   years   of   R^e;   Diego    de   Ynojos,    2-1;    Simon    de 

^  Molina,  33;  Josephe  Ijopcz.  41    (?);'Don  Josepbe  do  Ugarte,  20;   Alferoz 

Francisco  Lnzero.  arnnorer.  23;  Antonio  Kamires,  30:  Xptobal  de  Truxiilo. 

^  30;  Sarjento  Mayor  Sebastian  do  Hc-rrera,  44;   Sarjento  Mayor  Domingo 

Lopez,  42;  Jiisepiie  Lopez  de  Ocanto   (or  de  Olanto),   19;   Captain  Fran- 

I  Cisco  Xavier,  25;   Sebastian   de  Herrera,  ](>;   Jos(-])]i  Laureano  Baxela   de 

I  Losada   (;),  20;  PartcK.'ine  dc  Truxiilo,  IS;  Franeis'co  (rareia,  42;  Josepho 

J  Sanchez \\loinT)dT,.,    :>j  ;    Sarjenra   :dayr.r   Bartolome    Gomez   Eobledo.   42; 

I  BarKtlaiap  (I(,itne/  r'.:;;^;-^,  el  Mo/.o,  20;  Antonio  Gome.s,  son  of  ^Siaestre  de 

I  C'nnjj'o   >'r;ir.i-.i:-.'o  <b";icz    Kobledo,  age  nut  given;   dnaa   Lr.i<  de  Casares. 

^  2-i ;    D^.iiiii.-o    IiU,i;ii.    lii:     Andr.<>    llnrtado,    20;    Francisco    Ihirtado.    17; 

I  T.Hiia:--   i!t.-   Arbi^n.    i '^ ;    -\i.i:>s>    i:cdriguez,   42;   Juan   de   Arbisu,   age   not 

':  givcD;   Pedro  de   Avak-s,   24;   Xptoval   B  irela   dc   Losada,   39;   Don   Juan 
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control  ill  tlie  lost  |)rovinee.  Acliicvir.2'  only  iie^'ativo  results, 
he  withdrew  tovvard  El  Paso  in.  /jauunry.  16S2,  briii^nng  with 
hin)  n  bociv  of  loyal  Indians  fioin  tlio  p^ieblo  of  Ldcta.  When 
Otermin  reached  Estcro  Largo,  forty  leagues  above  El  Paso,  he 
fovnid  that  of  the  tliree  hundred   and  eighty-five  Indians  who 

had  set  out  vrith  him  from  Isleta,  only  tliree  hundred  and  five  I 

remained."     Q?he^e  Iiidians,  added  to  tliose  who  had  retreated  | 

with  him  in  1(380,  must  ha\e  nvdde  a  fairlv  larue   elem.ent  of  I 

foreign  Indicin  population  at  El  Paso,  and  a  sufficient  number  1 

to  complicate  the  situation  there,  v/hich  Vv'as  already  regarded  as  i 

serious  a^  eariv  as  Octot)cr  3  6,  IGSO.^^    Keeognizino-  the  need  of  I 

a  settled  place  of  residence  for  the  Indian  population  and.  more  | 

satisfactory   cpiarters   for   the   Spanish   refugees,   Otermin   took  | 

steps  inuiifdiatelv  to  secure  those  ends.  -i 

While  siill  encamped  at  Est*?ro  Largo,  Otermin  wrote  to  the  | 

viceroy  giving  him  a   fu.ll  account  of  the  expedition.     In   this  | 

letter,  dated  Pebi-uarv  11,  1G82,  amona:  other  thim^'s,  he  said:  > 

'^  Those  [Indians]  I  bring  here  with  the  purpose  of  settling  them  | 

where  it  may  be  convenient,  with  others  of  their  nation  who  came  | 

out  tlie  other  time,  because  it  vras  impossible  to  maintain  and  f 

preserve  tliem  in  tlieir  }.>uebJO  inland:  I  also  set  out  v.'ith  the  pur-  | 

pose  of  assembling  and  reducing  tlie  Spaniards  to  tAvo  or  three  | 

settlements,  where  it  should  seem  more  convenient,  as  also  the  pre-  ^ 

sidio,  in  order  that  t]iey  iuay  plant  [crops],  since  on  this  depends  | 

tiieir  subsistence."^"     Writing  from  the  same  place  luid  on  the  | 

same    day,    Fatlier   Ayeta    infonned   the   viceroy'   of   0  term  in 's  | 

do  Chauez.  IS:   Yezindo    (ViccjUe)    Lopez  Ponuelas,  20;   Diego   de  Lnbra  | 

(f),  23;  Aiferez  Juan  de  t'arigos  (?),  2-1;  Luis  de  Ctiravajal,  22;  Xptovul  .| 

liolgujri.  2-'y>;  Sa]b;idor  Guiller*.  33;  Diego  Lopez,  2G;  Antonio  Gutierros  de.  | 

Pigueroa,  .19;  Antonio  Raniires,  86;  Juan  Griego,  20;  A^ustin  Griego,  24;  | 

.Tu:iM  de  Ziiaco,  25;  i'aiWl  'i^'ile:'.  Xiron,  21;  lVli})ho  VruA'o  (Bravo).  CO; 
(.;r'.!Us:?l  Iian>o->,  30;  r;'Jc-.,a  Liizero.  .1.^);  Salv.idiH"  Diiran,  31;  .losc]die. 
Doiniiiguez  de  J.Iendosa.  24;  C'vegorio  Conos  dt-  la  Parra  (/),  40;  Jo.se]>he 
de  Madrid,  22;  Agastin  Laef  (0^-^- 

^-i^e1ino3i  of  the  cabildo,  Autos  soure  Jos  Socorro,^,  folio  32;  Aiito  de 
]}ctc!-min/!.''o:i  (Ir  rareso'cs  dt  Junta,  in  Autos  Pertcn€('iente.<i,  folio  93;  Auto 
iu:  h-i.i:-sKj..,  -:n<!.,  IL  101-1^2;  nisd  iJictanten  Fiscal,  ibid.,  ft.  114-ii5; 
ieMer  oi'  OtoMniu,  ibid.,  fojio  M)^. 

!•!  Leiiti')n  or  ll'.o  cabildo,  Ociohei-  3  6,  K-SO,  Auttos  toeante.'i,  folio  1"»S. 

1^"' Letter  vi  Otoraun.  Lel^niarv  11,  J6S2,  Autos  I'ertenccicatc.'i,  folio  105: 
I)i':tLnnci^  Fi:;c.d,  ihid.,  i.  110. 
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%  intention  to  settle  the  Spaniai'ds  and  Indians  "in  union"  and 

r  in  ftufiioient  nuniijer  to  resist  tlie  enemy,   with   the  h<dp  of  the 

,  pi'esidio;   ;jnd   of  Iua  inlenticn   to   jnalic   oi'   the   ]'eoph-3   citizens 

t  and  not   nnsettled   herdsmen,    for   neither   tlie   churdi   nor   the 

\  king  had  any   use  for  tlie  latter.     xVs  this  niovle  of  settlemejit 

\  diifered  from  thie  form  used  in  New  IMexico,  Ayeta  thonght  tlie 

•'  viceroy  would  have  to  make  special  provision   for  it.     Ayeta. 

i  moreover,  disapproved  tlie  close  union  of  the  tv:o  people,  becanse 

}  of  the  epidemic  among  the  Indians.     His  letter  seems  to  have 

I  reached   the    court    of   rdexico    before    Otermin's    letter,    for   it 

fw-as  given  to  the  fiscal  on  April   13.     Tlie  ii.^eal  recommended 
that  the  refugees  settle  in  the  places  which  the  governor  found 

f  most  convenient,  separating  the  Indians  from  the  Spaniards,  but 

''  disposing  the  sites  so  tliat  all  would  be  undc:r  the  protection  of                   i 

r  the  presidio  and  able  to  defend  thenLselves  against  the  enemy.                   j 

I  In  this  way  the  presidio  would  serve  as  a  buhvark  for  the  prov-                   ; 

J  inces  of  Sonora  and  La  Ylzcaya,  audi  would  be  more  valualde                   I 

I  than  88  erected  in  the  villa  of  Santa  Fe,  where,  because  of  the                   i 

I  great  distances,  the  intervening  Apiache  enemy,  and  tlie  fact  tliat                   ■ 

«  the  fort  faced  the  enemy  on  ail  sides,  its  security"  was  threatened,                   | 

[  aid  was  difticult,  and  the  congregations  and  missionaries  ^vere                   \ 

I  left   exposed   to  such    lamentable   expericTices   as   the   revolt   of                   ! 

It  was  not  until  June  2b  that  the  tisenl  gave  his  opinion  of  j 

Oterniin's  recommendations.     In   tlie  main  points  his  renlv  was  \ 

^  the  same  as  that  given  to  Ayeta 's  letter.     He  said  Otermin's                  ; 

i  plan,   was   convenient,    because   the   three   io\'al    conversions    of                  ! 
Guadalupe,  San  Francisco,  and  La  Soledad,  and  the  loyal  Indians                .  \ 

I  who  had  retreated  from  New  ]\Iexico,   all  deserved  ]>roteetion.                  j 

^  With   th^^e  Indians  it  would  be  possible  to   form   one   or  two                  | 

I  settlements,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  but  under  tlie                  j 

\  shelter  of  a  presidio  of  fifty  men,  centrally  located.     For  better                  \ 

t^  defense  and  an  increas-'^  in  the  number  of  Spaniards  at:  El  Paso,                  j 

I  Uie  fiscal  favored  excluding  fruui  the  ])residio  the  men  already                  j 


1-^  Letter  of  Ayr-:-,  TVliruary  jl,  inS2,  I^xpcdla'tc  No.  2,  p.  37;  Virta 
men  Fiscal,  unurd  y,  I'rif.,  ?.;).  3S-39  (n  fragment). 
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settled  at  HI  P;jso  and  oii listing  soldiers  from  FaiTcd,  Sonora.  and 
other  plaee.s.  To  avoid  diss^itisf action  he  favored  imposing  upon 
the  goveri;or,  or  the  ];)<''rsc)n  having  iiiese  arr.-uigenients  in  cliarge, 
grave  punishment  for  faihire  to  cojnply  with  the  orders.  To 
avoid  disputes  ov<;r  ajriinals  and  oppre-i.-ien  of  the  Indians,  he 
repeated  tne  iiecessit}-  of  separating  the  Indians  from  tlie  Span- 
iards.^' 

The  action  taken  by  the  junta  general  with  reference  to  the  I 

abo\  e  recommendations  of  the  fiscal  is  gathered  from  secondary  "\ 

sources,   a.s  tlie  document  itself  is  missing  from  the  collections  \ 

now  avaihdde.     From  these  secondary  soui'ces,  it  is  learned  that  f 

the  junta  general  gave  its  dt-cision  on  Julv  28.    It  provided  that  I 

the  soldiers  of  the  prtsidio  should  be  enlisted  in  Zacatecas,  and  ^ 

not  in  l*arral  or  Sonora,  as  the  fiscal  advised;   and  that  they  | 

should  i-eceive  three  hundred  and  hfteen   pesos  each  per  year,  4 

as  did  the  soldiers  of  Sinaloa.     The  action  of  this  junta  general,  J" 

VvJiich  ^\as  leased  on  tlie  royal  cedula  of  1682,  Vv'as  reported  to  | 

the  king  in  a  letter  dated  December  22,  1682.     According!}',  on  I 

September  4,   1683.  the  king  issued  another  crdula  confirming  | 

the  action  of  the  junta  general  of  July  28,  1082.^^  | 

Whether  Otei-mdn  av/cdted  oi-ders  from  the  superior  govern-  I 

ment  or  put  into  innnediate  execution  Ids  plan  of  settlement,  is  | 

n(it  clear  from  tlu?  documents  now  avai]al)le.d-'     Before  locating  | 

the  Spaniards  and  Ii-dianM.  hoNvevur,  he  took  with  him  severe;!  | 

mend'jers  oi:  the  cabildo  and  nmde  a  careful  examination  of  liotli  | 

banks  of  th^>  Rio  del  Norte,  from  Estero  I;ar>^o  to  La  Toma,  the  I 

conversion  oi  the  Sumas.    He  found  no  place  that  appeared  more  I 

suitable  for  settlement  titan  San  Loreuizo,  which  was  chosen,  not  j 

because  of  its  positive  filuess,  but  becaase  it  appeared  possible  | 

to  niaijitain  tiie  Spaniards  lliere  until  the  orders  of  thu  vi(:erov  j 

.  I 

1'  Dirtn-nh.n  I  iscal,  in  Autos  J'crtcncciente.-^,  folio  110.  I 

j^.Vcy  Mtxico  Ctdula^  (No.  167),  No.  7,  folios  n--ll  (MS  in  Bancroft  J 

ColLctioii) ;  opinion-  oi  the  fr~^cat,  I'xpciJientc  No.  'i,  p.  26.  l 

■!'-•  in  tilO  calh-ciiuns  of  d(jcuincTLts  used  in  preparing  tbis  ])apor  thcr'3  ■- 
appear  only  one  or  two  signed  by  Otermin  between  February  11,  3GS2,  and 

Acii'.i.st,  IGS;;.,  ai  viiich  t'inie  Orur'.aie  assun;ed   the  ,G:oven!nicnt;   and   cone  | 

of  tlu'rie  relate  to  Otermiu's  dispo.siti-on  of  the  people  at  F.l  Paso.  I 


t 
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!  I 

I  should  arrive.-'^     The  Spaniards,  therefore,  were  placed  in  San  \ 

^  Lorenzo,  a  l(>ague  ai^d  a  half  from  tl^e  nnssion  San  Franciseo  de 

io:;  SiiLias-^  and  about  twelve  leagia-s  from  El  Paso.--     The  In-  j 

f  dians  were  settled  in  three  piiebhi^,.    According  to  Esealante  their  j 

I  location  was  as  follows:  *'two  leagues,  [or!  nio)-e  below  Nuestra  | 

1^  Seuora  de  Gnadaiupe  del  Paso,  v/ith  Piros  and  Ton.ij>iror-;  Indians,  \ 

]  tlie  pnel'lo  of  Seneeii;  a  league  and  a  half  toward  the  east,  with  ; 

I  Tihuas  Indians,  the  pricblo  of  Corpus  Christi  de  la  Islcta;  twelve 

'  leaa'ues  from  El  Pa>:o,  and  seven  and  a  half. from  Islela,  followincr 

\  the  r.iYYWQ.  Pio  del  Norte,  with  Piros  Indians,  a  few  Tiianos,  and 

I  some   more   Gcmex,   the   third   pueblo,   ^\'ith   the   appelation    of 

I  Nuestrft  Senora  del  Socorro."-^     The  founding  of  the  presidio, 

J  in  aceordanee  with  the  recent  ruling,  was  probably  left  for  execu-  ; 

f  tJon  to  Oiennin's  sueeessor,  Don  Jironza  Petriz  de  Cruzate.  ! 

I  -'0  The  cabilJo  to  tbe  vicerov,  July  6,  i684,  Autos  sohrc  los  Socorro'^,  j 

f  ioYiv    140;   letter   of   th^   cabildo,   September   27,   1685,   ibii^.,   f.   145;    the  [' 

(  cubiido  to  Cruzate,  Septembev  20,  16S4,  il)id.,-f.  36;  Auto  of  Cruzate,  ibid.,  ' 

I  fP.  34-3 u.  I 

I  21  Yetaucnrt,  Chronica  (Mex,  1697),  Part  I,  chap.  Y,  see.  27,  p.  9S.  j 

\  -^'  Auto  of  Otermui,  iu  Autos  score  los  Socorios,  follu  37.  j 

I  --^  E;-.ealaijte,   Carta   de  1776,  pp.   ] 20-121,  in  Doc.   para   la  Ris^oria   de  | 

f  Mexico,  Ifrrera  serie  (Mex,  185G);  see  aP-o  Boiu]hi,  Apviues  sohre  el  Nucvg  \ 

i'  Mexico,  irj  2sew  Mexico  Cedulas,  tolio  1   (MSS  in  Bancroft  Coriection).  j 

I  ;• 
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JV.  TflE  POaNDlNG  OF  TIIK  PKESIDIO  AKI)  THE  JiEOKGAN^ 
IZATION  OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS,  16S3 

1.  Eqiiipmetif  for  tlie  Vrcsidio. —  Ii]  1GS3  a  change  of  gov- 
ernors occurred  irj  Ne\\'  J^Jexieo^  }n;obab]y  occ'Lsioucd  ]>\'  Otermin's 
rerjTiest,  made  on  Felrniary  11,  lGy2,  for  a  lenve  of  absence  to 
g"o  to  I'arral  for  raedical  atteDtion,  As  tlie  fiscal  disapproved  of 
granting  the  leave  of  aliseiice  on  aeconnt  of  the  nns'-ttled  condi- 
tions at  EI  Paso,  it  is  prob'able  that  the  junta  general  of  July  28 
reeomirieiided  the  appointment  of  Dun  Jironza  Petriz  cie  Cruzate 
to  relieve  Otermin,  for  a  royal  ccihiki  v/iis  issued  in  1632  approv-. 
ing  tiic  appointment  of  Cruzate  as  governor  of  New  J^lexico.^ 
The  foujiding  oi  tite  pj-esidio  and  the  reorganizalion  of  the  settle- 
ments at  El  Pai^o  iolhAved  the  change  of  execotives. 

It  lias  been  stated  before  that  the  jinrta  general  of  July  28, 
16S2,  provided  for  a  presidio  of  fifty  soldiers  to  be  enlisted  at 
Zacatecas  at  a  salary  of  three  luru deed  and  fifteen  pesos  a  year 
each,  accoi'ding  to  tlie  custom  in  oinaloa.-  As  soon  as  Cjaizate 
Tvas  named  for  the  ohice  of  goverrior,  he  began  inniiediately  to 
make  plans  for  putting  the  order  of  the  junta  general  into 
execution.  On  August  26,  he  presented  the  viceroy  vrith  a 
petition  asldng  for  three  years'  salary  in  advance,  ui'ging  na  his 
reason  the  necessity  of  making  a  long  journey  to  enlist  the  si^l- 
diers,  arid  his  wish  to  take  a  force  of  eight  or  ten  n)en  to  New 
Mexico  at  his  own  expense.  The  viceroy  granted  Inm  the  two 
years'  pay  in  advajice.^ 

1  Th'-'  writer  has  nPi-ondy  indicated  that  the  document  co^>tniuing  the 
resolution  of  the  junt<i  genfra!  of  Jniy  28,  1682,  is  a  fviigiueut.  More- 
over, thv'  writer  hns  not  ,seeu  the  cedida  mentioned  above,  the  title  of 
wiiich  is  listed  in  Bandelier's  collection  of  New  ^Mexican  documents  in  the 
Iccport  of  U.  S.  Commission,  to  thti  Coltimoian,  Historical  Exposition  at 
Madrid.  rSt^2-93  in  Tlouse  Exec.  Doc,  Srd  Se.^s.,  5ord  Coi'.fjress,  1394-95, 
vol.  3E  p.  31 S. 

^  Diriaiiini  Fiscal,  in  Expedient e  Xo.  S,  pj».  3S":^0. 

'•'  P'/iitio?!  of  C'ra/ate.  in  Exprdicnte  No.  .i'.  p.  6;  the  vie^M-oj.-  to  the  fiscal, 
il^id.,  p.  <i,  opinion  of  the  iincal,  ibid.,  p.  C;  tiie  viceroy  to  ulie  roy;;.!  otrloials, 
;''''..  p.  •>:  wp;-ii.)ii  of  the  royal  oiJieials,  ih'.d..  pp,  (i-7;  de^ri-e  of  the  viee- 
rov.  ibid.,  p.   7. 
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I  Having  provided  for  Jiiiiiseli,  Criizate  devoted  liis  energic^^  to  I 

I  seeuriDir  the  eqidpnient  of  his  luerj.    Between  jVngiLst,  36S2,  and  i 

f  i^ilcirc']},  liySo.  a  vi;.:oroiis  corrc-'poadencc  fool.:  i-Iacc  l^etwcen  Cm-  I 

jl  zate  and  the  government  ofiiv?cr>s;-     The  deh;ite  centered  around  ; 

I  the  number  of  e;irbiaes  Jieeded;  the  am.onnt  of  x»o\vder  and  balls;  | 

I  the  money  for  building:  a  fort,  or  sti'ongliohl ;  ilie  plnce  and  man-  ; 

\  ner  of  paying  the  sohiiers ;  the  trrant  of  early  for  earrvin^r  f rei^dit ;  : 

I  and  a  loader  to  conduct  the  soldiers  to  New  ^Jexico.     At  h^ist 

I  three  sets  of  petitions  were  fiu^d  by  Criiz:ue.     The  viceroy  con- 

I  firmed  the  fiseal's  reply  to  the  fir.=^.|  series  on  Beptemlver  15,  1682.^ 

I  Some  of  the  grants  of  supplies  seemed  insufficient  to  Cruzatc, 

I  and  he  asked  for  a  reconsideration.     His  x>etition  was  placed 

[  before  tlie  junta  general  for  f iirther  examination/^  but  before  the  ; 

t  junta  general  Jiiet,  a  change  of  fiseals  occurred  and  Cruzate  seized  ; 

:  the  opportunity  to  open  a  second  series  of  petitions.     The  new  \ 

c  fiscal  sustained  the  opinion  of  his  predecessor  iui  all  things  except- 

f  ing  the  place  of  paying  the  soldiers;  he  favored  the  use  of  the  • 

t  treasurv  at  Zacatecas  rather  tlr.tn  that  of  Durango.'      Cruziitc  | 

r  was  still  dissati;>f]ed  with  the  ecpiipment  given  him.    "Xvhen  Father  \ 

I  Ay  eta  appeared  in  the  City  of  i\iexieo  in  January,  16S3,  Cruzate  I 

I  made  use  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Nevv'  x\Iexican  affairs  to  • 

f  secure  the  equipment  he  wanted.     Tl>e  fiscal  interviewed  Ayeta,  I 

I  and  the  junta  general  eventually  met  on  Jnrjuary  27.  1GS3,  and  \ 

I  passed  finally  on  all  petitions  presented  by  CrazMte,  ordering  all  i 

in  llie  lip-lit  of  the  infor^vuslion  furnished  l-y  Ayeta. '^  | 

I  Cruzate  w^rs  given  iifty  mounted  soldiers  and  fifty  carbines  ] 

f  for  the  soldiers;  two  carbines  apiece  was  t]\e  nsual  grant,  but  j 

the  authorities  thought  the  deficiency  could  be  supplied  out  of  ' 

I  tlie  hundred   carbines   which   Ayeta   took  to   Jid   Paso  in   1G81.  i 

I  The  customary  grant  of  orie  hundred  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  ; 

load  was  sustained,  and  tla;  customary  grant  of  ten  quintrJs  of  j 


•*  Expedicnte  No.  .„',  pp.  1— j3. 

'•  I'etition  of  C'ruzate,  Expediente  No,  £,  p.  8;  tb(?  viceroy  to  the  Cseah 
ihid,.  p.  S;   opiiiioii  of  t}>e  i3sca!,  ihid.,  pp.  S-9;   tlie  vJccToy  to  tlie  roy.nl 
f^  •        cr:;'er,.,  il"'!.,  p.  S*;  opiaion  of  the  loya]  oilicors,,  ihid.,  p.  JO;  decree  of  ibo 

I  vicetoy,   'ibnl,  p.  IH. 

*  '■  F.':pcd:rn'l  No.  .',  pp.  U-17. 

^  «  Ibid.,  pp.  2S-34. 


I 
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I    '. 

po^^'del•  was  inere^isod  io  twelve  quintals,  with  tlu-  provision  that  I    i 

it  should  Ix*  boui^ht  of  tlio  f-overrnaent  coutractor  at  tho  price  |    | 

given  tlie  kin^.     A  ;naui  of  [wu  thousand  pesos  Avas  made  for  |   | 

buildine  a  stronghold  for  the  lodixini;-  of  the  civil  and  niiiitarv  .  f   J 

organizations;  the  grant  specified  tliat  the  strongliold  should  be  '    •- 

built  of  adobe  by  pa.id  Indian  labor,  and  that  th^:^  })ro,gress  and 

cos;t  of  the  structure  should  be  reported  to  tlu^  r^'V^'^  tribunal,  - 

The  three  hundred  aiKl  fiitecni.  ])es:os  allowed  each  soldier  yearly  i    ^ 

was   ordered  paid   from  thie  .treasury  of   Zacatecas,   instead   of  f   ^ 

Duraugo,  in  the  form  practiced  in  the  villas  of  Cerralvo  and 

Cadereita;  advance  pa\'  of  thi-ee  pesos  a  day,  to  be  deducted  frorn 

the  sn.]ary  of  1684,  v/as  granted  each  soldier  in  addition  to  the  ^     ~ 

two  nionths'  pay  in  ad\"-3nce  given  at  the  time  of  enlistment  and  |    | 

I    * 

of  set  dug  out  to  New  Mexico/'    A  decree  of  the  viceroy  of  Sep-  1    | 

tembur  15,  1G82,  ordered  the  money  loi'  the  soldiers  paid  to  the  |-  I 

govei^nor,  or  to  the  chief  legally  in  charge  of  the  presidio,  upon  '    [' 

receipt  from  that  oliieer  of  a  certified  list  containing  tlie  names  i 

of  all  the  soldiers  aetualiy  present  in  the  presidio  during  the  |    | 

year,  witli  a  statement  of  tlieir  arms  and  horses,  the  numbers  ! 

absent,  fugitive,  sick,  or  dead,  and  the  .names  of  the  substitutes  . 

enlisted,  with  the  date  of  their  enlistraentd'^     Tlie  three  carts  : 

asked   for  in  Tdace  of  the   customarv   grant   of   eii:iht   hundred  I    | 
pesos  for  freightage  were  withheld  on  the  ground,  that  they  had 
not  been  given  since  1674;  but  a  ?]!nnber  of  carts  wej'e  given  to 
the  reiigious  iii  winch  to  take  their  supplies  to  Tnow  Mexico." 

In  February  Cruzate  petitioned  for  a  cabo  €0}}(isario  and  an  I    | 

aposeniador  to  conduct  his  soldiers  to  Nevr  ]\rexieo,  and  asl;ed  "     '• 
that  i^.Iiguel  de  Salazar  y  Guzman  and  iVlanuel  Saenz  de  Cuacoeas 

be  appointed  to  those  positions  at  the  usual  pay.    j\.  junta  general  \     ] 

of  ]\IaTH;li  K)  ordered  that  the  viceroy  should  name  a  cabo  coinis-  [     ; 

ario  at  a  salary-  of  two  ducats  a  day  above  the  pay  of  a  private  |    .■ 

sohli*:)',  the  pay  to  begin  on  the  day  <.»f  taking  command  of  the  |    ] 
soldiers  and  to  end  ^s-]io]i  the  soldiers  were  delivered  at  El  Pasod^ 

ft  Action  of  tlio  Juiitu  general,  J'xpeduntc  No.  S",  pp.  oo-SC. 

If'  Join.,  up.  8-10. 

ii  ///((/.,  pp.  1-5,  li-J5,  aud  33-30. 

1^  IbuL,  pp.  -10-43. 
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I  ! 

i.  2.   Th.e  Fo}inding  of  ilic  PrcMdio. — Ai?  soon  as  Cruzate  reached  ; 

f  KI  Paso,  a])Oi!t  tho  thirtieth  of  Aiu^ust,  108:1' •  \v;  jaade  a  search 

I  for  a  suitable  place  to  locate  the  presidio  and  the  vil];)..     Taldiig  : 

i  with  him  two  meinbors  of  the  cabildo,  the  regidor  and  procurador  i 

|:  general,  Alonso  del  Rio,  Captain  Y^nacio  Yaca,  Alcalde  Juan  j 

I  Liicero  do  Godoy.  Maostre  dc  Criinpo  Francisco  Gomez  Iiobledo,  | 

I  Sargento    Mayor    Lorenzo    dc    }dadrid,    and    some    citizens,    he  | 

I  searched  both  banlcs  of  trie  llio  del  Norte  for  a  distance  of  six- 

I  teen  leat^-nes  and  examined  the  reiTion  irinnediately  around  Pueblo 

I  del  Paso,  but  found  no  place  soitable  for  settlement;  some  parts 

I  .  were  submerged  or  nniddy  from  the  freshets,  and  othcrN  ^vere 

I  exceedingly   high   and    dryd^      He   finally   placed   lh.e   ])residio,  , 

whieh  was  c;Jled  Xuestra  Scnora  del  Pilar  y  el  Glorioso   San  I 

Jose,  about  se^ven  leaguc-s  from  the  pueblo  of  El  Paso,  and  mid-  • 

way  between  that  place  oTia  the  Rcj^d  do  San  I;orenzod"  i 

I  As   Cruzate   brought   to   El   Paso   only   twenty   of   the   fifty  i 

soldiers  lie  was  i^equired  to  enlist,  lie  was  compelled  to  complete 

I  the  quota  by  enlisting  some  strangers  found  at  El  Paso  and  some 

I" 

I  of  Otermin's  veteraasd'^    He  cippointed  the  officers  of  the  presidio 

I  and    distributed   among   tliC   soldiers   the    fifty   carbines   which  } 

I  the  government  had  given  him,  and  four  boxes  winch   he  had  i 

I        •        brought  at  his  own  expense.^'     Writing  to  tiie  viceroy'  on  October  ! 

I  30,  16S3,  Cruzate  reported  that  he  bad  only  lifty  soldiers  m  the  j 

f  presidio,  and  tiiat  lie  was  very  short  of  Spaniards,^ ^  fioni  Avhich  j 

J.  Siatement  it  ap] sears  tlad  the  male  pojmlation  of  El  Pa^o  nuist  } 

I  ha^-e  been  scant.     However,  the  muster  roll  submitted  .May  30,  j 

f"  - 

I  JG8f: — doubtless  the  annual   report  required  before  paying  the  j 

I  soldiers  their  \v-agc£— sla:>v,ed  a  total  of  fifty-six,  including  the  I 

I  j 

I  13  CertHTcrition    of    tho    cahildo.    Aidod    sohre    lot'    Socorros,    folic    IS";  | 

}[  ])etitiou  of  the  cabiido,  ibid.,  f.  J4a.  I 

I  1^  Petitioti  of  the  cabiido.  ibid.,  folio  20;   Avio  of  Cnizate,  ihid.,  ff.  34-  i 

I  35;  petition  of  the  cabiido,  >bid.,  f.  36;  Aido  of  Oruzato,  ibid.,  f.  37.  1 

I  i^Petiliou  of  the  cabiido,  ibid.,  folio  20.                                                                                '     j 

I  1^  Certificatloii  of  the  cabiido,  ibid.,  folio  135;  petition  of  the  caldldo,  j 

I  Sopteinbor  27,   1GS5.    ihid.,   f.   14t3;   T-etition  of  the  cabilJo.  July   G,   ICSl,                     .    i 

I  ibid.,f£.  140-50.         '                               ^                             ,                '         ^  j 

I  i' Letter  of  Cru:^atc,  I'ui*;?!",  p.  SO;  Dictamt/i  Fiscal,  in  Vvjav,  p.  63.  I 

I  ^-  Lett.:!'  of  Cruzate,  Ej:pcdlente  Ko.  >.',  p.  52.  ; 
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■      .  I 

oilieors,  ^orXy  f<.)rei.<.nicrs,  and  sixteen  veterr'tns  of  New  ]\rexico.  | 

The  sixteen  veteriHis  v.ere  .siibstitntes  i'or  six.  fugilives,  eight  ill,  | 

and  two  tibseirl:  with  permission.     Eoqii^  ~\l'ndtid,  a  veteran  of  | 

New  iMexico,  wa.s  named  in  the  nmster  roll  ns  tlie  captain   oP  | 

the  presidio.'^  | 

3.  llcorfjanization  of  thr.  Sciilnnc nl^'. — At  the  srnnc  time  tliat  | 

Cruzate  k)cafed  the  presidio,  lie  jn.ade  an  efl'ort  to  change  the  site  ^ 

of  tlie  viUa  of  vSanta  Fe  from  San  Lorenzt)  to  a  phice  about  one  I 

leagne  from  the  pitebh^  of  El  Paso.     He  hoped  by  this  change  | 

to  improve  the  conditio}!  of  the  peoi^de  by  enabling  them  to  make  | 

nse  of  tlie  canal  in  iin'igtUing  tlieir  crops,    lie  promised  to  enlarge  I 

the  canal,  and  actnally  cn.t  a  quantity  oP  timber  for  use  in  con-  1 

slructing  the  buiidiues  on  the  new  site,  but  the  citizens  thought  | 

the  place  selected  inconvenieni   and  witliout  good  pasturage  or  | 

wood.     Cruzate,  tlierefore,  let  Die  nmtter  drop.-'"'  I 

Although  Cruzate  did  not  <jhange  the  site  of  San  LorenzOj  a  I 

reorganization  of  both  the  Indian  ajid  tlie  Spanish  settlements 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  Fn'iy  Nicolas  Lopez,  who  prob- 
ably accompanied  the  new  governor  to  El  Paso.  Lopez  gave  an 
accoTUit  of  his  woi'k  in  a  repi'esentation  to  the  viceroy  made  in 
June,  16S5.     Ilis  first  care  on  reacliijig  El  Paso,  he  said,  was  | 

the  betterment  of  tlie  Spanisli  and  the  Indian  settlers;  he  put  | 

the  villages  in  good  condition  and  added  otliers  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, conforming  his  arrangements  i(>  i^ie  I'-y.Vl  ordinances 
whJcli  provided  for  tlie  sonaraiion  of  the  Indians  from  the 
Spaninrds.--  He  formed  the  '\setileraent  {polAozua)  of  the 
pueblo  of  Socorro  of  Firos  IndiariS;  tiiat  of  San  l^rancisco  of 
Sumas  Indians;  that  of  the  pueblo  of  Sacramento  of  Tiguas 
Indians;  tluit  of  tlit-  i)UHblo  of  San  Antonio  de  Senecu  of  Piros 
and  Tonipiros  Indians;  th*^  new  conversion  of  Santa  Gelrudls  of 
Sumas  Indians ;  tlie  conversion  of  La  Solodad  of  Janos  Indians ; 
the  settlement  of  San  Lorenso  of  Spaniards;  that  of  San  Pedro 

!■'  ^^uster  roll,  Au.t--Ki  sohre  los  Sororros,  folios  57-58. 

-■' Pctirioii  of  the  cnl/ildo,  O-'tobcr  27,  ICSt,  rbid.,  folio  20;  Auto  of 
Ciur.-ilc,  ihuL,  11.  3i-~35;  Juto  of  (.'rny.rUe.,  ihuL,  f.  3S ;  petition  of  the 
ca:.:!u-.d-'epren)ber  30,  1GS4,  ibid.,  f.   11. 

-'  'l'!!!--  iva.»~-  :iPo  in  aecordnniv  with  tliC  roi^Tnun'Tdation  of  tbc  nscal, 
Jiuie  25,  1682.     i^ee  Av.toH  Pcrlencrientes,  foUo   1J9. 
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*  de  Alcantara,  that  of  Seuor  Sau  Jose,  and  that  of  the  old  ]mio])1o 

I  of  Mota — the^e  [layt]  four  of  Spanif^h  citizens  {vccinos) .''-- 
%  The  coj] versions  of  Sau  Francisco  de  ios  Samas  and  La  Sole- 

I  dad   de  hjs  Janos  Vvill   bo   recoRTiized  as  two  of   the   three   old 


f  1680.    Tlic  pueblos  of  Socorro  and  >SaQ  Antonio  de  Scnecu  were 

I  probaJJy  tiie  surae  that  Oternt in  settled  in  16S2.     Of  tlie  jiueblo 

I  of  Socorro,   Escalante,   writing   a  century  later,  says:  "In   the 

I  year  16S3  the  Indians  of  I'-is  pueblo  attempted  to  take  tlie  life 

1;  of  their  niiuisler,  Fathv^i;  rv,-;y  Antonio  Guerra,  and  one  or  two 

I  families  of  Spaniards  who  were  there,  which  crijne  they  did  not 

I  accomplish,  because  the  Zuinas  ^\■ho  were  congregated  'with,  them 

I'  discovered  them.    The  principal  movers  lied  to  Ne\v  iNlcxico,  and 

I  ,                          .                         ~ 

j^  those  who  reiiiained  went,  under  order  of  the  governor,  to  another 

'f- 

I  place  iniich  nearer  to  the  pui'blo  of  Isleta,  where  the  pueblo  is 

I  today,  which  was  the  second  time  they  established  it  with  tlie 

I  name  of  Socorro,"-^     The  Tigua  pueblo  of  Sacramento  appe<:rs 

I  to  have  b^-en  a  new  mission  settled  on  the  site  of  the  Real  del 

I  Santisimo  Sacramento,  one  of  the  camps  located  by  Otermin  in 

p  J6S0.     The  ''new  conversion  of  Santa  Getriidis,  of  Snmas  In- 

I      '  dians"  was  founded  by  Lopez  ot  a  place  called  El  Ojito,  twelve 

I  leagues  from  Nnestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalupe  del  Paso.-^    The  fol- 

I  lowing  accoiuit  of  Santa  Getrndis  was  given  ])y  Escalante:  ''In 

I;  the  year  cin^d  of  '83,  on  October  24,  the  iirst  mission  of  Zumas 

I  Indian;^  was  established  eight  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  pueblo 

I  of  El  Paso,  iu  the  place  ■\nnch  they  now  call  Ojito  de  Samalaynca. 

^:  This  mission  exists  no  longer,  because  the  following  year  of  '84: 

%  they  revoli'>d  with  the  I^Ianso  Christians  and  infidels,  with  the 

I  Janos,  and  other  Sunuis;  and  they  apostatized."-^     Lopez  does 


settlements  already   established  in  the   El  Paso  district  before  j 

1 


J                 \ 

I  -"  Ilcprtscniocion  of  Lopez,  Autos  sohre  Ios  Socorros,  foUo  8-1.     Quoted  \ 

%  by  Bolton  in  The  Texas  Eisi.  Assn.  Quarterly,  vol.  12,  p.  149.  j 

I  23  Escakiite,  Carta  de  1778,  pp.  120-121,  in  Voc.  para  la  llistoria  de  | 

I  Mexico,  Terccra  Scrw  (Mex.  1S5G).  ! 

t  "4  Petition  of  the  cabildo,  Juh'  6,  1CS4,  Autos  sohre  Ios  Socorros,  folio  | 

I  119;  eertilic-.i'ort  of  Oruzate,  Oclobor  4,  J6S-±,  ibid.,  i.  80;  petition  of  tbe  ! 

I:  enbildo,  S: -4. nnbor  27,  16S5,  t^^ifi..  f.  145j  letter  of  Cruzate,  Julv  25,  16S4,  ; 

t  Exp^duni/::n.  :f,y.^6.                                                                                 *  i 

I  -''  }-/^:-:il:\u{^,   Cu'-ia   dr   1778.   j>p.   J20-12J,   in  Doc.  para  la  Ili^ioria  de  ] 

I  }Jrxico.  lerctra  Scne  CM-x.  1S56).  ' 
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imt  ]-tiPntioM   Corpus  Chri>^ti  de  Islr-ta  i^r.\on\:  h\i^  lEclian  sottle- 

iiK'nls;  it  is  ]>robab]c   Lli'il  Lopez's  "o]d  puoblo  of  La  Islota"  | 

of  Spaniards  ^vas  formed  on  the  site  of  Otennin\s  Indiaii  pueblo  i 

of  tluit  rin}]jo.-''  01'  adjoining;  tlie  Tadiau  pueulo,  tlioueh  in  tlic  i 

latter  ease  it  seenis  tjiat  Lopez  ^voukl  have  included  tl;e  Judian  I 

piie]>lo  in  \\VA  list.     San  Lorenzo  and   Son  Pedro  dc  Alcantara  | 

were  proboMy  on  Hie  same  sites  ciiosen  by  Oterniin  in  IGSO.    The  | 

piieljlo  of  Senor  San  Jose  was  proijably  a  new  Spanish  settle-  | 

nient  ]">laecd  on  the  site  of  the  presidio."'  | 

4.   Th'^  Esfiwliskmad  of  :\[isdons  al  La  Junta  de  Jos  luos.—  I 

After  LcSpez  had  eonrplet^'d  his  arrangement  of  the  settlements  | 

at  El  Paso,  lie  undertook  a  missionary  journey  to  La  Junta,  one  | 

hundred  IPcigues  or  nior<-  below  El  Paso,  at  the  junction  of  tlic  I 

Conchf-s   Piver   with   the   Eio   del   Norte,    and   to    the   Jumano  ■•? 

eomitry.     His  ^\-ork  at  La  Junta  was  the  natvtral  secfiienee  of  | 

earlier  and  similarly  ineffectual  efforts  to  Cliristianizc  the  Jolime  i 

India.n.s,  wlio  dwelt  at  that  place.    No  less  a  personage  than  Fray  J 

Garcia   de   San  Francisco,   the   founder   of  Nuestra   Seiiora   de  | 

Guadalupe   d^jl  Paso,   had  visited  the   pnieblos,   said  mass,   and  | 

returned  to  Ei  Paso,  promisir.g-  to  come  again.     His  visit,  which  | 

probably  aTitednted  1671,--^  Wiis  followed  by  tliat  of  another  re-  p 

l3?:ious  of  his  own  order,  named  Frav  Jimn  de   Sumesta,  who  I 

'"  i 

visited  the  first  pueblo  onlv,  find  soon  returned  to  El  Paso.-^  f, 

....                     .  I 

An<;Hher  aeeoimt  of  ow  effort  to  Christianize  tiie  Indians  of  % 

i 

La  Jinita,  in  the  details  of  wliich  there  are  some  discrepancies,  | 
is  rec'''rded  by  .Menchero,  an   eighteenth  century  chronicler  of 

-'i  The  cabildo  informed  Cruiiatc  that  the  natives  of  the  puoblo  of  La  g 

Isleta  v/ere   unable  to   inhabit  it.     See  the  petition   of  the   eabildo,  Sep-  | 

teinber  30,  16S4,  Autos  sobre  los  Socorros,  folio  41,  | 

-"  Boriilla  ineniion<^  San  Antonio,  Senecu,  Nuestra  Senora  del  Socorro,  I 

Sau  Lort'u/.o  del  Kealito,  and  Corpus  Cristi  as  thy  four  niis^dons  formed  | 

for  the-   Indians   who   moved    out   from   their   missions   of   San    Agustin    de  | 

la  Isleta,  Socorro,  and  Senecu,  and  retired  with  the  Spaniards  to  Ei  Paso.  5 

See  Bonilla,  Apiinirs  sobre  el  Xuao  ]!lex><Y>,  in  Neic  Mexico  CedvJ.os,  folio  1.  | 

-'s  S'-'e  p;i:.;e  309.     A  brief  account  of  the  missions  at  l^n   .Junta  is  r^iven  i 

by   Bolton   in    Ids  "Spanish  Occupation  of   Texas,  ■ '   pp.    19-20,   and   in.  his  i 

''JuiiKjno  jndiiins  in  Texas,  1G50-1771,''''  pp.  72-73.  | 

soMendoza.  Scan nda  L'cprtscntaeion^  .junc  13.  IGsl,  in  Viatic,  p.  49. 


I 
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I 

I  New  Mexican  affairs.     Accordinsr  to  this  writer,  tlio  La  Junta 

I  rtiissioiis  had  tlieir  be^nimings  m  KwO,  v/hen  twu  n-ii^iovts  from 

I  New  Jvlexico  appeared  at  tlie  pueLIo;^  and  preaciied  tiic  gos})el  to 

I  a  great  number  of  heathen  Indians,  reinainiiur  aTnong  tiient  t^vo 

I  years.    A  dispute  arisi]it^  among  the  natives  over  the  question  of 

^^  whether  or  not  tliey  shoahl  endu'ace  the  i'aith.,  t'ley  determined 

I  to  expel  the  fri^irs  from  their  hmd^,  naked  and  witliout  food  or 

\  guide  for  their  journey  home.     The  rejected  p]'iests  set  out  for 

I  ParraL    ivteanwhile  the  governor  of  Parral  received  news  of  their 

I  plight  and  set  fortli  v^ith  some  people  to  rescue  them,'    Ke  met 

I  them  on  the  road,  dying  of  cold  and  hanger,  succored  them,  ar.d 

I  sent  them  in  safety  to  Kew  Mexico.-^"     There  is  a  probability 

I  that  this  is  a  confused  account  of  Lopez's  visit  to  La  Junta  in 

f  1683,  to  be  recounted  later.    Escalante  tells  the  story  of  a  similar 

f  treatment  liaving  been  meted  out  to  the  two  priests  left  at  La                  : 

\  Junta  by  Father  Lopez;  but  at:^cording  to  the  information  fur- 

I  nishcd  by  Loiiez.  the  Christian  Indians  conducted  tlie  priests  to                  j 

r  Parrai  in  safety.     The  J i dime  Indians,  moreover,  told  Ivlendoza                  | 

I  in  1684  that  no  Spaniards  or  religious  had  been  among  them                  \ 

i  since  Frav  Sumesta's  withdrawal."^                                                                      j 

\           ■  In  16b3  several  deputations  of  Indians  fro?n  ija  Junta  and      .             | 

I  from  th,e  dumano  tribes  on  the  Coh'^rado  Piver  appeared  at  El                  1 

j^  PasG,  asking  for  seculars  and  religious  to  settle  and  convert  their                  I 

lands.     Trie  last   of  these   dc])utations   appeared   after  Lopez's  \ 

ariiva]  at  £1  l^aso.     Lcpcz  became  deeply  interesred  m  this  new  | 

I  field  for  relia"ious  work,  and  resorted  to  a  device  to  test  the  sin-                  I 

■  '                                                    •                •                        I 
cerity  of  tlie  petitioners.     lie  told  tliem  it  was  very  inconvenient                  \ 

]  to  sav  ma.ss  without  a  church  for  the  ]nirnose.     Not  daunted  b\'                  ! 

\  this  new  obstacle  placed  in  tlie  wav  of  their  desires,  the  leaders                  . 

I  ^                              *'                .                                                       i 

;  took  the  measurements  of  the  church  at  El  Paso  and  dispatched                  | 

I  Xhcm  to  La  Junta  b>'  couriers  with  an  order  to  Inive  a  church 

I  built.     Within  twenty  days,  a  messenger  returned,  accomparded                  1 


■"5"  Mench.ero,  T:ifor,)H\  un-bitrd.  in  Doc.  Jtli^t.  N.  Ilex.,  vob  2,  pp.  74G- 
71!g  Yiil-i  ScAoi'.  r/;.v5';^;   Ajncrwana  (Mexico,  174G),   vol.  2,  pp.  411-422. 

-I  i>oa!ante.  Or '  .wf  :/'  .17  73,  iu  Doc.  para  la  Hist.  Me:x.,  Tcrcera  Serie, 
pp.  12.]  -j2J  (Mi.'X.,  l^.M.);  Lopez,  liepresenii^doa.  in  Vinae,  p.  Ii4;  Alonvtoza. 
Segu!id:(   i:^^nr<^:'i:li:::C:>.  Jiiuo  12^  16S4,  ibid.,  p.  49. 
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by  more  than  sixty  men  and  v/omen.  to  report  tluit  tlie  natives 
at  La  Junto  vrerc  V>n;sy  ])iii]din?4'  tvv-D  clnirclie^.'-- 

Coiiviuced    ot   the   sincerity   o]!   the   Indians,    I'Vithor   Lopez 

determined   ta  go   to   I'ja   Jmsta.     Tfddng  two   priests,   Fathers 

Acevedo  and  Za^^aieta.  he  set  out  on  foot,  in  cojrJi);uiy  with  the 

Indians.     After  thirteen  days  of  ardii.nis  travel,  follov/ing  the 

course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  passing  miiny  Siinia  setlJemenls, 

he   arrived   at   his   destination.      There   he   found   a   good-sized 

church,  built  of  reeds,  witli  an  altar  the  size  of  that  in  the  churtdi 

at   EI   P:-3S0.      Passing   six   leagues   beyond,    he    found   anotlier 

church,  hirger  and  raore  carefully  made,  and  a  dwelling  for  the 

priests.     Lopez  halted  there,  and  began  cateeliizing  the  adults 

and  baj>tizing  tlie  infaiits.     He  fouiid  among  thi^ni  a  lunnber  of 

Christians  who  had  been  baptized  at  Parral.     While  Ijopez  vras 

ai:  work  there,  seven  other  nations  built,  churclies  for  tlie  purpose 

of   having   hiro   say   mass   for   them,    and.   many   other   nations 

petitioned  hini.  for  religious.    He  endeavored  to  retain  the  friend-  | 

ship  of  all  these  tribes  by  xjrumising  to  bring  them  priests  as  I 

soon  as  he  could  get  them  from  Mexico.  | 

"V\\hen  Fatiier  Lopez  had  the  n.atives  fairly  wel)  under  admin-  | 

istration,  and  had  helped  them  plant  crops  of  maize,  vheat,  bean:^, 

pureipkins,  melou.s,  v.atermelons  arid  tobacco,  he  made  a  repoit 

of  his  work  to  Gruzate,  and  aslied  him  to  send  him  sixty  men. 

In  the  iueaiitime  Gruzate  had  eoimmissioned  ]\laestre  de  Campo 

Juan  Dominguez  de  Idendozti  to  make  a  jouriiey  to  the  eastern 

Jumauo  country.     I\Iendoza  set  out  from  El  Paso  on  December 

15,  and  reached  La  Junta  on  the  tvrenty-ninth.    Witti  Tslendoza  as 

escort,   L6[)ez   continued   his   journe}'   to   the   Jumano   country. 

Le;iving  Fatlier  i\cevedo  in  charge  of  the  new  missions,  he  took 

with  him  Father  Zavaleta  and  set  out  for  the  eeist  on  January  1. 

As  the  story  of  tlie  visit  to  the  Jnmooo  country  does  not  be<ir 

directly  on  El  Paso  history,  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  work 

of  Father  Acevedo,  during  Failier  Lopez's  absence. 


3-U'>torp.un,  Ynformc,  August  11,  16S3,  J-Jxpedievte  JS'o.  J,  p.  60  ft'.;  rtv 
pori  of  Juan  Sabc:.it:i,  October  20,  10S3,  Tiiifje,  pp.  5~1'"»;  Heprciientacwn 
of  L6i/-:z,  ibid.,  pp.  GO-Gl. 
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I  Missionary  work  at  h?.  Junta  progressed  satisfactorily  under 

i  the  diroctio]]  of  Acevedo.     '}>l<jre  thau  five  luindred  mea,  women 

I  (lud  fliildren  accepted  Cluastianity,  and  n-^any  men  and  women 

i  consented  to  be  married  aecording  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 

I  All  of  the  churches  were  completed.     The  Indians  seeir.ed  well 

pleased   with,   their  share   in   the   v/ork,   and   on   tlie   return   of 


I  Lopez  begged  hiin  to  ask  Aceyedo  wliether  they  had  taken  good 

I  care  of  him  and  provided  him  with  meat  and  ^^'lieat.     On  the 

I  twelfth  of  June,  when  Lopez  and  LlL'ndo/.a  were  about  to  return 

i^  to  El  J-'r^^o,  the  chiefs  of  the  nations  ?nd  about  five  hundred 

I  people  petitioned  him  for  six  more  religious  to  assist  Acevedo  in 

f  his  work,  saying  that  their  pueblos  were  so  scattei^d  that  one 

f  priest  could  not  minister  to  them  all.     Lopez  agreed  to  leave 

I  Father  Zavaleta  with  Acevedo,  and  promised  to  seiid  additional 

I  piiesis  as  soon  as  he  could  bring  them   iro?n  Islexico.^^     What 

I  occurred   at   La  Junta  subseciuently   will   appear   in   tlie   next 

\.  chapter. 


^^  liepresen-focion  of  Lopez,  iii  Viagc,  pp.  61- C2;  Ti'iario,  ibid.,  pp.  11-19. 
55-56,  63-64,  aad  93. 
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V.  THE  REVOLT  01'  THE  ^fAXSC^S  AND  THEIE  >7EJGI1B0:RS 


1.  liuhan  Unreal  and  ilic  Oufhrcah  of  the  lievolt. — AVhen,  in 
1GS3.  the  presidio  was  foundi'd.  and  both  the  Indian  f-nd  tlie 
Si')nnish  pueblos  were  rearranged  by  Criizate  and  LrSpez,  tlie 
settlements  at  El  Paso  seemed  assured  in  the  places  assigned 
them.  But  no  such  perraanency  residted,  for  there  occuri'ed  in 
tlie  spring  of  16S4  a  general  revolt  of  the  nations  in  and  near 
El  Paso  vdiieh  made  a  more  compact  organization  of  the  settle- 
ments imperative  and  caused,  the  abandonment  of  the  missions 
at  lia  Junta.     ■■.:•  ■.  .■;  .  .  ,  :    ^ 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  took  up  tlieir  residence  at 
El  rv.so  in  16S0,  they  fell  a  certain  insecurity  from  the  neigldjior-, 
ing  Indians,  for  rumors  were  afloat  >\}iile  the  refngees  were  still 
at  La  Salineta  that  the  Indians  of  the  El  Paso  missions  and  those 
of  Sonora  and  ot'ier  neighboi'ing  places  were  in  a  general  con- 
vocation, and  that  tlie  Mansos  would  kill  all  the  Spaniards  who 
might  escape  the  Indiaris  of  tlie  interiord  The  unrest  seems  to 
have  been  general,  for  Senor  Agramontes,  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
wrote  Otermin  that  the  Janos,  Yunnnas  [Yumas?],  and  other 
neighboring  tribes  were  ail  oi"  one  temper  and  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  Indians  of  Now  Jiexico.-  Otermm,  moreover, 
wrote  tlie  viceroy  thcd  it  was  rumored  in  the  conversion  of  Guad- 
alupe that  the  Sonora  Indians  weie  restless,  and  that  the  IMansos 
and  Sumas  were  not  secure  from  tlieir  influence/'^  The  alcaldes 
and  regidores,  also,  in  an  auto  of  October  3,  mentioned  the  rumor 
of  a  coD^-ocation  of  Sonora  and  El  Paso  Indians/    On  October  16 


1  Opinion  of  ttie  field  riiarsiia's,  etc.,  AiUlos  tocdutcs.  folios  64-05; 
opluioa  of  the  ayuutamiciito,  J(/^io5  tocuutes,  f.  74;  letlor  of  Avota,  August 
31,  IGSO.  Doc.  Hist.  Naevo  Mej.,  voh  ],  p.  5GI. 

-  T^rtter  of  Agramoutos,  Septeiuber  IG,  ]680,  AiUios  locanies,  folio  SI. 

^Anfo  of  Oten-iiii.  October  2,  168i),  ih'il.,  fotio  Gl. 

^  Auto  of  alcaldt'rf  an<l  rog;dore^>.  Oetor-or  ?,,  16S0,  ibia..  folio  74. 


iiJ^etter  of  Cruzate,  October  3u,  JiV^o.   Vuii/t,  \>.  4. 
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I  •    •                                                   i 

I  the  cabildo  infornjed  the  governor  that  tlio  Indians  of  El  Paso 

I  were  liviiif;-  withoTit  much  subjecticrii,  and  advised  liini  Jiot  to  })er- 

\:  riiit  them  to  ^o  to  Nueva  X'izcaya,  cspeciany  ihc  Piros  and  those                 '•■ 

I  of  the  conversion  of  Cruada]n];)e.^     On  Oetot^cr  20,  Otennin  re-                  j 

I  ported  that  tliree  Ijidiaiis  had  been  arrested  at  Casas  Grandes                 1 

f  ! 

f  on  suspicion  of  plottini:;'  a  revolt/^     In  December  h'ather  Ayeta                 i 

i  .        ^ 

I  mentioned  a  threatened  re\^olt  in  Nneva  Vizcaya,  and  said  tlie                 ■ 

I  danger  T,- as  heightened  hy  \h('  fact  tliaf  the  Tn.dians  ^vere  urdted.' 

I  The  infii;H;nee  of  the  New  ]\Icxican  j'cbels  was  not  the  sole 

I  incitnig  canse  of  this  general  Indian  nnrest.    The  Apaches,  long- 

I  standing  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  were  constantly  undermining 

f  Spanish  influence  o\'er  the  more  tra'd:'b]e  tribes.     Even  before 

I  the  New  ]\Iexiean  revolt  they  had  forced  the  Indians  of  Senecii,                 ; 

f;  Socoriu,  Alamillo,  and  Sevilleta,  to  al^audon  their  pneblos,^     The                  j 

I  Apaclies,  moreover,  endeavored  repeaiedly  to  draw  the  Christian                 j 

%  Indians  into  their  alliance  and  freauentlv  succeeded.     Onh'  the                 '■■ 

|;  nmessant  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  prevenled  their  destroying  the                 > 

1^  kingdom.^'    On  January  30,  ].682.  Pray  Nicolas  Ilnrtado,  tlie  ciis-                 j 

I':  todian,  rcDcrted  that  dnrini^  that  month  the  Apaches  liad  carried 

<  off  two  hundred  horses  (hestias)  from  the  Real  de  San  Lorenzo 

e  and  El  Paso,  belonging  to  Maestro  do  Campo  Alonso  Garcia  and 

I  others. ^^     At  the  time  \v-hen  Cruzate  took  possession  of  the  gov- 

I  ernment,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  campaign  against  these 

i  enendcs.   in   which   he  killed  la-niy.   captnred  some  tweuty-lAeo, 

Jv  and  spread  terj-oi'  amoui!'  tlic  remainder.     From  the  ca|'>tives  he 

I  learned  that  before  his  arrival  they  had  plolted  to  annihihite  the 

I  Spaniards. ^^      At   El   Paso   the    presence   among   the    Christian 

Mansos  of  the  Piros,  Tignas,  and  other  intruders  from  the  in- 


f  i 

|.  ^  Letter  of  the  cabildo,  October  It),  .1680,  Avi'tos  iocantcs,  folio  98.  ! 

f  c  Letter  of  Otevmin,  October  20,  IGSO,  ibid.,  folios  99-l()J.  j 

I  "Letter   of  Ayeta   to   the   Com.    Gen.,   Dcceiiiber   2(',   16S0,   Doc.   Hist.  j 

I  Kueco  Mcx.,  vol.  1,  p.  5G4.  j 

I  8  Letter  of  the  cabildo,  October  16,  ICSO,  Autto.^  locanlcs,  folio  9S.  ] 

t  0  Letter  of  Otermin,  Octol-er  20,  GSO,  ibio.,  folio  101.  ! 

§  ^'>  Letter  of  Fray   iSic«d;'is  llurtado.  Janunry   30,   1C)S2,    Autos  Feriene-  : 

I  denies,  ff.  lit)  ct  s-_if.;  ayto  of  Oterruiii,  PcbriiMr}    11,  1082,  ibid.  f.  j03.  ; 
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terior  of  Now  Mexico  doul)tless  had  iniicli  to  do  with  the  unrest  | 

of  the  Itidijins  at  t}i;it  piace.^-  1 

l>erore  the  acluas  outitreak  in  the  spriDe;  of  1G84,  tlic  Indians  j 

made  f^everal  atteinpts  to   revolt.     According  to  Crnzate,   "svlio  | 

attributed  the  geiiorai  nnrest  to  tlie  fiiniyy  nature  of  Indian  con-  | 

versions  and  to  the  Indian's  innate  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  and  ,| 

their  i'eIii>ion,  tlie  natives  made  7io  less  than  iive  attempts  to  I 

destroy  the  Spaniards.'^     In  i\Iareh,   16S1,  Otenriln  discovered  I 

what  appeared  to  liave  been  an  abortive  attempt  to  destroy  El  1 

Paso.     On  the  sixtli  of  tliat  montli  Alonso  Shimitigua.  an  Isleta  | 

Indian.  v;ho  had  retir>x]  to  El  Paso  vvith  the  Spaniards  in  16S0,  j 

returned  to  Nu^stra  Seiiora  de  Gnadalupe  from  a  trip  to  tlie  | 

Pueblo  region,  which  he  hod  undertaken  soon  after  settiin^o:  at  .4 

El  Paso,  for  the  purpose  of  nndina:  cut  the  condition  of  those  1 

provinces  and  of  trying:  to  return  the  apostates  to  the  fold  of  :| 

the  chni'ch.     He  reported  that  while  in  the  Pueblo  i^gion  he  was  I 

imprisoned  because  of  his  Spanii^;]i  sympathies,  and  that  two  of  | 

his  companions,  Baltasar  and  Thomas — both  Isleta  Indians,  like  | 

himself — had  told  Pope,  the  head  chief,  that  they  had  come  to  I 

invite  tiie  Pueblo  tribes  to  help  the  Piros  and  Tiguas  of  El  Paso  ^ 

to  kill  all  tlie  reliprious  and  otlicr  >Spaniards;  that  his  brother^  j 

Joseph  had  gone  to  convoke  the  Mansos;  and  that  the  deed  vrould  | 

have  been  accomplished  already  had  not  the  Ysleta  interpreter  1 

named  Juan   I\Ioro,   the   Ti^ua   governor,   the   Mauso   governor  \ 

nanied  Don  Francisco,  the  i\Ianso  lieutenant  named  Don  Luis,  | 

and  -dn  Ernes  Indian  named  El  i\Iu';o,  interfered.     Pope  entered  ,| 

into  this  proposal  -and.  made  plans  for  Baltasar  and  Thomas  to  | 

return  to  El  Paso  at  the  head  of  a  Piro  and  Ti<:ua  band,  and,  ^1 

with  tlie  did  of  the  Sumas  and  Mansos,  to  carry  out  the  proposed  ^ 

massacre.     But  the  whole  scheme  came  to  nnue,iit.     Shimitigun  j 

made  his  escape  and  returned  to  El  Paso,  "ss'here  he  was  soon  fol-  | 

lowed  by  BaltaNar  and  Thomas.     Wlien  Otermin  examined  the  | 

last  tv;o  Indians,  the\'  decla]-ed  that  they  had  told  the  story  of  .    I 

the   proposed  att;;ck   on   El   Paso  to   save  their   li\'es.   as   their  | 

1-'  Act^ou  ut  the  cabildo,  etc.,  Autos  sohrc  los  Socorros,  foiio  :'4. 
iM.ctior    of    Cruzato,   July    25,   1GS4,   Expeditente   No.   ^,    \>\i.   44-47; 
VicUi)ve:i  Fis-al,  ihid.,  pp.  4S-eO. 
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t 

I  kindred  at  Isieta  liad  Yearned  tliein   tliat.  tlic  apor^tate  Indians 

I  Jdiled  all  Spanish  sympathizers.     Baltasa)'  and  Thomas,  a^  vrill 

|:  appear  below,  v:ere.  Hoon  lindci-  suspicion  again  for  foinentin.cr  the 

I  desire  to  revolt.     Joseph,  on  examination,  disclaimed  all  knovl- 

I  edge  of  any  such  plot.^^ 

i  In  Jrdy  of  thie  saine  year  Governor  Otermin  discovered  v/liat 

I  appeared  to  be  another  effort  at  revolt.    Aecoi-din^  to  the  infor- 

I  rnation  frathered  bv  Otermjn.  the  I^iros  imd  Ti^rufts  were  vhr.- 

f  .             -'  .,               ■"      .              '                                    ■■' 

I  inn 2;  to  Idil  the  Spaniards  and  the  ]\Iansos  and  retnrn  to  their 

I 

t  ancient  snnerstitions.     Anionic:  the  Indians  implicated  in  tiie  con- 

'h  .                   "                        ,                    '" 

I  spiracy  irere  Sebastian  Zhetooy,  Francisco  Giiitliosi,  Fernando, 

I  Baltasar,  and  Thomas.     Although  the  governor  seenred  declar- 

^  ations  from  a  nnniher  of  Indians,  the  testimonv  of  two  Piros, 

it 

I  Diego  Qiioiqnioli  and  Frsiila,  w;is  his  chief  sonree  of  information 

I  concerning  the  plot.     From  it  he  learned  that  the  Indians  had 

i  been  in  a  state  of  nnrest  for  son>e  time,  bnt  that  the  immediate 

I  canse  of  the  conspiracy  Avas  tlie  work  of  two  Tigua  Indians  of 

I  Isleta,  Baltasar  de  la  Crnz  and  Thomas  the  Sa^^ristan,  w}]o  had 

|:  recently  come  fi-om  New  Mexico,  assembled  a  number  of  Indians 

I  in   the   Piro   ])neblo,   told   them   of  the  satisfaction   the   Pneblo 

I  Indians  were  experiencing  in  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and 

I  iirifed  tlie  Piros  to  throw  off  their  snbieetion.    When  the  charges 

I  against  them  were  made  knovv-n  to  Baltasar  and  Thomas,  botli 

f  .                                         .     .                      .             . 

I  confessed  to  having  come  from  New  ]\Iexico.  bnt  denied  tr^dng 

I  to  iiicii<~-  ivvuit.     I;])0)i  re-examination  Diego  Qnoi(piioii  inodified 

I  his  charges,  saying  he  had  heard  from  other  Indians  the  things 

I  he  reporlcd,  bnt  Ursula  maiiiLained  that  she  had  heard  and  seen 

;  what  slie  reported.     Olermin  then  ordered  the  accused  pnt  to 

I  torture,  under  vdiich  Sebastian  Zhetooy  and  Ferjiando  altered 

r  their  confessions.     Since  the  coUeciion  of  docnmonts  bearing  on 

I  thesf?  events  is  both  badh'  mutilated  and  incomplete,  the  result 

f  of  tlie  examination  is  left  a  matter  of  surmise.     The  e\idence 

I  adduced,  however,  is  sufficient  to  sh<;)W  that  tlr'  Indians  of  the 

f  El  j'aso  district  were  dissatisfied  with  Spanish  rule  and  ready 

t  to  return  to  their  ancient  mode  of  life,  and  that  the  Christian 


li  J.'fo  of  Oierrnln,  Mnrch  0,  16S1,  \1SS  in  Bancroft  Collertion. 
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Indians  were  liialcifiLi"  eoinmon  cr.iis'^  with  the  heailien  tribes  of 
the  r]eiy:hbo]*hoocl.  inc]u<liiHi  the  ('ver-aciivo.  Apaches.'"*^ 

Thf;  actual  oulbrcalc,  a.s  has  b'.'Ci!  snid,  occurred  in  the  sprin;^' 
of  1G84.  The  discovery  of  the  cons.piracy  canio  about  in  the 
following  nnnnier.  On  the  night  of'  Marcli  14,  ahciut  ten  o'clock, 
tliere  appccvred  befo^N":  Crn/ate  U-ro  Tigiia  Indians,  Francisco 
Tilagua,  the  Tigua  governor,  and  dnan  dc  Ortega,  his  lieutenant. 

Accompanying  the  Tignas  ^rere  two  Piros,  Pedro  and  Ventura,  | 

father  and  son.     Tlie  latter  had  cone  to  inform   Cruzate  of  a  | 

phot  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  aT'.il  the  former  had  crane  to  yet  as  | 

interpreters.     From  these  informers   Cruzate  Jcarji.Kl   that  five  | 

Mansos  had  visited  Pedro,  asked  him  to  join  a  conspij'aey  which  | 

was  afoot,  and  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  people  ,1 

and  with  the  Tiguas  of  Islt'ta  to  secure  their  co-operation.     For  I 

the  purpose  of  gettiiig  information,  Pedro  agreed  to  the  pro-  I 

posal  and  sent  his  son  Ventura  to  the  meeting  whicli  the  Mansos  | 

wer(i  holding  that  night.     TTpon  Ventura's  return  from  the  con-  | 

ference.  Pedro  reported  what  had  happened  to  the  Tigua  gov-  ^ 

erjior,   at  whose  suggestion  ail  four  came  to  make  known  the  i 

conspiracy  to  Cruzate.''^  % 

The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was  held  at  tlie  house  of  Don  | 

Luis,  UiQ  Indian  governor  of  tlie  l\]au,sos.    Tliere  were  present  all  k 

the  Christian  and  many  of  the  heathen  ]\Iansos,  including  the  | 

latter 's  chief.  Captain  Chiqaito.     Tbo  leading  eonspiratoi-s  were  | 

Dou    Luis,    governor   of   the    Cbristian    IMansos;    Jusepillo,    the  | 

Apache;'"'  dusephe,  the  war  captain,  and  brother  to  dusepilio:  | 

Agustiniiio;    Antonio,    the    alcaide;    l^rancisco,    the     alcalde's  | 

brother;  Gregorlllo;  and  Juaniilo,  the  war  captain.     At  the  con-  :J 

ference  several  plans  (U  attack  upon  the   S[)aniards  were  pro-  ^ 

posed.     Some  suggested  settirjg  upon  the  Spaniards  while  they  | 

1 -a  Invest i^-'ition    of    nn    alleged    conspimcy    of    the    Piro    and    Tigua  | 

Tiidlant^,  Guada]ii])e  del  T'liso,  July  5-10.  .1681    (Archives  of  Santa  Fe,  in  | 

Library    of    Con^^h-tvss).      J':xaini nation    of    s(>vcral    Indians    by    Grovernor  .■ 
Otennfn,  July  11,  IGSl    (MSS  in  Bancroft  Collection). 

'-'' Carc.:/i  Jc  J'roseso.  v[an;)i  10,  1()S4,  Autos  sobre  l<\i  Socorrofi,  folio  1. 

^'■' A<^ cord i tig  to  JiiSfpillo 's  confession  in  ibid.,  folio  n,  lie  had  been 
caj)tin-ed  by  the  Sjiaiii-'n-d.^  when  he  wa^  n  little  child  ;\»id  reared  by  Fray 
Garcia  de  San  Francisco. 
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1'  Caic-sii  ile  Frosrso,  in  Aut06  sohic  los  Sororrofi,  folio  J. 

IS  f]nn. 


■■-:.  I 

?■  .  .  I 

wei'G  in  tiie  cituich  Iie<i.riug  mass  and  unannecl ;  as  these  repre-  ; 

I  Stinted  only  a  snnil)   part  of  liie  pi>piilatu/n,  Iho  hidiaDS  woidd  ' 

I  attack  tlio  other.s  in  theij'  houses  at  the  same  iinie.    ^Mon,  women    '  ; 

I  and  children,  priests  and  Liymen  were  to  share  tite  same  fate. 

I  One  iriar  only  would  be  spared  to  go  afoot  to  Mexico  to  report  | 

I  the  massacre.      Other   conspirators   favored   setting   fire   to   tlie  1 

I  granaries  of  the  monaster}"  at  night,  as  a  menns  of  bringing  the 

I  whole  body  of  inhabitants  out  of  their  houses;  in  the  midst  of 

f  the  confusion  they  would  make  the  attack.     A  third  proposal, 

I  and  one  \\d]ich  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  all.  was  to  post- 

I  pone  the  massacre  until  Easter  mornijig— 'Hhe  day  the  God  of 

I  the  Spaniards  ascended  into  the  sky" — when  tlie  Spaniards  were  !• 

I  ha>ing  their  fiesta  sim  were  careless  of  danger.     In  the  juean- 

1  tiiQC,  they  would  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Piros  and  'Ihguas,  as  ; 

f  they  had  already  convoked  the  Sum  as  of  El  Ojilo  and  of  La  i 

I  Tlioma  and  the  Janos  of  La  Soledcid,  to  whom  messengers  had  i' 

I  already  been  sent.    Having  agreed  upon  this  last  phnu  the  leaders  j 

I  dismissed  the  assemblage,  at  the  same  time  urging  Ventura  for  i 

f  him  and  his  father  to  wan  the  Piros  and  Tiguas  to  the  alliance.^'  | 

I  Upon  hearing  the  re]^ort  of  Pedro  and  Ventura.   Cruzate  sent  | 

f  one  to  the  house  of  (''aptain  A]oi■|^(^  de  Aguilar  nnd  the  other  ; 

I  to  the  house  of  Juan  Lueero,  the  sargento  mayor,  for  tlie  purpose  j 

I  of  securing  their  accusations  in  legal  form.  j. 

I  Cruzate  had  scarcely  disposed  of  Pedro  and  Veritura  before 

f  Jnan  Pelon,  a  loyal  Manso  Indian,  came  at  dHyt)iVak  to  reveal  | 

;;■  the  conspiracy.     Jnan  reported  tiiar  lie  had  just  leajmed  of  the  j 

V  plot  the  night  before  from  a  kinsman  who  wished  to  take  hira  ! 

f  to  tlie  ineeting.    lie  had  refu^^ed  the  invitation,  preferring  to  take  j 

I  his  wife  to  Ihe  convent  and  there  die  with  the  Spaidards.    Being 

I  too  distressed  to  slee|),  he  had  come  to  tell  Cruzate  in  lime  to 

I  prevent  the  treachery.'^ 

I  As  soon  as  Juan  Pelon  lind  nmde  his  report,  Cruzate  issued 

|;  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  eight  Indians  named  by  Pedro 

I  and  Ventura.  '  In  or-ler  to  secure  the  arrests  ^^■ithout  creating  sus- 


!•■>  CartNa  dc  Frostso,  in  Autos  sohre  los  Socorros,  folio  2, 

20  Confession  of  Joseph,  j'?JtVZ.,  folios  4-5;  confession  of  Antonio,  ibid., 
foiio  4;  confession  of  Francisco,  ibid.,  foHo  5. 

-1  Confessions  of  Gregorillo,  Agustin,  Josojih  the  ^^frm^o,  Antonio  the 
alcalde,  and  Lnis  the  G:ov'ernor,  ibid.,  folios  2,  3.  4,  and  6. 

--  Confessions  of  the  ei^^ht  prisoaGis,  i'tnd.,  folios  2-G. 


t 
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pieion,  he  made  use  of  tlie  jManso  g'overnor,  JJ'on  Luis,  calling  I 

each  Indian  sepni-alely  and  Ifidgiiig  hiiv.  apart  i'roni  lii.s  confed- 
erates.    Don  Luis  vais  tiien  iioprisonod.'" 

Tiiough  the  eonfe.ssioiLs  of  the  eip:ht  prisoners  were  Jvubslan- 
tialjy  the  same  as  the  reports  of  }'"edro  and  Ventura,  Cruzate 
seeured  some  additi(.^nal  inionnatiuu  from  tlieni  that  throws  new 
Light  on  the  cons]>iracy.  The  Indians  had  been  holding'  nieeting.s 
and  planning  revolt  sijiee  the  time  of  Alcalde  J^Jayor  Andres  de 
Gracia,  who  had  hanged  some  Mansos  suspected  of  plotting  an 
uprising. ^^     ]^Ioreover,    tlie    Indiums    had    held   many   meetings  % 

recently,  the  last  of  Vvhich  was  the  one  attended  by  Pedro  and  | 

Ven.tura."^     The  fact  that  the  Indh-^ns  of  New  ]\Iexieo  had  gone  | 

unpunished  seems  to  liave  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the 
plotting.     Otliei"  o,-;uses  of  djsalfection  given  were  the  lack  of  I 

sympatln'  with  tliC  chareh;  the  wish  to  live  undisturbed  in  their  | 

lands,   and  in   accordance  with  their  ancient  customs;  lack  of  J 

hno'A'iedge  of  the  Spanish  laws;  and  a  desire  to  possess  themselves  I 

of  the  wealth  of  tlie  Spaniards,  vvhieli  they  had  plamied  to  divide  ^ 

among  themselves,  keeping  tlie  oxen  to  till  the  land.     The  con-  | 

spirators,  moreover,  planned  a  sine;le  attack  on  El  Paso  by  the  | 

combined  force  of  iMansos,  Sumas,  Piros,  Tiguas,  and  danos.  after  | 

whieli  they  would  aitack  Janos   and   C^asas   Grandes.     Several  J 

other  points  were  elicited.     The  reward  of  the  Piros  and  Tiguas  | 

for  th^ir  disafi'ection   was  to  l)e  permission  to  return   to  New  | 

McAieo,   and  the  ] penalty  for  non-compliance  was   to   be   death  | 

with  the  Spaniards.     It  is  significant  that  four  of  the  leaders  | 

were  Civil  officers  or  the  pueblos,  and  with  ov.e  exception  were  | 

young  men  whose  ages  ranged  frojii  t\^-enty  to  thirty  years.--  J 

On  Alarch  17  Cruzate  named  ?>Iatias  Lucero  de  Godoy  as  attor- 
ney for  the  defense.  Before  delivering  him  the  papers,  Cruzate 
had  them  dulv  sworn  to  and  signed  by  the  inforn)ers  and  the 
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I  i 

I  pri.soneis.     Gocloy  was  givon  only  six  houi's  to  pi'epnrc  liis  ])!ea,  j 

!  ^Hit  on  March  18  lie  aiinoimced  Iiifi  dcl'ei.ise  a.s  eojnplrie.     It  v.-as  j 

5  ba^ecl  i-iainly  on  tlie  prhjiitivo  nature  of  tiio  Tn<[ians.     Tlioi!i:rh  } 

I  the  prisoners  had  plotted  to  IcJll,  they  had  not  killed.     Having  j 

I  been  born  free,  the  Indians  knew  naught  of  subjection  ;  not  com-  j 

I  prehendino-  the  error  they  were  about  to  commit,  tliey  were  merely  i 

I  striving  tn  live  in  freedom  and  in  accord  v  ith  their  ancient  laws. 

I  Though  the  Spaniards  had  beeii  passing  through  their  pueblos 

I  to  and  from  New  ]\rexieo  for  inany  years,  imd  had  even  camped 

I  in  their  pueblos,  the  latter  liad  never  done  them  any  injury ;  now, 

f  being  ChristiaiiS,   if  thev  ijlotted  evil,   it  was  tlie   worl;  of  the 

I  demon,   for  the   Indians  really  wished  to  support  ihji   ehni'ch. 

I  Their  in-iocence  was  patent  from  the  ease  with  which  they  made 

f  thei)'  confessions.     T]ierefore,  being  ignorant  of  the  Ciiormity  of  i 

f  their  treachery,  thev  should  not  be  punished  with  the  rigor  applic-  I 

t  alile  to  one  capable  of  understanding;  being  as  little  children,  [■ 

£■  they  should   be  freed  from  the  penalty  of  capital  purdshment.  \ 

I  Godoy,   accc'rdingly.   prayed   tliat   the   deatli   sentence   be   com-  I 

I  muted  to  banishment  or  slavery,  hoping  tiiat  clemency  would  ; 

I  cjuiet  the  unrest  among  th'C  v;hole  body  of  natives  and  keep  them  j 

«i  obedient  to  the  cliurch.^^  '    '■■       ■  ■"  1 

I  In    spite    of    the    defense,    Cruzate    pronounced    the    death  j 

I  sentence  against  the  eight,  and  ordered  theni  ga rotted   in  jail  j- 

I  and  their  bodies  hung  wt)  in  the  publie  place  as  a  warni^ig  to  j 

f  their  confederates,     il^loreover,  he  ordere<t  the  sentence  executed  | 

I  that  very  night,  -March  IS,  as  a  means  of  preventing  a.  riot.-"^  | 

^  About  Steven  o'clock  in  the  evcjiing  the  sentence  wa^;  read  to  the  i 

I  prisoners  by  the  secretary,  Pedro  Ladron  de  Gnevara.     Cruzate  ; 

I  then  named  ^laestre  de  Campo  Alonso  Garcia  to  execufe  the  scii-  j 

f  tcnce,  and  ordered  him  to  lake  with  him  two  priests  to  pi-epare  | 

I  the  criminals  tor  death.-"  i 
I                         A  short  time  after  this  cliarge  was  given  to  Garcia,  two  priests, 

I  Fray  Frau'dsco  Farfan  and  Fray  Jose{:>h  de  Espinola,  accom- 


-^  Cavci^a  de  Froseso,  iu  Auios  sob  re  los  So'^orros,  i'u]ios  6-7.  "  | 

^i  Fronvffciamento,  INlaroh  IS,  1  e>54,  ibid.,  folio  S.  j 

^^  Noiifu-cicior,  itj  ibid.,  folio  S;  order  of  evecutioa,  tbid.,  folio  S.  ' 
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paiiied  l.»y  AioiL-,0  Garcja  find  most  of  the  eitizoiis,  apj^earcd  before 
Cruzale.  Tliey  cajiie  to  ask  for  rt  suspension  o!'  ilio  execiition, 
bfcanse  thf?  expedition  to  the  -finrianr.  coirdry  liad  not  returned, 
and  tliey  feared  the  enraged  Indians  would  wreali  vengeance  on 
tin's  party,  composed,  a,s  it  was,  of  tliree  priests— Fray  Nicolas 
Lopez,  Fray  Juan  do  Zavaleta,  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Acevedo — 
and  iwenty-six  soldiers,  most  of  whom  \'/ere  mariied  and  had 
children.  Cruzate  granted  their  petition  and  suspended  the 
exeerition  to  a.  more  convenient  time/-*' 

Though  the  execution  of  the  headers  was  postponed,  their 
arrest  and  condenination  seeTus  to  have  dehayed  the  outbreak  at 
El  Paso.  But  the  uprising  at  Janos  and  Casas  Grandes,  w^hich 
Vv^as  phmned  to  follov/  tiie  massacre  at  }r,l  Paso,-'"  took  jjl^ice  in 
May.  For  chronok)gical  reasons,  tlierefore,  the  story  of  events 
at  those  plaees  will  precede  the  acconot  of  subsequent  events  at 
El  Paso. 

2.  The  Uevoli  at  Janos  and  Casas  Graadcs.--\^h'-  declarations 
of  I'*edro  and  Ventura  and  of  the  eight  prisoners  all  show  that 
moi^sengers  had  already  been  sent  to  incorporate  the  Janos  In- 
diauis  in  the  revolt.-^  These  messengers,  two  Suina  heatheTi,-^  set 
out  on  March  14,^^  but  iiothing  further  is  said  of  their  mission. 
The  next  embassy,  apparently,  consisted  of  a  party  of  seven 
Indiarl^s  led  by  JujsepiUo,  a  Manso  apostate.^''  Following  this 
embassy,  two  Janos  came  to  El  Paso  to  confer  v/ith  the  IMauso 
Chri:-liaus  and  heathen  who  were  already  assembling  at  the  ran- 
eheria  of  Captain  Chiqriito.  }3otli  Vv-ere  sent  back  to  Janos  to 
convoke  those  Indians,  and  one  again  came  to  El  Paso  to  report 
the  success  of  his  ]nissioa.  It  appears  to  have  bee-n  this  last- 
mentioned  Jano  V/'ho  accoinjninied  Jniin  the  Quivira  and  Diego 
the  Lieutenant,  who  vv'ore  the  next  messengei-s  to  the  Janos. 

2'3  Suspeiisiou  of  execution,  Autos  sohrt  los  Socorros,  folio  8. 
"■~  Confession  of  Gregorillo,  March  lo,  1(334,  ibid.,  folio  3. 
26  Ibid.,  folios  1-6, 
20  Confession  of  Governor  Luis,  ibid.,  foVio  G. 

30  Confession  of  Ju.^oj>be  the  Apache,  ibid.,  folio  2. 

31  Confessioa  of  Jiian  the  Quivira,  ibid.,  folio  10.     Juan  received  this 
information  from  Juss^pillo  and  Juiin  J*elon. 
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\,  These  last  two  messengers  played  au  irayxi^iant  part  in  the  ; 

'i  eoiJispiracy.     Dio'^o  tlie   Ijieutenaiif  appears   to  have   liikeri   the  | 

J  leadership  of  tlie  revolt  after  the  capture  of  Governor  J.iiis."-  [ 

I  Jiian  tlie  Qnivira  ^vas  in  prison  at  the  time  tJie  eight  conspirators  j 

I  were  iiicarcerated,  having  been  placed^ there  by  Cruzate,  who  sns-  j 

I  i)ecled  him  of  being  an  emitriary  of  the  apostate  Indians  of  New  j 

i  ]\Iexico,     Through  tlie  carelessness  of  the  Sijanish  guards,  and  .       r 

I  with  the  aid  of  Governor  L^ns  and  the  latter 's  sister,  Juan  made  ! 

I  his  escape  from  jail  in  order  to  go  to  Janos  with  a  message  from  ; 

I  the  governor.     Upon  Juan's  return  from  Janos  he  was  ai^ain  [ 

I  imprisoned ;  but  a-  second  time  he  escaped,  took  part  in  burning  p 

f  the   jail,   sought   refuge   in    Captain.   Chiquito's   rancheria,   and  } 

I  again  undertook  a  mission,  this  time  to  New  IMcxico  to  secure  y 

I  the  a]] if! nee  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.     Becoming  aware  of  Juan's 

I  movements,  on  July  14  Cruzaie  sent  te7i  Tiguas  in  pursuit  of  | 

I  the  fugitive;   they  captured  him  and  returned  him   to  prison.  i 

i  Being  tried  on  various  charges,  he  was  convicttrd  and  sentenced    .  i 

I  to  hang  with  the  eight  already  condemned. ^^  ! 

l  Immediately  after  Diego  the  Lieutenant  and  Juan  the  Quivira  j 

i  '  ^  { 

f  appea]  ed  at  Janos^* — about  May  6 — a  massacre  took  place  in  the  ! 

I'  mission  of  La   Soledad  in  which  Father  BeUran,  the  resident  I 

I  priest,  and  Wix-^  familv  of  Antonio  de  Aruisa,  the  T>riest's  guard,  j 

I  lost   their   lives.-''"      The   mission   was   robl)cd   and   the   convent  1 

I  burned.     Nine   heathen  under  ike  leadershij)   of   a   nephew   of  j 

I  Captain  Clnquito  went  from  El  Paso  to  Janos  to  assist  in  the  \ 

I  massacre.     Tlie  Somas  belongi]ig  to  the  mission  of  La  Sok'dad 

I  aided,  the  Janos  also,  but  no  Christian  Indians  of  El  Paso  seem 

I  to  have  been  imnlicated.^*'  j 

I  ^  ' 

I  3:?  Coufrssiou  of  Pedro,  Aus^nst  7,  ](^S4.  Autos  sohrc  loc  Socorros,  folios  j 

I  H-1!^.  ^  j 

I  3:?^iyfo  of  Cru;:ate.  August  1,  16S4,  ibid.,  folio  S;  AvJo  Caucsa  dc  preso,  j 

I  July  15,  16S4,  ihid.,  f.  3  0;   Deelarcitioii  of  Juan  the  Quivira,  ihid.,  f.  3  0.  i 

I  Por  a  further  account  of  Juan's  escape,  see  his  dechiratioii.  | 

I  34Lefter  of  Ramirez,  April  14,  16S5,  ihid.,  folio  140;  rcpresevtacion  of  \ 

I  Lope::,  SepteiHDer  19,  16S4,  Viage,  p.  S9.  | 

I  s:.  Auto  of  Cruzaie-,  in  Aufus  sobre  Jos  Socorros,  folios  8-9.  | 

I  srt  Declaration    of    Juan    the    Quivira.    July    35,    JGS4.    ihid.,    folio    10;  ; 

I  declaration  of  Pedro,  August  7,  16S4,  ibid.,  fi.  ll-l'i;  declaration  of  Juan,  I 
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EiK'oiiraeod  hy  tlieir  success  at  Janos,  the  IjidJans  threatened 
ail  attack  on  (.'asus  Grandes.  The  alcakle  oi  that  plaee,  Fi'an- 
-cisco  liiiniirez  dc  Salazar,  huit'iediy  pfliiioned  Cruzate  for  aid. 
11 18  messeiu::er  arrived  at  Ei  Fv^o  at  eleven  o'chjek  one  night, 
bringing  the  news  of  the  niossacre  and  asldng  for  jjelp.  Not- 
v>'ithstanding  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  ^lansos  and  Suiaas. 
C/razate  immediately  dispatched  IMa.pstre  de  Campo  xVndres  Gar- 
cia Vs'ith  a  troo|)  of  thirty  sohliers  to  the  aid  of  Ca^as  Grandes. 
Upon  his  arrival  tliere  Garcia  found  that  the  Indians  had  in- 
trenched tliernselve;^  on  a  pcnol.  Their  force,  vrhich  vras  about 
tsvo  thousand  strong,  consisted  of  I^Iansos,  Jai^os,  Sumas,  Joeomes, 
Chinaras,  and  other  trib'^s.  A  force  of  fo^  ly  lieatlien  from 
El  Paso  re-enforced  them,^'  hut  no  Christian  Jaidians  of  that 
X>]ace  took  part  in  the  ensuing  struggle."'^  On  June  2  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  alcalde  mayor  and.  Captain  Garcia,  including 
some  New  Ivlexican  citizens  vvho  had  ccane  from  Sonora  and  ^vhom 
Garcia  incorporated  in  his  company,  made  an  assault  on  the 
Indian  stronghold.  In  the  first  encounter  Juan  de  Lagos  and 
ten  Indians  were  killed.  The  hostile  Indians  ^vere  scattered,  but 
their  power  was  not  bi'oken.  On  the  hfth,  Ca})tain  Ramirez  and 
Captain  Garcia  were  back  at  Casas  Grandes,  but  were  planning 
aniither  attack  on  the  enemy. ^^         ■'  '   ■  •■: 


Au;fw^'t.  7,  16S4.  ibid.,  i.  12.  ¥ot  i'lrtfiKT  reports  f;^!  events  at  the  Jrinos 
]\[iss!Oii  see  letter  of  the  enbi]«lo,  .hiiv  *;,  l(is4.,  Jjid.,  tn  11:*-] 50:  letter  of 
the  cabildo,  Aii<;ust  IS,  2QSi.  ibid.,  ii.  32-3-f;  .letter  of  Trazatc,  July  25, 
3  684,  Expeaientc,  "/o.  f..  pp.  44-47;  lotler  of  Cruzate,  Oe4.ober  7,  1684, 
V'uige,  pp.  79-SO;  petition  of  the  cnbaJo,  Octobor  27,  16.84,  ibid.,  f,  21. 

«'■  Declarations  of  I'e*5ro  and  JiiaD,  August  7,  1084,  AvJos  sohre  los 
Socorros,  folio  1  2, 

ssDtH'laratioP  of  .Tiuiiu  August  7,  3CS4.  ibid.,  folio  12. 

S9  Letter  of  Francisco  lai-airez  de  Sulazar,  June  6,  ]Bs4,  Autos  sohre 
los  ^Socorro.'^.  folio  94;  dechaation  of  Maestre  de  Oainpo  Aloii.sa  Garcia,  el 
Padre,  April  14.  168-5,  ibid.,  ii'.  104-5;  declaration  of  .Aloaso  Garcia,  el 
:Moso,  ibid.,  f.  103;  declaration  of  Koque  Madrid,  April  13.  1GS5,  ibid., 
f.  102;  declaration  of  Captain  Felipe  Koinero,  A]>rtl  14.  1CS5,  ibid.,  f.  105; 
dv'claration  of  Feliphe  Serna,  April  14,  1GS5,  ibid.,  f.  .lOO:  declaration  of 
Snr'.^eiiio  Lasriro  de  Arteaga  v  Fedro-.sa,  ibid.,  i.  IHS;  ccrtifieation  of  the 
cabildo.  October  27,  1GS4.  ibixL,  f.  2.1;  Dictamen  Fi.'icaJ,  January  22.  1GS5, 
in  Viaae,  p,  S2;  Jct'ter  of  Cruzate,  July  25,  '1GS4,  Frpcdit^nic  No.  S,  pp. 
44-47.  " 
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f  \ 

\  The    clisafrVction    auioug   tho    Indians    at   Janos   and    Casas  ! 

I  Grandes  soenis  to  have  spread   to  tt^c  noigliborinp:  s'-UJemcnts.  \ 

\  .Writing  cu  tho  sixtii  ol'  fluue  Cax^tain  Ptainlroz  nic-ntioTis  liaririg  j 

I  information  of  unrest  in  t!ie  valley  of  San  I\l'artin  and  Pari-al;  j 

t  and  he  says  tiial  troops  had  been  seijt  to  the  aid  of  the  two 

I  places,   and  th.at  if  all  v.'eni  \\-ell  the  ti'oons  ^vould  attack  tlie  i 

I  enemy  at  Agua  Nrteh-a."'    The  aid  to  tlio.se  parts  appear.s  to  have  -; 

I  been  sent  by  Ramirez. 

I  On  ilie  tenth  of  'Smjiq  Cap'tain  Ramirez  seems  to  have  made 

I  a.  second  attack  upon  the  enemv/^     The  hitter  were  ijitrenched 

I  a.bout   thirty   leagues   frojii   Casas    Grundes    in    a  rugged   sierra 

t  called  El  Diablo,  and  had  a  large  fighting  force.    With  a  company 

I  of  twelve  men  assembled  by  Captain  Ramirez,  and  about  thirty 

I  arquebu.dc'rs    contributed   by    Captain   Juan   h'ernandez    de    la  i 

|,  Fuente  of  the  Bpanisji  mildia,  the  attack  Avas  made,  the  Indians  j 

I  refusing  the  protiered  peace.    Tliough  tjie  Spaiiiards  were  unable                 _  ] 

I  to  conouer  tlie  Indians,  thev  claimed  a  victorv,  inasmuch  as  thev  I 

I  Vv'ere  not  themselves  conquered.    They  lost  one  Spaniai'd  and  some  i 

I  f]ien.db' Indians  in  the  light.     Captain  Ramirez  wished  to  return  * 

I  the  next  day  to  renew  the  conflict,  but  in   a  junta  ^vhieh  the  | 

I  Spaniards  held  the  majority  favored  wailing  for  a  more  con-  j 

I  venient  occasion;   accordingly,    each   one    returned   to   liis   own  I 

I  jurisdiction  and  home.     No  mention  is  made  in  this  account  of  i 

I  the  troops  of  Captain  Garcia,  v. ho  may  have  returned  to  El  Paso  j 

I  iminediatclv  after  his  arrival  at  Casas  Grando=^  on  the  ilfth  of  « 

I  June.^-  I 

I  3.  T]!C  Revolt  of  iJie  Smnas. — Though  the  Indian  situation  | 

|i  at  Casas  Grandes  and  in  its  environs  was  by  no  means  settled,  \ 

I  for  the  purpose  of  clearness  the  writer  must  turn  to  review  the  { 

I             ■    situation  at  other  places  more  immediate  to  Kl  Paso.     Th.G  part  | 


40  Letter  of  Frnnciseo  Eamirez  de  Salazar,  .T\ino  C,  16S4,  Autos  sobre 
las  Socorros,  folio  9-1.  . 

41  The  writer  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  attack  v,-as  not  confused 
by  Capt,'!.'n  Kajriirez  with  the  oue  recorded  above  ns  taking  phice  on 
Juno  2d.  The  attack  attributed  to  the  tenth  of  June  was  reco.rded  in  a 
letter  of  A]^rii  14,  1685." 

•*- Letter  oi  (Japtaiu  Francisco  Karairez  de  Salazar,  A])ri{  14,  loS5, 
Autos  sobre  los  ^Socorros,  folio  140, 
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played  by  tlie  Siana  Indians  claims  an  important  place  in  the 

narrative. 

The  tvo  heathoii  Siimas  di:^patched  to  Janos  on  ]\iareh  14  were 

also  ordered  to  convoke  tlie  Siuiias  vrho  dwell  in  tJie  missions  of  J 

San  Francisco  de  la  Tojna  and  of  Santa  Getrndia  del  Ojito."^'-  | 

The  rasiilt  oi"  their  mission  is  unknown.     The  next  embassv  to  I 

the  Snrnas  seems  to  have  been,  led  bv  Jusepillo,  a  IManso  anos-  1 

^  I 

tate,  and  six  companions.     At  the  time  Jnan  the  Qnivira  made  | 

his  first  escape  from  in^ison,  tliese  seven  ]\IaiLS0  apostates  were  1 

lodged  in  a  little  sierra  in  the  nci.aliborhood  oC  Gnadaliipe  del  | 

I'aso.  and  their  leader  conierj-ed  witli  Juan.     Thev  were  a')par-  | 

ently  about  to  s^t  oht  to  eoiivol'e  the  Sumas  of  Kio  Abajo.    They  | 

had  instrnctions  to  leave  alonir  the  road  certain  signs  to  indicate  I 

tliat  the  attack  would  be  made  in  two  months,  wjien  the  maize  I 

patches  ^vcre  ripe.     It  seems  that  at  some  earlier  time  they  had  ;| 

secured  the  a]]e,p:iance  of  the  Sumas  of  Mission  San  Francisco  I 

de  la  Tom  a,  and  had  incorporaled  them  with  the  Manso  apostates  | 

and  heathen ;  but  these  Sumas,  harassed  by  the  drouth,  sued  for  | 

peace  and  were  restored  to  tl^o  ehnrrli  by  the  guardian. "^^  1 

The  third  embassy  to  the  Suiiias  v^as  led  by  Diego  the  Lieu-  I 

te:oant.    Fpon  his  return  from  Janos,  probabl\  in  Tvlay,  he  oi'dered  | 

the  Christian  Ainnsos  to  withdraw  to  the  ranclieria  of  Captaiji  | 

Chiquito,^^*   and  from  there  he   and  six  compaiiions  set   out  to  | 

visit   the   Sumas  ori  tlie  lower  river,     lie  made  knoven   to  the  | 

Sumas  his  purpose  of  a.s;sumbllng  thcjm  svith  the  ^lansos,  and  won  | 

tlieir  allegiance  to  the  revolt.     Some  oiferedi.  to  return  with  hira  i 

to  El  Pjiso  and  there  spy  upon  tlie  Spaniards  wliile  Diego  and  J 

his  companions  returnedi  to  the  raiiclieria  of  Ca]itain  Chiquito  I 

to  confer  with  the  I\Iansos;   upon   Diego's   return,   leading  the  i 

Mansos,  Janos,   and   Suma.s,   tlr;-y  wovdd   report  v/liat  they  had 

seen.    Either  thon  or  later  Diego  accepted  this  olfer  and  returned 

to  El  1'a.so  with  a  following  of  sevriity  Sumas,  among  whom  were 

•«3  DeelariUion  of  the  eight  prissoners.  starch  15.  lGS-1,  Autos  sohre  los 
SocorroSy  folios  2-6. 

■i«-  Conffsi-'ioTi  of  Juan  tlio  Quivlra,  July  ^5,  16S4,  ibid  ,  foMo  10. 
^^Auto  of  C'ruzate   August  1,  IGSI,  ibid.,  foUo  9. 
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a  mnnber  of  Indians  implicated  in  the  revolt  at  Santa  Getnidis; 
of  tills  last  incutioned  defection  a  fuller  aeeount  will  follow 
be]o\v."^^  Die^o  sent  a  Sunia  eax-uain  ai'd  a  brother  ot  Toribio 
to  inform  tlio  Sumas  t'vat  a  sinolce  on  the  river  vould  be  the 
signal  in  case  the  Spaniards  attacked  theni;  and,  in  case  of  attack, 
he  ordered  them  to  v/ithdraw  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  river. '^^ 
Acecj'ding  to  the  declaration  of  Jcseph  the  Tano,  Dieg'o  v/eiit  to 
La  Toma  to  appoint  the  da}'  of  attack,  and  tliose  at  the  lancheria 
waited  many  day53  for  his  return  ;  but  he  never  came,  and  there- 
fore they  suspected  that  the  Spanifirds  had  hanged  him;*^'  The 
date  of  Diego's  capture  is  not  indicated  in  the  doennients,  but 
he  Yr?'A  captured  at  the  same  time  Juan  the  Qni\dra,  Luisillo,  and 
Chaslixa  vere  taken,  and  the  fonr  wo-e  acting  at  the  time  as 
messengers  from  Captain  Chiqnito'«  raiichcrla.'^-^ 

The  nneon verted  Sujinis  vere  implicated  in  the  revolt,  and 
probably  took  an  active  part.  Their  leaders  were  'i'omas,  Diego. 
Iiis  son,  and  El  Vermejo.^'^ 

The  revolt  of  th.e  Sumas  of  Santa  Getnidis  ocearred  about  the 
same  time  as  that  at  La  Suledod.  When  the  Indi^ins  rose  tlie 
l^riest  vv'as  absent,  but  Juan  de  Archuleta  with  his  vdfe  and 
family  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  The  convent  was 
robbed  aud  Ijuined.  Among  those  impliei'ted  in  the  revolt  were 
Esteva.nillo,  Francisco,  Andres,  Francisco  the  Captaiii,  Juan, 
aod  Cjeroniiilo.  All  of  these  except  the  last  named  were  in  the 
company  of  Diego  the  Li'^id^nant  x^-iien  the  latter  came  to  Guada- 
lupe del  Piiso  accompanied  by  the  seventy  Sumas,  and  they 
were  captured  by  Cruzate.'''' 


■i'-' Doe!') ration  oi'  a  Suina  heathen^  An.s^iist  10,  16S4,  Avto!^  i<ohre  los  a9o- 
corros.  folio  13;  declaration  of  Juan  the  Man.so,  SeptCiubcr  19,  luS4,  Unci., 
i.  IS;' Auto  of  Cruzate,  ihid.,  f.  Vk 

4T  Confession  of  Pedro.  August  7,  1G84,  ihid.,  folios  11-12. 

•-^Declaration  of  Joseph  the  Tano,  November  3,  1G84,  ilicL,  folio  14. 

•*"•  Auto  of  Criizate,  ihid.,  folios  S-9. 

''>  Defilaratioa  of  a  Suni^s  heathen,  August  10,  DJS-i,  ihiil.,  folio  13; 
declaration  of  Juan  the  2vlan>o,  Sept'Miil)er"']9,  ICS-l,  ihid.,  f.  13. 

^'1  Letter  of  the  eabildo.  July  t\  10S4,  ibid.,  fi.  149-150;  Aufo  of  Crii- 
zate, August  1,  1GS4,  ibid.,  f.  9;'  letter  of  Cruzale,  August  18,  1GS4,  ihid., 
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Espiritu  Santo,  auoinci^  loyal  Cliristian  3>raiiso.  He  seems  to 
have  been  sent  by  L6])ez  and  G6inez,  Avho  were  thoiig'lit  to  have 
some  iiitiueuee  with  tlie  Indians.  As  an  a.ssiiranee  to  the 
apostates  that  he  had  returned  from  the  Jnnjano  conntry,  and 


1 


Leannni^  of  the  revoH,  Crnzate  sent  tlie  aJfn-ez  lIp-  campana, 
Alonso  (Jarcia  tiie  younger  with  a  troo[)  of  soldiers  to  tbe  scene 
of  action.  Arriving  there  Garcia  buried  the  Spaniards  and  re- 
turned to  El  Paso.  Cruzate  sent  hini  l»ack  a  seco^id  time  to  ;j 
punish  the  enemies  and  eollect  the  stoclv  tlnd:  i:)eloii,e-ed  to  tbe  | 
convent.^"  | 

4.  TJie  J'crolt  of  (lie  RJansos. — It  has  already  beeii  said  that  | 

the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders  seemed  for  a  time  to  check  the  I 

plottings  of  the  jMarisos,  but  they  soon  found  a  new  leader  in  | 
Diego  tlie  Lieutenant,  who  ordered  them  to  vrithdraw  froin  tlieir 
pueblos  and  join  their  kinsmen  in  Captain  Cliiqaito's  rancherla. 
They  withdrew  at  niglit  and  without  committing  such  atrocities 
as  mark- d  tlie   uprisings   at  Janos   and   Santa   Getrudis.      The 

defection  seems  to  have  followed  closely  upon  the  revoii.  at  Janos  .;| 

and  Santa  Getrudis,  for  on  September  19,  1684,  Father  Lopez  | 

speaks  of  the  IMansos  having  been  in  revolt  four  months. ^^  | 

Both  Cruzate  and  tlie  priests  made  several  efforts  to  persuade  | 

the  Alansos  to  return  to  tlteir  pueblos.    At  one  time  Cruzate  sent  I 

them  a  letter  by  a  loyal  ^.lanso  Indian  named  Juan.     When  a  | 

Manso  singer  read  the  letter  to  the  assembled  people,  thw  scorned  | 

the  message  and  the  messenger,  and  as  a  tnarlv  of  disgust  tore  | 

the  paper  into  bits  and  asked  Juan  if  he  had  remained  behind  | 

to  bear  them  this  letter.^*       :-:   .r-  v;.  ,.r  r  ;    ,,:,:.  |- 

The  last  messenger  sent  to  reconcile  the  ^lansos  went  during  f 

the  latter  part  of  Julv.^^    This  time  the  messerKv^^r  was  duan  del  1 

I 

I 


f.  Z2;  letter  of  Cruz:itc,  .luly  25,  ln84,  FxpeJ^entc  No.  :?,  r-p-  -il-47;  letier  | 

of  Cniznte,  October  7,  1684,  }'iarjc,  p.  79;  deolaration  of  Ju:in,  Autofi  sohre  | 

los  Socorros,  f.  13.  | 

''- DoekiTiition  of  GMrcla  el  Mozo,  Autos  t^ohre  los  Socorro:-,  folio  103.  | 

03  Staierncnt   of    L-6j>ez,   Septeiubor    19,    1684.    il^d..  folio    89;    l-tter   of  | 

Cruz;i.te,  October  7,  1684,  I'iage,  p.  79.  | 

^^  Avlo  of  Crvizate,  Aiiv^ust  1,   1684,   Ihld.,  folio  S:   deel'uatioii  of  Juuii  | 

the  yfa):-o,  August  7,  16S4,  ihld.,  ..12.  '  | 

&■•  T!io  mission  took  place  after  L6po7.  returued  fro-.u  tlio  Jiirnaiio  couu-  > 

try,  i.e.,  JuU'  iS,  1CS4.     Soc  sLiioiiioTU  of  Mcndoza,  Vu->ic,  p.  G2.  | 


p 
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I  that  Juan  was  his  messenger,  Lopez  sent  with  Juan  Iiis  Jumano 

I  Indian   servant.      UpOD    Jimn's    arriva]    at    the    raiiclieri;!,    the  j 

i  Indiaiis  assembled  to  hear  the  message.    As  four  ^larifjo  Ghristians        -      '    | 

I  were  alxsent  on  a  raiding  expedition,  the  cpo.statos  aslicd  that  tiiey  { 

I  might  delay  their  answer  two  days.    At  the  end  of  that  tijiie  the 

I  four  had  not  yet  returned.     The  IMansos,  therefore,  couehided  j 

I  that  thev  had  I'ecn  Cc'ptured  by  tlie  Spaniards,     linsuccessfui  in  i 

I  his  nnssLOu,  Juan  set  out  upon  his  return   from  the  rancheria  j 

I  accompanied   hy  his  mother-inJaw.     On   his   way   he  met   two  I 

t  Indians  on  horseback,  ^\'ho  forced  him  to  return  to  1he  rancheria 

I  with  thein.     Tliere  he  found  the  Mansos  formed  iuto  a  circh^, 

I      '  in  the  middle  of  wliich  was  a  knife  ])uried  to  its  hilt  in  the 

i  trround.     Thev  phiced  Juan   in   a   corner   and  accused   himi   of 

I  plottiiig  to  de]i^■er  tlie  I\lansos  into  the  hands  of  tlje  Spani^n-ds,  so  | 

I  the   latter   could   behead  tlieir  men   and   take   their   wives   and  i 

I  children  to  Parral;  but  thev  finallv  asked  hiui  to  return  to  El  1 

I  Paso,  find  out  whetlier  The  four  raiders  liad  been  captured,  and  i 

I  br-ing  back  the  information.  I 

?••'  '                               ■  \ 

V  Juan  asain  set  out  for  El  Paso.     This  time  he  met  Cruzatc  j 

I  ^'                                                                                            .  I 

I  coming,   accompanied  by  Father   Gnerra   and   Captain  JMadrid.  | 

I  who  led  a  squ^d  of  tiiirty-six  soldiers  and  some  friendly  Indians.  j 

I  Crnzate  sent  Juan  back  to  the  rancheria  to  announce  his  coming,  j 

I  giving  him  his  rosary  as  a  token  that  he  came  in  peace.     AVhen  j 

f^  Juan  again  reached  the  Indi-n  encampment,  he  found  that  spies  j 

i;  had  already  carried  the  news  of  Crnzate's  coming.    The  men  had  \ 

I  transported  the  women  and  cliildren  to  the  other  side  of  the  riei'r  { 

I  fo]^  safety,  and  had  armed  themselves,  ready  to  meet  an  attack. 

I  When  Cruzate  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  left  the  soldiers 

I  at  a  distance  and  approached  the  Indiairs.  acconipanled  b.v  Father  j 

I  Guerra.     Just  as  he  was  about  to  disTnount.  Juan  warned  1dm  | 

I  that  the  natives  intended  to  set  upon  him  and  the  priest  as  soon  i 

I  as  they  had  dismounted  and  to  kill  them,  after  vshich  they  would  j 

I  attack  the  soldiers,     Seeing  that  Cruzate  and  Guerra  hesitated  I 

I  to  dismount,  tiie  rebeb  attacked  at  once  with   llieir  bows  and  | 

I  arrows.     But  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  alert  and  the  troops  of  | 

I  Captain  iMadrid  returned  the  volley  ^nth  their  arquebuses,  scat-  1 
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toriiig  the  natives,  wlin  fled  toward  the  river.     Criizate  then  set 
fire  to  the  raTicheria  mid  returned  to  El  Vi^m}^' 

As  the  Indians  had  attacked  tiu>  Spaniards  vdiiJe  ihQ  hitter 
vv'ere  eijgaged  upon  a  friendly  mission,  on  Crnzate's  return  to  El 

Pai;-^o  he  declared  \\'ar  on  the  Mansos  and  their  allies,  and  deter-  ^ 

mined  to  execute  the  death  sentence  on  the  inrprisoned  leaders.  | 

He  ordered  iNlaestre  de  Campo  Alonso  Garcia  to  execute  the  sen-  I 

tence,   and  commanded   Capttiin  iMadrid   to   g'o.ard  him  with  a  | 

srpiad  01  soldiers  during  the  execution.    On  August  5,  about  three  I 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  eight,  leaders  first  cajrlured,  together  | 

witli  Joa.n  tlie  Qui-^/ii'ii  and  Diego  tlic  Ijieiitenant.  v-ho  had  been  | 

captnred   and   condemned   clurirg  July,    were   led  forth  to  the  .| 

public  gallo\\'S  and  executed.     Tlie  bodies  were  left  hanging  in  f 


-->  Decjuration  of  Jiiau  de]  Espiritu  Sauto,  Autos  sohre  los  Socorros, 
folios  9-10;  auio  of  Cruzate.  iJ)id.,  f.  9;  declnrntion  of  Joseph  the  Tano, 
ibid.,  i\  14;  declaration  of  Roqiie  Madrid,  ibhJ.,  ff.  100-101;  letter  of 
Crazato.  July  25,  16S1,  Exyjcdieate  2\'o.  2,  pp.  4-}:--47;  Dlctamcn  J^'^i^ral,  ibid., 
pp.  48-50;  letter  of  the  cabildo,  August  1<S,  1684,  AutuH  sobve  los  Socorron, 
folio  3o';  letter  of  ihe  cabildo,  October  27,  1684,  ihid.,  fi'.  20-21;  letter 
of  Crazato,  October  7,  1CS4,  Yiage,  p.  SO;  letter  of  the  cabildo,  Aur^ust  23, 
IGSo,  Autos  sobre  los  Socorros,  f.  13.^;  IMciaiy.C''.  Fiscal,  JaMiary  22,  16S0, 
Viagc,  p.  82. 

^7  Juto  of  Cruzate,  August  1,  16S4,  Jutos  sohre  Jos  Socorros,  folios  8-9; 
corniuand  for  execution,  ibid.,  f.  11;  testir-ionv  of  execution,  August  5,  16S4, 
ibid.,  f.  li. 


the  pul-lic  place  as  a  warning  to  all  evil-doers. ^"^  | 

Viliile  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders  may  liave  thro^\Tl  the  | 

allies  into  temporary  confusion,  it  did  not  check  the  conspiracy;  .| 

increased  activity  to  make  the  revolt  more  far-reaching  and  all-  I 

inclusive  went  on  a])ace.     Efforts  to  incorporate  the  apostates  of  1 

ir.tr^rior  Nevv'  I>Iexico  were  renewed,  when  tlie  ]\iansos  caught  two  | 
Tigua  Indians  of  Isleta,  Lucas  and  Salvador,  while  the  latter  were 
lleeing  toward  New  ]\Iexico  wdth  some  mar(jS  which  tliey  had  stolen 
froiii  tlieir  guardian.  Upon  being  examined  the  Tignas  asserted 
that  they  were  sent  to  New  ]\Iexico  by  two  captains,  TJmpicfaire 
ami  Pc^oili,  to  bring  the  apostates  of  tt)e  interiur  to  help  kill 

the  Spaniards  and  priests.     They  said  further  that  the  Indians  1 

of  Isleta  wished  to  ao  to  New  ^Mexico  because,  as  their  governor,  I 

Juan  rJ.oro,  had  told  tliem,  the  Spaniards  were  talking  of  taking  | 

them  toward  ^Mexico.     This  storv  Mitini?  in  Y\ntli  the  Avishes  of  i 


r 
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the  Marisos^  they  made  iriends  with  tlic  two  Tigiui.s,  returned  j 

tlicir  bows  and  arrows,  and  iir^red  thcni  to  briri'^-  tlie  natives  of 
Now  ]^ie\ieo   b<!.ck  v,  itli   llicm;   the   ^tansos   promis^"'d    to   be   iji  ! 

San  Diego  ^vhen  the  Tiguar.  returned.     Tlie  flight  of  iIk,'  Tiguas  I 

took  plac<;^  between  the  hitter  part  of  July  and  August  18.     One  i 

of  the  youths,  Lucas,  returned  to  Ei  Paso  in  tlie  fo^lo^ving  Feb-  j 

ruary  as   a  peace   messenger   from   tlie   interior   Indians.      Tiie 
morning  after  liis  arrival  Jnon  ?\Ioro,  his  governor,  took  him  to 

^  Cruzate.     In  the  declaration  which  he  made  on  February  12  he 

f 

I  said  that  he  told  the  stor3^  to  the  Mansos  to  save  his  liie.^- 
I  About  the  time  Vvhen  Juan  del  Espiriiu  Santo  went  npon  his 

I      -         peace  mission. to  Captain  Chiquito's  rancherla,  Cruzate  received  • 

I;  information  that  four  I^Ianso  Christians — doubtless  the  four  men-  i 

I  tinned  by  tlie  apostates  to  Juan  as  having  set  out  u]>on  j^  raiding  1 

I  expedition— had  come  from   Captain   Chiouito's   rancheria  and  j 

I  secretly  entered  the  house  of  a.  Manso  in  Pueblo  del  Paso.     Ac-  \ 

I  eordingly  Cruzate  ordered  them  car>tured,  and  sent  a  scouting  I 

I  party  to  examine  the  tracks  and  find  out  whether  the  four  had  I 

\  been  accompanied  by  others.    "When  the  scouting  party  returned,  j 

I  they  reported  that  there  were  only  loirr  Indians,  but  that  the  j 

I  latter  had  destroyed  the  maize  patch  of  a  friendly  Piro.     Prom  | 

I  t^\o  of  the  four,^^  Pedro  and  Juan,*^'^  Cruzate  secured  a  confession  I 

I  which  sliovv-ed  that  the  apostates  were  still  plotting  the  destruction  \ 

I  of  the  Spaniards.     They  treated  of  coming  to  El  Paso  on  a  dark  i 

\  nigfit  and  setting  hre  to  the  convents  in  all  part^  where  there  I 

I  Avas  tireber;  tlien  dividing  in  groups,  which  were  already  named. 

I  they   woidd  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  houses  and  kill  all,  j 

j  including  the  governor  and  i^i'itists.     Joseph  the  Tano  proposed  \ 


'>'' Dcolaration  of  Joseph  the  Tano.  Kovember  3,  I6S4,  Anion  sohrc  los 
Socorros,  folio  14;  Auto  of  Cruzate,  February  12,  16Sa,  ibid.,  f.  90:  declara- 
tion of  Lucas,  February  12,  16S5,  ibid.,  f,  90;  letter  of  the  cabil'.lo,  August 
IS,  16S4,  ibid.,  f.  33. 


I  '9  Two  of   the   four   raider.s  v.'cre   left   at   Captain   Chiquito's   ranchen'a 


when  Cruzate  went  there;  this  fact  indicates  that  the  capture  was  effected 
I  about  the  time  Cruzate  went  oo  that  expedrLion.     ?ee  Auto  y  Cauesa  de 

I  Freso,  August  7,  1684,  Autos  svhre  los  Socorros,  i-.^Iio  11. 

I  60  Juan  was  the  messenger  sent  by  Cruzate  to  t^ie  aj'iostatf's  with  the 

I  letter.     See  couft-ssion  of  Juaa,  August  7,  1GS4.  Autos  6ohie  ios  Socorro-^:, 

i  folio  12. 
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dressing  himself  as  a  Spaniard  and  going  ahead  of  tlie  others 
in  order  to  mount  to  tlic  roof  of  the  chiircri  and  discharge  at 

the  Spaniards  the  caniion  kept  there."'' 

How  extensiye  ^ve^e  the  cainpaigjis  against  the  enemy  dnring 
the  montli  of  .Vngnst  is  not  eu>ar  froin  the  doeuments.  There  was 
some  skirmishing  near  Los  Sauees  between  the  enemy  ami  a  party 
escorting  Cruzate's  messenger  to  the  C'ity  of  Tviexieo.  in  wliich  one 
Spaniard  v\-as  Avonnded.*^--  It  is  pjrobable,  too.  that  during  this 
month  the  S])a]iinrds  made  some  attempts  to  punish  the  Apaehes; 
of  this  a  fuller  account  will  appear  in  the  paragraplis  devoted 
to  tlie  Apaches.    .       ,  ■■     ■  '■  ' 

On  September  19  Cruzate  secured  a  declaration  from  another 
captive  Manso  named  Juan,  and  learned  that  tlie  Mansos  were 
as??emb]ed  at  the  Suma  raiiclieria  on  the  louver  river  aud  ^ere 
still  plotting  the  deslriiction  of  El  1/aso.  The  j^lan  now  formu- 
lated was  for  the  men  to  sot  out  from  tlie  raneheria  and  lodge 
the  first  night  at  a  place  called  I-^l  A  neon  do  Ximenes;  from,  there 
they  would  pass  to  a  little  sieia^i  near  the  pueblo  of  El  Paso; 
and  from  the  sierra  they  v,-ouhl  rrijike  the  attack  on  a  dark  night 
'Svhen  tJie  nioon  v;as  in  the  middle  of  tlie  s]:y."  "While  some  of 
the  men  were  killing  the  Spaniards  and  burning  the  buildings, 
others  would  \  isit  the  maize  patches  a]id  carry  away  tlie  corn  to 
the  sierra.  They  still  wislied  to  leave  one  friar  alive  to  carry 
the  news  to  I\Iexico  City,  ^^'hc-  new  feature  in  this  plan  was  the 
scheine  to  s*nze  Cruzate  ali\'e.  have  the  women  kill  him,  aiid  then 
cut  off  his  head  an.d  place  it  on  a  high  pole  facing  the  pueblo, 
in  the  manner  Cruzate  had  dealt  Avitli  their  leaders.  The  time 
of  the  attack  v/as  close  at  harid,  for  the  Indians  were  busy  making 
mescal  and  grinding  mesquite  beans  for  the  journoy.  Juan  said 
that  lie  had  never  seen  so  mrniy  peorJe  assembled.'''^ 

Cruzate  immediately  took  measures  to  break  up  tlie  assembly 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  river   and  to  prevent  the   massacre. 

ei  Cnnfcssion  of  Po'iro,  Aurriist  7,  1(-S4,  Autos  sohrc  los  Socorros,  folios 
n-3  2;  confession  of  Ju:\n,  Aui^u^^t  7,  10S4,  ibid.,  i\  12. 

«'-  I-cttor  of  Fr.  Jost^ph  XinKiics,  An,'.nist  10,  IGSt,  ih'd.,  folio  AG. 

e- Declaration  of  Juhd,  a  Mauso  Christian,  Sv-'!)tember  19,  IGS-i,  ibid., 
foao  IS. 
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e-i  Order  of  Cruzate,  Scptcmbor  19,  3GS4,  Autos  sohre  los  Sororros,  folio 
34;  letter  of  Cruzate,  October  7,  16S-i:,  Viagc,  p.  79;  Bictamcn  Fiscal, 
Jaunary  22,  3  685,  ibid.,  p.  82;  declaration  of  Alonso  Garcia  el  Padre,  April 
.14.  IG-Sn,  Autos  i^ohrc  los  Sororro.'^,  folio  105;  d''claratio!i  of  Koque  Mailrid, 
April  13.  1685,  ibid.,  f.  luO;  letter  of  the  cabildo,  Ai;^{u.>t  23,  JG^o,  ibid., 
i.  135;  deelaiaUon  of  Juan,  September  19,  1084.  ibid.,  f.  13. 

fi'' Statement  of  Ramirez,  Jwi^:'  1.  1  oSH,  Autos  sobrc  los  Socorro.':,  folio 
130;  letter  of  Ramirez,  Ajrril  14,  U]So,  ibid.,  f.  140. 


I                Ordering  out  Cn[)tain  ^Fadrid  with  a  iovQo  of  sevei-ity  soldiers  1 

I                and  aboui:  oiu3  hundred  friendly  Indians,  ho  led  these  ri-oo[)8  in  | 

I                search  c^f  the  rebels,  eaptured  aiid  killed  ilieir  spies  and  broi^e  np  j 
I                the  Tneetino-.    The  Indians  fled  for  nianv  leauiies,  leaviTio-  Ornzate 
^                to  barn  their  raneherias  and  overrun  their  lands.    It  was  reported 
I                that  ten  nation.s  were  represented  in  this  asRend3h;v^;e.^'' 

t                      Al)out  the  tinie  tliat  these  events  were  happenini?;.  Francisco  j 

f                Ramirez  de  Salazar,  alcalde  of  Casas  Grandes.  appeared  at  El  t 

I.                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                         -               L      I  J 

I'               Paso.    Having  left  Casas  Grandes  on  August  17  in  eo]upany  with  i 

*  Captain  Fuente,  Kamirez  had  followed  the  trail  of  Wk}  enemy  as 

I  far   as  El  Paso,   and  knowing  the   ilansos   to   be   in   revolt   he 

I       '          stopped  at  EI  Paso  foj^  news  of  the  enemy,     Cruzate  had  a  com-  [ 

I                 panv  of  soldiers  out  in  search  of  the  Indians  at  tlie  time  Hamirez  1 

t                arrived.     In  a  Sow  da\'S  this  party  returned,  bringiiig  news  of  j 

^                 the  route  taken  by  the  Mansos.    Supposing  that  t\u::  Indians  were  j 

?                 on  the  way  to  Casas  Grandes  to  join  forces  with  tliose  sought  by  i 

:                 Ramirez,  he  contributed  a  company  of  fifty  soldiers  and  some  : 

Indians  under  Captain  I\ladrid  to  follow  the  Indians  and  prevent  j 

the  union.    Tiiough  the  combnied  forces  of  Ram.irez,  Fuejite  and  ; 

!                 Madrid  followed  the  ti-aeks  of  the  Indians  four  days,  they  failed  ] 

to  find  them.     At  length,  v  hen  the  soldiers  were  lodged  about  ^  t 

fifty  leagues  from  Casas  Grandes,  news  came  that  the  Indnrns  had        '  j 

separated  and  returned  to  their  respecti\T  raneherias  by  dilterent  j 

rentes,  and  that  tliey  i^ad  aiUvjk^rl  (;as,;s  Grandt>s.    Ah  tlie  later  I 

events    connected   ^vilh    this    cinip:d;.rn   belong   to   the  revolt  of  : 

Casas  Grandes,  they  will  be  told  below  in   connection  with  the  ; 

uprising  at  that  place.^''  j 

A.nd  still  the  war  of  the  ]\Ia]isos  dragged  on,  into  the  morrih  .  \ 

of  November.    From  a  Tano  Indian  named  Joseph,  whom  Cap-  i 

tain  Ivladrid  canlured  vvhile  tliQ  latter  v,as  returnirig-  from  a  cam-  i 
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«'!  Declaration  of  Joseph  the  Tano,  November  3,  16S4,  Autos  ftohrv  los 
Socorros,  folios  14'15. 

67  Declanitioa  of  Junn,  September  19,  3  GS4,  ibid.,  folio  lo. 


paign  in  Casas  Grandes.  Cruzate  secured  a  di-claration  on  Nov-  | 

ember  3.     This  coni'e.ssion  throws  nevr  ]ip;ht  on  the  eaii.ses  of  the  j 

revoj:-.     According  to  Joseph's  testiiiiGiiV,  two  of.  th^  chief  insti-  j 

gator.<;   of   the   r(3^olt   vrere   Agnstin,   thr^   v>ar  captain,    and   his  1 

brother,  Jusepillo.    They  and  their  kindred  hated  the  Spaniards,  \ 

because  when  Agiistin  and  Jusepillo  were  litth^i  children  Andres  j 

de  Gracia  had  hanged  their  fatlicr  for  stealing  cattle  and  horses;  j 

since  tl'..at  time  they  had  cherished  the  idea  of  revenge,  and  now  I 

that  th'^y  vs'cre  nien  tliey  sought  to  get  it.    Joseph  also  declared  | 

that  the  Manso  Christians  and  heathen  Avere  in  a  state  of  discord,  i 

particularhr  the  Christians  and  their  v.-omen,  wlio  said  it  v^'as  * 

not  ''a  good  life  to  go  fleeing,"  and  that  it  was  better  to  remain  j 

v/itli  the  B]>aniards.^'^    Juan,  whose  testimony  was  taken  on  Sep-  | 

tember  19,  re]->orted  that  there  was  discord  between  the  Suinas  1 

and  IVIansos,  the  former  claiming  that  the  Sumas  ^vere  responsible  ] 

for  their  revolt,  and  had  made  use  of  deception  to  secure  tl^eir  | 

alliance.     Juan  also  said  that  the  Sumas  had  tried  to  kill  the  | 

Mansos,  himself  among  the  rest,  for  which  reason  he  had  return.ed  | 

tu  El  I^aso.^^                                              .       .  \ 

Though,  discontent  Vv'as  spreading  through  the  ranks  of  the  j 

rebels,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  their  power  was  yet  broken.  I 

In  the  latter  part  of  NoYem!>er  Cruzate  undertook  to  send  some  i 

dispatcher  to  Ivlexico  City  by  Captain  Diego  de  Luna  and  Alferez  i 

Hidalgo.     To  guard  these  messengers  he  senL  Sargento  ]\iayor  | 

Luis  Giardllo  with  a  squad  of  ten  men.     At  Los  Patitos  the  j 

party,   which   numbered   twenty-five,   vas   attacked   during   the  ] 

night  bv  a  multitude  of  enemies,   and  seven  of  their  number  1 

v/oinided.     It  ^^as  necessary  for  tliem  to  I'eturn  to  Ei  Paso  for  j 

aid.     Cruzate  set  out  in  person  with  seventy  men  uTider  Captain  j 

IM'adrid,  and  scoured  the  country;  he  overran  tlie  rancliei'ias  of  ! 

the   enemy,   attacked  them,   killed  some,   and  imprisoned  their  j 
wives  and  cliihlren.     Those  v>-ho  escaped  fell  into  the  liands  of 
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I  Fr;ineJ:^co   l^anilrez  oi   Casas   Graiides.   who   was   also   out   cam-  I 

I  paiLriiJrjiii:.^^    The  inessencoi-s  were  schi  on  their  wav  it)  safetv.  ; 
'                    -  ..  .                      .  .    '"                                          '                "                      ■       s 

\  Wliilc  Die  expeditions  recordf>d  al'ove  seeiu  to  have  heeD  the  ; 

I  ,  chief  attempts  to  subdue  the  encm\',  other  minor  campaigiis  were  j 

I  made.    Eoque  i\Iadi*id  and  Alonsu  Garcia,  the  elder,  both  mention  j 

|:  having:  set  forth  on  four  or  five  other  (/ceasions  iu  pursuit  of  the  1 

I  enemy. "^    On  oiie  occasion  3Iaestro  de  Campo  Alonso  Gnrcia  was  | 

I  sent  out  witli  a  troop  to  capture  son^e  fugitives;  and  on  another  '■ 

I  occasion,  probcibi y  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  Cnjdain  T^Iadrid 

I  was  sent  out  with  some  soldiers  to  convoy  the  aims  sent  ])y  the  ' 

I  superiors  to  the  priests  at  El  Paso.'^ 

I  5.  Continued  Hostilaij  at   Casas  Grandcs. — The  punishment 

I  inflicted   in  June   on  the  Indians   of  the  res^ion   around  Casas  ' 

I  Grandes  proved  to  be  but  temporary  in  iis  elfects.     Una])le  to  ■ 

I  cope  successfuliy  with  the  situation.  Captain  Kamirez  applied  to  I 

I  his  governor  for  aid;  but  it  was  not  untd  August  8  that  Governor  I 

I  Neira  y  Qniroga  wrote,  informing  liamirez  that  the  nations  near 

j  PaiTal  were  in  revolt,  and  tliat  he  could  spare  no  troops  for 

I  Casas   Grandes.      Accordingly   Captain    Pamirez   souglit   aid   in 

I  Sonoia,  wliere  he  secured  a  company  of  soldiers  and  friendly 

f  Indians  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Fiiente.'^     With  these 

I  he  set  out  from  Casas  Grandes  on  August  17'-  in  search  of  the 

I  QTiemy,   following   their   tracks   from  sierra   to  sierra   for   days  i 

I  without  overtaking  them.     Finding  himself  in  tiie  ndghborhood  i 

I  of   PI   T^as«',    presumably    in  tlie   latter   |)art   of   September,    he  \ 

I  went  i'->  tliat  place  to  secure  infornartion.     It  has  already  beeii  i 

I  told  hovv  Cruzate  gave  him  a  comnanv  of  fifty  soldiers  and  some  ! 

I ___  ._._  ...  j 

I  OS  J.etter    of    CruZcifc,    Novoniber    80,    16S-1,    Autos    ,<obre    lo.<;    Socorro.^,  j 

I  folio    1;    tloclaration.    of    Captain    Madrid,    April    13,    1685,    ibid.,    f.    100;  i 

I  declaration  of  Captain  Felip'^he  J^omero,  April  14,  1GS5,  ibid.,  i.  106;  letter  I 

I  of  Cruzate.  April  30,  16^5,  ibid.,  f.  100;  letter  of  the  cabildo,  August  23,  ! 

I  1085,  ibid.i  f.  135,  j 

I;  C9  Declaration    of    I'oquc    ISiadrid.    April    13,    10S5.    Autns    sobre    los  \ 

I  Socorro^,  folio  102;  declaration  oi  AIodso  Garcia  el  Padvo,  April  14,  1685,  j 

t  ibid.,  f.  105. 

i  "^y  Declaration  of  Alonso  Garcia  el  Padre,  April  14,  16S5    Av.Los  sobre  \ 

I  los  S.>rnrro:<,  folio  104;  declaration  of  Koquc,  Madrid,  April  13,  1685,  ibid.,  \ 

I  f.  100;  letter  of  C'ruznte.  July  l:5,  16S4,  Exycdientc  No.  2,  p.  'l7.  ! 

I  '1  Letter  of  Kamirei:,  April  14.  1CS5,  A\i,to9.  fiobre  los  Socorro.s-.  folio  140.  : 

f  "^  Certiiicaiic^n  of  Captaiii  Kaiiun^z,  Jure  1,  16^5,  ibid.,  foliv^  130.  j 
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friemih'  liidiatis  iiiiclor  Ca})tiiin  ]}.ladri(i  to  follow  the  IMansos. 
who   were   sus[)octO(l  of   lirn-in^:;   i:is^^(Mribjod   llifMiiselves   with    the  j 

JoTios.    'i'lie  cxaot  dato  of  the  d!-^};ai'inre  of  the  ti-oops  is  unknown,  | 

but  it  was  probably  about  the  twentieth  of  September.     Tlie  see-  ] 

ond  day  out  tliree  Apaclies  were  eapturcd,  one  of  wJiom  was  sent  | 

to  secure  peace  With  his  people  and  tlieir  alliance  against  tlie  | 

Marjsos.      On    the    third    or    fourtli    day    r;n    Indian    named  | 

Jnsephe — doubtless  dusephe  the  'j'arjo — was  captured,  fi'oni  whoni. 
it  was  learned  tliat  tlie  ^lansns  niiglit  be  overtaken,  in  three  days 
of  rapid  marehinL';,  Because  of  fadigu.e  and  lack  of  provisions, 
however,  the  ieadei's  dctern'iined  not  to  continue  the  pursuit,  but 


to  apply  for  provisions  at  Casas  Oi'andes.  j 

The  messengers  sent  to  Casas  Grandes  returned  in  great  haste,  j 

bringing  only  two  sacks  of  green  corn  but  bearing  letters  from  ! 

Captain  Andres  Lopez  de  Grai.;ia  and  Father  Alvarez,  telling  of  | 

an  attack  on  Casas  Grandes  and  tlie  urgent  need  of  help.    It  seems  ! 
that  the  Indians  had  followed  tlie  movements  of  Caiitain  Ramirez 

and   that   when   tliey    deemed   hun    fartliest    away   from    Casas  ! 

Grandes  they  had  separated  aiid  returned  by  devious  ways  to  j 

make  the  attack  on  Casas  Grandes  on  September'  15.     While  tlie  t 

Spaniards  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves  in  the  convent,  the  j 
Indiaijs  burned  all  tlie  bouses  and  the  stores  of  nraize  and  wheat, 
and  drove  off  a  herd  of  horses  and.  mules  and  about  seven  bun- 
dled small  stock.     In  tlie  encoirnter.  which  lasted  from  eleven 

j 

o'clock  at  niglit  until  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon    (the  iff-  j 

teentli),  many  Indians  were  killed   l)ut  no  Spaniards.     Having  I 

perpetrated  ali  ihe  damage  tliey  could,  the  savages  withdrew  to  j 

fortify  themselves  in  a  sierra  five  leagues  away. 

Ij.nmediately  upon  receipt  of  this  informatio]i  Ramirez, 
Fuente,  and  Madrid  hastened  with,  their  troo|)s  to  succor  Casas 
G-randes.  Arriving  th.ere  ori  Septt'mber  28.  they  sent  out  spies 
to  reconnoiter  the  enejny;  these  soon  returned  with  nev/s  of  the 
enemy's  retreat.  On  the  thirtieth  the  coiriljint'd  forces,  includirig 
a  company  of  eigliteeo  soldiers  and  ijii.rly  Indians  who  had  come 
fj'om.  Sinaloa,  reach-.'d  tlie  mouth  of  I  lie  cann^i  h-adinir  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  Indians.  As  Ca])tain  Raniirez  tliought  tlie 
attack  should  be  ]?:ade  frum  anotlier  poinl,  sixly  men  and  some 


I  to  their  owners.    The  punishment  inflicted  cii  tlie  enemy  was  so 

I 
I 


[  drastic  that  many  were  ready  to  sue  for  peace. ''' 
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I  Piros  were  led  astray,  but  the  main,  body  of  troops  under  Fuente  \ 

I  rmd  Lladrid  proceeded  u])  the  caiioo   on  foot.     A  liard-foudit  ! 

I  bciitle  lollowcd,  which  Insled  from  sunrise  to  sunset.     Wheii  tlie  | 

I    '  Spaniards  wilLidre^v  at  nightfall  they  found  they  had  lost  neither  | 

I  Spani^J]  soldier  nor  Indian,  but  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  of  ; 

I  their  men   were  -wounded,   among  the   wounded  being-   Captain  | 

I  Madrid,  eleven  of  liis  soldiers  and  four  Piro  and  Tigiia  Indirins.  i 

I  Captain  Madrid  had  led  the  assault.  I 

I 

I-  In  s  junta  de  guerra  held  after  the  battle  the  leaders  deter-  ; 

I  ntiiiod  to  seek  re-enforcements  before  making  a  second  assnuit  on 

i  the  enemy.     Captain  Fuente  sent  to  the  valley  of  Namiquipa  in 

I  Sonora  to  ask  aid  of  Sargento  i\Iayor  Diego  de  Quiros,  who  had  ;, 

I  gone  there  to  aid  that  valley,  and  went  in  person  to  the  first  \ 

f  pariido  of  Sonora  to  enlist  two  hundred  friendly  Indians.     Cap-  1 

r  tain  Macli'id  sent  to  Ei  Paso  to  ask  Cru^ate  for  one  hundred 

\  ViYO  and  Tig'ua  Indians,  and  for  munitions  and  provisions.''^    In  L 

}  i-esponse  to  these  calls  for  aid,  which  were  answered  \vithin  fifteen  |^ 

f  davs,  El  Paso  and  Sonora  contributed  enouf^]!  soldiers  and  Indians  I 

f  to  enable  Ramirez  to  make  the  attack  about  the  middle  of  October.  \ 

\  This  time  the  Indians,  who  had  been  re-eiiforeed,  were  intrenched  j 

I  eight  leagues  beyond  tlie  site  of  the  first  battle,  in  an  extremely  I 

I  rugged  sierra.    Again  the  battle  lasted  all  day  and  was  nercely  j 

I  fought.     The  Si>aniards  gained  a  signal  victory,  killing  many  j. 

f  of  t])e  warriors  and  taking  rsrisonei's  their  wives  and  children.  | 

•-  ~  .  .  .  ! 

}  ThoRe   who   escaped   lied   from   the   sierra,    leasing   their   booty  j 

I  behind ;  horsi^s,  mules,  small  stock,  and  the  good^  stolen  from 

l  the  missions  at  Janas  and.  Casas  Grandes  were  thereby  restored 


"sT.otter  of  ^Madrid  to  Cruznte,  October  3,  16S4-,  Autos  sobre  h>s 
Sororros,  folio  43;  letttir  of  P^amlrez  to  Cruzate,  Oetohev  o,  lf>S4,  iiicl, 
f.  45;  letter  of  Fuente  to  Cruzate,  October  3,  16S4,  ibid.,  f.  4S. 

^-i  Ccrtifioation  of  Piamirez  and  Fuente,  October  20,  16S4,  Autos  so2)rc 
los  Socorroa,  folio  95;  action  oi  the  cabildo,  October  27,  J6S4,  il)id.,  f .  21 ;  j 

jotter   of    i^aniirez.   April   14,    1GS5,    ibid.,  i.   140;    declaration   of    Captain 
MiKlrid,   April   13,   1635,  ibid.,   ff.   lUl-102;   declaration   of   Alonso   Garcia  | 

el  Moso,  April  13,  1CS5,  ibid.,  i.  103;  declaration  of  Felipe  Romero,  A})ril  j 

14,  16So.  ibid.,  i.  IOC;  declaration  of  Feliphe  Se.rna,  April  14,  1685,  ibid.,  j 

f.   106;    declaratioR  of  S.   Lasaro   de  Artea<^a  y   Pedrossa,   April   14,  16S5,  : 

ibid,,  i.  lOS;  letter  of  Criizatc,  November  lb.  16S4,  ibid.,  i.  29.  j 
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..  ] 


The  Indians  around  Casas  Gj*andes  secin  to  have  been  com- 
parativriy  quiet  durin<;'  the  month  of  Novefi]1ior,  but  in  December 
they  v/eiv;  active  a<.ain.     On  tue   first   of  that  month   Ramirez  I 

received  a  letter  from  Sargento  Mayor  Diego  de  Quiros,  a  miner  \ 

of  iieal  de  San  Juan  do  hi  Concepcion,  advising  him  of  a  pov»^er-  | 

fiii  jinitd  at  El  Ojo  Caliente,  estaiieia  of  Captain  j)omingo  de  ]a  | 

Fresa.     Ramirez   immediately   departed   for   that  plaee.      With  | 

twelve  men  of  his  ovrn,  eiglit  herdsmen  of  the  estancia  and  more  | 

than   a  hundred   friendly   Indian>i.   he   attacked   the   enemy   on  j 

Deceniber  11.     _-\bont  t^vo  thousand  v:ere  assemblecl  on  a  plain,  j 

but  the  Spaniard.s  attiiclved  them  v/ith  great  vigor  and  gained  a  | 

decisive  victory  .    The  Indian^^  sued  for  peace.    Ka?nirez  granted  | 

it  on  condition  that  they  should  return  to  their  ])ueblos  and  ran-  | 

eherfajs  witidn  fifteen  days.'^  I 

C.  Tlie  Julimcs  and  the  Apaches, — The  revoli:  extended  to  the  | 

eastAvard  ^i^i  far  as  La  Junta  de  los  Bios.     The  tribes  between  | 

La  Junta  and  El  Paso,  along  tlie  Rio  del  Norte,  'were  already 
in  revolt  when  Father  Lopez  returned  from  La  Junta  in  Jujic; 
but  the  tribes  of  Eio  de  Conchos  and  Rio  del  Sacramiento,  by 
v,hicli  route  Lopez  had  made  his  retuJii,  vere  dAveiling  peace- 
fully in  their  pueblos  and  rancht-rias.  During  the  summer,  how- 
ever,  tiie  Conchos,  Julimes  and  other  tribes  of  this  i-egion  became 
involved  in  the  general  uprising.  The  defection  of  the  Julimes 
at  La  Junta  seems  to  have  been  car'^;ed  hy  the  execution  of  a 
niuiiber  of  their  trine  at  Parral,  \v]}.ere  eighteen  Indians  wej-i^ 
sentenced  to  death  for  inciting  revolt.  It  is  significant  that  th;) 
Christian  Indians  of  La  Junta  remained  faithful,  and  took  their 
priests,  Fathers  Zavaleta  and  Aeevedo,  to  Farral,  vhere  they  also 
carried  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  their  churches  for 
safe  keeping."^" 

The  Apaches,  enemies  of  both  Spaniards  and  the  other  Indian 
tribes,  were  not  slow'  to  make  temporary  cause  vith  the  Indians 
of  the  revolt  and  to  use  every  opportunity  to  malce  a  successful 

'5  Letter  of  Ivfiinire^,  Aprii  14,  i6;-5,  AuLo<;  sobrc  Ion  Socorros,  folio  140. 

'•0  KepreyeTUation  of  lyopez,  about  June  7,  1685_.  Vidfje,  p,  6-1-;  Auto  gI 
tlie  rehgious,  So]>ten!ber  19,  16S4,  ibid.,  pp.  91-92;  letter  of  Crazate,  Nov- 
ember 30,  1G84,  Autos  ^ohrc  los  Socorrop.,  f.  1. 
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I  attack  on  the  Spaniards.    Nor  was  this  sur])risiDg,  for  soon  after 

I  Crnzate's  arrival  at  El  Paso,  in  168:1,  he  had  dealt  Ihoni  a  severe 

J  bljw,  ovcrriinnii^g  theii  raaeherla:;,  eai>LUi'iLi<^  soiiie  c)f  their  people 

I  and  iditing  niuny  others."'     At  another  tirae  Crnzate  had  sent 

f  Feli})e  Serna  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  Ciiristian  Indians  to 

I  war  on  the  Apaches.     Serna  overj^.in  theij*  territories  as  far  as 

I  El  Cerro  Agnjerado.^^    Oil  i\ugnst  IG,  1GS4.'^  Cnizate  sent  Cap-                       , 

I  tain  Madrid  vath  fifty  soldiers  and  ooe  liundred  and  seventy 

I  Indians  to  destroy  a  raneheria  of  apostate  and  gentile  i^\pache, 

}  kill  the  meji,  aiid  capture  tlic  women ;  although  Madrid  visited  all 

I  the  places  wliere  they  were  accustomed  to  pkice  their  rancherias, 

I  he  failed  to  find  thera.^^    It  has  already  been  told  how  Captains 

I  Madrid,  Ramirez,  and  Fnente,  overrnnaing  their  land,  captnred 

I  three  of  their  people,  sending  one  to  olicr  terjns  of  peace  with                       \ 

i  the  Apache  nation.^"                                                                                                    I 

i  7,  Feace  NcgotiaUons. — "While  the  year  1685  did  not  coin-                       \ 

I  plotely  restore  peace  to  the  worn-ont  Spanish  settlers,  the  land                       . 

[  was  comparatively  ouiet,  and  the  Spanish,  leaders  were  chieiiy                       j 

I  concerned  with  making  peace  '.vith  the  apostates.    It  has  already                       I 

j  been  told  how  the  Snrnas  of  T\Iission  San  Francisco  de  la  Toma,                       I 

I  harassed  by  hnnger,  sued  for  peace  before  July  15,  1684,  and                       \ 

I  were  restortjil  to  the  elinreh  by  the  guardiim  of   Guad;dupe.^-                       \ 

I  In  September  nnsuccessful  eliorts  were  made  to  efi'ect  a  peace                      1 

I  with  the  l^eaihen  Suinas.    Chi  i)\e  fifleenih  of  that  inonth  Crnzate                       \ 

i  sent  a  Snnia  captive,  whom  he  hdCi  captni'od  about  Angust  10,                       i 

I  to  tell  Tonitis.  Don  l)iei:;o,  Verme jo  and  other  Snma  chiefs  that                       1 

I  thev  ^\ouId  be  well  received  should  they  come  to  ask  for  peace.                       1 

I  Crnzate  provided  tliis  messenger  with   food,   and  sent  IVIaestre                     .  i 

I  77  J.etter   of   Cruzato,    October   oO.    1C83,    Viage,   p.    4;    deeluralion    of                            I 

I  Eoque  Madrid,  April  13,  1685.  Autos  solire  los  Socorros,  folio  100,  declnra-                            ] 

I  tiou  of  the  poldieis  of  the  presidio,  .November  15,  1C84,  ihid.,  i.  IS.                                         j 

\  ''^  Dechiratiou  of  Feliphe  S?rna,  April  14,   1GS5,  Autos  sobre  los   Soc-                            \ 

I  orro'i,  foho  lOG.                                                                                                                                              j 

I  71)  BaDcroft,  Jriz'ona  and  2\cw  Itecrico,  p.  193. 

I  80  Declaration    of    Madrid,    April    13,    16S5,    Av.Los   sohrc    los    Socorros, 

I  folio  101;  Jkincn.fi,  Ariiqna  and  N ('AC  Mexko,  p.  ItK^l.                                                                         ; 

f  ^1  Letter  r.i    Madrid^  October  3,  16S4,   A.uios  sohrc   los   Socorros,  folio                             | 

I  43;  lector  of  J{,imirez,  April  14,  1635,  ihid.,  i.   140.                                                                       j 

I  s- l)echiratioii    of   Juau    the    Qiiivira,   July    15,    1GS4,    Autos   .sohre    los                            ; 

I  Soi'orros,  folio  10.                                                                                                                                          '■ 


^3  Auto  of  Cruzatc,  Se]»tember  lo,  lt5S4,  Autofi  sobrc  los  Socorros,  folio 
13;  declaration  of  Juan,  SepteiJibor  ID.  3GS4,  ibid.,  f.  13;  declaration  of 
Jose})li,  Nost'inhei  3,  16S4,  ibid.,  IT,  11-15. 

S4  Letter  nf  Cnizate.  ApvW  30.  16^5,  ibid.,  folio  109;  letter  of  .Father 
S;dvadoi-  i]c  San  Anttuuo,  Apri'  '2i\  lt)S.",  folio  13S. 

>^:' Letter  of  Karnircic.  Aj.ril  M,  1GS5,  iZ>u7.,  folio  110;  letter  of  Crr.zate, 
April  3'),   U:S5,  ihid..  f.   109. 
'  ^<>  Letter  ol   Cuuirez,  Apnl  14,  10^5,  i?uJ.,  foiio  140. 
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de  Cam})o  Alonso  Garcia  with  a  Fquad  of  soldiers  to  conduct  hira 

sau'ly  tlirougli  the  lands  occupied  by  tlio  apostates.  "  AccordiD-^  - 
to  the  cor.fe>^sioii  of  a  islanyo  cnptiA'c  who  was  present  when  this 

niessen.i^^er  reached   tlie   rjuiclierKa  of   the   lif^atlien   Indians,   and  'f 

from  who]n  C-nizate  received  a  statenient  on  September  19,  when  ~^ 

tlie  Siima  liad  delivered  his  message  he  proceeded  to  abuse  the  j; 

Spaniaiv.k.     lint,  though  this  mission  failed,  discontent  Vs'as  rife  f, 

anionir  tlie  Siimas  and  Z^Fan-os,  as  the  confessions  of  Juan  and  f- 

I 

Joseph  the  Tano,  given  above,  show.*-"^  f 

In  ]\Iarch,   16S5,  however,  most  of  the  Sunias  and   Conchos  ? 

returned  to  obedience.    The  captains  of  thes*^  laitions  made  knowti  i 

to  Cruj'.ate  tlieir  Vvdsh  for  pe.iee.  saying  that  their  people  were.  % 

I' 

greatly  harassed  by  the  war,  and  had  neither  a  place  to  conceal  v, 

themselves  from  the  Spaniards  nor  a  place  to  get  food.    Knov/itjg  ^ 

that  Father  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  was  then  on  his  way  from  *'" 

Casas  Grandes  to  El  Paso,  Cruzate  sent  Ca])tain  Madrid  witli  six  ; 

men  to  jJicet  him.  and  tell  him  to  grant  the  ofcered  peace.     The 

Indians  likewi.-:e,  having  notii-e  of  Cruzate's  plans,  went  to  meet 

the  priest  and  mado  subnrission,  surrendering  their  leaders  and  a  t 

little  Spanisl]  captive.^'  [' 

The  peace  made  in  December  bet^reen  llamirez  and  tlie  In-  ?- 

dians  of  El  Ojo  Caliente  was  not  fulnlk^l,  the  Indians  goijrg  to  ; 

Sonora.     There  in  January  or  February  some  of  them,  a  fev/ 

idansos  among  tliem,  descended  to  a  frontier  post  and  asked  peace 

of  Captain  Ah>nso  Perez  Granillo.     Though  tlie  Indians  did  not 

belong  to  his  jurisdiction,  Granitio  granted  it.     It  proved,  how--  •^* 

ever,  of  short  duration,  for  tliey  soon  nmd>^  tln-ee  attr.cks  on  a 

puebk)  ruid   visita  of  tlie  district  of  Santa  Maria,  carried  off  a 

drove  of  liorses.  an.d  toolc  refuge  in  a  sierriU'^"^     About  the  same  ; 

time  that  these  events  occui'red,  Ramirez  reiiortt-d  tliat  the  Indians 

in  the  region  of  Parral  had  alreadv  returned  to  obedaenee.'''^ 
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;  In  letters  ot  August  12  ai)d' 2G,  1G85,  Cruzato  informed  tlie 

I  viceroy  tliat  the  ]\rariso  apostates  aii'd  liealhen  had  ask(;d  peace 

t  Tvitli  a  gieat  slunv  oi  subiiiisriion  and  wifli  pronn<<es  to  uieiid  their 

I  ways.     Aware  of  their  treachery-,  Cn.izate  told  the  viceroy  that 

I  he  vv-ould  need  to  exercise  great  prudence  in  granting-  the  peace. 

f  His  fears  proved  v\'ll  groiiuded,  for  souje  of  the  ]\ransos  retui'ned 

I  to  apostasy.^*     Quiet  was  not  re^Uored  nntil  IGSu.^^     When  it  is 

I  remembered  that  tlie  revolt  comprehended  ten  nations — the  ]\Ian- 

f  SOS,  Snmas,  d'anos,  Jnliines,  Concho.^,  Apaches,  Jocomes,  Cliinaras, 

I  Salineroo,  and  Dicntes  Negros — and  that  the  means  of  the  Span- 

I  iard-;  for  suppressing  a  revolt  were  limited  indeed,  it  slionid  not 

f  be   a    jnatter  of  surprise  that  the   Spaniards   were   so   slow   in 

I  quelling  the  disturbance.''^ 

I  8.  IicsuUs  of  tJfC  licvolt. — Conditions  within  the  area  of  revolt 

I  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.     Shut  in  ow  all  sides  by 

[•  the   enemy,   with   most   of   tlie   eitizcjis   as   well   as   tiie   regular 

soldiers  almost  continuously  on  camjniign,  the  people  of  El  I'aso 

were  soon  suffering  frojn  the  need  of  food  and  elotliiug.    Because 

of  tlie  drought,  the  innited  means  for  irrigation,  and  the  de])re- 

dations  of  the  Indians,  few  crops  were  harvested  in  16S4 — not 

I  enoagli,  indeed,  to  last  six  mojitlis,  according  to  the  report  of 

I  tlie  religious  in  Septendjer.     According  to  tlie  aecnnit  given  b> 

I  Lope/,  who  left  El  Paso  for  Mexico  Cit}'  during  the  autumn  of 

I  1GS4,  food  was  so  scarec  that  many  reported  to  \>o]d  herbs  for 

\  food,  and  niany  vrould.not   go  to  m.:\<>  ]}ec;i"iise  of  not   having 

I  sufficient  clorliing  to  hide  their  nakedness.     That  L6])ez  did  not 

I;  overstate  conditions  is  evident  from  a  few  examples  taken  at  rau- 

f  dom  from   a  muster  roll   of   the   citizens   made  November   11, 

t  lbS4: 

1^  FoTiiily   of   Captain   Jciseph   Telloz    Xirori.    vvldcU   is   eou! posed    of   teu 

\  persons.     It  luis  neither  provisioiis  nor  a  niai/'C  ]>atch;   beh^r-;  nsk*:»il  wliy,  be 

i  [Joseph  Tolhez  Xironj  saivl  it  \vx<\  uiicd  up  through  hack  of  water,  as  is  true; 


I  8"  Letter  of  Cruzate,  August  26,  1685,   Autos  {>ohre  los  Sororros,  folio 

I  123;   petition   of  the  c;ibilJo,  September  27,  1CS5,   it^Ul.,  f,   IJ-G;  letter  of 

I  Cruzate,  August  12,  1(3S5,  Hid.,  £  14:1. 

I  ^^  Eseah\iite,  Carta  de  177S,  in  Land  of  ,Sii>ishmc,  vol.  12,  p.  8.11. 

I  '^•'  Letter  of  Francisco  Kauifrez,  Aprii  14,  i6S5,  Autos  sohrc  los  Socorros, 

i  folio  14U;  declaration  of  Koque  T^Iadrid,  April  13,  16S5,  Hid.,  folio  100. 
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clothing,  very  indecent;  almost  naked.  Tho  said  [Captain]  has  two  saddle 
horses,  an  arquebus,  sword,  and  dagger. "  .-.  .  .  ''Faniilj  of  Doiiiiiigo  JjU.jan, 
Tvdiiefi  is  composed  of:  eight  persons.  He  planted  a  m.-iir-'-e  patch,  from  v-diich 
he  reaped  twenty  fanegas  of.  maize.  Clothing  somcv/hat  decent.  ITe 
Itas  six  saddle  horses,  an  a.rqu'.-bus,  and  sword."  ....  "  l.i'amily  of  Apolinar 
^lariin,  which  is  composed  of  ten  persons;  poor  and  in  extreme  jiecessity.^^o 


The  conditions  described  in  the  mnstpr  roll  prevailed,  not- 
witlistanding-  the  cfiorts  of  the  religions  and  the  governor  to 
snpply  tbc  needy  vrith  food  brought  from  Casas  Grandes  and 
other  ploees,  for  ihe  roads  vere  closed  by  the  rebels  and  suppliers 
were  brought  at  great  rink."^  Thp  situation  grew  so  extreine  and 
aid  froiu  I^rlexico  was  so  tardy  that  in  the  spring  of  1685,  prob- 
bablv'  ill  Man^h,  another  religious  named  Fray  Francisco  Farfan 
was  sent  to  ]\[exico  City  to  add  the  weiglit  of  his  pctiiion  to  thfit 
of  Fray  Nicolas  Lopez,  wliose  mission  so  far  was  fruitless.  Every 
letter  or  communication  to  the  superior  government  detailed  con- 
ditions and  begged  for  aid.  without  avail.  Another  season  of 
drought  followed  ^vith  s])ortage  of  crops.  New  petitions  poured  in 
to  the  sn.p^^rior  government.  At  length,  in  November,  a  grant  of 
two  thous-md  five  hundred  pesos  was  set  aside  to  relieve  the 
immediate  needs  of  tlie  citizens. °- 

Conditions  at  Casas  Grandes  were  similar  to  those  at  El  Paso. 
The  peo])h;  we^'e  eonlined  to  the  convent  at  Casas  Grandes,  "w^here 

i*o  Muster  roll,  IvToveinbc-r  11,  ICS-t,  Autos  sohre  los  Socorros,  folio  50; 
opinion  of  the  religions.  September  1^,  16"^4.  /'-k?.,  f.  78;  representation 
of  Lopez,  about  June  7,  1GS5,  ihid.,  f.  SG.  See  also  a  letter  of  the  cabihlo, 
Jnly  6,  168-1,  ibid.,  f.  142;  letter  of  Cruzate,  Julv  25,  .16S1,  Expcdiente 
No.  e,  pp.  44-47;  letter  of  tho  cabildo,  Angust  ]S,'l6S4,  ihid.,  f.  33;  peti- 
tion of  the  cabildo,  Sepiember  30,  16S4,  ibid.,  f.  40. 

»i  Letter  of  Cruzate,  July  25,  1CS4,  Expedinite  No.  C,  pp.  44-47; 
opinion  of  the  religious.  September  19,  1GS4,  Aulas  sobrc  Jos  Socorros, 
folios  77-78;  representation  of  Lopez,  ibid.,  ff.  84-89. 

i*-- Letter  of  Fray  Salvador  de  San  Antonio,  April  25,  1GS5,  Autos  sobre 
los  Socorros,  folios  i:)S-<);  letter  of  Cruzate,  April  30,  1GS5,  ibid., 
f.  110;  letter  of  Cruzate.  Vlay  1,  1CS5,  ibid.,  i.  112;  I)'ictamen 
Fiscal,  July  27.  IGbo,  ibid.,  if.'  :i09-112;  letter  of  Cruzate,  August 
12,  1C85,  ibid.,  f.  143;  action  of  the  cabii.io.  August  23,  1GS5,  ibid.,  li. 
124-5;  action  of  the*  cabildo,  September  27,  1685,  ibid.,  f.  145;  Dictcnnen 
Fiscal,  November  27,  1GS5.  ibid.,  f.  144;  action  of  the  jiiuta  general,  Nov- 
ember 2S,  3GS5,  ibid,  f.  160. 


f "-'- _~--- ^ — -^ 


\ 

\ 
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J)-"^  Letter  of  Fiaiicisco  KaiDircz,  April  14-,  1  6S;j,  Auws  sohre  los  Socorroi 
folios  140-142. 


I  they    had    [foiie    for   safety    when    the    outbreak   of    September 

f  ocenrred,  for.  notwilhstandJui^*  thi'ir  enti'eatics  to  be  allowed  to 

I  abaiidoii  the  |>]uce,  the  govarrtov  ordt-i-i'd  tlu/in  to  )-e?tiaiii  tfiere. 

I  In  December  Eaiiiirez  foiuid  the  need  of  fui;>d  and  elotliini^  so  j 

I  great  and  tlie  need  of  soldiers  to  aid  the  people,  who  were  now  j 

I  worn  out  from  incessant  truard  duty,  so  pressijnr  that  he  went  j 

I  in  person  to  niake  a  report  to  his  governor  at  ParraL    In  response  j 

I  to  this  appeal  the  governor  promised  Kamirez  aid  and  protection  j 

I  until  he  could  hear  from  the  viceroy;  and  at  tlie  same  time  he  1 

f  offered  hinds  and  eatile  for  breedini?;  nnrijoses  to  t]]c  refnc^os  ' 

i  from  New  ]\[e:xieo  who  were  found  scattered  in  the  vicliiity  of  ; 

I  Casas   Grandes   and   Sonora,   if  these   refugees   would  settle   at  ; 

I  Janos.     These   offers  were   doubtless   of   little  service   to   Casas  | 

I  Grandes,  for  the  refugees  took  no  heed  of  the  offers  of  land  and  i 

I  stock,  and  the  citizens  in  and  about  Casas  Graudes  continued  io  j 

t  se'2k  refuge  elsewhere,  driven,  to  do' so  by  the  constant  hostility  j 

I  of  the  lisdians^  who  st-em  at  this  time  to  have  harassed  the  regions  ; 

I  of  Casas  Grandes  and  Sonora  even  more  then  El  Paso.    Kamirez  J 

I  was  impelled  bv  the  disastrous  condition  of  tlie  place  to  address  i 

t  .  '  .  .  i 

f  a  memorial  to  the  viceroy,  in  which  lie  recounted  the  events  of  I 

I  the  revolt  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the  citizens.  I 

I  According  to  Pamirez's  report,  dated  April  1-i,  1655,  more  ! 

I  than  two  thousand  horses  and  mules  and  t\\o  thousand  small  •  j. 

I  stock,  including  the  breeding  sto^'k  of  ]-oth  that  place  and  Sonora,  j 

'  had  h^en  driven  away  by  the  Indians.     Tvloreover,  a  great  n.um-  I 

l  ber  of  cattle  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians  for  food.    Three  silver  j 

I  smelters  and  much  other  property   belonging  to  Ramirez  were  J_ 

burned  or  destroyed.     The  Indians  had  already  destroyed  the 

churches  and  puel>los  at  Janos  and  Carretas,  and  had  profaned 

and  destroyed  the  sacred  objects  in  the  churclies.    Ramirez  made     ' 

a  plea  for  the   viceroy  to  send   aid  to  X)rotect   tlie  ndssions  at 

Casjs  Grandes,  Santa  Ana  cud  Torreon,  Sau  Pedro,  and  Santa 

IMaria  Nativitas.^^ 
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A  fuller  conceptioii  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  cloue  in  the 
area  of  revolt  may  be  gatheied  from  the  following-  description 

givea  by  I<'atlier  Lope/^ : 

In  Yizcaya  there  were  depopulated  the  pueblo  of  Carretas;  the  mission 
of  San  Xaviel ;  the  jiuonlo  o1'  Casas  Graudes  burned,  n-ore  thrni  three  thous- 
and si.'u-dl  stock  and  n)ore  than  one  thousaTid  beasts^  iiorses,  and  mules  being 
carried  yv,  ay;  the  missJoa  of  Torreo)! ;  the  pueblo  of  Sa,n  Antonio  of 
Jidimes;  the  pueblo  of  San  Ihancdsco  of  (.'one'ic^s;  the  pueblo  of  San  Pedro 
of  C'oiichos;  the  pueblo  of  Konibre  de  Dies;  tlie  pueblo  of  San  Geronimo; 
all  these  being  administrations  of  the  fathers  of  Zaeatec;is.  In  addition 
to  these  there  were  injured  or  destroye.l  the  silver  smelter  and  the  hacienda 
IZi'  Ojo  de  Kamos  beluii'.dn.i^'  to  Ca]rtaiu  Fninciseo  .Ramive^,;  the  hacienda 
of  San  Lorenso  beloiigino-  to  Captain  Domingo  do  la  Presa,  with  more 
than  thirty  thousand  beef  cattle;  the  hacicTida  of  Tabalaopa  belonging  to 
the  said  captain  [Domingo  no.  la  Presa]  aad  composed  of  another  six  tlious- 
and  head  of  eattlo;  tlio  hacienda  of  Las  Liouxiainas;  the  hacienda  belonging 
to  Capt;'in  Jjaleon — all  tiiose'with  a  number  of  beeves  and  horses  which 
the  hostile  Indians  carried  away.  Many  places  in  the  valleys  of  the  Encin- 
illas  and  Kio  del  Sacraoieiito  settled  by  Spaniards  were  deserted.  Murders 
and  depredati-rns  on  property  vrere  perpetrated  as  far  as  the  p^residio  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  In  less  tinio  than  a  year  and  a  half  six  thousrind  blasts, 
[horses  apparently],  were  carried  away  frt>m  P'^arral  and  its  vicinity,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  citizens  and  miners.^i 


ni  Pepresentation  of  Lopez,  in  Viagc,  pp.  C47^-65. 
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I  YI.  THE   CONSOLIDATION    OF    THE  SETTLEMENTS  IN  1GS4 

I  ].  TJ>e  lic/y'oval  of  ike  Presidio. — The  exi"-env:ics  of  the  Indian 

war  just  described  made  more  compact  settleiiient  at  El  Paso  im- 
perative. Griizate,  therefore,  selected  the  site  of  Guadalupe,  tlie 
point  nearest  the  ford,  as  the  strategic  point  to  hold.  There  he 
moved  the  x^^'^-^-'^^dio  and  near  there  he  established  the  Spanisli 
and  Indian  sellers,  who  had  been  distributed  at  various  points 
along  the  river.  It  vill  be  reniembered  that  in  1GS3  Cruzate 
placed  the  presidio  about  sevoi  leagues  fror.!  the  ])ueblo  of  El 
Paso  and  midway  between  that  place  and  San  Lorenzo,  we.ieh 


I  by  the  i:overnor.^ 

f 


Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  presidio  to  Guadalupe  del 
Paso,  Cruzate  had  probably  done  nothing  toward  building  tlie 
casas  rcales  for  lodging  tlie  sohliers  and  ci\il  officers,  as  the.se 


I  1  Letter  of   the  caMldo,   July   6,   16S4,  Autos  sohrc   los   Socorro.<i,   folio 

I  149;  certification  of  the  cabildo," October  27,  16S4,  ibid.,  f.  20;  certification 

f  of  the  oilicers  of  the  Presidio,  Novemhor  !;">,  168-t,  ibid.,  f.  ]S. 

I  -2  Froyecto  y  rissita  dc  Presidios  hecha  cl  ono  dc  173S  p''  cl  Brigadier 

I  J).  Pedro  Eivera,  in  Prociiicias  Intcrna-i  i'.9,  Archivo  Gencrod  uJO.     Niimero 

I  1;  <-;e  nho  2^IeT!ch(•^(),  Ynforme,  in  Doc.  Hist.  X.  M.j.,  vol.  2,  ])p.  74G-T49. 

I  sMiuter  of  the'Trtv^idio   del   Sr.ii  Joseph,   November   14,   1084,   Autos 

l  sohre  Ion  Socorros,  folio  IM. 


was  about  tw^h'e  leagues  below  Ei  Paso.     Phom  that  locatiuu  | 


the  presidio  was  removed  to  Guadalupe  del  j-'aso  sometime  pre-  j 

vious  to  July  G,  1681/     There  it  probably  re>naiued.  for  vrlien  \ 

Pivera  made  Itis  visiia  in  1728  he  listed  the  ]>residio  ^'Passo  del  \ 

I  ! 

I  Rio,"  along  with  the  presidios  of  Conchos  and  Janos,  in  Nueva  I 

I  --  .  .       .  .  .        .  \ 

I  Vizeava,  from  which  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  still  stood  on  j 

I  I 

I  tlie  south   bank  of  tiie  river.'-     A  m.uster  nuide  November   14,  ] 

I  1684,  probably  just  after  Captain  Madrid's  return  from  Casas  j 

I  Grandes,  showed  the  full  quota  of  men  present.     The  name  of  | 

I  each  soldier,   hJs   arms,   niunitions,   aud   horses   or   mules,   were 

i  giv-en;  and  eacl]  muster  was  signed  by  the  soldier  and  certified 
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biuidnjirs  appear  to  liave  been  coustnirted  at'ier  the  change  ^vns 
made,  'rhouidi  they  were  u\  an  uijfinisbcd  state  on  Auf^ust  IS, 
1585,  fhny  were  srifTicie}itly  ^ve]!  T:iT;dor  way  to  cna!)lo  llie  cabJIdo 
to  give  a  fairly  clear  deseripliori  ol:  tlit'ju.     Tiie  cabildo  wrote: 

A;).d  liis  lordship  bought  of  the  I'.Iansos  Indians  the  aite  in  this  pueblo 
.on  wliie.ji  novr  his  lordship  ho,s  bnilt  snrae  cai>as  realcfi  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  governors.  These  [  baildiuos]  have  a  reception  rooiii,  ati  apartment 
which  serves  as  a  secretary's  oiiice,  another  capacious  apavtniout  in  which 
liO  is  lodged,  a  cellar  irndt^ro-roimd  for  the  niunitioiss  of  powder  and  balls, 
another  apariment  for  a  .sleeping  room,  and  two  kit'.dmiis  v/ith  tlieir  yard, 
aijd  a  pantry — all  tlic  aforesaid  \^■as  buiit  of  adobe.  Likesvise  his  lordship 
lias  bought  of  the  Maiisos  Indians  three  other  honses  adjoining  the  said 
casfis  reales.  The  one  in  \vhich  he  has  the  guard-room,  and  which  also  serves 
f'j  a  jail,  ha:i  two  r.^oins;  tl^e  other  two  adjoining  it  have,  the  one,  tv.'0 
rooms,  and  the  other,  three  rooms.  Another  house,  wldcli  he  likewise 
bought  of  the  said  ^iausus,  and  which  is  bc-ddc  the  ca.sa,i  rcalcs,  has  three 
B!ii;dl  rooMS.  The  x.-ius  and  nui;iOx"ou.^  exp'editions  u];on  v.dtich  the  governor 
an.d  captairi-gcueral  liave  set  out  have  not  given  him  an  opportunity  to  fiuisli 
the  buiidintr.^ 


Ojj  August  26,  ieS5,  Cruzate  wrote  to  the  viceroy  saying  thai; 
be  was  sending  wit'i  bis  letter  evidence  that  biC  liad  erected  cer- 
tain bviiidings,  iu  compliance  with  the  instructions  given  Idni,  but 
that  iie  liacl  been  unable  to  finish  them  bec;uise  of  the  revolt; 
that  he  aJso  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  xVceounts  a  statement  of 
his  expejiditures  for  the  buildings.  He  mentioned  having  bought 
tlie  site  and  three  adjoining  bidldings  from  tiie  Tviansos.^ 

The  location  of  the  cosas  rtides  is  indicated  in  the  deseription 
of  the  settlements  at  El  Paso  gi\'en  by  a  resident  of  that  place 
otj  Septejuber  1,  1773.  He  says:  "The  most  of  this  situation  is 
found  in  the  plain  and  tloodlands  of  the  river  iploi  y  caja  del  rio) 
[and]  on  im  hilLs  wjiicli  form  its  margin;  ?ind  only  the  church 
and  the  ca.^as  rcalcs  are  found  situated  on  a  hill  which  forms  the 
margin  of  said  ifoodlands.'"^ 


•i  Certification  of  the  oabildo,  August  26,  IC'^^,  Avtos  .^ohre  la?  Socorros, 
folio  3  Lis. 

£>  Letter  of  Cru?:ate,  August  2G,  '^QS5,  Autos  sobre  los  Socorro.'},  folio  122. 

6  lhsrr>jH-'6n,  etc.,  in  Doc.  para  h:  Hist,  dc  Nucvo  lifrTico,  Tomo  11, 
pp.  ]07r>-l'-?.lO.     Bancroft  coneetioa. 
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I  At  (lie  lime  of  tlio  outbreak  of  the  Indian  ^var,  the  equip- 

;  inent  of  the  prcsitfiio  in  men  and  iirHilary  stores  aj^pean'd  inade- 

J  fjuate  to  cnndnct  the  war  with  cvrdit  and  to  preserve  the  estab-  j 

i  lislnnents    at    El    Pciso.      Cnizate    made    known    thes    lack    of  | 

[•  equipment  to  the  vieeroy  in  a  letter  duted  July  25,  1G84.     Tlie  j 

f  appeal,  which  ^^as  in  thi»  hands  of  the  fiseal  on  OctobeJ-  3,  proved  ] 

I  futile,   for   ttie   fiseal   de<dared   that   tlie   inxsidio    count   not    be  | 

I  increased  nor  now  arrangements  made  without  tlie  consent  of  j 

I  the  Boyal   Council  of  the   Indies,   and  the   junta   general   sup-  | 

I  ported  his  opinion  J     Before  the  decision  of  the  junta  i^eneral  ! 

I  reached  Cruzate.  he  renewed  his  ap]>eal  for  supplies,  on  October  ; 

I  Tth.     He  asked  for  one  Inmdred  coals  of  mail,  breastplates,  and  \ 

I  helmets,  as  tlie  citizens  had  sold  their  leatlier  jackets  and  arqu*^-  j 

f  buses  for  food;  the  soldiers  were  afoot,  their  liorses  and  mules  1 

I                                           '  j 

I  having  been,  stolen,   or   being  v:orn   out   from   liard    usage   and 

I         .       lack  of  provender.     Tiw  fiscal,   iiowever,  remained  firm  in  Iris 

\  former  decision,  adding  that  the  people  should  recover  the  arms 

I  the>'  had  sold,  as  there  were  neither  coats  of  mail  nor  hebnets  at  i 

I  the  court  of  Mexico  to  send  him.^  j 

I  2.  7' lie  Jiemovol  of  tJu:   ScKIemoils. — The  settlements  were 

I  apparenth'  removed  nearer  to  Guadalupe  del  Paso  at  the  same  j 

I  time  the  presidio  was  transferred.     As  the  settleraents,   which  .    j 

I  ^veve  scattered  along  the  river  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagnes,  j 

I  w-ere  difficult  to  defend,  Cruzate  assembled  them  within  a  district  j 

I  of  a  league  and  a  half,  and  within  easy  range  of  pi'csidial  pro-  I 

i  tectiom     'i'he  Tigua  and  Piro  pueblos  of  Senecu,  Socorro,  and 

f  Isleta  were  removed  at  the  same  time.*^     ]\lost  of  ihe  Spaniards 

I  appear  to  liave  been  living  at  San  Lorenzo,  where  the  civil  officers 

I  had  their  quarters;  and  they  had  been  thei'c  three  and  a  half 

I ^  j 

j  7l,ettcr    of    Cruzate.    Jiihv    2?,    K^Si,    Exncd^cntc    No.    2,    pp.    4-i-47; 

I  Dictamen  Fiscal,  October  .11,*  1054,   ibid.,  pp.   4S-50;   action  of  tlio  juiUa  j 

f  general,   ihkl.,  p.  50.  | 

I                           s  Letter  of  Cruz^ato,   October   7,   16St,    Vatge,  p.   80;    Diciamcn   Fiscal,  \ 

\  Jan\iarv  22,  16S5,  ibid.,  pp.  b^-H\.                        '  j 

I                           »  Letter   of   the   cjibiMo,   .inly  6,   16S4,  Autos  sohr^   Jn^   Sororros,  iollo  \ 

I  140;  letter  of  Ciu/.^.te,  ,K;lv  l- j,  16S-i-,  Expedif-nte  No.  2,  p.  4G:  Dirfamen  f 

f  Fiscal  OetoboT  31.  1684,  ibid  ,  p.  40-  cerH.iicHtion  of  the  cnbiKlo.  October  j 

j  27,  16S4,  Autos  sohre  las  Eocorra,  folio  20.  j 


1 
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years,  duritig  v/liicJi  liijie  iIk-v  must  have  cicquirecl  soiuc  kiud  of 
fiermaneiit  (.l\v;;llii]L^s,  with  arrangements  for  farmin<.r  and  rais- 

iiiii;  cattle.     It  is  not  surnr^sinp;,  thru,   that    thev  ciiu   not  take 


kindly  to  ilin  ])roposed  ehan.ije,  and  that  tlie  governor  V:'a.s  forced  | 


to  order  the  removal  ?nade  on  pain  of  de.ath  to  the  delin/juents.  | 

AYheii  the  settlers  vej^e  tinally  domiciled  in  th.eir  nev;  quarters,  | 

they  found,  the  place  very  sliort  of  convenienee.s  and  destitute  of  | 

pasturage. ^°    These  disadvaritages,  added  to  tlie  forced  removal,  i 

were  tlie  cause  of  friction  l>etv*'een  the  citizens  and  the  governor.  | 

of  Vvdiiclt  ail  account  will  follov/.^^  ,  .   . ..  | 

The  location  of  the  various  settlements  after  the  reniovpil  is 
gathei'ed  largely  from  subsequent,  rattier  than  ft'om  eontempor- 
ar\',  accounts  of  the  settlements.  If  tlie  word  of  an  imknown 
writer,  v'ho  claiuied  to  have  resided  at  El  Paso  seven  years,  may 
be  believedi,  in  177-3  the  settlements  were  on  the  soutii  side  of  tiie 
river;  "Hallase  esta  poblazon  en  las  rnargenes  del  rio  del  Norte 
a  la  banda  del  Sur,  etc."^-  In  contemporary  accounts,  San 
Lorenzo  is  variously  located  at  two,  one  and  a  lialf,  a.nd  one 
league  from  El  Paso.'^  Trigo,  ]\Iorfi,  and  Bonilla,  however,  place 
it  a  league  and  a  half  east  of  El  Paso.'^*  Senecii  was  two  leagues 
below  El  Paso;  following  the  road  to  the  east,  and  about  a  half 
league  from  the  Rio  del  Norte. ^^  Ijonilia  and  I^.Iorh  place  Isleta 
three  leagues  east  of  El  Paso,   but  Trigo  places  it  about  two 


loLeltcr  of  tho  c-^bildf),  July  n,  1cS4,  Autos  sohre  lo.s  Socorros,  folio 
149;   petition  oi  the  cabiJdo,   Septoiubcr  27,    1085,   ibUL,  iX.   145-46. 

11  Petition  of  tne  e.'u'ii'.-,  Srjti  -mb.  r  2(3,  1(384,  Autos  sohre  los  Socorros, 
iotio  3u;  reply  of  Crr/at.:.  S  -  -^-^^^vv  20,  16S4J  ibid.,  f.  37:  petition  of 
the  eabiUio,  S'eptenil;er  3u,  JGSJ,   ihid.,  f.  40,  tte. 

1"  Dcscripcion  de  las  particvlan.dndes  mas  dcninreables  de  hi  polda~on 
del  Pdso  del  Ki.o  del  Norte  exi>iu.i<tas,  i>or  un  hahitaiitp  ( a  signe,  dated 
September  t,  1773,  in  Doc.  Hi^t.  Niicvo  Alcrieo,  vol.  2;  pp.  ]e70-1090. 

13  Petition  of  the  cabildo.  September  '-7,  l(>So,  Autos  sobre  los  Socorros, 
folios  145-4 -!t3;  eertilieatiou  of  the  eubildo;  October  27,  16S4,  ibid.,  f.  20; 
list  of  families,  September  11,  3  6S4,  ibid.,  f.  ol. 

ii]\Iorfi,  Dcscripcion  GeoarapJdca,  etc.,  17S2,  in  7demorias,  vol.  25,  pp. 
lia-llG  [-Mr.  Curd's  note.s  b     li'-niiki,  A])unt(-^,  1776,  in  Ncti-  Mex.  Cedidas,  | 

No.  l(w-.  Trigo,  Carta,  17o4  in  Doc.  Hist,  yucto  Mexico,  vol.  1,  pp.  2SS- 
2S1);  Der<cripclon  dc  tus  jHirtiaUiaridadc^!,  ele.,  ib^d.,  vol.  2.  pp.  J070-10;)0; 
ana  MeiK^iiero,  Ynformc,  ioid.,  pp.  74G-740;  Yiila  Seuor,  Jiicairo  America  no 
(.\texico,  174G),  vol.  2,  [)p.  411-422. 

ij  Sec   works  cited   in    i;ote    IL 
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[  1 

(  leagues  from  Senecu;  if  the  former  aulliorilios  are  right,  Trigo's  1 

I  estimate  is  one  league  too  inuch/'^     lj3dee(:],  another  eighteer3th 

..j_  eentrry  writer  coii/irTi)>,  the  latter  conjecture,  for  he  says  tliat    .  I 

I  Sau  Lorenzo,  Senecu,  Ysleta,  and  Socorro  are  not  more  than  one  j 

I  league  apart. '"^    ]Morn  and  ]\Ienc]iero  place  Isleta  one  league  from  1 

j  the  Eio  del  Norte. ^^    The  same  writers  place  Nnestra  Senora  del  j 

i  Socorro  nve  leagues  cast  of  El  Paso,  one  league  froni  Isleta,  and  i 

f  a  half  league  from  tlie  Eio  del  Nortc/'^     Tiie  five  settlements  of  i 

f  San  Lorenzo,  Senecu,  Isleta,  Sbeorro,  and  Guadalupe — whose  site  ; 

j  was  never  changed-  -v/ere  the  only  ones  renvuning  in  the  cighl- 

I  eentli  century.    Accordiugly,  of  Lopez's  settlements,  tJie  locations 

I  of   the    following   liave   not   been    accounted    for    by   the   later 

I  writers:  the  Indian  pueblcs  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and 

I  Santa  Getrudis:  and  the  Spanish  pueblos  of  San  Pedro  de  Alc^n- 

I  tara  and  San  dose,     it  is  knowu  that  Santa  Getrudis  and  San 

j  Francisco  v.ere  destroyed  durin.g  tlie  x^Ianso  I'cvolt.     The  mission  j' 

I  at  Santa  G-etrudis  seems  never  to  have  been  rebuilt,  but  a  centory  ;■ 

I  later  the  site  of  that  mission  was  kuown  as  Oiiio  di^  Samalavuca^^"^  • 

I  .       .  .  .  "  ,  i 

I  and  today  the  place,  which  is  a  small  railway  station  soutli  of  ! 

I  Juarez,  still  bears  the  name  of  Samalayuca.     As  for  San  Fran-  1 

j  Cisco  and  Sacramento  ne  information  is  as  yet  forthcoming.    The 

I  Spanish  sefilement  of  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara — San  Jose  ap- 

I  peai-s  to  have  boen  identical  with  the  presidio,-'' — was  probably 

I  aband'^ned,  for  the  nuister  mede  in  November  does  not  mention 

i  it.-^    At!  of  tluWiA-e  s-'ttlr^nifi its  still  in  existence  i]i  the  eighteenth  i 

century  comprised  both  Spanish  and  Indian  settlers. 


!•■  B.^uiDa,  op.  rit.;  Morii,  op.  clt.,  rp.  ]] 3-116;  Trigo,  op.  cii.,  pp.  f2^9-90.  [ 

^"^  Doc.  Hist.  y.  Arex.   (Jatcd   17o0),  vol.  1,  p.   Go.  \ 

18  Monl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11  3-1 10;  Mencnero,  YnfonKC,  in  Bo-".  JUM.  Nuevo  j 

I  Mexico,  vol.  2,  pp.  740-749;  Villa  Senor,  Thcatro  Jmcricano  (^irexico  17iG),  j 

I  vol.  2,  pp.  ^11-A£2.  I 

I  i»  See  Morfi,  Bouilla,  Trigo,  Menchoro,  and  Yilia  Setior,  -works   cited  I 

I  in  note  14. 

I  I'Ji' Kt.;eala(!i:e,  Carta   a.c  177S,   pp.  120-1  i'l,  in  Doc.  para   la  IJistoria  de 

I  Mto-ico,  Tcrccra  Scric  (Mex.,  ISoG). 

I  'i»  "■Comprende  dirha  pr>blacion   cinco  Misionei:  dt'  Yndios  iiomhrndos  la  I 

I  de  Ntra  Sra.  de  Guadalupe,  y.  Sr.  San  Jo.'^e  del  Faso  (capital)" — Dt scrip- 

•  cion  dc  Im  particuiaridodes,  1773,  in  N.  Mex.  Doc,  vol.  i'.  ].p.  107G-  1090. 

"-■  See  paragraph  below. 


"^  Mviitor  roll,  Isoveniber  2),  l^^Si,  Autos  sol>r€  los  Bocorros,  folios  50- 
56;  Auto  of  Cruzate,  ibid.,  f.  3i. 

-^  Auto  of  Otermiii,  October  2,  16S0,  Auitos  tocantes,  folios  61-62. 
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From  a  muster  roll  of  the  citizens  in  nnd  aliout  El  Poso,  made  | 

by  order  of  ilie  ^roverjior  od  NoveAibcr  11,  l(i-j4,  tlie  liiimbor  of  | 

seitlei's  is  JeariTed.  -Tiiis  C(.ii.^ns  sliowad  In  the  ])ucblo  of  Corpus  i 

Christ!  dc  la  Islcta  twenty-one  families  and  one  hundred  and  ] 

eighty-eight   ]>er.sons;   in    the    Real   de   San    Lorenzo,    thirty-six  | 

families  mid  three  lumdrod  and  nfty-four  persons;  and  in  Niies-  \ 

tra  Seno]'a  de  Gnadn]n[)e  (}(.A  Paso,  fifty-two  families  and  four  | 

hnnjjlred   and   eiglit\'-eigiit   persons.     There   were  therefore   one  I 

hundred   and  nine  families   and   one  thousand   and  thirty  per-  i 

sons,  all  told.""     At  the  time  wheii   Oiermin  made  his  muster,  j 

October   2,   1680,   there  were   one  tlionsand   nine   hundi'od   and  -| 

fortv-8ix  pe}'sons,  ineludine  men,  women,  children,  and  servants.-^  I 

A  loss  of  nine  hnndi'ed  m\d  sixteen  persons  is  therefore  evident.  | 

Thrs  loss  can  be  explained  b}"  I'le  great  numbers  reported  to  have  | 

fled  to  Parral,  Casas  Graiides,  Kio  del  Sacramento,   and  other  l 

places.  i 
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VII.   EFPOrrrS  TO  abandon  el  PASO.  16Sr-lCS5' 


1.  Ilic  FcfiiiC'ii  (0  ihr.  Viceroi;. — The  cxlrojue  .siifi'eriiigs  of 
tlie  people  at  Ei  Foso  determined  tliem  to  alxuidoji  tlie  place 
and  to  seek  another  location,  v/ith  soil  and  climate  bettei'  adapted 
to  agrierdtiire.  Tliis  desire  to  leave  El  Paso,  however,  v\-as  not  a 
recent  impulse.  Vv'hen  the  colonist.^  retreated  from  Nev/  IMexico 
it  appejirs  they  vvero  indnced  to  make  a  halt  at  I']l  Paso  by  Father 
Ayeta's  promise  to  provide  food  for  them  for  a  period  of  four 
months,  or  until  instructions  from  the  viceroy  should  come.  Not- 
v.ith^itrinding  this  aid,  conditions  at  El  Paso  orew  so  distressing 
ih;it  early  in  16ol  tiiC  colonists  began  to  clamor  for  pernnssion 
to  I'etire  to  Sonora,  San  Joseph  del  Parral,  and  other  adjacent 
ph\ces,  wliere  they  hoped  to  be  self-su^taJuing:  nnd  n^any,  indeed, 
tied  from  the  place  v/ithout  license.  To  allay  these  clamors  and 
to  seeure  the  advice  of  tliose  in  authority  in  religious  and  lay 
circles,  on  April  5,  1G81,  Governor  Otermin  ordered  a  council, 
of  war  to  be  held  at  Xuestra  Beuora  de  Guadalnpc  del  Paso,  in 
which  tlie  custodian,  tlie  detinitors,  the  maestres  de  campo.  the 
sargentos  mayores,  and  captains  were  asked  for  theii-  opinions 
respectijig  what  course  seeined  best  to  pursue.  The  opinions 
of  these  representative  men  being  so  divided,  the  governor  con- 
cluded to  reraaiui  at  El  Paso  until  he  should  rv-ccive  instructions 
from  I^dexico  Ci1>',  and  to  dispatch  JMaesti-e  dc  CanjiK)  Pedro  de 
Leyba  with  ten  mf-n  to  Casai^  Grarsdes  and  otlier  iieighboring 
phiccs  to  secure  food  at  the  expense  of  the  goveiuor.^  Although 
there  is  a  gap  in  tlie  evidence  now  nvaihible  to  the  writer,  it  is 
not  improbable  tJiat  these  clamors  to  leave  El  Paso  were  kept 
up  in  a  desultory  way  until  the  Manso  revi'lt  eiicouraged  the 
wretched  citizens  to  resolve  to  i)ress  their  petit i'Uis  for  license 


1  Avtto.^  que  se  yi'irjron   soljre  clnr.iar  los  rei'lijuDa  dc  estc   r[c:i']r(0  por 


saVr  a  mcj'^ra/se,  dc  'piwsto  pur 


f/r"  -iD'scsidad  (p'.c  pudcscn,  April   5 


June  15,  lOSl  (KSunta  Fe  Arcluves,  in  library  of  Ooiu'^ress), 
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to  leave.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  there  fo]lov/ed  a 
series  of  pelitioiis  direeteJ  1o  hotli  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
?nv:l  liie  govoj-nu'  of  New  ;\r.'xl"0.  '14.e  first  pf-tition,  wliicli  ^\ijs 
dated  July  G,  li'S-i,  and  rornmlated  by  tlie  cabildo  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  vras  acldro^ssed  to  tlie  viceroy.     I'refacing  their  i 

I'equest  witli  a  reviev;  of  their  lui.rdships  from  tlie  time  of  their 
retreat  from  Nev/  Me.xieo  to  the  reeeiit  removal  to  Guadalupe, 
the  petitioners  asked  for  license  to  settle  on  Kl  Eio  del  Sacra- 
mento, or  Nombre  de  Dio;i.  Their  reasons  for  -^nshing  to  make 
tlie  change  were  tlie  ]:)etter  op])ortuiiities  offered  by  the  latter 
place  for  earning  a  livelihood;  the  ease  with  which  they  might  ;. 

incorporate  themselves  with  other  New  ]\lexican  citizens  already  | 

setded  tlierc;  tlie  fact  of  their  being  still  withia  the  limits  of  i 

New  i\iexico,  as  the  king  had  recently  granted  to  New  Mexico  | 

jurisdiction  as  far  south  as  El  Kio  del  Bacrajnento ;  and  the  oppor-  j 

timity  offered  by  the  change  for  regaining  sufjlcient  strength  for  ':' 

a  successful  j^tt-ick  upon  the  rrn'oited  nations.^-    This  petition  may  ; 

never  have  reached  the  viceroy,  for  in  another  of  September  27,  | 

1685,  the  cabildo  informed  him  th'd  the  messenger,  the  regidor  |  . 

and  algnacil  mayor  Joseph  de  Padilla,  by  whom  they  had  dis-  j 

patched  the  petition,  had  upon  his  retium  to  El  Paso  refused  to  | 

give  a  satisfactory  exphiiiation  of  the  conduct  of  his  ndssion,  and  1 

had  taken  refuge  in  tlie  convent  to  a. void  further  molestation.^  \' 

2.  Pctitiovs  to  Governcr  Cniz^te.—ln  Augnst  and  September,  [ 

IGSd,  tlie  caihldo  presented  a  n amber  oC   petiti<:.ijs  to  Grnzate,  j 

asking  for  perndssion  to  abandon  El  Paso.     The  iirst  of  these,  i 

dated  Auuust  18.  was  substantiallv  the  same  as  tiiat  to  the  vice-  i' 

roy,  except  that  the  change  of  plaee  read  ''to  the  vaJley  of  San  •  j 

jVIartin,  Rio  del  Sacramento,  or  Nombre  de  Dios,"^  Criizate 
replied  that  the  royal  provisions  of  his  office  and  the  ordei-s  of  1 

the  Idng  to  preserve  the  pueblo  del  Paso  prohibited  his  granting  I 

the  license.     He  agreed,  however,  to  make  a  list  of  the  fandlies,  j 

1 

lii  Petition  of  the  cabiMl'),  Juiv  (5,   IGS,^  Jntos  aohre  los  Socorro.^,  folio  j 

ino. 

2  Petition  of  tlio  .eabiJdo,  SepU^nii^nv  27,  IG^^.  ih!'.'.,  folio  14S.  | 

-Petition  of  the  cabildo,  August  IS,  IGSI.  ihUL,  folios  32-34.  ] 
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;  Willi  a,  stateiDcnt  of  their  jneaDS  of  siTlwisleiiee,   clolhing,   and  I 

i  other  proj^crty,  so  that  the  kiny-,  through  the  viceroy  and  royal  | 

f  cnTiDcil  nj)^-!hi  provide  for  their  want.^."^  '  j 

[  I)isp]ca?;ed  with  Crnzate's  deeision,  the  eabildo  renewed  their  \ 

I  petition    un    September    20.      This    second    document    ^vas    not  j 

I  couched  in  the  conciliatory  terms  of  the  first.     The  petitioners 

I  said  tliat  the  king-  had  ordered  that  the  citizens  should  be  isrc-  i 

I  served ;    and   that   since   tlie    governor   had   acted    on    his    ov;n 

j  responsibility  in  removing  them  recently  from   San  Lor!:^nz<.)  to  j 

I  Guada]u])e  del  Paso,  giving  snfneient  reasons  for  doing  so,  now  ; 

I  that  their  coMdition  was  worse  he  had  better  reasons  for  acting  f 

I  on  his  own  initiative.    They  also  pointed  out  that  tlie  loyal  Indians  [ 

I  were  ready  to  make  the  change.^  '  j 

:  Cruzate's  reply  was  vigorons.     He  reiterated  his  inability  to  j 

order  tlie  cliange  because  of  the  royal  provisions  of  his  oilicc  and  j 

two  royal  orders  to  the  contrary.    He  said  that  before  the  proper 

person  and  at  the  proper  time  he  wonld  answer  the  charge  of 

having  removed  the  citizens  from   San  Loren/:o  to   Guadalupe 

del  Paso.     Be  said  that  the  abandonmeni  of  EI  Paso  \vould  be 

reso]"ted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity,  to  prevent  tlie  Indians 

from  tiiumphing  over  sacrt-d  tilings,  and  that  the  demolition  of 

'  the  church  was  not  to  be  imagined.    He  cliarged  tiie  people  with 

I  desiring  to  abandon  El  }*aso  at  the  tinjc  when  he  and  Father  I 

\  Lopez  arranged  for  them  to  settle  a  league  from  the  pass ;  and  | 

{  he  diselai:ned  responsibilit}  for  tlmir  ior>s  of  goods.  in'i])rovements,  I 

j  and  other  possessions,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  responsible  j 

I  for  their  being  there,  as  hv-  v/as  merely  executing  the  orders  of  j 

i  the  superior  government.    Granti^d  that  he  could  give  the  license,  | 

[  he  said,  so  many  poor  people  would  be  luiable  to  nuike  the  change  \ 

I  without  roval  aid.    The  mention  v)f  the  Indians  greatly  displeased  } 

him,  as  such  interference  in  Indian  atiaii-s  was  likely  to  create 

trouble  witii  them.    He  commanded  the  eabildo  to  produce  within 

twenty-foiir  liours  tlie  ro>-al  ord-ers  cited  by  tiiem  iu  regard  to 

preserving  the  citizens  of  San  Lorenzo.     He  of}\ned  to  get  the  j 

^ '^  I 

■i  Auto  of  Cnizo.te,  u:m{;UoJ,  Antos  fiohrc  los  Soeorros,  folios  'il-?^5.  ; 

^i'ftni;>n  of  the  cabild..,  Septeniher  20,  IGS4,  ibnl.  folio  3u.  ; 


messenger. 

G  Anw  of  Cruzate,  undated,  Autos  sohrc  los  Socorros,  folio  3' 

'  Opinion  oi  the  relJtrioUvS.  imdntod,  ihicL.  L  39. 

s  Deilirrn  i  -i,  of  liOpf^z.  Sopteniher  10,  3*384.  Viaac,  pp.  SF-i^O;  opinioD 
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opinion  of  the  residciit  body  of  T'eli.^ious  on  Die  proposed  change, 
and  jjroiiiised  to  .st-nd  the  petitions,  the  answers  given  them,  and 
the  Ci^inion  of  the  religions  to  the  king.^ 

On  tiie  same  day  that  the  governor's  auto  vv£ks  promulgated, 
the  religions  a.ssenibled  iii  tiie  casas  realcs  to  discuy,s  the  petition. 

There  v.\^re  jiresent  Falljer  Lopez,  the  viee-eustodian,  and  t])e  I 

definitors  i^Vay  Diego  de  I\iendoza,  Fray  Pedro  Gomez,  and  Fray  | 

Juan  i\Iunoz  de  Castro.    The  priest:^  agreed  that  the  abandonment  ] 

of  El  Paso  Vvas  impossible  for  man\'  reason-s,  the  eliief  oi  which  \ 

was  tl^e  r9}'al  order  to  tlie  contrary.     Other  reasons  were  the  | 

expense  involved,  the   encouragement  such  a   procedure  would  \ 

afford  tlie  Indians,  and  the  inability  of  the  people  to  escape  their  | 

povertv',  no  matter  vv-liere  they  miglit  settle.     As  tije  citizens  had  | 

already  awaited  the  royal  pleasure  four  years,  the  priests  advised  ^ 

thfju  to  wait  five  or  six  months  longer.^  .| 

The  cabildo.  meanwhile,  had  petiiioned  Father  L6pez  to  repre-  | 

sent  the  people.     This  petition,  probabh',  and  his  own  realization  | 

01  the  gravity  of  conditions,  led  Lopez  to  order  the  religious  to  -j 

asscRih-ie  again  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  counsel  together.     The  \ 

mcoiing  vras  held  September  19,  in  t-ie  convent  of  San  Antonio  j 

del  Sejiecii,  in  the  i:)ocblo  of  the  Piros.     In  stating  the  purposes  j 

of  the  meeting  Lopez  said  that  he  recognized  the  difticultv  of  J 

remaining  at  El  Paso  because  of  the  Manso  revolt,  and  he  thought  \ 
it  would  be  well  for  the  religious  to  sciid  one  of  their  number 

to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  inform  the  viceroy   and  \)\'?  superior  i 

prelates  of  conditioris  there.     Since  the  secular  authorities  had  \ 

done  so  little  to  aid  the  people,  he  proxx)sed  that  the  religious  ■ 
should  undertake  to  sustain  tlie  ]>:)0rer  citizens  until  aid  should 

come,  and  that  the  wort:  of  the  religions  should  be  made  known  • 
to  the  centraJ.  autliorities.     Be  asked  tliem  to  select  one  of  their 
ninnber  to  undertake  the  proposed  mission.     Kegarding  Father 
L(3pez  as  the  one  best  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  the  situa- 


tion  at   El  Vaso,  the  religious  unanin)ously  chose  liim  a.s  their  | 


Se])tt  Jiit.ei'  U),  ioS4,  ibid.,  pp.  1-0-92.  j 
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I  \ 

I  On   Sepleiiiber   30.    Cruzate   had   his   se(?retar\%   Don    Pcdvo  : 

I  Ladron  de  Gnovara,  r^'ad  to  tiie  cabildo  his  reply  to  thoii-  second  ; 

i"  '  petition.     Tlint  body,  now  thorout^hly  aroused,  •petitioned  acrain 

I  for  the  governor  to  take  s])eedy  action  on   their  demancb  pro- 

I  fe.ssing-  to  understand  neither  the  iogie  of  the  governor's  reTiLsed 

I  iior  the  proposals  of  Lopez  to  aid  Ih.era.     On  October  2,  for  the  1 

I  third    and    h;st   time,    Cnizate    issued    an    ai'to    refnsini:;'    their  i 

I  demands,  but  ])romi,sing  again  to  transmit  trie  petitions,  autos,  \ 

I  and  the   opinion   of  the   religious   to   the   central    government.^  I 

j  Aeeordingly,  on  October  7  he  wrote  a  letter  t(-  the  viceroy  enclos-  ; 

I  ing  Vae  docunientvS  he  had  promised  to  send.^'^       '•  .          ■  \ 

I  3.  Opinion  of  the  Fiscal,  Jaiiuary  22,  16S5. — The  o.vios  and  i 

I  accoinpanying   documents   bearing   on   the   abandonment   of   El  ! 

I  Paso  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  iiscal  on  January  9,  1GS5.  I 

I  On  the  twentv-seconxl  of  that  month  the  fiscal  made  liis  report.  j 

f  lie  considered  the  arguments  of  Cruzate  and  the  religious  against  I 

\  abaiKtoning  Ej  Paso  sulnciciVi,  and  advised  that  the  place  sliould  [ 

I  be  held  until  ro}'al  orders  should  come  and  until  Lopez  slioidd  \ 

I  ai-rive  and  make  his  report.    Tie  ordered  maize  and  meat  sent  to         "        | 

\  El  Paso  to  relie^'e  tlse  people,  whose  siilfej'ings  were  evident  from  j 

I  the  autos  and  the  muster  roll.^^     A  junta  geno-al  approved  the  j 

f:  iiscars  report  on  May  4d"  j 

I  4.  Hie  Jlissioi  of  Father  Lopez  to  Mexico. —  Beaiing  with  him  j 

t  testinioiiials  from   tlie  governor  and  the  cabildo.  Lopez  set  out  j 

f  for  the  eitv  of  ^lexicn  late  in  the  anturmi  of  P>S4,  but  he  did  nc:t  i 

I  reach  that  city,  apparently,  nntil  ^May  or  June  of  the  next  year.^^  1 

f  His  report  to  the  viccj'oy.  winch  was  presented  on  June  7  and  was  \ 

I  long  and  detailed,  was  in  the  main  a  repetition  of  the  substance  of  j 

j  the  petitions,  aidoi^y  and  the  opinions  of  the  religious  given  above,  j 

ol'etition  of  the  cab  lido,  September  30.  16S-1,  Aulo^  sohre  Jos  Socorros,                 ■    | 

folios  -lO— ]t2;  Auto  of  Cruzate,,  October  2,  168-1,  ibuL,  f.  42.  < 

1''  Letter  of  Cruzate,  October  7,  16S1,   Vinnc,  p.  81.  j 

^1  Diclorittii  Fiscji,  January  22,  IG^O,  ibuL,  ]>[>.  SH-S7.  •                 i 

1- Decree  oi  the  juuta  go:.eral,  May  4,  lO^j,  ibid.,  p.  SS.  ; 

^2  CerlificatioTi   of  Crur.aie,  October  7,  1684.  Autos  sohrc  loa  Socorros,                      \ 

folio  83;  certifieathjr.  of  the  cabiiao,  O.'tobev  4,  16.^4,  ibid.,  f.  79:  In  for  mo 

of  Posudah-,  October  S,  16S5,  ibid.,  f.  154.  '■ 
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and  included  a  vivid  account  of  the  ludian  revolt.     Lopez  said  | 

tluit  the  aliaudtniuiCDt  of  New  Mexico  would  bo  fatal  1o  Spnnish  | 

S'apr!?macy  in  iluit  reg'iou  becaiLse  oL'  the  encoura.gonieirc  it  would  f 

give  the  Indians,   who  vrere  already  boastirifr  that  tlh?y  v.ordd  | 

escape  puni-'-hmerst,  as  did  the  Indians  of  Nev>'  I\lexico.    He  there-  | 

fore  recommended  that  the  goverjinjent  should  scud  men,  arms.  1 

-I 
hor^ses,  provision,^^,  and  clothes  to  Now  T\Iexico,  citingr  royal  ceduJas 

and  decrees  of  the  junta  generrd.  in  support  of  his  advice.    While 

he  favored  supporting  the  settlemenls  at  El  I'aso,  he  regarded 

tlieni  as  temporary  in  character,  for,  he  said:  ''Those  citizens 

co'.dd  be  maintained  and  sustained  in  anv  one  of  the  places  up 

the  river  v/ithont  cost  to  the  lloyal  Hacienda,  tliere  being  wide  | 

and  open  aqueducts  [in  those  jdaees] ;  indeed.,  it  is  impossible  I 

that  His  Majesty  could  maiutaiu  the  said  people  in  the  said  place  I 

of  EI  I'aso  del  Kio  del  Norte,  by  ineaas  of  supplies  brought,  for  I 

the  distance  is  more  than  one  luindred  leagues."     The  friendiv  I 

I 

advances  already  made  by  six  pueblo  tribes  of  tlie  interior  seem  j 

to  have  inil.uenced  Lopez  to  favor  a  removal  up  the  river. ^"*  | 

The  fiscal,  who  received  Lopez'.-:  report  on  June  7,  submntted  I 

his  opinion  on  July  27.     He  advised  against  the  removal  of  the  | 

settlement  up  the  river  on  the  ground  th?it  tlie  region  between  I 

El  Paso  and  the  pueblos  of  interior  New  I\Iexico  was  infested  vvdth  | 

the  apostates,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  x-eace  messenger  1 

Ijucaj;  that  the  six  friendiv   pueblos  represeuted  only  a  small  | 

part  of  the  revolted  i  ndiaris  of  the  pueblo  region  ;  and  that  the  i 

peace  ofl'er  rested  on  doublfid  secarity,  as  it  v/as  prompted  by  | 

tlie  inroads  of  liostih^  Indians,  and  it  might  prove  an   act  of  | 

treaciiery  to  get  the  Spaniards  in  the  power  of  th'dr  enemies.    The  ■  I 

fiscal,  moreover,  advised  against  granting  an  aid  of  four  or  .five  j 

thousand  })esos  to  the  settlors  of  New  i\Iexico,  since  very  small         .  | 

returns  had  been   received   from  former  grants  of  money   and  j 

equipment,  and  since  such  a  grant  would  make  a  bad  precedent.  j 

However,  he  favored  both  the  chauge  oC  location  and  the  grant  j 

of  niuno}'  for  making  it,  on  coiidition  tliat  soiae  cap:d.;le  person  j 

should  ixo  to  New  iMexico  and,  examining  thorooghly  conditions  | 


1*  IvepresfUitntion    of    Lope/.,    J\v.ie    7,    16S5,    Autos   fiobrc    ks    Socorros, 
folio  Si. 
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tliere,  slioiild  find  a  suitable  site  for  the  proposed  chancre;  or,  if 
Cruzate  and  liopez  should  find  tlie  means  of  liiakin-?  tbe  cliaiige, 


i        ■      ai^d,  Itavin^'  made  it  and  proved  its  utility,  KhouJd  present  the  t 

I             expense  account  to  the  fi  jcal,,  tlie  hdter  would  recommend  a  f^rant  | 

|-             of  nione}-   to   cover  the  expense.     These  proposals  failin;^,   the  I 

I             citizPTis.  mnst  roinai)i  where  they  were,  and  Ci-azalc  must  detain  \ 

I              tlieni  in  whatever  way  he  might  liiid  practicable,  and  aid  them  out  i 

I              of  the  funds   given   him   for   the   presidio.     In  fine,   the   fiscal      ■.  \ 

I              favored   delay  until  the  king's  decision   in   the   matter  should  j 

I              arrive.     Bis  adWce  recei\'ed  the  approval  of  the  junla  general  ^ 

I             on  August  o.  1685.'^                                                     "  I 

f                    Not  discouraged  by  tlic  failure  of  his  first  effort,  and  bent  ! 

:              r;pou  achie\dng  his  mission,  Lopez  made  a  second  petition  on  1 

September  5,  basing  it  on  the  fiscal 's  promise  of  January  22  to  | 

send  aid  when  Lopez  should  arrive  and  make  liis  reportd'^     He  \ 

made  a  strong  plea  to  remove  the  settlement  eighty  leagues  up  i' 

the  river  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  a  place  with  fertile  soil,  abund-  y 

antly  supplied  vrith  water  and  good  pasturage,  and  su.rrounded  i 

by  the  Jiaciendas  of  many  citizens.^'     He  estimated  that  to  make  | 

the  change  the  citizens  would  need  some  clothing,  one  thousand  j 

fanegas  of  maize,  o.ne  thoasauvd  beeves,  and  one  thousand  horses,  ! 
all  of  which  would  covst  about  five  thousand  pesos.    Such  a  change, 
moreover,  would  assure  to  Cliristendom  niore  than  two  thousand 
eiglit  hundred  nalives  already  under  administration;  seciire  the 

protection    and    conversion   of   tlje   nine   nations   at   I^a   Junta,  j 

recently  tnken  under  administration;  snd  would  end  the  dispute  ! 

nov/  ensuing  between  New  i\l.exico  and  Nneva  Vizcaya  over  juris-  j 

diction.     Ijopez  showed  that  no  new  expense  need  be  involved  in  \ 

the  undertaking.'    The  king  had  already  three  years  before  ap^  I 

X>roved  of  sending  tv/enty-six  additional  religious  to  New  ]\Iexico;  { 

i 


1^  Tlio  vicoroy  to  tho  fiscal  and  the  jinita  general,  <"iuue  7,  16S5,  Av:tos  | 

sobre  los  Socoiros,  folio  8f);  JJxctarncn  Fiscal,  July  27,  1685,  ibid.,  ft'.  89-9.1;  j 

action  of  the  junta  general,  August  3,  16S5,  ibid.,  i.  91.  j 

\  ifi  JJicta/iicH  Fiscal,  January  22,  1685,  Viage,  pp.  S3-S7.  \ 

I  1"  Through  iie^lect,  or  from  other  motives,  .lx'>pcz  did  not  name  Tslela  | 

I  i:a  this  petition  of  ^September  5.  but  supplied  tbe  oniission  in  a  sub.sequent  | 

\  letter  dated  September  10,  1685.    See  Autos  sobre  los  x^ocnfros,  folio  114.  I 


i 
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as  those  hnd  not  been  sent,  because  of  tlie  disturbances  in  New  t 

^^ex^co,  the  kin;^-  had  saved  thereby  forty-ciprht  thousand  ])esos.  j 

Ti'  the  nvLdve  priests  asked  i'or  by  Lupe/.  in  his  first  petition"^"^  j 

were  sent  to  El  Paso,  there  would  slil]  reiiitdn  a  saving-  of  thirty-  \ 

eig'lit  thousand  pesos,   winch,  added  to  the  torty-ei,edd  thousand  | 

already  saved,  wcjuld  anioiint  to  eighty-six  tiiousand  pesos.     He  ] 

felt  assured  that  the  new  g'.ivernor  suggested  by  tlie  fiscal  coulrl  f 

make  the  removal  at  srn;ill  cost.     Lopez  lu-id  onc^  nev/  seheme  to  j 

offer— the  sending  of  one  hundred  men  to  El  Paso ;  these  were  to  j 
be  taken  from  tlie  jails  and  sent  to  New  Mexico  in  charge  of  an         ■        \ 

officer  named  by  the  viceroy,  and  v/ere  to  be  suppoi'ted  by  Lupez,  | 

v/!i0  offered  five  hundred  fancgas  of  maize,  three  hundred  beeves,  I 

and  two  hundred  horses  for  their  maintenance  and  support  until  'i 

harvest  time.'^  J 

In  reporting'  upon  the  second  representation  of  Pather  Ijopez,  | 

the  fiscal  laci-ely  reafiirmed  the  opinion  he  had  submitted  on  July  I" 

27.     On  tlie  same  day,  September  15,  the  junta  general  took  up  f 

the  matter  again  for  consideration;  the  members  agreed  to  sulvniit  \ 

the  petition,  vrith  all  documents  pertinent  to  tlie  question,  to  Eon  | 

Gonsalvo  Suarez  de  San  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Poyal  Council  ] 

and  judge  of  the  Real  Audiencia,  to  whom  the  viceroy  frecpiently  ] 

su])mitted  questions  of  grave  importance.-'^  | 

5.   The  Litercession  of  Posadas. — About  the  twenty-eighth  of  I 

Septeiiib^n:*  Father  Alonso  d^-  Posadas,  tlie  procuxator  general  of  | 

the  nrder  of  Bt.  Francis  in  the  City  of  ]\[cxico.  appealed  to  Pie  i 

viceroy  in  behalf  of  lidpez's  petition;  Posadas  felt  that  his  four-  \ 

teun  years'  experience  in  New  J\[exico,  four  of  which  years  he  held  j  • 

the  office  of  custodian,  made  him  competent  to  judge  of  aftairs  in  i 

that  country,  and  he  urg*^!  the  viceroy  to  niake  his  decision  on  | 

the  basis  of  Lonez's  representation.     Acting  on  thi.s  letter  from  i 

one  in  high  authority  in  religious  affairs,  the  liscal  ordered  a  ne^\'  J 


IS  Jxepresentation  of  L6p-?z.  Jvuie  7,  16S5,  Avtus  sohre  Jo-i  Soconos,  folio  | 
St,  if. 

iy  Petition  of  Lopez,  September  5,  1CS5,  ibid.,  folios  llo-llG.  j 

^oTo  the   fls.'ai.  September  5,  3GS5,   ibid,   folio   jlo;    JDirtamrn  Fiscal,  i 

Bo?;tPnu>or   w.   iuSo,  ibiJ.,  f.  116;  action  of  the  junta  general,  September  I 

:io,  ImSo,  ihid.,  f.  316.  ] 

1 
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I 

I  hearing  for  Father  Lopez,  and  the  viceroy  invited'  Posadas  to  | 

I  ]noke  his  report  to  Don   Gonsalvo  Suarez."^     Posaihis  iiiad^'  iiis  j. 

[  report  od  Oeto];er  :•>.    He  said  that  El  i*aso  h;:id  neither  the  water  \ 

\  nor  the  otlier  requisites  for  farming  and  cattle  raising;  he  pro-  i 

I  posed,  therefore,  to  move  the  setth?]"s  up  the  river,  about  one  hnn-  | 

\  clred  h^airues,  to  San  lldeplionso,  or  to  Santa  Clara,  ^vhere  ample  \ 

\  facilities  for  farming  by  irrigation  and  for  stock  raising  were  to  j 

I  be  found.    Idie  site  vould  prove  an  excellent  one  for  the  presidio,  1 

\  as  it  faced  the  revolted  area  pnd  vas  in  the  immediate  neighbor-  ; 

f  hood  of  t]ie  pueblos.    Posadas  estiinated  the  cost  of  tbe  removal  at 

I  twenty  tlionsnnd  pes'js  for  clothing,  arms,  horses,  ai]d  provisions.  • 

I  'i'wo  things  proposed  bv  Lonez,   however,   Posadas   did  not  [ 

I  favor.    He  considered  the  complete  abandonment  of  El  Paso  im- 

I  practicable,   and   likely-  to  prove  a  serions  hindrance  to  trans-  1 

I  ■  '  ^  -     .  .  i 

I  portation  between  I\le:.;ico  and  Isew  jle.xico,  since  tiie  coujitry  | 

I  betweeji  San  Ilde|)honso,  El  Paso,  and  Parral  was  inhabited  by  \ 

\  hostile  tribes:  he  proposed,  therefore,  a  cnard  of  ten  soldiers  of  1' 

I  the  presidio  and  forty  citizens,  of  those  already  settlea  at  J^l  Paso.  j 

I  as  a  permanent  garrison  for  the  plDce.     l^osadas,  moreover,  did  \ 

\  not  favor  the  employment  of  convicts  in  New  iviexico,  as  such  meji  j 

!  thouglit  chieiiv  of  escaping  from  restraint  and  would  probobly  ! 

I  steal  the  ho)-ses  of  the  other  soldiers;  he  proposed  that  tlie  alcaide  ! 

\  mavor  of  C>ueretaro  and  other  interior  ollieers  as  far  as  Zacatecas  ! 

\  should  be  e]7i])lo>'ed  to  eidist  \'olunteers  from  the  farming  class  i 

f  or  from  jnen  aceiistoreed  to  riding  liorse!>ac]c.  arn;],  \\]v::yi  oiic  huii-  j 

I  dred  volunteers  were  enlisted,  to  send  them  to  New  ^Mexico  at  ! 

i  the  time  the  carts  should  set  out.  i 

I  To  check  the  widespread  incliriation  of  the  settlers  to  leave  | 

f  El  Paso,  Posadas  reconimended  tha.t  the  governniont  send  aid 

j  speedily  to  the  distressed  citizens.     He  i.a^ored  the  acceptance  of  | 

?  H(5pez's  otTer  of  maize,  m,eat,  and  horses,  notwitlistanding  the  aid  j 

1  ^^'as  assnied  throuo'h  debts  and  benefactions. "—  I 


-•i  Letter    of    r<)sad;)i-',    lueiateiJ.    Auros    :^'ohre    Jos    Socorro.^-,    folio    152;  I 

Dictamrn  Fiscal,  October  1,  1GS5,  ihid.,  IT.  152-15Cj  docreo  of  the  viceroy,  ! 

ihid.,  f.  153.  '  I 

--  OjMiiJou  of  Posad.is,  October  S,  lOSo,  ibUL,  folios  lot-loi).  } 


1 
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In  liis  elYorts  to  get  at  tlie  root  of  the  situation,  Siu'irt2z  exajn-  | 

ined  otlicr  persons  hesidf  s  J^osadas.    Some  of  these  ap])roved  the  \ 

pr'jj)0::als  and  recrnun-endatious  of  Po:aidas;  otiiers,  as  ex-Gov-  | 

ernor  Olcrmin,  Juan  Baptlsta  de  Escorza,  and  Franeiseo  Xavier,  | 

considered  the  f^oil  and  cliraate  of  Ei  Paso  sufiiciently  good  for  | 

supporting   a  settlement,   and  the  recent   (Ironglit   due  to  tera-  | 

porary  cans.es,  | 

"When  Snai-ez  completed  his  in ves ligation,  he  placed  the  resnlts  | 

in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal,  who,  on  October  26,  gave  his  opinion,  I 

The  fiscal  said  that  the  testiinony  of  Posadas  v/as  of  little  valne,  \ 

since  the  latter  liad  been  absent  from  Nev/  Tdexico  tv^ejity  years,  | 

during  which  time  conditions  there  had  changed;  and  that  the  | 

testimony  cf  the  other  fj^iars  liad  been  influenced  by  Lopez  and  I 

Posadas,  whom  he  charged  with  having  baiiished  one  priest  fiom  | 

the  city  to  prevent  hnin  from  testifying.    Leaning  to  the  opinions  1 

of  the  lay  witnesses,  he  sustained  his  opinion  of  July  27,  that  1' 

nothing  shoald  be  done  until  the  decision  of  the  king  vras  knov;n,  |' 

ei.pecialiy  since  the  funds  of  llie  Ileal  ITactejida  ^Yere  already  | 

pledged,  and  since  such  weighty  rnfitters  as  those  proposed  should  | 

not  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  governor  and  the  religious,  | 

neither  of  whom  had  aciiieved  success  in  New  Mexico.    Pie  recom-  f 

mended,  therefore,  a  giant  of  two  or  tliree  thousand  |:>esos  to  | 

relieve  tlie  immediate  need.s  of  the  settlers  at  El  Pa^so,  and,  in  | 

the  evciit  a  new  governor  were  sent  to  New  ^lexico.  that  t]\e  | 

latter  make  a  fall  report  on  condiijons  there,  accompanied  by  | 

maps  of  places  suitable  for  settlement.--^  | 

The  decision  of  the  fiscal  elicited  another  letter  from  Posadas,  I 

asking  the  viceroy  to  submit  to  the  junta  general,  along  with  the  - 1 

autos,  informes,  and  other  papers  bearing  on  the  lu'oposed  change  | 

of  settlement,  the  letters  and  reports  made  by  ex-Governor  Oter-  | 

min  in  1()S2,    The  viceroy  granted  the  petition. ^"^  J 

(J.  Tiic.  Final  Appeal  of  tlie  Cahildo. — While  these  negoliations  | 

between  l^kitiier  L6])ez  and  the  government  vvcre  going  foi-^vard  I 


2^  D'Ctain^n   Fiscal,  October  20,   1085,   Autos  sohre  los   Socorros,  folios  I 

157-1  GO.  ■  '  I 

2-t  Lcttor  of  Posadas,  ibitl.,  folio  92;  decroe  of  tLo  vie^:roy,  Hid.,  f.  92.  | 


\  i 

f  i 

I  ^ 
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to  make  to  the  Iloyal  TrilniJial  strict  account  of  all  sums  thus 
disbui'^ed.  This  decision,  wliicli  sustained  the  opinion  of  the  fiscal 
at  all  points,  assurrcd  the  permanent  occupation  oi'  El  Paso.-'^ 


I  in  avicxico,  the  long  delayed  yction  of  the  government  and  the  j 

I  increa^dnjr  gravity  of  tlicir  own  condition  cmbohlencd  the  citizens  | 

i  of  Li  Paso  tw  I'jiurv  their  petition  to  be  aHoved  to  settle  on  El  ! 

]•  Kio  del  Sacramento.    Those  remaining  at  El  Paso  v/ere  so  desti-  j 

i  tute  of  clothing  that  they  could  neither  attend  raass  nor  seek  for  } 

I  food:  the  man  wIao  Ijad  a  pair  of  trousers  w^is  fortuiiate.     So7no  ! 

I  j 

I  had  sold  arms,  horses,  and  clothing  for  food;  and  otliers  v;erc  | 

'                                                                                                                                              ■  ' 

j  subsisting  on  wild  herbs  and  skins.     To  increase  their  helple,s,5-  j 

I  ne.ss,  the  Apaches  were  robbing  thenj  of  what  little  they  liad  left.  | 

j  The  petition  was  taken  to  the  city  of  i^Iexico  b}'  Eegidor  Lazaro  ! 

I  de  iViesqnia,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  four  men.    By  November  [ 

I  3  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal,  but  the  latter  did  not  makt:;  I 

I  known  his  ansvs^er  until  November  21.     Then  he  charged  Lopez  f 

I  with  haWng  instigated  it,  and  referred  the  petitionera  to  his     '  1 

I  -     .  .           .       -,  ' 

I  decisions  of  duly  27  and  October  27.-^  | 

I 

! 


7.  The  Final  iJecision  of  the  Junta  General. — On  Novendjer  \ 

28,  1G85.  the  junta  gener/d  met  to  take  final  action  on  the  question  j- 

I  •               of  abandoning  El  Paso.    All  documents  germane  to  tite  question,  j 

(  .  .      including  Cruzate's  letters  of  August  12  and  20,  and  the  cabildo's  j 

f  letters  of  July  2  and  September  7,  vrere  taken  naider  ad\dsement. 

i  After  due  coTisidei-ation,  the  asseinbly  resolved  that  ttiere  wa.s  not  j 

I  suhicient  information  at  hand  to  iuslifv  the  change.     Jt  ordered  ■ 

• 

I  Cruzate,  therefore,  to  make  an  exliaustive  report  orj  Pae  question^  i 

I  .and  to  aceomp-^ny  it  with  niaps  of  suitable  sites  for  settlement.  i 

I  It  ordered.  furtJier.  a  sum  of  two  tliousand  five  huT)dred  pesos  \ 

I  delivered  to  Cruzate  from  the  treasury  at  Guadiana   (Durango)  i 

[  to  distribute  among  the  needy  at  El  Paso ;  and  instructed  Cruzaxe  1 


2'>  Petition  of  the  cabildo,  September  27,  3GS5,  Auto.'i  sobrc  los  Socorros, 
folios   14.5-14S;    order   of   the   vieeroj,   Novciubcr   3,    JOS."),   ibid.,   f.    3-18; 

Dictamen  Fiscal,  November  21,  1685,  ihid.,  f.  151.     In  this  last  docinnont  | 

ths?  iisca]  mentions  letters  of  July  :>i  and  September  7th,  neither  of  -which  j 

npi/ear  in  the  exp-idiciiie  called  Autoa  sohre  los  Socorros.  i 

"p  Action   of  the  jnnta  general,  November   28,   1G85,  A-utos  score   los  I 

Socorros,  folios  160-161,  ' 
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^  Aiilo  of  the  govonior  ;ni«l  <\ipluin  g'ciierai,  Si'r>tenri><.>r  24,  IGSO, 
Auttos  iocanics,  lolio  70;  proclair.aiioii  of  Captain  Graci:;,  Octolicr  5,  IGSO, 
ibid.,  ff.  70-80. 


YIIL  THE  QT^AXJKEL  "WITH  XI:EYA  YIZCAYA  OYER  J  UEISDICTIOX  I 

1,  TJie  Extent  of  IJtc  Jurisdiction  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. — In  IGSO,  i 

wlieri  the  refugees  from  New  Mexico  took,  iif)  their  residence  at  El  j 

Paso  del  Norte,  it  seei^s  tluit  Nueva  Yizcava  claimed,  and  in  a  j 

^vay  exerciser],  jurisdiction   as  far  north   as  EI   Ih'o  del  Norte.  | 

]^.roreover  the  government  of  New  ^dexico,  as  has  been  sho\^'n  iu  j 

the  pages   above,  had  planted  and  chiimed  dominion   over  the  | 

several  mission  settlements,  of  -^drich  Nuesb'a  Seiiora  do  Guad-  | 

alupe  was  tlic  nucleus.    Aecordingh',  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  I 

proviuc^'S  to  tl^e  territory  in  and  around  El  Paso  led  eventualh'  | 

to  strained  relations  between  the  governors  of  the  respective  prov-  | 

inces,           "'                                          ,  :'    '  I 

A  few  citations  ^vill  bear  vntness  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  | 

of  Nueva  Yizcava.     In  September,  16S(K  when   Olern^in's  fear  | 

of  a  widespread  desertion  of  his  peo])le  to  Nueva  Yizcava  became  | 

kii.own  to  Don  Bartolome  de  Estrada  Ramirez,  governor  of  that  | 

province,  the  latter  ordered.  Captain  Andres  Lopez  de   Gracia,  I 

lieidenant   alcalde   mayor   of   San    Antonio    de   Casas    Grandes,  | 

or,  in  cfise  of  his   absence  or  inability,   Captain   Alonso   Perez  I 

Grauillo,  alcalde  mayor  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Carretas  and  Janos,  | 

to  go  personally  to  El  Paso  did  Norte,  '' juLisdicnon  of  this  gov-  | 

ernment,  aud  adjacent  to  tlie  bouunHry  of  the  other,"  and  pre-  | 

vent  any  person's  passing  fro^n  New  I\b'xico  to  Nueva  Yizcaya  j 

^^'ithout  license  from.  Otermin.     In  obedit'uee  to  this  conmsand,  1 

i 

Captain  Gracia  ^vent  to  El  Ihrso,  and  there  assendjling  ail  the  'j 

people  of  the  neigh])orhood,  whether  subjects  of  New  Mexico  I 

or  Nueva  Yizcaya,  he  made  Iniown  tlie  inxiclamation  of  liis  gov-  | 

ernor,  on  October  5.^     Meanwhile,  on  October  1,  Otermin  had  | 

ordered  I\Iaestre  de  Campo  Francisco  Xavicr  to  make  requisition  I 

of  tlie  lieutenant  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Casas  Grandes,  or  other  | 
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oilicors  of  Nueva  Yizeaya  vrlio  might  be  ])re.soiit  in  llie  conversion 
ol:  Guadalupe  del  Paso,  for  the  retarn  to  Im  Ral'iieta  of  all 
d^'sertcr^  from  Xew  ^lexieo;  and  0(:eriniii  also  rei-ucsled  lliat 
these  otiicers  proiiibit  any  New  ivlexican  subject  from  ])assin,Lr  io 
Nueva  Yizeaya  without  his  written  penuit.-  On  t]ie  .same  day 
Xa^icr  exeeuted  Jiis  commission,  deliverin<]:  Otermin's  iuei;sa,2'o 
to  Ca[;t^)iTi  Jose  Lopez  de  Gracia,  tfie  lieutenant  of  the  aleahJe 
mayor  of  C^isas  Grander,  who  v\-as  i]i  tlie  pueblo  of  Nuestra, 
Seiiora  de  Guada]u])e  del  Paso."  ]\ioreover,  in  a  certification 
dated  Juiie  1.  16S5,  Captain  Francisco  Kamirez  de  Srdazar.  of 
Casas  Grandes.  mentions  that  upon  Otermin's  arrival  at  Bi  Pa^.o 
in  1680,  the  latter  found  there  eight  men  from  Nneva  Vizcaya 
wlio  Jiad  come  to  protect  the  frontier."*  Father  s\y(An,  likewise, 
adds  his  testimony  to  the  justice  of  Nueva  Yizeaya 's  claims  when 
he  sa3's  'Uhe  governor  and  eapiai]i  general  of  El  Paso  (I'^on 
Bartolome  de  Estrada)  "  has  sent  orders  to  all  his  justices  to  aid 
Oiermin.^ 

2.  Jurisdiction  over  FA  Paso  give)}  to  New  Mtjico. — Notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  Nueva  Yizeaya.  tiie  su])erior  governuient 
in  its  legislation  of  January.  16S1,  found  it  expedient  to  transfei* 
the  jurisdiction  of  El  Paso  to  New  ^Mexico.  On  the  seventh  Ol 
tliat  montli  the  fiscal  reerunmended  the  transfer;''  and  on  the 
seventeenth  a  junta  general  decreed  the  following:  ''and  since 
t]:e  phico  ^vhere  ilie  said  people  have  halted,  according  to  the 
demarcation,  is  in  the  territory  of  the  governnieu.t  of  Nueva 
Yizcciyj-i,  it  will  be  possible,  His  Exceliency  l)ei]ig  pleased,  to 
order  that  for  the  present  and  until  the  said  reduction  takes 
form,  tlie  governor  of  New  Mexico  may  use  and  exercise  juris- 
diction v.diere  he  is,  as  if  he  were  in  the  villa  of  Santa  Fe.''' 


^  Avto  of  Ocernifn.  October  1,  IGSO,  iu  Auttos  iocantcs,  folios  57-5S. 

5  CerlificatioTi  of  Francisco  Xavier,  October  1.  16S0,  u)id.,  folio  5S. 

4  Certification  of  FrarK^lsco  PJamn-ez  de  Salazar,  Juno  1,  16S5,  Auto,^ 
sob  re  los  Socorros,  folio  130. 

-Avcta  to  the  Coui.  Gen.,  J)C':enxh^Y  20,  3CS0,  Ntiv  Mcx.  Doc,  vol.  h 
pp.  047-S. 


^  Dictauic.'i.  Fiscal,  JaTusarv  7,  ]u81.  Anlto.^  iorantrs, 


i'ii 


Action  of  the  juni 


■iierai,  Jaauary  17,  16S1,  ihid.,  folio  113. 
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remo^ang  to  the  Valley  of  San  IMartin,  Rio  de  Sacramento,  or 
Nonibre  dv  Dies,  tbe  pv^ople  will  not  be  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  jMexico,  since  that  place  is  where  Don  On  an  Oilute  took 


^  Mandiuniento  del  Virrey.  16S2  (Bandellcr  Collection,  in  Ilonse  Exec. 
Doc,  3rd  Session,  53rd  Congress,  1894-5)^  The  writer  has  read  this 
documeiil  oi;ly  by  title. 

^  Cruzate  to  the  viceroy,  November  IC,  16S-i,  Antes  soore  los  Socorros, 
folio  SO. 

10  Letter  cf  Francis-'co  Correa  de  Aguilar,  citizen  of  San  Joseph  del 
Parral,  to  Hu;  j^jovernor  of  A^izcaya,  July  17,  1GS4,  iI)M.,  folio  93. 


This  g-rant  of  jurisdiction  api'ears  to  have  been  reafilrrried  by  '^ 

the  viceroy  in  1082,  tbe  mandamientv  specifically  stating  that  the  | 
jurisJiclion  of  New'  Tlexico  extended  to  the  Eio  d<')l  Sacramento.^      ;        .        ^ 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  cinestion  seems  to  indicate  that  ^ 

this  last  decree  of  the  viceroy  vras  made  at  the  time  tliat  Cruzate  | 

was  chosen  to  supersede  Oterroin  as  governor  of  New  IMcxico.  | 

Indeed,   Cruznte  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  the  \deeroy  dated  | 

November  16,   IGB-i,  that  upon  his  arrival  at   San  Josepli  del  | 

Parral,  in  f Lilfillnient  of  the  viceroy's  mandate,  he  made  known  1 

to  Bartolome  de  Estrada  and  his  lieutenant,  Don  Juan  de  Cas-  J 

tilla,  the  vicerov's  orders  respectins^  the  question  of  iurisdiction.  f- 

The  governor  of  Nueva  Yizeaya,  hovvTver,  claimed  that  the  terri-  | 

tory  given  to  New  Mexico  belonged  to  his  government ;  accord-  | 

ingly.  Cruzate  took  testimony  of  the  transaction  and  transmitted  I 

the  dispalclies  to  the  viceroy,  through  Baitolouie  de  Estrada  and  | 

his  lieutenant.®  | 

3.  Jvrisdictioii  Eestored  to  Nueva  Vi:^caya.—-WhsA.  conflict,  if  i 

any.  arose  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  region  betvveen  the  Rio  i 

del  Saeram.ento  and  the  Kio  del  Norte  between  1681  and  16S4,  is  s 

not  clear  from  the  documents  now  availal)le.     It  is  certain,  how-  | 

ever,  that  complications  had  arisen  by  the  sumnier  of  16S4.    Both  | 

Nueva  Yizeaya  and  New  JMexico  stubbornly  claimed  the  teri'itory  | 

in  question.    Francisco  Correa  de  Aguilar,  a  citizen  of  tlie  former  r 

province,  mentions  'having  sent  cai'ts  *'tc  the  place  v/hich  they  | 

call  La  Tom  a  del  Bio  del  Norte,  jurisdiction  of  this  kingdom  of  | 

La  Bizeava."-"^     And  the  eabildo  of  New  Mexico  savs  that  in  I 
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possession  of  Raw  ]\iexi'oo;^^  and  that  tlie  disputed  region  v;?us 
giver)  to  Cruzate  i-eeeotly  by  the  Inng.^- 

Botli  (jjsputjjit-s  carried  (heir  eo.iiphdijlo^  to  the  S!i].)erior  gov- 
ernment. In  July.,  1684,  the  cabildo  conipLiined  to  the  viceroy 
that  possession  of  Ei  Rio  del  Nombre  de  Dies,  or  Sacramento, 
which  he  had  conceded  to  New  Mexico,  hnd  never  been  obtained, 
niAieh  to  the  detriment  of  New  Mexican  colonists. ^^  iMoreover, 
on  July  25,  Cruzate  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  had  expo.stu- 
lated  v/ith  the  alcalde  mayor  of  Casas  Grandes,  Francisco  Ea- 
mirez  de  Salazar,  over  the  qnestion  of  jurisdiction,  but  th.at  tii^ 
ah^alde  had  refused  to  subunt  to  his  autiiority,  notwithstandiag- 
th^e  exjjostulation  wa^  made  in  the  naujc  of  th.e  viceroy. ^^  In 
making  his  report  on  this  letter  the  fiscal  entered  no  comment 
on  Cruzate '«  complaint. ^^  On  October  7,  Cruzate  again  wrote 
the  viceroy  that  he  had  reprimanded  tlie  alcalde  uiayor  of 
Casas  Grandes  concerning  some  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
trol of  New  Mexico  ever  La  Scledad,  but  that-  the  alcalde  had 
replied  that  he  was  in  the  iurisdiction  of  Parral,  and  that  he  had 
written  instructions  from  the  governor  of  Nueva  Yizcaya  to  ohc-y 
no  one  but  the  latter.""^  This  time  Cruzate 's  com})laint  elicited 
a  reply  from  the  flseal,  who  advised  thus:  ''On  this  point  the 
fiscal  sends  the  answer  whicli  he  has  given  in  the  onios  which  the 
said  governor  sent  concerning  the  reply  \\'hich  Don  Bartolome 
de  Estrada — being  go^'ernor  of  the  said  kingdom  of  Viscaya  and 
the  repubbe  of  El  Farral — made  vrhcn  tlie  said  dis])atc}i  wss 
made  known  to  him."^'  In  tlie  absence  of  the  docuuients  raen- 
tioned  in  this  reply  of  the  hscai,  the  mieanijig  vvould  be  unin- 
telligible did  not  subsequent  correspondence  betAveen  the  Con- 
tending parties  and  the  viceroy  nuilie  it  clear,     it  appears  tliat 


1'  The  diarj'  kept  by  Ofiate  does  not  !?ustaiu  this  claim.  Soe  Onate'd 
diary,  Doe.  Iried.  de  JvAias,  vo).  10,  p.  242. 

12  Petition  of  the  Cibildo  to  Cruzitte,  Au;4U5t  IS,  ttlSi-,  Autos  sohre  Jgs 
Socorros,  folio  33, 

1:5  Pttltion  of  the  cabildo,  July  6,  10S4,  ibid.,  folio  150. 

i-i  Letter  of  Cruzate,  July  25,  ICS-i,  l-Jxpcdicntc  No.  4^  p.  45. 

3  5  Dictamen  Fiscal,  October  11,  16S4,  %hid.,  p.  48. 

iG  Letter  of  Cruzate,  Oelober  7,  1G84,  Vluoc,  }>.  79. 

^'  Dictamen  Fi.^.caly  January  22,  1GS5,  Autos  sobrc  los  Sororros,  folio  7t.j. 
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ill  response  to  an  injonap-  oi  the  citizens  of  Parrai  and  ijeiuii-  | 

boring  settleiuents,  the  vieei-oy  had  restored  juri.s<iictioii  to  Niieva  \ 

Viz.aya.  j 

4.  Jurisdicfion   again   xid judged  to  Sew  Mexico. — l^hat  tiie  1 

vieeK^y  had  rescinded  Iris  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  xKuvr  ]\rcxieo  I 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  kii(n\-!)  to  Crnzate  as  late  as  }.h\y  1,  t 

1685.     On  that  day  Cruznte  wrote  to  the  viceroy  renewin.f^  Iris  | 

complaints  agai}r-;t  the  governor  of  Nueva  Yjzeaya,  charging  the  | 

bitter  with  not  having  surrendered  control  of  tlie  disputed  area.  1 

and  vriih  liaving  ordered  llie  alcalde  mavor  *>f.  Casas  Grandes  and  I 

other  ofrieers  "^v'itliin  the  disputed  territory  not  to  give  obedience  | 

to  the  governor  of  New  I\Iexico.    Wlien  this  letter  was  acted  upon  I 

by  the  fiscal  in  July,  his  only  comment  was  that  the  question  had  i 

already  been  seUledd®        f..  _      •   .,           :./•   ..    ■-.  .     ;                  .■'   ^  I 

In  thie  meantinie.  tlie  governor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  informed  | 

Cruzate  that  the  vicerov'  had  rt^stored  to  him  the  disputed  terri-  | 

tory.    Accordingjy.  Cruzate  directed  another  letter  to  the  viceroy  | 

on  August  12,  in  which  he  informed  the  latter  t]:iat  his  recent  | 

i 

rnling  respecting  the  disputed  area   left  him  ^vit]l0ut  jurisdic-  | 

tion  and  the  people  of  El  Paso  under  the  rule  of  Nueva  Yizeayad^  | 

At  the  same  time,  Cruzate  reported  the  viceroy's  action  to  the  i 

citizens  of  El  Paso,  and  gave  them  a  copy  of  the  petition  which  i 

the  citizens  of  Nueva  Vizeaya  had  made  to  the  viceroy.     On  j 

AuiTust  26.  a  bodv  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  El  Paso  drew  up  a  i 

meuiorial  to  tlie  viceroy.     They  iuformed  liim  of  the  tradition  i 

current  in  Nev/  IMexico  that  Onate  had  talcen  possession  of  New  ^ 

iMexico  on  Pio  del  Sacramoito  and  asked  Inm  to  confirm  it  by  ^ 

looking  up  tlie  recoi'ds  in  th.e  archives.    Th.ey  informed  him  that  | 

the  first  missions  at  El  I^aso  j]ad  been  established  bv  New  i\iex-  | 

ican  friars,  and  that  the  ilrst  alcaldes  of  the  place  had  been  ;ip-  1 

pointees  of  the  New  Mexican  governors.    They  denied  tlie  claims  ^ 

of   the  Nueva  Yizcayan  citizens  to  being  better  able   to   quell  | 

Indicin  disturbances,  giving  proof  that  it  was  the  arms  of  New  \ 


5 '^Letter  or  Cruzate,  I^lav  1,  ]GS..',  xiufo-^  sohre  los  Socorros,  folio  111;  ^ 

Diciainrn  F'^caL  July  27,  IGSS,  ib^d..  f.  IKX  | 

i;>  Letter  of  Cruzate,  Auj^ust  32,  16S5,  ibul,  loUo  143.  1 
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Mexicaa  soldiers  that  had  ([uieted  the  recent  revolt.  Tliey  denied 
also  th,';t  the  farms  aiid  haciend'as  alon^;:  Eio  del  Saeraineato 
were  old  estai)iisljrnciits,  as  the  citiz^rns  of  Nueva  'Vizc;!ya  claijiied. 
averring  that  those  setthiuents  had  been  placed  thei-n  during  the 
rule  of  Don  Ba.rtoloine  de  Estrada.  v,liO  know  they  \\ere  placed 
within  y^QAV  ^Mexican  teji'itory.-"  I'lic  rcd}ildo,  lilvewise,  were  ]iot 
idle;  on  Septeniljer  27  they  coniplained  to  tlie  vicei'oy  tliiit  none 
of  liis  orders  respecting  the  grant  of  jurisdicti.-^.n  to  New  "\iexico 
had  been  oljeyed.-'^ 

It  was  not  nntil  November  27  thni  the  fiscal  made  a  report 
on  CruKate's  letter  of  .August  12  and  the  petition  of  the  citizens 
of  Angnst  26.  In  response  to  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the 
Uvo  docnments,  the  hseal  recommended  that  the  mandamicnto 
returning  jurisdiction  to  Nneva  Yizeaya  ]-»e  Avitlidrawn,  and 
authority  restored  to  Kew  Mexico,  without  admitHng  further 
petitions.  A7hen  the  junta  general  met  the  next  day  it  con- 
firmed the  recommendation  of  the  liscai."-^ 

On  the  same  day  tlie.t  tlie  junta  general  confrrjued  tlie  dicta- 
men  of  the  hscal — November  28,  1085 — the  viceroy  issued  a 
mandamicnto  restoring  authority  over  the  region  of  El  Paso  and 
its  environs  to  New  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the  patents  of 
Goverjior  Cruzate  and  his  predecessors,  and  ordering  that  the 
original  raandamiento  he  filed  in  the  archives  of  Nca"  i\iexico  as 
proof  of  tlie  lestoration.  TViieii  GovrTuor  Cruzate  liad. received 
ail'.]  ii-ade  known  tlie  viceroy's  ord^^r.  he  aceordinety  filed  the 
document  in  tb_e  archives  of  that  province,  i\lay  1,  1686.-^ 


-'^  Informe  of  the  citizens  of  Ei  Paso,  August  26,  16S5,  Julos  aobrc  los 
Socorros,  folio  j26. 

"i  Action  of  tlie  cabildo,  Septymoer  27,  KjSo,  ihid.,  I'ulio  14G. 

'^-  i)l':tamcn  Fiscal,  No^'oinber  27,  ]  6n5,  J.b'<L,  folio  144;  m.-.tion  of  the 
junta  geuoral.  November  2-\  li'^S'),  ibid.,  f.  T60. 

-3  MatHlam'^"  del  Ex""'  S.  Virrcy  de  e«ta  No"  Spaua  on  que  doelara  la 


jurisdicion   que  pertenese  a  este  Gou""  de  la   Nu''  2.iex. 
en  papel  c-^llado.     (MS  iu  Earicroft  Collection.) 


eu   dos  roxas  v 
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IX.  CONCLUSION:    SUM.:v[AHY  OP    SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  EL  PASO 

(• 

DJSTKICT,  1G59-]6S5  .     ■•  I 

I    . 

The  stor\'  of  the  quarter  century  of  developrxicnt  in  the  El  \  _ 
Paso  distriet  eoritaiued  in  the  pages  above  can  be  briefly  sum- 
marized.    Before  1680  there  was  a  nucleus  of  Spanish  settlers  ; 
scattered  in  and  around  the  three  missions  of  Nnestra  Senora  de  ! 
Guadalape,  foiiuded  in  1659  at  the  ford  of  the  river;  San  Fran-  L 
CISCO,  twelve  leagues  below  Guadalupe;  and  La  Soiedad,  seventy  I 
league?,;  to  the  southeast  of  Guadalupe.     The  first  considerable  \ 
impetus  given  this  somewhat  straggling  community  w^as  the  cora-  t 
ing  of  near]  V'  ts\'o  thousand  refugees  from  New  Mexico  in  the  j 
autumn  of  IGSO.     These  fugitives  from  Indian  hostilit}'  settled  r 
temporarily  ou  the  ]).Iexican  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  three  i 
camps  caliecl   San  Lorenzo,  San  Pedro  dc  Alcantara,  and  San-  ! 
tisiu'O  Sacramento,  which  w.-re  placed  at  intervals  for  a  distance  ;  . 
of  t\s elve  leagues  below^  Guadalupe.     The  settlements  were  used  | 
as  a  ])ase  of  operations  for  the  expedition  to  New  Mexico  in  16S1.  ' 
The  attempted  reconquest  failing,  Otermin  and  his  advisers  deter-  | 
mined  upon  making  arrangements  at  EI  Paso  for  an  indefinite  j- 
xStay  theie.    To  effect  this  more  permanent  oiganization,  Otennin  4 
settled  the  Spaniards  at  San  Lorenzo- — whether  or  not  San  Pedro  | 
de  Alcantara,  and  Santisimo  Sacramento  were  abandoned,  is  not  | 
clear — and  founded  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  Indians  v.dio  |, 
luid   withdravs'n   from   New   IMexico   >vith   the    Spaniards,   three  j 
pueblos  known  as  Senecu,  Socorro,  and  Isleta.  j 

Meanwhile,  at  the  suggestion  of  Otenuin  and  Father  Ayeta,  | 

the  central  government  determined  in  January,  16S2,  upon  plac-  r 

ing  a  presidio  at  El  Paso.    Although  Otermin  enlisted  the  fifty  I 

men  and  the  armorer  required  for  the  ])residio,  his  enlistment  was  ; 

not  Biade  in  accordance  witli  the  orders  of  the  junta  g(!ueral,  nor  j 

does  it  apx)ear  that  he  built  a  fort.     These  details  \v'ere  left  for  | 
fullillment  to  his  successor.    The  newdv  elected  Governor  Cruzate  i 
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\ 

secured  tlie  eqiiipiii-Mit  for  Die  presidio  Lefore  ho  I'^ft  ]\rexico_.  and  j 

0]i  his  arrival  at;  El  l^aso  in  Auj^'u.st,  1(>o3.  ](n:j)ted.  it.  oi]  o  site  ! 

wuieii  he  selected  liali-way  between   Guadc:lupe   fiiid    Ban   Lor-  'I 

;                  enzo,  and  about  seven  leagues  from  tlje  fornjer.     At   the  sajne  1 

I                 tiiiie  that  he  founded  the  presidio,  he  and  Lopez  reor;Li^anized  the  j 

I                  Spanish  and  Indian  seltienients,  and  planted  one  new  mission  ! 

I                  at  Santa  Getrudis,  about  eight  or  twelve  jeagiies  south  of  Guad-         •  \ 

\                 alupe,  and  seven  new  missions  at  La  Junta,  one  jiundred  leagues  J 

\                 to  the  southeast.     Tlie  Spaniards  vere  at  that  time  distributed  1 

I  among-   four  pueblos,   San.   Lorenzo,    San   Pedro   de   Alcantara, 

I                  Sefior  San  Jose,  and  La  Isleta ;  and  the  Lidiaus  were  distributed  r 

i                  aiaong  the  ])ueblos  of  Socorro^  San  Franeiseo,  Sacramento,  San  ; 

I                 Antonio  de  Senecu,  and  La  Soledad.    This  arrangement  indicates  i 

■                  two  new  Spa^ii^h.  settlements — San  Jose  and  Ijb  Isleta — and.  one  I 

\                           .                 .  \ 

^                   }icw  Indian  settlement  at  Sacramento.  \ 


I  Tinder  the  impetus  of  these  cbanges  a?id  the   influence  of 

;  Cruzate  and  Lopez,  for  a  time  ^ifTairs  at  El  Pgso  seemed  to  be 

I  in  a  fair  wav  to  r>rosperitv  Avhen.  the  -\Ianso  revolt  occurred  rn 

\  the  spring  of  1684,   in  vdiich  were  allied  the  I^^Iansos,   Sumas, 

I  Janos,  Julimes,   Ajniehes,   Conclios,   and  oilier  less  well  knovrn 

i 

I  tribes.     Only  a  remiiant  of  the  A^ansos  and  the  three  pueblos 

I  of  Piros  and   Tiguas  remained   faithful  to  the   Spaniards.     So 

f  numerous  were  the  allies  and  so  savage  ^vere  their  attacks  on  the  i 

\  missions  and  settlements  that  Cruzate  was  obliged,  in  the  summer  'I 

\  of  1GS4,  to  remove  the  presidio  neat^^r  Guadalupe  d(:i  Paso  and 

I  to  gathicr  under  its  immediate  protection  ail  the  Spaniards  and  | 

J  faithful  Indians  settled  along  the  river.  i 

\  Harassed  by  the  Indian  war  and  by  the  failurt^  of  their  crops,  \ 

j  the  citizens  of  the  district  began  in  July,  1684,  a  series  of  petitions  I 

I  for  license  to  abandon  El  Paso.     Cruzate  and  th^  religious  op-  j 

i  posed  the  change;  but  when  Lopez  went  to  the  City  of  ^Mexico  | 

f  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  he  favored  moving  the  settlement  up  the  | 

[  river  seventy  leagues  to  the  old  site  of  I-^leta.    The  i^scal  and  the  1 

I  junta  general  refused  liis  petition  in  August.  1685.    The  question, 

I  however,  was  reopened  at  the  request  of  Posadas,  ilie  custodian 

j  in  the  City  of  ^Mexico;  it  v.*as  pni.  in  tlje  hands  of  Don  Gonsalvo 
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Buarez  de  San  Mnriin  for  tlioroiig'h  re-examiiiation.  "When 
Snaroz  made  liis  report,  wlr'cli  was  the  result  oJ:  an  examination 
Oi  V,  itnesserf  as  vveli  ^is  of  tiie  doennicntx  pertrUtring  to  llic  subject, 
ihe  eonsensiis  of  opinion  seemed  in  favor  of  holding  El  I'nvo. 
Accordingiy  the  fiscal,  the  viceroy,  and  the  lur.ta  general  sup- 
ported the  holding  of  El  Paso  unlos^s  tlie  king  and  the  Eoyal  Coun- 
cil of  the  ludies  should  order  it  a])andoiied. 

xVuother  question  that  di.stuu'i)ed  the  peace  of  the  little  settle- 
ment was  the  quarrel  between  New  ^Mexico  and  Nneva  Yizcaya 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lai^d  between  El  Kio  del  Norte  and 
El  Kio  del  Sacramento,  which  involved  the  control  of  Casas 
Grandes  and  its  immediate  envirfjiis.  "When  Otermin  lodged  the 
refugees  at  El  Paso  for  an  iudciinite  stay  tliere,  the  viceroy 
formally  gave  to  New  I\Iexico  control  over  the  region  in  January, 
1681;  and  when  Cruzate  was  made  governor  in  1682.  he  JX'af- 
fmned  the  graut  of  power  in  more  specific  terms.  Ilovrever,  in 
jn8f,  jurisdiction  was  apparently  restored  to  Nueva  Yizeaya,  in 
response  to  certain  petitions  nmde  to  the  viceroy  by  the  govcrjior 
and  the  citizens  of  tlmt  j)rovinee.  Immediately  the  governor 
and  the  citizens  of  Nevr  Mexico  tool-:  active  measures  to  convince 
the  central  government  of  their  rights  and  the  vital  importance 
of  New  i^Iexiean  control  over  the  dis}>uted  territory.  As  a  result 
of  these  labors  the  vicei'oy  returned  tlit;  riglits  of  jurisdiction  to 
New  Mexico  in  Novembe]%  16B5. 

These  twenty-six  years  of  S])^U'ish  activit}'  in  the  El  Poso 
disti'ict  attest  the  indefatigable  euergy  of  the  Spanjsli  priests,  and 
reveal  no  inconsiderable  returns  for  their  endeavors.  Aleasurtd 
in  values  of  the  mission,  tiie  pioneer  of  Spanish  pioneers,  the  enter- 
prise presented  no  mean  sho^^  i]!g.  An  area  of  more  tiian  three  Iwen- 
di;ed  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  extendiug  from  .Janos  ou  the  wesi 
to  La  Junta  on  tlie  east,  had  been  partly  Chiistianizx-d  and  partly 
settled-  There  had  been  reduced  to  doctrine  a  part  of  six  or  more 
native  tribes,  representing  among  other  tribes,  th(^  IJansixs,  Smnas, 
Janos,  -lulimes,  Piros.  and  Tiguns.  There  had  been  settled  wilhin 
the  district  fourteen  Indian  ])neb[os:  Nueslra  Senora  de  Guad- 
alupe of  ~Mans(>s,  San  Francisco  of  Sumas.  Ea  Soledad  of  Janos 
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and  Sum  as,  SaDta  (jetruclis  of  Surnas,  Nuestra  Sefiora  rjel  So- 
corro of  r-*iros,  Isleta  of  Tiguas,  San  Antonio  d*}  Seiiecu  of  Piru^; 
and  Tuiapiros,  tsod  seven  piicldos — sojnetimes  refer  rod  to  as  oine 
— of  Jalirnes,  at  La  Jimta.  All  but  one  of  these,  La  Soled  ad 
de  los  Jaiios.  vras  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  Rio 
Grande,  below  the  great  bend.  At  eacli  of  the.se  foiirteen  settle- 
ments tliere  was  a  church,  and  in  most  cases  a  priest,  there  beinK 
ten  Franciscan  ftrlherKS  administering  to  the  gronp.  Moreover, 
at  each  pueblo  vdiere  dwelt  a  priest  there  was  at  least  one  Spanish 
family  for  the  aid  and  x""'i'otection  of  the  priest.  T-'inally,  each 
pueblo  was  orgaiiized  on  a  civic  l,)asis  with  a  corps  of  Indian 
officers  to  manage  the  civic  affairs  of  the  Indians,  the  07*ganiza- 
tion  being  patterned  after  that  of  the  Spanish  pncldo. 

Measured  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  S])aiiish  Bettleriient, 
the  iesull  was  less  comprehensive  in  area,  bnt  perhaps  more  soliil 
at  base.  In  addition  to  the  Spanish  families  settled  on  farms  and 
the  ranches  scattered  over  the  area  between  the  Pass  and  the  Rio 
del  Sacramento,  four  pueblos  of  Spanish  citizens  were  planted 
in  the  valley — San  Lorenzo,  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  Sefior  San 
Jost'.  and  Isleta — the  population  of  which  aggregated  at  one  time 
about  two  thousand  persons.  At  the  head  of  the  government  of 
both.  Spanish  and  Indian  settlements  was  the  provincial  governor, 
aided  by  the  council,  known  as  the  eabildo,  justicia,  y  regimiento 
of  Santa  Fe.  which  appe<irs  to  have  acted  as  tlie  chief  agent  of 
the  entire  body  of  citizens  included  in  llie  i'-un'  pueblos.  For 
the  protection  and  safety  of  both  Indian  imd  Spanish  settle- 
ments, there  was  placed  in  their  midst  a  pre.^idio  (jf  ilfty  soldiers, 
whose  employment  was  limited  to  local  guard  and  police  duty. 
and  whose  efficiency  was  tested  during  tlie  !M'aiiSo  resolt.  In  fact, 
though  in  1680  El  Paso  was  regarded  as  tb.e  temporary  home  of 
the  provincial  government,  by  1685  settlement  hrtd  progres,sed 
sulTiciently  to  assure  it  as  a  penuanent  part  of  New  Spain  and 
as  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  until  the  reconcjuest  of  the  Pueblo 
region  in  1G93  by  Vargas. 

The  importance  of  El  Paso  in  the  fron.tier  history  of  New 
Spain  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.    At  the  most  critical  period 
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in  the  early  history  of  New  IMcxico,  El  Paso  became  the  bulwark  ! 

of  th>^  New  I^Icxiean  coloiiisls  af;aiiist  the  ravages  of  the  Pueblo  "   ; 

Iiidiaris    and  Diade  it  }X)s.sible  eveiituaily  for  Spanish  arms  to 
repossess  tlie  abandoned  province.    And,  as  El  Paso  was  the  bul- 
wark of  Ne'\v  Mexico,  it  was  also  the  safeguard  of  the  frontier  1 
settlements  of  Nneva  Vizeaya.     Nor  is  the  relation  of  El  Paso  | 
to  early  Texas  liistory  Pae  lea  it  important  part  that  place  plays  j 
in  the  frontier  hi.story  of  New  Spain.     Though  the  beginning  of                  I 
Texas  is  conmionly  associated  v/ith  the  small  group  of  missions  i 
established  by  ^^lassanet  in  ]690  on  the  Neches  lliver  in  Eastern 
Texas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  true  beginnings  of  wliat  is  nov/  ' 
Texas  are  to  be   found  in   the  settlements   grouped  along  the                  I 
Kio  del  Norte  in  the  El  Paso  district.              .-..•.         .      '  j 
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Bancroft,  H.  If.,  2S,  u.ote,  99,  107, 
287. 

Bancroft  Collection.  2S4,  302. 

Bandelier  Colleetion,  302. 

Belcher,  Jonathan,  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  31,  49V 

Beltran,  Father,  niassa<;red  in  re- 
volt at  Casas  Ciandes  and  Janos, 
343. 


Univ.  Calif.  Fubb  lli^t. 


■ol.  1. 
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BeDj.viiles,  Alpuonse,  cited,  303. 
Benito  de  ia  "Natividad,  Fraj,  313. 

Bonjard,  Sir  Frr.r.ci.s,  goveruor  ol' 

Ne-.v  Jersey,  33. 
l'!iMio<.;-raphk:jl  xroi<-^,,  2U,  295,  301. 
J^^ldiographv,  07,  2SS-293. 
B]a.H  de  llerrera,  Fray,  307. 
Board    of    Trade    for    tiie   British 
Aitknican  colonies,  9,  53;  report 
on    Albany   convention,    14;    re- 
port on  New  York,  1751,  f:0,  27; 
report  of  1754;  28;  opposition  to 
paj)er  niocey  as  legal  tender,  33. 
Bolian,  Wijiiarn,  London  airent  of 

colony  of  iNJassacliusettsi' ]S. 
Bolton,  Jlerliert  E.,  205;  collectioii 
of   inannscrixil    dMci;n.!-4'ts     301 
302.  ' 

Bon  ilia,  Fray  Juan  de,  313. 
Boone,  TLoTnas,  governor  of  iNew 

Jersey,  31. 
Bounty  offered  volunteers  by  Mas- 
sachusetts    assembiv,     10;      bv 
Kbode  Island,  22,  23. 
Brazil,  vicoroyalty  of,  279;  deeeo- 
tralization    of  "gov-rament    of. 
^  281,  281. 
British     quartering     act,     trouble-- 

cansed  by,  20,  12,  52. 
Buenos  Ayres,  expedition  of  En^-- 
lish  against,  223;  vicerovalty  of 
279.  -       J       ) 

Bi^l'figbts,  178. 

Bulb--  of  the  Santa  Crnzada,  235. 
Cabal,  Fray  Juan,  304. 
Oadereita,  villa,  326. 
California,  provincial  roveruor  o^' 
102;    provincial    archives,    137^ 
nrAe;  Bancroft  Collectmn  ai  tbe 
T/ni\ersily  of,  2S4.  302. 
Calvert,  Cecil,  secretary  of  colonv 

or  A'nrylartd,  G4,  72.' 
Captaincies  -  general,    administra- 
tive divisions  of  S})anish  Amer- 
ica, 193. 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Wasblug- 
tov!,    sy.stemat!c     study    of    a"^-- 
chives  of  ?\re>:ico,  90. 
Carretas,  mission,   .300. 
Cas'a    (ie    Contra  I  arion,    at    Cad-' 

104,  i04  note,  250. 
Casas  Grandes.  and  Janos,  revolt 
of  1GS4,  342-345,  355;  attack 
on,  356-57;  attack  on  Ojo  Cali- 
cnte,  3..^:  conditions  fo'llowin'^ 
revolt.  3n2.  " 

Casas    realms,    location    of,    at    Fl 
Paso,  3(10. 


Cedillas,  285,  318,  324. 

Censu.s   (padron)    taken  by  Bevilla 

Cigedo,  205,  -nofn, 
Cerralvo,   villa,   320. 
Cerro  A gu jerado,  i;i,  359. 
Ciiama  Kiver,  29S. 
Chapulte]>cc,  powder  factory,  219. 
Charity   and    poor   relief,   in'New 
Spain,     organization     of,     382; 
work  of  the  state  in,  1S3.  23  7, 
244;     the    poorhouse,    and     the 
foundling   asylum,    of   the   City 
of  Mexico,  183;  wonte  de  piedad 
dc  dnimas,  184. 
Charles  HI,  111,  242;  reform  legis- 
lation,   100,    112,    120,    243;    de- 
crees   of    1765    and    17C8,    ll-i; 
free    trade    decrees,    177S,    114; 
industrial  and  economic  reforms'. 
147;   military  poorer  granted  to 
sub -inspector  by,  19S. 
Chinaras  Indians,  in  the  revolt  at 

Janos  find  Casps  Grandes,  344. 
Clmrch,  'J'iio.  in  New  Spain,  organ- 
ization of  charity  and  poor  re- 
lief  by,    162:    relation   betvreen 
state    and,    229,    232,    233,    245 
240,  247:  friction  over  ecclesias- 
tical cases,  232,  233,  241;  papal 
grants,  232;   dispute  as  to  mili- 
tary  honors    accorded   to    arch- 
bishop, 234:  revenues  from,  235; 
media   ana  to,   and   mesadas,   col- 
lection   of,    235;     bulls    of    the 
Bnnta  Cruziuia,  235,  268;  tithes, 
232,    236;    duties    of    the    vice- 
patron,     236-240;     election     of 
church    officers,    237-240;    fvpro 
ecle^idstiro,    240;     ecclesiastical 
trihurials,   2-tO;    tribunal   of   the 
Biqui^itiun,    241.    243:    lo^s    of 
privileges.  241 ;  the  right  of  asv- 
Iinn  (sanctuary),  242';  introduc- 
tion   of    the    Inquisition,    242- 
244:     the    Concordia    of    PhiUn 
in.  242.  243:  charity,  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  church,  244.    See 
aho  Koyal  Patronage. 
Civil  government,  org-vnization  of, 
m   the  Spani.sh  and   Indian  set- 
tlements, 3l>l. 
Civi!  service,  administration  of  bv 
viceroy,    105,    14);     appointive 
elective,     nnd     saleable     offices! 
141;    ad    ifi'iiim    ar.pointm^^ut'^' 
141. 
Clarke.    Dr.    William,    opinion    of 
Albany  conveution,  12. 
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Clinton,  C'eorL^c,  frovernor  oi'  TNew 
York,  26. 

Coinage,  and  liionetfiry  svstern,  in 
New  SjJuin,  adidiaistration  of, 
2G5. 

Colonip.l  Opposition  -to  I.rri]/erla! 
Authority  cVaring  the  Ficncli 
and  Indian  War,  J . 

Colotiial  systems  of  European  pov,-- 
ers,  eoiTiparisoii  of,  279-284.  Sec 
also  Englifih  colonial  system,  the 
French  in  AmericH,  the  K ether- 
lands. 

ColoTiics,  Anieriean  (Eritisli),  see 
American  (British)  Colonies. 
See  also  nan.es  of  individual  col- 
onies. 

Colorado  Kiver,  of  Texas,  20S. 

Commerce  and  trade  of  i^ev;  S[)aiu, 
administration  of,  104.;  of  the 
IMnlippine  Islands.  104;  decrees 
of    1765    and    176S,    114;     free 


trade '01  177S, 


0.    See 


cilso  CoiiSulado,  Tarifis,  Tazses. 

Committees  of  correspondence  in 
British  American  colonies,  4. 

Conehos,  pneMo,  299;  Indians  in- 
volved in  revolt  of  16S4,  358; 
3S9;  sabm.}Ssion  of,  360. 

Conehos  RiA-er,  297. 

CGnnectieufc,  attitnde  of  Albany 
convention.  12;  aid  given  Crown 
Point  expedition,  and  expense 
of,  21;  <p.iartering  acts  passed. 
21;  inrpreasnient  of  troops  au- 
thorized, 22;  ^^  Committee  of 
War"  appointed,  22;  power  al- 
lowed the  governor,  22;  degree 
of  oj'position  to  imperial  a.n- 
thc-;i-'-,  9:^. 

Gt^(:.;ai,io  of  lOSl.  336,  337,  33S- 
34] ;  execution  of  lea.ders,  350. 

Con.<iaa<]o,  The,  of  :\rexico.  I6S, 
16S  7wte,  210  note,  219,  252; 
tribunal  of,  185;  revenue  of, 
1S5;  linancial  functions  of,  ISG. 

Convicts,  proposal  of  Father  Lopez 
to  use  them  to  avoid  abandon- 
ment 01  I'l  Paso,  37S. 

Corachic,  villa ^re  of  Mission  San 
Bernabe,  300^ 

Coronado,  Fraricisco  A'asque  de,  in 
Xew  "Mexico.  296. 

C'Grreejidor,  ]uisiti.;in  and  duties  or, 
no,  13S,  139,  257. 

Corrto  <I'-  liitUds,  cltefl,  2SG. 

Cortes,  Ib-rnarnlo,  privilege  of  de- 
scen<lants  of,  257. 


Cour.eils  of  the  Indies  (Conaejo  de 
Indicts),  111;  origin  of,  124;  au- 
thority of,  J  25;  assessment  nv.d 
eoliection  of  Indian  tribute, 
139;  a^'poinlees  of,  l-l!;  cCdalos, 
etc.,  sent  to  viceroys,  3  42;  set- 
tlement of  disputes  bet^vecn 
audicneia  and  viceroy,  153;  min- 
nte  instructions  of,  157;  ability 
of,  158;  the  organ  for  adminis- 
trative control  in  the  Iberian 
colonial  system,  280. 

Craft  gnihls  in  ^d.exico,  ISO. 

Crovn  Point  expedition,  aid  given 
to  bv  difl'erent  colonies,  19,  21, 
25. 

Crn/-ate,  dironz-a  Petriz  de,  succes- 
sor of  Otermin,  323,  2*S4,  3^7; 
a|)j'Oi.nted  governor  of  incw 
Mexico,  324;  efforts  to  seeuro 
equipment,  325;  ]>etition  for 
caho  cornhmrio  and  (iposenlador, 
326;  foui:'lir-g  cf  presidio,  327; 
muster  roll,  327;  reorganization 
of  settlements,  328;  in  the  con- 
s})irocy  of  1681,  338-41;  in  re- 
volt of  16S4,  344,  347-349,  351- 
355,  359,  361:  petition'^  of  citi- 
zens   of    El   Paso   to,    372,    373, 

•  375;  report,  mav^,  etc.,  of  settle- 
ment of  El  Paso,  381;  testimony 
regarding  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
timi  of  El  Paso,  385,  38G._ 

Cuba>^:in.  occupation  of,  295. 

CultzocUic,  village  of  ivfission  San 


Bernabe,  3 


00. 


Curd,  J.  W.,  cited.  302. 

Cu-dhniriaehic,  village  of  INlission 
8a n  Bernabe,  300. 

Decree  of  thr^  lntend;:nit<^,  1786, 
115,  248;  aiiHlysis  of,  254-271; 
oriein  and  purpose  of  oflice  of 
ijitendant,  115,  115  note;  eliect 
of  decree.  116,  272;  character 
arid  funciion^s  of  intendants, 
118;  corrrniiniei'tos  replaced  by 
twelve  intendencics,  117,  256; 
the  four  departments  (ramox) 
presiuod  over  ■  by  in.te):dants: 
Depart  n'i-uit  of  Pevenue  and 
Finance  {eai'^a  dr  liacienda), 
117,  255,  256,  261,  262.  265; 
judicial  functions  of,  265;  sal- 
aries ot  Oiheers.  26'];  annual 
state,. •'-■at-,  266;  sources  of  rev- 
enue, 266-2v,9;  Department  of 
Justice  (r(!}isn  de  justicia),  X]"^, 
255,  2G0,  262;  the  a^e^or,  duties 
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of  in  I)epartiii<-:Mt  of  Justice, 
2C5:  i)ep.'irtmcnt  of  War  {causa 
de  ■policia),  118,  255,  2G3,  264, 
264;  Department  of  War  {ran-<d 
de  gverra),  3  IS,  255,  26i),  270; 
excrc'i.-.e  of  roval  patronage  by 
intendants,  257;  le^^al  jurisdic- 
tion  over  royal  treasury,  265. 

De  Lancey,  James,  of  JNIew  York, 
6,  15,  2S,  29. 

Delaware  (lower  counties  of  Pcnu- 
sylvauia),  50. 

Denny,  William,  governor  of  Penn- 
svlvarinia,  51,  53,  ?>Ay  55,  57,  ^j^:-, 
CO. 

Diablo,  El,  conflict  at,  din-iug  re- 
volt of  1  6^4,  345. 

Din■v^'idilie,     Ixobert,     f^overuor    of 


I'lr'nlnia, 


\  52,  64, 


<^, 


7G,  7  7,  78,  SI,  82,  S3,  85,  S6,  89. 

Dientt'':^  Nc:iros,  tribe  involved  in 
revolt  of  "1684,  36]. 

Dobb:^,  Arthur,  f-overnor  of  North 
Carolinr;,  87. 

Draft  lav:;;,  enacted  by  jNIabsachu- 
SO' t -'  r; .< - e a ibl v,  1 9 ;  op[)0^ ed  b v 
^'ir-iiiia  a^seinbly,  SO; ^included 
in  cuneaev  bill  bv  Virginia,  82, 
84. 

DiiQaesne,  Be  Mennevilie,  cited,  4. 

Dnraii-'X),  ca|-ital  of  intendancy, 
250;  di<^'-cover}'  of  minerals  in, 
296. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  governraent  of, 
2Si-2S3. 

East  India  Company,  280. 

English  government,  plan  of,  to 
attack  South  America,  223. 

Echavarrla.  Fray  Nicolas  de.  313. 

Escalar.te,  Yv■^y  Velez,  cite-l,  323. 

El  F-'^o  Dif:triet.  Spani'di  settle- 
ment of,  156!^-d6S9,  295;  early 
missions  and  settler.s,  303;  Span- 


ish   settlers,    311,    31; 


Ira 


tribes,  314;  temporary  settle- 
mer.t  of  refugees  from  Santa  Ec, 
315;  destitute  conditions  follovv-- 
ing  revolt  of  1684,  362,  371; 
tribunal  of  accounts,  366 ;  efl'orts 
to  abtUNlon  El  Pa:^o,  371;  peti- 
tion to  the  viceroy,  371;  peti- 
tion to  Governor  (!ruzate,  372, 
373;  assembly  of  the  religions 
to  discuss  petition,  374;  vork 
of  Fray  Nicolas  Lopez  a-raifist 
aliando'iTT-sent.  37^!,  375;  his  pro- 
]w>^;i)  to  use  convicts,  378;  in- 
terc'-c^Kvri    of    Father    Posadas, 


378;  actions  of  the  fiscal,  375, 
376,  378,  380,  381;  final  appeal 
of  cahildo,  380;  petition  of  citi- 
zens to  settle  on  El  Pio  del  Sac- 
ramento, 381;  depredations  of 
Apaches,  381;  decision  of  junta 
general  assuring  jtermaueut  oc- 
cupMtion  of  El  Paso,  381;  report 
of  Suarez  de  San  Martin,  390; 
jurisdiction  over  the  district 
claimed  by  New  IMexico  and 
Nueva  Yizcaya,  377,  382;  sum- 
Uiary  of  history  of  settlement 
of,  1659-1689,  3SS;  civil  govern- 
ment, orgauizaiion  of,  in  Span- 
ish and  Indian  settlements,  391; 
permanence  and  importance  of 
EI  Paso,  391,  392;  results  of 
Spanish  settlement.  390;  pro- 
gress of,  391;  protection  of,  391; 
relation  of  to  earlv  historv  of 
Texas,  392.  Sec  oho  Jurisdic- 
tion clairaed  by  Nev;  IMexico 
and-  Nue\'o  Vizcaya;  Mining 
ceid.crs:  ^'dd.ssionaries;  Missions; 
New  Mexico;  Nueva  Galicia; 
Presidio  of  El  Paso;  Pueblos  in 
Fl  ]:.■:<)  district;  Pevolt  of  1684, 
ScTikraent^;  Zaeatecas. 

Englisli  colonial  system,  in  North 
America,  92-9b;  rights  claimed 
by  colonial  assemblies,  control 
of  final; ces,  of  movements  of 
troo]*s,  of  adjournment,  etc.,  94; 
American  ideal  of  government, 
95;  com  erted  actiou  by  colonies 
brought  a])ont  by  j»assage  of 
Stami")  Act,  95;  comparison  with 
that  of  Spain,  and  of  tlie  Net)>- 
eriands,.  2:sO--2S4:  East  India 
Company.  280;  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 280;  Secretary  of  India, 
and  council,  280;  the  council  at 
Calcutta,  281;  the  Spanisii  sub- 
delegate  and  the  district  officer 
of  Briiisii  India,  2S2;  employ- 
ment of  native  officials,  282; 
early  appearance  of  provincial 
iegnhuion,  283:  oth.er  points  of 
con!])arisoti  witli  Spanish  colonial 
svstein,  107,  124,  127,  128,  note, 
129,  note.  132,  notfi,  139,  149, 
157,  note,  158,  169,  194-95.  200, 
239. 

Espinola,  Pray  Joscidi  de,  341. 

Estero  Largo,  320. 

Earfan,  Erav  Francisco,  341,  362. 
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Finances  of  New  Spiri/i,  suj>erin- 
tendent  of,  1.16;  ^'ouaell  of 
(lunta  I'jCHcrdl  cle  real  hvcicnda) , 
1J7,  23>5,  261,  262,  2fl'^;  ''naci- 
enda/''  meaning'  of,  ilT;  history 
of  the  fiJianciai  system,  236, 
note;  udDiinistration  of  muui- 
cipal  funds  and  coiUDrunal  prop- 
erty of  liidians,  261;  Tribunal 
dc  contaduria  dc  cuentas,  2G9. 
See  aho  Decree  of  the  Intend- 
aijls;  Kevenuc,  sources  of;  taxes, 
etc. 

Fiscal,  reply  to  Father  Ayeta 's 
letter,  321;  opinion  of,  ou  aban- 
donnieut  of  Ei  Pabo,  275,  376; 
heaving  of  Fathor  L6pez,  R7S; 
\mfavorabi8  lieci^-ion,  HSO,  3S9; 
recomrnendallon  of  transfer  of 
iurisdietion  of  El  Faso  to  New 


Mexi 


\^.?,- 


reply  to  further 
C05np]aiuts,  8So;  tiaal  dictau-icii 
to  restore  iurisdicliou  to  Ke-Tt' 
:.!evico,  387. 

i'isher,  Josh.ua  i'raiicis,  cited,  41, 
46. 

Franciscans,  conveut  at  Farral, 
30(1;  vrork  anion Ci'  the  Julioies, 
Janos,  Sumas,  2f)9,  300. 

F]-anklin,  F5en.jamin,  member  of 
Icnnsvlvania  asseorl.dv,  35,  46, 
47,  50^^  51,  ryo,  50,  02. 

Free-trade  decree  of  177S,  114, 
24S,  250;  first  put  into  ene.?t  by 
Cevallos,  114,  note. 

French,  The,  in  America,  policy 
of,  with  the  Indians,  15:  French 
colonial  legislaLion,  281,  2S3, 
noti' ;  nati\'e   ofiieial'^,  2-^3. 

French  and  Indian  ^Var,  compara- 
tive ]:>reparedness  of  French  and 
Englisli  colonies  for  tiie  war,  4; 
attitride  of  colonies  toward,  IG. 

French  Kevolution.  The,  1S2,  note, 
'207;  wars  of,  274. 

Fvero  militar,  221,  22G. 

Galisteo,  pueblo  in  E!  Pa,so  dis- 
trict. 31-3. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  55. 

Galvez,  Jose  de,  ^Minister  Genr^-al 
of  the  Indies,  3  00;  visitor  gen- 
eral of  New  Spain,  106,  113; 
reports  ( infoy>vts),  113;  efi'ect 
of  reforms  of,  120;  diiiector  of 
expedition  to  Califorrda,  246: 
reforms  ot\  248.  253. 

Gnzetii  de  ?Jc.rieo.  cited,  2'^;n. 


Georgia,  SO;  military  weakness  of, 
90;  eirc.uniscri]>lion  of  rigiits  of 
the  assembly,  00,  and  resultant 
.''ontrover^5y,  5iO-I'2. 

Glen,  James,  (Jovernor  of  South 
Carolijia,  0,  8S. 

Gomez,  Fray  Fedro,  313,  374. 

Government  moTiop-tlies  in  New 
Spain,  207. 

Grau  Quivira,  29S. 

Gr.?g(;ry  XII,  pojjc,  bull  of,  233. 

Gua^]ai':'iara^  206;  ca|.ital  of  iu- 
t^mdency,  2."^G, 

Guadalupe  del  Paso,  [)residio,  365. 

Guadaluj^e,  Nuestra  Senora  de, 
Mission,  305,  370,  3SS,  300. 

Gnadiana  (I)mango),  moiK-y  order- 
ed delivered  to  Cru'rate  from 
treasury  at,  381. 

Guanajuato,  miJi'ary  foi'ce  at.  200; 
capital  of  irjtendanc}^,  256;  min- 
ing center,  208. 

Guerra,  Frav  Antonio.  320,  340. 

Hacienda,  EenJ.  See  Decree  of  In- 
tendunts,  and.  Finances,  suj^er- 
in  ten  dent  of. 

Ilallfa.v.  Ivirl  of.  Oj'pointed  Imad 
of  I^oar-l  of  Tra.la  for  the  Brii- 
i.-,h  Anioriean  coloriiea,  9;  com- 
plaints of  colonial  governors.  9; 
panacea  suggested'  for  colonial 
troubles,  27;  letter  to  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly,  45. 

Hamiitou,  elanuis,  g(A"ernor  of 
Pennsylvania,  6],  62,  63. 

ITardv,  Sir  Gh.arles,  Lrovernor  of 
New  York,  20,  31.'    ' 

Kospitai-  in  Neu-  Spain,  171,  245; 
militarv  (im\at)  hospitals,  105, 
218.  24*5:  roy;]  hospital  for  In- 
dians, 2!5;  lack  of  unifornvity 
in  adi'iinisf ration  of,  2-16. 

Iliiehuetoca,  drainaire  canal  of, 
151,  167,  IC^'^. 

Hughes.  Ariue  E.,  paper  bv,  205. 

Kumboldt,  von.  Ak-':camb:r,  13-1, 
253,  286. 

Ilurtado,  Fray  Nicolas,  313,  335. 

Iberian  colonial  system,  280, 

Inimigration  into  New  Sj)ain,  ISl, 
226,  2'2. 

Imle,  min.ing  center  in  New  S[>aia, 
296,  299." 

lu'lenlnred.  servat.Ts  recruited  for 
Ik'cnch  and  Indian  Win,  66,  CS. 
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See  Casa  de  Con- 


O-C    New    S{>o,in,    govorn- 


India  House. 
tratacion. 

India  1 

inc.ni.'s  M(iijniMsr;rn.r,ivG  p(;!it:y 
toward,  133-1-11;  eoinmis.sioiu'rs 
(corregidores)  sent  from  boiuo 
country,  138,  139;  political  strUns 
of,  139;  recoguitioTi  of  Indian 
caciques,  ]39;  protection  of 
enjoined  upon  viceroys,  130; 
''tribiito'^  imposed,  139;  royal 
superintendent  of  Indiaii  affairs, 
139,  note;  separation  from  the 
Spaniards,  140;  beuetit  of  iiej^ro 
slavery  to,  140,  14];  land  and 
capitation  tax  of,  140;  ])reser- 
vation  of  old  ri;;Lts  and  cus- 
toms,    250;     administratioa     of 


CO  mm  una! 


property  of, 


>:>rri 


Indians,  of  tlie  Nortli  American 
coionies,  friendship  vron  by 
French.  15;  aid  olfered  to  Mary- 
land, 6n;  pre;:;ent  for  by  Vir- 
ginia, S4'. 

Indians,  Christian,  used  as  settlci's, 

308;  rejected  priests  rescued  bv, 

331;   unrest  and   dissatisfaction 

of,    337-3S;    faithfulness    of    hi 

time  of  revolts,  343,  35S. 
Indies,  minister  of  th.e,  125,  120; 

ministry  of  the,  125.     Sec  o.ho 

Council  of  the  Indies. 
Inquisition,   The,    introduced    into 

New  Spain,  242. 
Intendants,  privileges  of  montrpio 

mlliiar,    and    of    facro    rnlliior, 

20(i. 
Iriten'fants.   Bee  Decree  of  Intend- 

ants. 
Isleta,  San  Antonio  de  la,  pueblo 

in    El    Paso    district,    314,    329, 

367,  3CS,  3S8,  380. 
Isleta,   Corpus   Cliristi    de   la,   330, 

370. 
Jacomes,  in   revolt   at   Jauos   and 

Casas  Grand es,  344. 
J  an  OS,  work  of  Franciscans  among, 

300,  390;  mission  of,  La  Soledad, 

310;    revolt    of,    342-380.      See 

also  Casas   Gramles   and   Janos, 

revolt  at, 
Jesuits,   ^Fhe,   235,   238,    )?<  .'e,   200, 

300. 
Johnson,    Colonel,    CSir)    V\'ininm, 

con^mander  of  Crown  Point  ex- 
pedition, 10. 


Juan  and  Ulloa,  AdniiraLs,  report 
of,  173G  (Noticios  Hccreta^),  112. 

Juarez,  church  records  of.  302, 
313. 

Julirnes,  work  of  Franciscans 
among,  300.  330;  revolt  of.  35S, 
3S9. 

Jumanos,  314,  33J  ;  expeditions  to, 
298,  200. 

Junta,  do  los  Pios,  La.  establish- 
ment of  missiojis  at,  330,  331, 
33S,  330,  30]  ;  progress  of  m.is- 
siouary  work,  333;  j-.ueblos  at, 
300. 

Junta  gcncrnJ,  301,  31S,  322,  325, 
3S1,  383,  3S0,  340. 

Junta  svperior  de  real  hucieiiQa, 
268. 

Jurisdiction  claimed  by  Neuva 
Yi/.cDya  and  Nev.-  Mexico,  377, 
382,  300;  extent  of  jurisdictiori 
clai.Tied,  382;  jusri'/*-'  ot  claim  of 
Nueva    \i'/cayn,    382;    jurisdic- 


tion i^ranted 


jsiexico  on 


recojnmendatiou  of  fiscal,  arid 
decree  of  jv/iyia  nentraL  383, 
390;  rea!;irmed  by  vie^roy,  384, 
390;  claii>';oiI  bv  ;;fpveri:or  of 
Neuva  Vizcaya,  ^vS  i ;  tt^sMmoay 
of  transaction  sent  \>y  i'r\\::3X^ 
to  viceroy,  384;  jui  i>aict;<.n  re- 
stored lO  Neuva  Vi/ciya,  3S4, 
3S6,  300;  farther  complaiiits  of 
Cruzate  and  cahiido  to  viceroy, 
385;  repiy  of  fiscal,  385;  juris- 
diction again  adjudged  to  New 
Mexico,  386,  300;  memorial  of 
sertlers  of  El  Paso  to  viceroy, 
380;  compltilnt  of  rnjj;loo,  387; 
reply  and  recommendation  of 
fiscal,  3S7;  confirmation  of  by 
juiita  general,  387;  document 
containing  viceroy's  order  fded 
bv  Cruzate  in  archives  of  New 
:\iexico,  387. 

Keith,  Sir  V^ilJiuni,  governor  of 
P  e  n  n  s  y  1  \"  a  n  i  a ,  35, 

La  Plata,  l^io  de,  viceroyalty  of, 
]3S;  p»ressure  of  the  Portuguese 
from  Brazil,  138. 

Lake  George  expedition,  aid  given 
bv  Connectir-ut,  23. 

Laws  of  the  liulies  {LcK'es  de  Las 
h^dias),  131,  2S4. 

Littleton.  Winiani  Henry,  gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina,  80. 
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Loi-ez,  "Fray  Nicoias,  300,  .528,  329, 
330,  331,  332,  349,  374;  descrip- 
tion of  damage  done  by  revolt 
of  16S4,  3C4^  settlemeuts  of, 
360;  mission  to  Mexico,  375, 
377;  eiTorts  to  prevent  abandon- 
ment of  Y.\  Pa^jO,  375,  377,  37S, 
3S9. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  dis])Vite  ^ritb 
Massachusetts,  20;  rebuke  adnuTi- 
istered  to  Ehode  Islp.r.d,  23; 
quarters  for  British  soldiers  de- 
manded of  Pennsylvania,  52; 
message  to  governor  of  Fenu- 
sylvania,  54;  opposition  encoun- 
tered in  ]Mary]and,  60. 

Louir^i^'na,  acquisition  of,  forced 
ov,   Spiiin,  136, 

McCorniac,  E.  I.,  paj.ier  by,  1. 

Madrid,  archives  of,  09. 

Mansos,  303,  305,  3J4,  344,  390; 
governor  of,  336;  revolt  of,  334, 
34S,  3S9:  causes  of  revolt,  340, 
354. 

Manufactures,  in  Ne^v  Spain,  148, 
note,  149;  minute  supervision  of, 
by  honre  government,  147-152; 
regulation  of  tobacco  monopoly, 
150,  151;  native  talent  for  weaA^- 
ing,  150,  vote. 

Mapinn,  pueblo,  290. 

Maryland,  16;  attitude  at  Albany 
convention,  11;  three  opposing 
interests:  '  ]>eople,  proprietor, 
crovrn,  63,  71,  73;  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  Ohio  expedition  of 
1754,  64;  disputes  over  income 
from  lines  and  licenses,  QT->'^  vol- 
nntaiy  .^ubscription.s  for  mili- 
t.'irv  n.-es,  60;  militia  law,  Q^}; 
trtatnicnt  of  Indians,  67;  Con- 
trol of  movement  of  troops.  68, 
69,  70;  poll  tax  to  ]"»ay  for 
m.iliti:;,  70;  as  ]>roprietary  col- 
ony, opposition  to  imperial  au- 
thority intensified,  03. 

Massac jiusetts,  3  6;  aid  given  to 
soutliern  K0'^'«?i'uors,  S;  action  at 
Albany  convention,  10,  12;  jeal- 
ousy of  assembly  for  colony's 
prestige,  19;  military  activity 
of,  17-20;  bounties  offered,  and 
draft  lav.-y  passed,  19;  trouble 
over  British  quartering  act,  20, 

Massanet,  Damifin.  and  th.e  begin- 
ning of  Texas,  392. 

Ivledina,  Baltha'^sar  de.  305. 


"Menchero,  }"ray  Juan  Miguel, 
chronicler,  330, 

MendizabaJ,  Beinar«lo  Loj)e:^  de, 
governor  of  New  IMuxico,  30j, 
308,  3J1. 

Mendoza,  Fray  Diego  de,  374. 

Merida,  capital  of  intendancy,  256. 

]N[excomahua,  pueblo,  299. 

Mexico,  archives  of,  99,  301,  302; 
public  improveuients  and  inter- 
nal development,  ^^^"),  166,  167; 
population  of,  166,  166  note; 
CJathedrai  of,  23S;  education  in, 
179,  244,  245,  245  note;  Secre- 
taria  del  Cansara,  history  and 
origin  of,  lS.'s--189;  reorganiza- 
tion of,  ISO- 190;  subsidies  fur- 
nished Spain,  201,  278;  Univer- 
sity of,  2 15.  Src  also  the  Con- 
sitlado  of  jSIexico. 

Mexico  City,  courts  of  justice,  161, 


ors,  199;  reeruiting  and  main- 
tenance of  troops,  200;  conaposi- 
tion  of  Mexican  army,  201; 
number  of  troops,  202,  207,  note; 
composition  of  the  regular  armv, 
201,  202,  203;  ovi-anizatioa  and 
disposition  of,  203:  Mexican 
militia  (armvj,  204-206,  20S- 
210,  227;'  three  chtsses  of:  ctrm- 
piUiias  s  II  fit  as,  206,  20^.;  provin- 
cial miliria,  206,  20S;  '^?raol:" 
organizations.  206,  209;  Gulf 
coast  defense,  206,  207;  south- 
ern and  western  coast  defense, 
207,  20S;  iJc^/i'mu'/ifo  rrbano  chl 
Conurrcio  dc  Mexico,  210:  mili- 
tary organizatioTi  of  interior 
]»rovinces,  211;  distribution  of 
troops,  211;  fortified  places,  212. 
21.3;  strategic  significance  of 
Perote.  213;  health  i-robhnn  pre- 
sented by  unfavorable  climaiie 
condition.s.  214.  217;  proposed 
fortification      oC      north  western. 
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coast  of  .Me.xico,  21-;  i;in:arfc- 
ance  of  Sau  Bias  as  a  naval  base, 
215,  216;  housing  of  the  troay<s, 
?17;  215;  inilitary  hospitali>,  105, 
218,  245;  msinteuajioe  of  tli9 
array,  219,  220,  powder  factory 
at  Cbapnltepec,  219;  jvcro  vull- 
tar,  221;  montepio  miUtar,  222; 
general  military  problems  of 
vieeioy  as  captain-general,  137, 
13S.  222,  223;  arguments  for  and 
n;L;'ainst  European  troop^i,  224, 
225,  226;  a.egravation  of  mili- 
tary problems  by  increase  of 
im.migration,  227;  summary  of 
A'iceroy 's  position  as  captain- 
^^'eiieral.  22*^. 
Militia  \:rx  ia  Mnrylaml,  Go;  Penn- 

sylvnrii:;,  50,  5G;  VirgiTua,  7S. 
]\lino>  vy  Ncnv  F:'].ai7i,  adc^inistra- 
tioa  C'\  103;  luiiiing  lav.'S.  103: 
imporhition  of  European  miners. 
147;  government  monoT>oly  of 
the  niiijing  indu--;try,  258. 
Mining  centers:  Avifio,  Guana- 
juato. Inde,  PAnuvo,  San  Andres, 
Snnta  Brivbrira,  Zacateeas.  21»6. 
Missionaries:  ^^'t  6  l-'atliers  Accvodo, 
Agustin  de  Santa  Maria,  Juan 
Alvarez,  Antoino  de  Arteaga, 
Ju:ui  de  Asuaeion,  Francisco  de 
Ayeta,  Bcdtran,  Benito  de  la 
Xaiividad,  Bias  de  Ilerrera, 
Juan  de  Bonilla,  Juan  Cabal, 
Xicolas  de  Ecbavarria,  Joseph 
de  Esninola.  Francisco  Farfan, 
Pedro  Gomez,  Afitouio  Griierra, 
Nicobis  Hurtado,  Nicolas  Lopez, 
Diei^o  de  ^lendoza,  ?.1un'>'^  (i-^- 
Castro.  S^'l)asria'i  Nav:j!-ro.  IMar- 
eos  de  "Iviza,  Estevan  (ap  ]-:^T'c:i, 
Francisco  Perez,  Payo  de  Ilibcra, 
Eodr-iguez,  Juan  de  Salas,  T'raa- 
cisco  de  Salazar,  Nicolus  de 
Salazar,  Sah'ador  de  San  An- 
tonio, Garcia  de  San  Francisco 
y  Zunigd,  Juan  de  Sum.esta, 
Antonio  de  Sierra,  A.ntonio 
Tabares,  Talamantes,  Jose  de 
TriixibiO.  Jose  Yaldez,  Zavaleta. 
Missions,  in  the  El  Paso  district. 
246,  299,  300,  310;  statistics  of, 
313,  314;  list  of:  Carretas.  Cuen- 
.  came  Durango  (296),  Nuestra 
Seilora  de  Guadalupe,  La  Junta 
de  los  Eios.  Nativid.ad,  Nombre 
de  jy\f'<.  ]~';vpasquiaro,  Parra!. 
Parras  (20^1;, 'San  Andres  (300), 


San  Aiitonio  de  Ca'^as  Grandes, 
San  Bartolome  (296),  San  Ber- 
na]>e,  San  Felipe,  Sai*  Francisco 
do  los  Sumas  (310),  Ban  J'Van- 
eisco  Borjcx  (209),  San  Gabriel, 
San  Geronimo  HuexotJtian,  San 
Ignacio.  San  Mateo,  San  Miguel 
de  las  Bocas,  San  Pablo  Valley, 
San  Pedro,  San  Pedro  NamV 
quipa,  Snnta  Gextrudis,  Santa 
Marl;;  de  la  Natividad,  Santa 
Ysabci  Torcimares,  Santiairo 
P>al;onyaba,  Satcvo,  Satillo 
(296),  Torrcon,  v:hich  sec.  See 
also  Pueblos. 

Monetary  system,  aud  coinage,  in 
Kew  Spain,  265. 

Moniepio  clc  oficinas,  1S4. 

MorJse  de  piedad  de  dnirnas,  1S4. 

Montepio  viilitar,  184,  222,  266. 

Morris,  Eobert  Hamter,  governor 
of  Penri.s\dvanja.  14,  16,  34,  42^ 
43,  45,  47,  49,  51. 

Moses,  Bernaid.  2S7. 

Municipalities,  Mexic:in,  local  gov- 
erninent  of,  1  72. 

M'u75oz  de  Castro,  l-'rar,  374. 

Natn'quii^a,  Sonera,  357. 

Kativ^da'd.  ml^-ion,  3^0.  See  Santa 
Tvlaria  de  la  Natividad. 

Navarro,  Fray  Sebastian,  313. 

Navicfatlon  luv.'s,  Spanisli.  enforce- 
meat  of,  22S.  ' 

Navy  of  Ne^v  Spain,  105;  navy 
hospital  at  A'era  Cru7.,  105. 

Net]i-:'rlanus,  The,  comparison  of 
colonial  svstem  with  that  of 
Spain  aud  of  England,  140,  note. 
279,  2S0;  rlii^i:':  upr>ti  governor- 
geueral  <_•*'  r^ui-di  E:;.st  Indies, 
2S1;  the  council  at  BataAaa.  281; 
comp:-.ri  oil  v.ith  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  New  Spain,  282;  the 
ivf€nda'->t  and  ttie  Butch  Eesi- 
dent,  2S2;  employment  of  native 
ofncials,  2S2;  Dutch  ]>clicy  with, 
283;  the  regents  in  Java  prov- 
inces and  the  suhaltevjios,  283; 
no  j>rovisJon  for  larovincial  leg- 
islation, 2S3. 

Negro  slavery  in  Spanish  America, 
140.  140  ■nntf^.  141. 

New  TCarnpshire,  attitude  at  Al- 
bany convention,  11;  reluctance 
of  assembly  to  assist  in  com.mon 
defense,  25;  aid  gi\  cii  Crov.n 
I'oint  exi>od itica,  25, 
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Kow  Jersey,  general  harmony  be-  Indias,    ^laDufactures    of    New  j 

tween  governors  and   assembly,  Spain,     Mexico,     IMexico     City,  ; 

32;      eoutrov'ersy      over      paper  ^^\ri]itary   forces;   of  ]Se\v  Spain,  ; 

rnoney,  32,  33.  Mines,  lS,i\.\y,  Ticvenue^,  T:\xes,  | 

Isew    Mexico,    advance    of    settle-  Viceroy  of  New  Spain.  ; 

ment    ud    the    west    coast,    203;  ^'Gm-  Tork,  opposition  to  injperial                    •  ; 

up    the    central    plateau,    29G;  authority.  0,  2(i,  2S,  29;  disputes  ; 

colorazatioa    of,    297;      dispute  over  money  matters,  30:  passa^xc  \ 

v.'ith  Nueva  Vizcaya  over  jurir,-  t*^    iniljfia    law,    31;    generosity  j 

diction,  377,  3S2;  expansion  of,  f>f.  ^'^  'j^^^cr  years,  31.  | 

29S;    manuscript   documents   of,  ^^^^^  ^'I'^T  Marco-  de,  296,  j 

administrative  relations  to  Cc.-n  North    Carolina,    So,    86;    draftin.cj  | 

tral  and  provincial  governments,  laws,  S6;  ti'oops  allowed  to  serve  • 

orders,   proclamations,    criminal  outside  the  coiony,  SG;  disputes  ? 

processes,    etc..   301.    note',    gov-  Ijetwcan   trovernor  and  assembly,  j 

ernors    of,    301,    304,    308,    310,  87,  8;-'.      '                                         "                          .         |- 

355;   refugees  from,   eo  to  mis-  Notichj.H    Sccreiaf^,    112,    112    note,  \ 

sions   of  Guadalupe,  3SS;   lelig-  11 G,  134.                                             '  1 

ions  of.  301,     Bee  also  Cru^ate,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.    See  \ 

I\rendi.:;'ibal,  Jurisdiction  O'air.ied  Guadalupe.                                                      ■      '  j 

bv    Neuva    Vizcaya    and    New  Nueva    Galicia,    revolt    of    native                     "  j 

Mexico,  Oteimm,  El  Paso.  tribes,   296;    expandon   of,   299;.  j 

New   Ri.nin.   commerce   anr^    trade  dispiUe  with  New  :\rcxJco  over               •  .  j 

of,   lu;:,    114.   248,    250;    oovern-  jurisdiction.  377.  3S2:  governors                   .  j 

ment  niouopolies,  104,  2G5,  267;  «^>  ^•^^.  ^''^--     ^'^^  ^^^^'^  Junsdic-  j 

hosoitals,  105.  245;  civil  admin-  tion  chamed  by  Nueva  Vizcaya  i 

isiraticvu;    123,    144,    157,    187;  '^'^''   >"J^^'  Mexico. 


legislation    in.   131;    policy  pre-  Oaxaea.  cnpital  of  intendanr 

scribed  by  Spanish  government 


Ohio,    rierense    of,    durin>i    b'rench 


Lor 


against    native   races,    13S-141;  ^-'^^"'^  Indian  War,  5-7.  j 

public    service    activities,    151,  Ojito,  K,  de  Samalavnca,  320,  3G9. 

165,  170-176,  179-iSl.  2G4,  265;  O.F^  Callente,  El,  S5S.  I 

the      ayuniamieiiio,      172,      2S3;  (Jrdenes  rfcJe>.,  147,  14S,  153,  156  ■; 

,;                 character    of    population    of    in  Osborne,    Sir    Dar. vers,    appointed  j 

■                 eieiiteenth  century,  179;  poymlar  go\ernor  of  New  Yo'-k,  27,  2S.  j 

)                 vices    of     ('drunkenness,    gamb-  Otermin,  gt)vernor  of  New  Mexico,  ] 

1                 ling,  social   evil),  ISO.  ISl;   im-  310.  315,  316,  317,  319.  320,  322,  i^ 

I                 migration     juoblom,     ISl,     226,  33!.  335,  337,  371^  3S0,  3S^.  | 

;                  2-')2;      n'ilitaj'y     adnunistration,  Paifuco.    inining    center    of    New  i 

;                  19 7 -22s ;     enforcement     of     i-i-  ^\^■^]n,  2!'n.     "  i 

;                 peidal  navigadion  laws,  22S;  re-  Parral,   mission.   New   Spain,   299,  I 

I                 lation  betvs-pen  church  and  state.  300;   governor  of.  331.  | 

I                 1S2.  229.  232.  233;  roval  patron-  Patitos.  Los,  attack  on,  bv  Indiana,  | 

I                 age,    230.    232,    246.   257:    intro-  354.  \ 

I                  duction  of  the  Inquisition,  242;  Peabody  Museum  of  l^;^r\•ard  Uni-  \ 

5                 administration.       of      n-iunicijial  vcvslty,  Pnmbdier  Coliection  in,  \ 

funds,   261 ;    of   communal    ['rop-  302.  j 

erty    of   Pndians,    261;    coinage,  Penn,   Thonaas   and   Ki chard,    pro-  ! 

and      monetary     "system,      265;  prietors   of   colony    of    T'ennsyl-  \ 

sources  of  revenue,  2G6-26S.   See  vania,  37,  44,  45.  53.  59.  i 

fi/.s'o     A'hninistration     in      New  Pennsylvania,    opposition     to    im-  i 

Spain,  Cajd:iincif'---general,  Ca?;a  )>erial  autliority,  G:   attitude  afc  \ 

de    Cmiir.:''': ■■'(',!) .     Charity     and  Alluuiy  convention,   PL   12;    o]v  | 

7->oor  reri.-f.  Ti.c  Ciiurrh  ir;  New  T-^osir.g  intfre^ts  cr  crowii.  p--^ople.  \ 

Spain.  Ci\dl   ser\  ire.   CoKin'erce  an71  -jiroprietor,  31-37.  59:  Vja^^is  * 

and  {rode.  CuU'icil  cf  th'^  Indies  of   claims    of   the   a--enddy.    37.  i 

Pecree   or   thr   Inlend:i;ds.   Fin  3>;    charter    of    liberties    (t'riv-  ; 

ances,     Indians,     Lrijr's;     rh:     Ja-'f  ilcges'!,    .";';    adjournments,    39; 
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iittcmpts  to  issue,  bills  ol;  credit, 
40.  43,  4G,  57,  61;  ooritrol  of  de- 
fuuse  funds,  40,  41,  57;  attitude 
tovrrird  a  culoiun)  union,  41; 
toward  a  prof'Ticfrary  govtu'n- 
nierit,  44;  iiidiffererxce  a7id  hos- 
tility to  British  interests,  45, 
46;  levying  of  tax  on  estates, 
47-50,  52,  57;  militia  law,  50, 
5G;  acceptance  of  British  act 
for  cpjartering  soldiers,  52;  mili- 
tary duty  nia(^e  compulsory,  54; 
controversy  over  troaty-nialdng 
light,  55;  over  control  of  troops 
for  service  outside  the  colony, 
55;  over  right  of  ajj'oiv.tinf^'it, 
coTitrol  of  nionev,  57:  drei-Jor* 
of  British  Privy  Council,  162; 
''Heads  of  CompJainif^, ' '  59; 
controversy  over  bill  in  1759, 
GO;  veto  of  assembly  bill  by 
king,  62;  as  proprietary  colony, 
opposition  to  imperial  authority 
iiicreased,  93. 

Perca,  Fray  Estevan  do,  304. 

Perex!  Fray  Francisco,  304. 

Pf-^oto,  fortress  in  7^lev■^  Spain,  212, 
2  [3. 

Philippine  Islands,  commerce  of 
administered  by  \iceroy  of  Kevy 
Spain,  104. 

Pilar.  Nuestra  Senora  del,  presidio, 
S27. 

Piros,  Los,  314.  335,  390. 

Pitt,  Vrilliam,  aid  requested  of 
Pennsylvania,  59. 

Pope.     See  Pueblo  revolt. 

Pusa.las,  Frny  Aloijso  d.Q,  30S,  309; 
interecssion  of  in  belinlf  of  Fray 
L'''i>e7,  'petition  against  abandon- 
ment of  EI  Paso,  57S,  379,  389. 

Povvnall,  Thomas,  govoiiior  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 20, 

Presidio  at  Ei  Paso,  317,  3^S,  391; 
equipment  of,  324,  367,  3S9; 
fouudiug  of,  327;  removal  to 
Guadalupe  del  Paso,  365;  mus- 
ter of,  365;  casas  reales,  365. 

Proprietary  estates  in  the  British 
American  colo-'urs^  taxation  of, 
37,  47-50,  52,  57,  01,  G2,  6S,  77. 

Proprietary  instructions,  34,  51, 
53,  04.  66,  92. 

Prorhirias  Ivferna^s,  155,  156,  note; 
adrnimstrati;;;!  of,  21 J,  nolc; 
military  organization  of,  211. 


Public  granaries  {alltondigas,  or 
pQ&ito^)^,  17C,  265;  guild  of  bak- 
ers, F76,  177;  regulation  of  salo 
of  bread,  176;  crop  reports,  265. 

Public  health  in  viceroyalty  of 
Nev7  Spain,  supervision  of,  170, 
171,  172;  h*.alt}i  oT-diuo/uces,  171; 
saiiitary  measures,  172;  public 
I'^sater)  fountains,  176;  healcn 
of  the  army,  171,  214,  217. 

Public  lands,  aduiiuistration  of, 
264. 

Public  markets,  j.)olicing  and  regu- 
lating of,  175. 

Public  morals,  179-lSl;  drunken- 
ness, and  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  fiafiic,  180;  games  of 
chance,  and  the  social  evil,  ISl; 
jurisdiction  over,  by  the  gover- 
nor, 179-181;  by  the  police  de- 
partment, 263. 

Public  vrorks  in  Kew  Spain,  con- 
stritetion  of  drainage  canal  for 
City  of  Mexico,  151-152,  167- 
168;  building  of,  3  65;  scliem.e 
of  intei'iial  improvements.  ]6S- 
3  70;  street  lighting,  173;  fire 
protection,  174;  cit,y  markets, 
175;  soj/c-rvisi^MT  of.  264. 

Puebla,  mii;t:,ry  force  at,  209; 
capital  of  inton.'lancy,  256;  royal 
patronage  of  tlie  iatendant,  257. 

Pueblo  region,  rcconquest  of,  1693, 
391. 

Pueblo  revolt  of  16S0,  301;  Pope, 
native  I'^ader  of,  301;  siege  of 
Santa  Fe,  301:  \vithdra\',-a]  of 
Governor  Otermin,  301. 

Pueblos,  Indian,  description,  loca- 
tion, and  organi^'iation  of,  391; 
revolt  of,  301;  names  of:  Abo, 
Atotonilco,  Conchos,  Galisteo, 
Xuestro  Senora  de  Guailaluoe, 
San  Antonio  de  la  Tsleta,  La 
Junta,  Mescomahua,  Mapimi,  El 
Sacramento,  San  Antonio  de 
Senecu,  San  I'rancisco  Borja, 
San  Francisco  de  Conchos.  San 
Gabriel,  San  Jose,  San  Lorenzo, 
San  Pedro.  Santa  Getrudis. 
Satevo,  SeviJieta,  Nuestra  Seiiora 
del  Socorro,  La  Soladad,  ichich 
fiee. 

I'ulqne,  tax  on,  267. 

Putnam,  Frederick   \V.,  302. 

Querttaro,  296. 

Quivira.     See  Gran  Quivira. 
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Tit'al  hacienda.  Sec  Finances,  su- 
perinteii'lcnt  of.  See  also  De- 
cree of  tiie  TntTijdant. 

l\e]ifj;icu.s,  '■bv,  \YOvk  accompli- lied 
by  in  the  El  Paso  district,  3i-)0. 

Ecsideneia,  check  U[toi!  viceroy, 
i09,  129,  134;  condemuatiou  of, 
13o. 

KevGQues  of  New  Spain,  expeiuli- 
ture  of,  103,  lOo.  vote;  souvces 
of:  trihiito,  139,  26tJ;  lar-d  and 
Citpitation  tax,  140;  rcj-jtai  from 
lit}  markets,  JT-l;  iiH-ci-ic  froia 
the  ciiurci:.  233:  alcabala,  oud 
piilfjae.  i'-^u  ;  ::ovcrnnieut  HiOn- 
oji'dios  ^  J-'  ■■  di;r,  pki/viiiiT  cards), 
2(d;  iiii],niu  industry,  268;  bviils 
of  tije  Sr-uta  Cru/ada,  235,  268; 
variovis  taxes,  268;  councils  of 
auction,   2d"^. 

Eo villa  Gi-Tciy.  viceroy  of  TNg"\v' 
8}.afTi.  lOd,  113,  ]4s^  149,  lo3, 
130,  1G9,  ]^G.  /;m/-,  17  3,  ITS,  J :;3y 
18^,  l'^9.  ir3y  l;'3,  19(5,  204,  20o, 
213,  217.  ;;3u,  234,  243.  244,  245, 
271,  note.  272.  274,  27S. 

Krvilla  Gi;/rdo.  ihe  older,  127, 
179,  230,  237,  2S6. 

Kcyaolds,  John,  governor  of 
(xeorgia,  00. 

Ehode  Island,  attitnde  tc^vard,  plan 
of  Albany  coaventiou,  11,  13; 
buiMiat,^  of  Port  George,  22;  aid 
giveii  Crown  Poiut  oxpeditiori, 
and  expense  of,  22,  23-  ''Oora- 
mittee  of  War"'  appointed,  22; 
bounty  offered,  22,  23;  aid  to 
the  Lake  George  ox]-»edition,  23: 
flefrree  of  oi>position  lo  ifiipv-i'ial 
■;.nt].<.rity.  93. 

Itibera,  Fray  Fayo  dtv.,  31?^. 

Eivera,  Augustin,  cited,  123. 

"Rodriguez,  Fray,  207. 

Eoyal  American  regiment,  6S,  84. 

Iioyal  iiif)no])Olies,  control  a  ad  ad- 
mi  id. -strati  on  of,  104;  lawsuits 
arisiag  from  aiana'jement  of, 
265;  income  from,  267. 

Koyal  patronaije,  230,  237,  246, 
257:  history  ot  232. 

Pioval  Society,  medal  awarded  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  51. 

Royal  treasury,  legal  jurisdiction, 
over,  of  intendant,  205, 

Sacramento,  El,  pueblo  of  the 
Tiguas  Indiaus,  315,  32S,  329, 
360. 

Sccramtuto,  J^eal,  de  SaniisiriH), 
329,  3SS,  3*^0. 


Salas,  Father  Juau  de,  2iiS. 
Sala?,ar,  Father  Francisco  de,  305, 
313. 

Salaxar,  Fruy  Nicolas  de,  313. 
Saiineros,  J^os,  involved   in   revolt 

of  16S4,  3G1. 
Salineta,  3.ja.  315. 
Salvador,   Fray,   de   San   Antonio, 

300. 
San   Andres,    miniiig    center,    296; 

mission,  300, 
San    Antonio    do    Casas    Graedcs, 

mission,  300. 
San  Antonio  de  Senccu,  305,  32S', 

329,  367,  36S,  3SS,  389. 
San  Fernabe,   mission,   300. 
San  F!as.  fortret^s,  203,  215,  216. 
San  Fe]i['(\  n:is.-ion.  299. 
San  Francisco,  389,  390. 

m  Franc  is cc 

pueblo,  299. 
San  l'r;ji.--i;>.o  de  Conchos.  299. 
San  Frn  a' i:v7f.  de  los  Sunias,  2uis- 

sioa,  310,  32S. 
SaiU     Francisco     y     Zunitrn.,    Fray 

Garcia  de,  304,*  305,  309. 
San   Gt-tr>.d,   pue))lo   and   mission, 

209. 
San   C''er<5?dmo    Iluexotitlan,    mis- 
sion, 299. 
San  Ignacio,  300. 
San  Jose,  Seuor,  pueblo,  329,  330, 

369,  3^!). 

San   Jose,     El     Glorioso,    presidio, 

327, 
San  .Tuan   de  la  Concepcidn,  Feal 

de,  35S. 
SaT;  Joni;    de  los   Caballeros,   29S, 
S'H.  .hi  in  de  Flua,  fortress.  212, 
^■i^n    Ic.v.-.,:.M,    322,   a30;    Plaza    do 

A  r  n  1  a  s  d  e .  3 1 9 ;  s  e  1 1 1  e  m  e  n  t ,  3  (3  S , 

370,  3S^;.  3S9. 

S;in   Luis    FotosI,   296;    capital   of 

iijtendaney,  256. 
San  ■M:aTeo,'300. 
San  Miguel  do  las  Eocas,  mission, 

299. 
San  P;d)lo  Valley  Mission,  299. 
San  Pedro,  mission,  299, 
San  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  32S,  330, 

369.  3SS,  3S9. 
San     Pedro    Namiquipa,    mission, 

300. 
Santa  Barl^ara,  mining  center,  290. 
Satita    Cv\):'.:[ih\,    bulls  ~of   the,   235, 

268. 
Sante  Fe..  32S;  se+tlement  of,  298; 

siege  of,  301;   coun^di  of,  391. 
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Santa  Getnidis,  n21,  328,  369,  389, 
390;  rovolt  at,  3^7. 

SuDta  Maria,  Agustin  de,  Fiav, 
313. 

Santa  ^rarla.  ^,q.  ia  Natividad, 
mission,  300. 

S  a  n  t  a  Y  » ;  i  b  e  I  T  o  r  c  i  m  a  r  o  s .  j  i  i  1  s  s  i  o  n, 
300. 

Santiago  Babouyal)a,  mission,  800. 

Satevo,  mission  aisd  pueblo,  299. 

Saucer?,  Los,  i:-kinnisliiij;':  n^ar,  diir- 
inc:  revolt  oa'^  3 0^4,  352. 

Secrciarla  dc  Coranro.  dd  Tirrcy- 
naio,  1S6;  Listory  of,  186;  re- 
organization of,  iS9. 

Senecti,  305,  367,  36S,  388,  389; 
San  Antonio  Oe.  settlement,  82S, 
329. 

Scrra,  Fray  Junipero,  expedition 
to  California,  246. 

Settlements  in  El  Paso  district, 
reorganization  of,  32S;  consoli- 
diition  of,  365;  forced  re?no"v'ai 
of,  367;  conseq-aent  friction  Vje- 
tween  citizens  and  governor, 
36S;  locations  of,  368,  369;  num- 
ber of  settlers,  370. 

Seville,  archives  of,  99. 

Sevilleta,,  pueblo,  315. 

Sharpe,  Horatio,  governor  of 
Maryland,  7,  S.  16,  61,  65,  66, 
67,  6S,  70,  71,  73. 

Shirley,  Gen.  William,  governor  of 
Mas'sacliusetts,  10.'  14,  16,  IS, 
41,  42,  49,  82. 

Sierra,  Frav  Antonio  de,  313. 

Sierra  Madre,  299. 

Siniancas,  archives  of,  99. 

Six  Nations,  1'he.  3  4. 

Slavery,  negro,  in  Siiani.-h  A.,tn.er- 
ica,  140,  140  ?ur^f,143. 

Smith,  Donald  E..  paper  by,  09. 

Socorro,  Nnestra  Senora  del.  niis- 
.^ion,  305,  369:  iraebla,  328.  367. 
38S,  3S9,  390. 

Soledad,    La.    de    los    Janos,    310, 
■  328,  388,  389,  390. 

Solorzano,  cited,  140,  nofc,  277. 

South  Carolina,  curtailment  of 
goveriior's  po^ver,  8S:  character 
of  aid  rendered,  dnrin'j  Frencli 
and  Indian  War,  89;  dejTrccia- 
tion  of  cnnency  of  tlie  ooloTiy, 
89;  adoj-.tion  of  l^ritish  army 
rules  of  disr-ipline.  89. 

Sj.nin,  coloiiinl  svstom  of,  279- 
2S-I:  mndrl  for  Dutch  and  Fng- 
lish,    2^0;     coMiiciri-on    of    ]'To- 


vincial  govcriitneut  v.dth  that  of 
English,  and  Dutch,  282;  the  in- 
terhlunt  and  the  Dntch  Resident, 
282;  Spanish  subdelegate  and 
the  district  officer  ot  British 
India,  282,  and  tlK*  assistant 
resident  of  Java,  282;  employ- 
ment of  native  ofhcials,  282; 
tlie  subalirrnos  and  the  regents 
in  Java,  282,  283;  no  provision 
for  pro'.'ineial  legislation,  283; 
the  o.'';i!hiamiento,  283,  284.  See 
also  The  Viceroyalty  of  Nev- 
Spain. 

Spanish  institutions  in  latter  half 
of  eigjiteonth  century,  103. 

Spanish  Settlement  in  the  SI  Paso 
liistrict,  Beginnings  of,  by 
Anne  E.  Ihnrhes,  295. 

Stamp  Act,  2, '95. 

Statistics  of  missions,  313,  314. 

Sumas,  3  J  4.  329,  343,  344,  390;  re- 
volt of, '345,  347,  389;  peaca 
negotiations,  359;  submission  of, 
360;  \rork  of  Franciscans  among, 
300;  San  Francisco  de,  mission 
of,  310. 

Sumesta,  Fray  Juan  de,  330. 

''Suspending  clause,"  The,  in  tlie 
British  American  colonies.  24, 
30,  39,  42. 

Tabares,  Frav  Aintonio,  313. 

^'a]an.;.nt  'S,  Father,  cited,  302. 

Tanos,  tribe,  33  4. 

Tarahun! fires,  tribe,  299,  301. 

Taritis  in  New  Spain  regulated  by 
the  coiisulado,  185. 

Tax,  poll,  imY)0sed  in  Maryland  to 
cover  ex::)ense  of  nulitia,  70; 
jiropojJed  for  all  colonics  by 
GoTernor  Dinwiddle,  78. 

Taxation,  ]iarliamentary,  cause  of 
ALmerican  devolution,  93;  of 
proprietary  estates,  37.  47-50, 
52,  57,  61,^32,  68. 

Taxes,  in  New  Spain,  collection 
of,  3  03;  tribute  or  capitation 
tax,  103,  267;  duties  on  com- 
merce, 3  03;  tax  on  flour,  174; 
alcalwJa  tax,  185,  220.'  267; 
the  ciVfTin,  185;  variety  of.  220; 
for  military  purposes,  220;  in 
the  free  trade  decree  of  1778, 
252;  triJivJo.^,  266,  267,  i}ote  ; 
puliiue,  267;  on  n.iercury,  paper, 
paiial  bulls,  the  royal  f.fth,  royal 
ninths,  ejiiscnpal  fourths,  257, 
26 S;  trihunal  (h:'  contaduna  de 
eue>>lns.  269,  366. 
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Texas,  begiiAiiiTig  of,  392;  relatioK 
of  El  Paso  to  early  history  of, 
302. 

Texas  Slate  Kistorical  Association, 
Qv.arU.rlu,  cited,  295. 

Tiguas,  tiMbe,  328,  329,  335,  300. 

Tobacco  monopoly,  rei^ulalion  of, 
150. 

Toliica,  building  of  road  from,  to 
City  of  Mexico,  16(1 

Torreon,  mission,  300. 

Trades  unions,  .186. 

Trlhu'/ial  de  cordaduna  de  cuentas 
(Tribunal  of  accounts),  269,  366. 

Tribute  {tribuios),  tax  on  Indians 
in  New  Spain,  139,  266,  2C7, 
noie. 

Traxiilo,  Fiay  Jose  de,  313. 

Tutnaca,  300. 

Ulloa  and  Juan,  Admirals,  report 
of,  1736,  112.  ■ 

Valiadoiid,  capital  of  iutendancy, 
256. 

Valdez,  Fray  Jose,  313.     ■ 

Vera  Cruz,  nayy  hospital  at,  105, 
note;  road  to  Mexico  City,  167; 
arniy  post,  203,  212,  216;  capital 
of  intendancy,  256;  eovcrnor  of, 
257. 

Vetancurt,  Fray  Asrustin,  307, 
3  OS. 

Viceroy  of  K'ew  Spain,  The,  bv  D. 
E.  Smith,  99. 

Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  The,  posi- 
tion and  duties  in  1770,  103;  ex- 
tent of  jurisdiction,  103;  three- 
fold authority:  civil  and  judicial, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical..  102, 
103,  107  (see  The  yiceroy  as  g-ov- 
ernor,  The  yi^^eroy  a^  c:>])t:nn- 
general,  The  "viceroy  as  yiee- 
patron);  the  non-nujitary  vice- 
roy, 107;  checks  and  balances 
upon  powers  of,  lOS-109;  his- 
torical reyie\y  of  ylceresal  office, 
109-120;  viceroys  appointed  by 
king,  126;  dignity  and  import- 
ance nccorded  the  position  of, 
127,  154,  155;  term  of  ser%-tec, 
127;  salary  of,  12S;  honesty  of, 
128;  direct  control  over,  main.- 
tainel  by  home  government,  by 
royal  decrees,  129;  by  presence 
of  visit  a  dor  general,  131,  132. 
133,  and  by  the  nudlniria,  131, 
154;  indirect  Ct^'iitrol  over,  rniiin- 
tained  by  rfsohncuj,  129,  134, 
135;   authority  of,  to  issue  proc- 


h'raatiau:.  (ha/idos),  131;  rela- 
tions of  viceroy  to  king,  135, 
133,  /'(>^^;  imperial  re]»resenta- 
tive  in  couvaiereial  cr<><^  terri- 
torial expansion,  136,  137,  138; 
intermediary  between  Spanish 
goveriiment  rtnd  Indian  sub- 
jects, 13S--141;  duties  ot,  with 
regard  to  slave  trade,  141;  re- 
lation to  Mexican  civil  service, 
141;  dependf'nce  of,  on  home  gov- 
cr.nment  ris  iilii-i'Tated  in  tlie 
viceregal  ii:^fni''c>oit€fi,  142-146, 
156-15S;  iuterfereiice  of  tho 
home  government  iri  m'ltters  of 
detnil,"''l45-15S,  246:  dispute  be- 
tween \4ceroy  and  audicncia 
over  mibtary  honors,  153—154; 
a}:>pointment  of  the  regent, 
154;  disf>ute  with  andicncia 
over  precedence,  155;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Proyinr.ia.^  Jyiternos, 
155-1.1*;  exlent  of  authority, 
160;  siibdikgate  of  tho  po?d:- 
oihce  d;;partrnont,  169;  coafusion 
of  exccutiA^e  aiiO^  judicial  func- 
tions, 164;  tise  rcnJ  putroxoto  a 
minor  tuiirtion,  232;  relavion  to 
subjects  and  to  home  country, 
278-279;  division  of  his  ci^•il 
functions,  281;  deerees  of,  302. 
326;  Ur'iiiion  to,  to  al>andon  El 
Paso,' 371,  372. 
Viceroy  as  governor:  civil  duties 
of,  103-105:  attncks  on  judicial 
functions  of.  119.  161,  'l63;  a 
local  offieiaU  IGO;  .?s  governor 
of  Mexico.  161;  pre-eminence  of, 
161;  intendi'nt  of  i)rovince  of 
]\rexk'o,  \o\\  i:.--\vi\\?.n  of  the 
natives,  10;  :  ](.-s  i,t  judi  J;il 
powers,  lo'l;  enforccsuent  of 
laws  by,  162;  president  of  the 
audievcla,  162;  confusion  of  ex- 
ecutive and  judicinl  duties,  162; 
his  four  distinct  judicial  func- 
tions: (1)  corrcaldor  (judge  of 
the  City  of  Mexico),  163.   164; 


(2) 


■nad<>    aeiicral    dc    iiidio'^ 


(chief  of  tl'.e  general  Tjidian 
court),  16-1-;  (3)  judge  of  cases 
from  tl'.e  ]M)stothce  department, 
and  (4)  from  the  fnrro  milUar, 
161-;  building  of  public  v.-orks. 
165-169;  royal  restrictions  upon 
expenditures,  165;  schesne  of  _in- 
ternal  improvemerits.  169-170; 
snpervlsion     of     {>nl.)iH'     hoaltn. 
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:i70,   37J,   J72;    hoad   of   the   an- 
ministration     of     the     City     of 
Movleo,     ]7l*;     rnan;\<>emeut     of 
public  utilities:   strcer  li-htinjr, 
17:>,    17^    y;r.fc-;    fir^    prolc^tioij, 
174;  ].()].ir-inc,^  and  re^rulatinti;  of 
public      (cit)-)      marlvets.      175; 
M-ater    supply,    175;    prevention 
of  frunir.c,  176;  control  and  reg- 
ulation of  public  griuiaries,  176, 
177,  of  the  meat  supnlv  (abasto 
de    came),    17S;    regulation    of 
bull  fights,  17S,  178  note;  fight- 
ing  of   contraband    trade,    f79; 
improvement  of  primary  educa- 
ti_on,  179;  of  lot  of  workiugman, 
179;     jurisclieiion     over    juiblic 
m  0  r  V  Ls ,    179  -1 8  J ;    m  i  s  c  ell  a  u  e  o  ua 
duties,   3  78,   179;    regulatioi.    of 
the  immigration    question,   181; 
interest  in  charity  and  poor  re- 
lief, 182--1S5;   recommendations 
regarding  ertift  guilds,  186;  the 
f^ecrctana   of  Un:,    viceroy,    186- 
-190;     admini.strati\-e     nietliods 
^187. 

Viceroy  as   captain -general:    mili- 
tary  (navai)   authoritv  of.  10^, 
106,  107;  prirtif.]  loss  of  military 
pov.'ers.     j];};     entrusted     vrith 
protection      j-nd     exteue^ion     of 
colonial  territory',  136,  137;  m.ili- 
tary    and    naval    representative 
of  the  king.  137;  interference  of 
the    king    in    rolonial    military 
affairs,  14,3,  144;   Spanish  opin- 
ion of  office  of  captain-general. 
IbO;     supreme    judge    of    cnse,-^ 
from  the  f^icro  wilifar,  164,  221- 
problem    of    tlic    healfli    of    V^f 
trooT.^,  17 :i.   203,   214,   2tS:    sren-- 
era]  description  of  ofTi<'c  of  'jQ-i 
193,   note,   llM;    list   of  Spanish 
provinces    hrrvmg    caj^tains-o-en- 
eral,    193,    note;   importance'  of 
position  and  j)ovrcrs  of  captain- 
general,  194,  395,  196;   militarv 
administration    of    New    Spain, 
197;  commander-in-chief  of  army'' 
197;  assisted  by  council  of  war 
(cansejo    supremo     de     gucrra) 
197;    first   assistant,    the    srddn- 
spector-general,    197,    ]07    ^.^.V 
19S,    198    noir.    199,    nnie     '^00-' 
head  of  the  nnvy,  21G;  oa/e  for 
the     housn!g,     pav.     ermijunenf. 
ami  tr;iinin-.  of  the  trofn*:--.    '^17 
2!9;    general   ]'ro])b'm>   of'/222  • 
227;  general  summarv.  223. 


Viceroy  as  vice-patron:  civil  head 
of  the  church,  107;  custodian  of 
the  royal   patronage,   230;    har- 
mony bctveeu  civil  aud  eccles- 
iastical     authorities,      222-235  • 
threefold     duties    of    the    viee- 
patron:   (1)  supervision  of  elec- 
tion of  church  officials  (appoint- 
ing power),  236,  237,  233;  selec- 
tion of  curates,  or  parish  priests, 
239;  appointment  of  fellows  and 
professors    in    colleges,    and    of 
the    diocesan    visitor,    240;     (2) 
administration      of     the     fuero 
edesiastico,  240;   power  of  v.nal 
decision  in  ecclesiastical  eases, 
233,  241.;  friction  with  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition,  242,  243;  (3) 
direction  of  education  and  char- 
ity,  244,    245;    power   over   hos- 
pitals.   245;    circumscription    of 
powers,  246. 

Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  historv  of. 
1535-1770,      109-121;      develop- 
ment   of   vice-regal    office,    100; 
points  of  comparison  with  Brlt- 
isii  and  other  colonial   svsroms 
107,    120,    124.    127,    r^.-i     vo^r 
129,    vote,    132,    139,    140,    7iotc', 
149.  157,  noU',  158,  169.  J  9^1-1 9-^.' 
200,  229,  note,  239,  27S,  279-284! 
V]]laroel,  cited,  114,  iiotc,  273,  2S6. 
"S'irginia,   assend.)ly  votes   defense 
of    Ohio    country,    5;     attitude 
toward   Albany  convention,  11: 
land  patent  seal  fee  imposed  bv 
governor,   73;    dispute   over,   75, 
76;    decision    bv    British    T-'rivv 
Counei],      76;      bills      providing 
funds    tor    defense,    77;    miliria 
laws.  78,  79,  81,  82;  issuance  of 
billsof  credit,   81;    draft  laws, 
80,    82,   84;    act    imposiniT   de-nh 
penalty   for   mutinv  and    deser- 
tion, 84. 

Visitor  p.eneral  {visiiador  general), 
of  New  Bj-nin,  powers,  responsi- 
bility, and,  importance,  133,  2S6. 

Washington,  George,  cited,  78,  S3. 

VTentwortb,  Benninu^  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  24.' 

Yaqui  Kiver,  300. 

Za^^atecas,  capital  of  intenclnncy, 
Cr-o;  discov.-ry  of  mineraN  in' 
2'U3;   tren-^^.nry  of,  325,  326. 

/::iva]ela,  Father,  332,  358. 

Zuuias.     See  Snmas. 
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